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lO  EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENTS    OF   AMERICAN    REPUBLICS. 

■  « 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


Couptrics. 


Argentine  Republic. 


Ofllces. 


Bolivia 


Brazil. 


Chile 


Colombia, 


Costa  Rica. 


President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. . . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Justice,  and  Worship. 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  Worship. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Indus- 
tries. 

Minister  of  War 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction. 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  War 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Public 
Instruction,  Posts,  and  Tele- 
graphs. 

Minister  of  Justice 

Minister  of  Navy ; 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works. 

President 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Worship,  and  Colonization. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Justice. 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy 

Minister  of  Industries 

President 

Vice-President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  . . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. . 

Minister  of  War 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  Justice 

Minister  of  Treasury 

Minister  of  Public  Works 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Public  Instruction,  Justice, 
Worship,  and  Charities. 

Minister  of  Fina^nce  and  Com- 
merce. 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy 

Minister  of  the  Interior 


Names. 


Luis  Saenz  Pefia. 
Tomds  S.  de  Anchorena. 
Juan  J.  Romero. 
Calixto  de  la  Torre. 

Benjamin  Victorica. 
Manuel  Quitana. 
Dr.  Mariano  Baptista. 
Severo  Fernandez  Alonzo,ad 

interim. 
Eduardo  Guerra. 

Dr.  Severo  Fernandez  Alonzo. 
Luiz  Paz. 
Emeterio  Tovar. 

Floriano  Peixoto. 
Victorino  Monteiro. 
Innocencio  SerzedelloCorrSa. 
Gen.  Francisco  A.  de  Moura. 
Fernando  Lobo,  Leite  Pereira. 


Custodio  Jos6  dc  Mello. 


Jorge  Montt. 
Kamon  Barros  Luco. 
Ysidoro  Errazuriz. 

Maximo  del  Campo. 

Enrique  Mac  Yver, 
Francisco  A.  Pinto. 
Vincente  Ddvila  Larrain. 
Rafael  Nufiez. 
Carlos  Holguin. 
Antonio  Roldan. 

os6  Manuel  Goenaga. 

os6  I.  Trujillo. 
Olegario  Rivera. 
Antonio  Rold&n,  ad  interim. 
Luis  A.  Meza. 
Primitivo  Crespo. 
Marcel ino  Aranga. 
Jos6  J.  Rodriguez. 
Manuel  V.  Jimenez. 


J 


P&nfilo  Valverde. 

Rafael  Inglesias. 
Jos6  Margas  M. 
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Executive  Departments  of  the  American  Republics — Continued. 


Countries. 


Offices. 


Ecuador 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


Honduras. 


Mexico 


Nicara^pia 


Paraguay . 


President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  Interior. 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Worship,  and  Public  Works. 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy .... 

President • 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Justice. 

Minister  of  War  and  Promotion. 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. . 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
and  Justice. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. . 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Police 

Minister  of  Public  Works 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce. 

President . . .  ^ 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  War 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

President 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  . 

Secretary  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit. 

Secretary  of  War  and  Navy  . . . . 

Secretary'  of  the  Interior 

Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works. 

Secretary  of  Promotion,  Indus- 
tries and  Commerce. 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit. 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  War 

Minister  of  Public  Works 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. . 

Minister  of  War. . .    

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  Justice 


Names. 


Antonio  Flores. 
Francisco  J.  Salazar. 

Gabriel  Jesfis  Nufiez. 
Elias  Laso. 

Gen.  Julio  Saenz. 
Jos6  M*  Reyna  Barrios. 
Ramon  A.  Salazar. 
Licenciado   Manuel   Estrada 

Cabrera. 
Prospero  Morales. 
Salvador  Herrera. 
Licenciado  M.  Cabral. 
L.  M.  F.  Hyppolite. 
Edmond  Lespinasse. 

Macdonal  ApoUon. 
Gen.  T.  Gilles. 
Saint  Martin  Dupuy. 
Fabius  Ducasse. 
Frederic  Marcelin. 

Ponciano  Leiva. 
Jer6nimo  Zelaya. 
Prospero  Vidarrueta. 
Gen.  Carlos  Alvarado. 
J6sus  Bendafia. 
Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Ignacio  Mariscal. 
Matias  Romero. 

Gen.  Pedro  Hinojosa. 
Manuel  Romero  Rubio. 
Joaquin  Baranda. 

Manuel  Gonzales  Cosio. 

Manuel  Fernandez  Leal. 

Roberto  Sacasa. 
Jorge  Bravo. 
Federico  Marenco. 

Escolastico  Rizo. 
Escolastico  Rizp. 
Francisco  J.  Medina. 
Juan  G.  Gonzalez. 
Venancio  V.  Lopez. 
Jos6  S.  Decoud. 
Benjamin  Aceval. 
Col.  Egnsquiza. 
Jos6  T.  Sosa. 
Benjamin  Aceval. 
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Executive  Departments  of  the  American  Republics — Continued. 


Countries. 


Peru 


Salvador. 


Santo  Domingo 


United  States 


Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Offices. 


Names. 


President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  . . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  Justice    

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 

Worship,  and  Justice.  i 

Minister  of  Finance,  War,  and 

Navy. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

and  Public  Works. 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

and  Justice. 

Minister  of  War 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

Minister  of  Public  Works 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary  of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  War 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Postmaster-General 

Attorney-General 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. . 

Minster  of  Finance 

Minister  of   Public  Instruction 

and  Justice. 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy 

Minister  of  the  Interior 

President 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. . 

Minister  of  Finance 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. . 
Minister  of  War  and  Navy  .... 
Minister  of    Foreign  Relations 

and  Justice. 

Minister  of  Progress 

Minister  of  Public  Works 

Minister    of    Post-Offices    and 

Telegraphs. 


Remigio  Morales  Bermudez. 
Engenio  Larrabure  y  Unanic. 
Rafael  Quiroz. 
Bruno  Morales  Bermudez 
Carlos  M.  Elias  del  Consejo. 
Ismael  Puirredon. 
Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta. 
Salvador  Gal  legos. 

Daniel  Angulo. 

Esteban  Castro. 

Domingo  Jiminez. 
Ulysses  Heureaux. 
Ygnacio  Maria  Gonzalez. 
Juan  Francisco  Sanchez. 
Tomas  D.  Morales. 

Evaristo  Demorisi. 
Wenceslao  Figueredo. 
Te6filo  Cordero. 
Benjamin  Harrison. 
Levi  P.  Morton. 
John  W.  Foster. 
Charles  Foster. 
Stephen  B.  Elkins. 
B.  F.  Tracy. 

iohn  W.  Noble. 
.  M.  Rusk, 
ohn  Wannamaker. 
William  H.  H.  Miller. 
iulio  Herrera  y  Obes. 
f .  Herrera  y  Espinosa. 
Carlos  M.  Ramirez. 
J.  A.  Capurro. 

Louis  Eduardo  Perez. 
Francisco  Bauza. 
Gen.  Joaquin  Crespo. 
Pedro  Exequiel  Rojas. 
Juan  Pietri. 

Gen.  M.  A.  Silva  Gandolphi. 
Gen.  Manuel  Guzman  Alvarez. 
Gen.  Leon  Colina. 

Gen.  Victor  Rodriguez. 
J.  Mufloz  Tebar. 
Leopoldo  Baptista. 


COLONIES,    PROTECTORATES,    AND    DEPENDENCIES.  I3 

COLONIES,  PROTECTORATES,  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

UNDER  THE   BRITISH    GOVERNMENT. 

Bahamas. — Capital,  Nassau.     Governor,  Sir  Ambrose  Shea. 

Barbados. — Capital,  Bridgeton.     Governor,  Sir  J.  S.  Hay. 

Bermudas, — Capital,  Hamilton.     Governor,  Lieut.  Gen.  E.  Newdigate-Newdegate. 

Canada. — Capital,  Ottawa.    Governor-general,  the  Right  Honorable  Frederick  Arthur 
Stanley,  Baron  Stanley  of  Preston. 

Guiafux^  British. — Capital,  Georgetown.     Governor,  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Gor- 
manston. 

HanduraSy  British. — Capital,  Belize.     Governor,  Sir  C.  Alfred  Moloney. 

Jamaica. — Capital,  Kingston.     Governor,  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake. 

Lee'ward  Islands. — Capital,  St.  John,  at  Antigua.     Governor  and  commander-in-chief. 
Sir  William  Frederick  Haynes-Smith. 

Newfoundiand  and  Labrador. — 'Capital,   St.  John's.     Governor,   Sir  J.  Terence  N. 
O'Brien, 

Trinidad. — Capital,  Trinidad.     Governor,  Sir  F.  Napier  Broome. 
Windward  Islands. — Capital,  St.  Georges,  in  Grenada.     Governor  and  commissioner- 
in-chief.  Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson. 

Falkland  Islands. — Capital,  Stanley.     Governor,  Sir  Roger  Tackfield  Goldsworthy. 

.UNDER  THE   FRENCH   GOVERNMENT. 

Guadeloupe. — Capital,  Pointe-4-Pitre.     Governor,  Le  Boucher. 

Guiana. — Capital,  Cayenne.     Governor,  Louis  Albert  Grodet  (ad  interim). 

Martinique. — Capital,  Fort  de  France.     Governor,  C.  Casse. 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — Capital,  St.  Pierre.     Governor,  D.  Morrachini. 

UNDER  THE  NETHERLANDS   GOVERNMENT. 

Curasao. — Capital,  Willemstad.     Governor,  C.  A.  H.  Barge. 

Surinam^  or  Dutch  Guiana. — Capital,  Paramaribo.      Governor,  M.  A.  de  Savornin 
Lohman. 

UNDER   THE   SPANISH   GOVERNMENT. 

Cuba. — Capital,  Havana.     Governor-General,  Exmo.  Sr.  Don  Camilo  Polavieja. 
Puerto  Rico. — Capital,  San  Juan.     Governor,  Exmo.  Sr.  Don  Jos6  lasso  y  Perex. 

UNDER   THE   DANISH    GOVERNMENT. 

St.  Croix. — Capital,  Christianstadt.     Governor,  C.  H.  Arendrup. 

St.  Thomcu  and  St.  John. — Capital,  Charlotte  Amelia.     Governor,  C.  H.  Arendrup. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.  AND  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

John  R.  G.  Pitkin,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. .  Buenos  Ayres. 
George  W.  Fishback,  Secretary  of  Legation Buenos  Ayres. 

Consuls. 

Bahia  Blanca Walter  T.  Jones Agent.* 

Buenos  Ayres Edward  L.  Baker Consul. 

Do Edward  L.  Baker,  jr Vice-consul. 

C6rdoba Consul. 

Do John  M.  Thome Vice-consul. 

Rosario Willis  E.  Baker Consul. 

Do Augustus  M.  Barnes Vice-consul. 

BOLIVIA. 

Thomas  HI  Anderson,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. ...  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL. 

Edwin  H.  Conger,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. .  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Charles  F.  Markell,  Secretary  of  Legation Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Consuls. 

Bahia William  O.  Thomas Consul. 

Do S.  S.  Schindler Vice-consul. 

Aracajd Luis  Schmidt Acting  agent. 

*  Note. — The  title  "agent "  means  "consular  agent "  in  each  case  except  when  other- 
wise stated. 
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Paii James  M.  Ayres Consul. 

Do F.  B.  dii  S.  Aguiar Vice-consul. 

Mangos James  Baird Agent. 

Maranbflo L.  F.  da  S.  Santos Agent. 

Pernambuco Edwin  Stevens Consul. 

Do Arthur  B.  Dallas Vice-consul. 

Ceari William  H.  Murdock Agent. 

Macei6 Charles  Goble Acting  agent- 
Natal  Lyle  Nelson Agent. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul Charles  Negley Consul. 

Do W.  A.  Preller Vice-consul. 

Porto  Alegre ! . .  A.  H.  Edwards Agent. 

Rio  de  Janeiro Oliver  H.  Dockery Consul-general. 

Do Claudius  Dockery Deputy  consul-general. 

Victoria Jean  Zinzen Agent. 

Santos Edwin  A.  Berry Consul. 

Desterro Robert  Grant Agent. 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 

BERMUDA. 

Hamilton William  K.  Sullivan Consul. 

Do James  B.  Heyl Vice  and  deputy  consul. 

St.  George's Commercial  agent. 

Do William  D.  Fox Vice-commercial  agent. 

WEST    INDIES. 

Antigua Richard  Herbst Consul. 

Do Samuel  Galbraith Vice-consul. 

Anguila Wager  Rey Agent. 

Dominica William  Stedman Agent. 

Montserrat Richard  Hannam Agent. 

Nevis Charles  H.  Simmonds Agent. 

Portsmouth Alex.  Riviere Agent.' 

Barbados Edward  A.  Dimmick Consul. 

Do James  C.  Lynch Vice-consul. 

St.  Lucia William  Peter Agent. 

St.  Vincent W.  J.  Shearman Agent. 

St.  Christopher Stephen  W.  Parker Commercial  agent. 

Do John  W.  Parker Vice-commercial  agent. 

Trinidad William  P.  Pierce Consul. 

Do James  S.  Toppin Vice-consul. 

Scarborough Edward  Keens Agent. 

Turks  Island Joseph  L.  Hance Consul. 

Do Jeremiah  D.  Murphy Vice  and  deputy  consul. 
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Cockburn  Harbor John  W.  Tatem Agent. 

Salt  Cay Daniel  F.  Harriott Agent. 

BAHAMA    ISLANDS. 

Nassau Thomas  J.  McLain,  jr Consul. 

Do Henry  R.  Saunders,  jr Vice-consul. 

Albert  Town Howard  H.  Farrington Agent. 

Dunmore  Town Norman  E.  B.  Munro Agent. 

Governors  Harbor Charles  A.  Bethel Agent. 

Green  Turtle  Cay Jabez  A.  Lowe Agent. 

Mathewtown Daniel  D.  Sargent Agent. 

JAMAICA. 

Kingston Louis  A.  Dent Consul. 

Do Richard  W.  Bayley Vice-consul. 

Do S.  H.  Wright Deputy  consul. 

Falmouth Charles  A.  Nunes Agent. 

Montego  Bay G.  L.  P.  Corinaldi Agent. 

Old  Harbour D.  H.  Mendez Agent. 

Port  Antonio George  E.  Davis Agent. 

Port  Maria I.I.  Lyon . .  Agent. 

Port  Morant Lorenzo  D.  Baker,  jr Agent. 

Savannah-la-Mar Ch.  S.  Farquharson Agent. 

St.  Ann's  Bay R.  W.  Hards Agent. 

HONDURAS  (BRITISH). 

Belize James  Leitch Consul. 

Do John  E.  Mutrie Vice-commercial  agent. 

GUIANA  (BRITISH). 

Demerara Philip  Carroll Consul. 

Do James  Thomson Vice-consul. 

CHILE. 

Patrick  Egan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary Santiago. 

Fenton  R.  McCreery,  Secretary  of  Legation Santiago. 

Consuls. 

Coquimbo William  C.  Tripler Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

Iquique Joseph  W.  Merriam Consul. 

Do Maximo  Rosenstock Vice-consul. 
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Talcahuano John  F.  Van  Ingen Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

Valparaiso William  B.  McCreary Consul. 

Do August  MoUer,  jr Vice-consul. 

Caldera John  C.  Morong Agent. 


COLOMBIA. 

John  T.  Abbott,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary BogotiL 

Jeremiah  Coughlin,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul-General Bogota. 

Consuls. 

Barranquilla Johnson  Nickeus Consul. 

Do Edward  H.  Ladd Vice-consul. 

Rio  Hacha T.  V.  Henriquez Agent. 

Santa  Marta Manuel  J.  Mier Agent. 

Bogota Jeremiah  Coughlin Consul-general. 

Do William  G.  Boshell Vice-consul-general. 

Bucaramauga Charles  Keller Agent. 

Cdcuta Christian  Andersen  Moller.  Agent. 

Honda Henry  Hallam Agent. 

Carthagena Clayton  I.  Croft Consul. 

Do Adolphus  Lecompte Vice-consul. 

Colon  (Aspinwall) William  W.  Ashby Consul. 

Do Tracy  Robinson Vice-consul. 

Bocas  del  Toro George  Fitzgerald Agent. 

Mcdellin Consul. 

Do Lucius  Santa  Maria Vice-consul. 

Panama Thomas  Adamson Consul-general. 

Do Jos6  G.  Duque Vice-consul-general. 


COSTA  RICA. 

Richard  C.  Shannon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary   Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Consuls, 

San  Jos^ Beckford  Mackey Consul. 

Do Harrison  N.  Rudd Vice-consul. 

Pen  Limon W.  B.  Unckles Agent. 

Puntarenas R.  H.  Gadd Agent. 

Bull.  50 2 
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DANISH  COLONIES. 

WEST   INDIES. 

St.  Thomas Samuel  B.  Home Consul. 

Do Joseph  Ridgeway,  jr Vice-consul. 

Fredericksted William  F.  Moore Agent. 

Santa  Croix Joseph  L.  Taylor Agent. 

DUTCH  COLONIES. 

GUIANA   (dutch). 

Paramaribo William  Wyndham Acting  consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

WEST   INDIES. 

Cura9ao Leonard  B.  Smith Consul. 

Do Jacob  Wuister  .  .* Vice-consul. 

Buen  Ayre Lodewyk  C.  Boye Agent. 

St.  Martin I' D.  C.  Van  Romondt Consul. 

Do Lewis  H.  Percival Vice-consul. 

St.  Eustatius J.  G.  C.  Every Agent. 

ECUADOR. 

Rowland  B.  Mahany,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiarj' Quito. 

Guajraquil William  B.  Sorsby Consul-general. 

Do Martin  Reinberg Vice-consul-general. 

Bahia  de  Caraquez Edward  T.  Goddard Agent. 

Esmeraldas Agent. 

Manta Pedro  A.  Moreira Agent. 

FRENCH  COLONIES. 

GUIANA   (FRENCH). 

Cayenne Leon  Wacongne Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

WEST   INDIES. 

Guadeloupe Charles  Bartlett Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

Martinique Alfred  B.  Keevil Consul. 

Do Henry  L.  TifFt Vice-consul. 

St.  Bartholomew R.  Burton  Dinzey Commercial  agent. 

Do J.  O.  Florandin Vice-commercial  agent. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Romualdo  Pacheco,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. .  .Guatemala. 
Samuel  Kimberly,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul-General Guatemala. 

Consuls, 

Guatemala Samuel  Kimberly Consul-general. 

Do Edward  Shamp Vice-consul. 

Champerico Florentine  Souza Agent. 

Livingston John  T.  Anderson Agent. 

Ocos L.  F.  Cadogan Agent. 

San  Jos6  de  Guatemala Robert  H.  May Agent. 

HAITI, 
lohn  S.  D  urham.  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General Port-au-Prince. 

Consuls. 

Cape  HajTtien Stanislas  Goutier Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

Gonaives Etheart  Dupuy Agent. 

Port  de  Paix Theodore  Behrmann Agent. 

Port-au-Prince John  S.  Durham Consul-general. 

Do John  B.  Terres Vice-consul-general. 

Do Alexander  Battiste Deputy-consul. 

Aux  Cayes Henry  E.  Roberts Agent. 

Jacmel Jean  Vital Agent. 

Jeremie L.  T.  Rouzier Agent. 

Miragoane Francis  W.  Mitchell Agent. 

Petit  Goave F.  Merantie Agent. 

St.  Marc Charles  Miot Agent. 

Do Alexander  Battiste Deputy-consul. 

HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 
John  L.  Stevens,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary Honolulu. 

Consuls. 

Honolulu Henry  W.  Severance Consul-general. 

Do W.  Porter  Boyd Vice   and    deputy    consul- 
general. 

Hilo Charles  Furneaux Agent. 

Kahului August  F.  Hopke Agent. 

Mahukona Charles  L.  Wight Agent. 
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HONDURAS. 

Romualdo  Pacheco,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. .  .Guatemala. 
Samuel  Kimberly,  Secretary  of  Legation Guatemala. 

Constds. 

Ruatan Wm.  C.  Burchard Consul. 

Do Philip  S.  Burchard Vice-consul. 

Bonacca William  Bayly Agent. 

Utilla Robert  Woodville Agent. 

Tegucigalpa James  J.  Peterson Consul. 

Do George  Bernhard Vice-consuL 

Amapala Theodore  Kohncke Agent. 

Ceiba S.  Toca Agent. 

Puerto  Cortez William  E.  Seymour Agent. 

Truxillo Manuel  J.  Izaguirre Agent. 

Yuscaran Agent. 

MEXICO. 

Thomas  Ryan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary Mexico. 

Charles  A.  Dougheny,  Secretary  of  Legation Mexico 

Consuls. 

Acapulco James  F.  McCaskey Consul. 

Do Herman  Stoll Vice-consul. 

San  Benito Agent. 

Tehuantepec     and      Salina    James  W.  Jeffries Agent. 

C--Z. 
Chitiuahua Consul. 

Do William  Heimke Vice-consul. 

Durango John  S.  McCaughan Consul. 

Do Allan  C.  McCaughan Vice-consul. 

Toreon Thomas  R.  Acres Agent. 

Ensenada Consul. 

Do Anthony  Godbe Vice-consul. 

Guaymas Consul. 

Do Charles  E.  Hale Vice-consul. 

La  Paz James  Viosca Consul. 

Do James  Viosca,  jr Vice-consul. 

Magdalena  Bay Agent. 

San   Jos6    and    Cape    San    Abraham  Kurnitzky Agent. 

Lucas. 
Matamoras John  B.  Richardson Consul. 

Do John  F.  Vails Vice  and  deputy  consul. 

Do John  G.  Waste Deputy-consul. 


\ 

i 
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Camargo Julian  Lacaze Agent. 

Mier Henr)'  Vizcayo Agent. 

Santa  Cruz  Point John  G.  Waste Agent. 

Mazatlan Richard  Lambert Consul. 

Do William  L.  Zuber Vice-consul. 

Merida Edward  H.  Thompson Consul. 

Do John  M.  Gilkey Vice  and  deputy  consul. 

Campeachy Gasper  Trueba Agent. 

Laguna  de  Terminos W.  H.  Bell Agent. 

Progreso Anastasio  C.  M.  Azoy Agent. 

Mexico Richard  Guenther Consul-general. 

Mexico William  M.  Edgar Vice-consul-general. 

Do F.  E.  Trainer Deputy  consul-general. 

Guanajuato Dwight  Furness Agent. 

Zacatecas    Edmond  von  Gehren Agent. 

Nogales , Delos  H.  Smith Consul. 

Do Josiah  E.  Stone Vice  and  deputy  consul. 

Nuevo  Laredo Warner  P.  Sutton Consul-general. 

Do Charles  A.  Andrus Vice-consul-general. 

Do Louis  A.  Coddington Deputy  consul-general. 

Garita  Gonzales Charles  A.  Andrus Agent. 

Monterey Ellsworth  J.  Wiggins Agent. 

Victorio Murdock  C.  Cameron Agent. 

Paso  del  Norte Archibald  J.  Sampson Consul. 

Do William  B.  McLachlen Vice  and  deputy  consul. 

Piedras  Negras Eugene  O.  Fechet Consul. 

Do Samuel  M.  Simmons Vice-consul. 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz Samuel  M.  Simmons Agent. 

Sierra  Mojada Agent. 

Saltillo John  Woessner Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

San  Bias Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

Guadalajara Frederick  A.  Newton Agent. 

Tampico Adam  Lieberknecht Consul. 

Do Neill  E.  Pressly Vice-consul 

San  Luis  Potosi James  P.  TurnbuU Agent. 

Tuxpan John  Drayton Consul. 

Do Vice-consul. 

Vera  Cruz W.  W.  Appperson Consul. 

Do Paul  Guma Vice-consul. 

Coatzacoalcos Frank  W.  Carpenter Agent. 

Frontera Michael  Girard Agent. 

NICARAGUA. 

Richard  C.  Shannon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. .  .Managua, 
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Consuls. 

Managua William  Newell Consul. 

Do H.  E.  Low Vice-consul. 

Corinto Henr)'  Palazio Agent. 

San  Juan  del  Sur Charles  Holmann   Agent. 

San  Juan  del  Norte Sigmund  C.  Braida Consul. 

Do Frank  Von  Phul Vice-consul. 

Bluefields Louis  Bamberger Agent. 

Corn  Island Agent. 

PARAGUAY. 

George  Maney,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Montevideo,  Uruguay, 

Consuls. 

m 

Asuncion Edmund  Shaw Consul. 

Do Eben  M.  Flagg Vice-consul. 

PERU. 

John  Hicks,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary Lima. 

Richard  R.  Neill,  Secretary  of  Legation Lima. 

Consuls. 

Callao Aquilla  J.  Daugherty Consul. 

Do John  Eyre Acting  vice^onsul. 

Cerro  de  Pasco M.  C.  McNulty Agent. 

Chiclayo Alfred  Solf Agent. 

Mollendo William  R.  Griffith Agent. 

Paita John  F.  Hopkins,  jr Agent. 

Piura Emilio  Clark Agent. 

Truxillo Edward  Gottfried Agent. 

Tumbez William  Baldini Agent. 

SALVADOR. 

Richard  C.  Shannon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Consuls. 

San  Salvador James  W.  Love Consul. 

Do G.  J.  Dawson Vice-consul, 

Acajutla Frederick  Koncke Agent. 

La  Libertad Emilio  Courtade Agent. 

La  Union John  B.  Courtade Agent. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 

John  S.  Durham,  Charg6  d*Affaires Port  au  Prince. 

Consuls.  * 

Puerto  Plata Thomas  Simpson Consul. 

Do Washington  Lithgow .....  Vice-consul. 

Monie  Christi .' A.  S.  Grullon Agent. 

Samana Commercial  agent. 

Do Jean  M.  Villain Vice-commercial  agent. 

Santo  Domingo Campbell  L.  Maxwell Consul. 

Do Juan  A.  Read Vice-consul. 

Azua John  Hardy Agent. 

Macoris Julio  Pardo Agent. 

SPANISH  COLONIES. 

CUBA. 

Baracoa William  B.  Dickey Commercial  agent. 

Do Frank  N.  Gomez Vice-commercial  agent. 

Cardenas S.  P.  C.  Henriques Commercial  agent. 

Do Julius  B.  Hamel Vice-commercial  agent. 

Cienfuegos Henry  A.  Ehninger Consul. 

Do Juan  D.  Carbo Vice-consul. 

Trinidad  de  Cuba Daniel  jQuayler Agent. 

Zaza Sinesio  Balesta Agent. 

Havana Ramon  O.  Williams Consul-general. 

Do Joseph  A.  Springer Vice-consul-general. 

Do Adolph  S.  Dolz Deputy  consul-general. 

Matanzas Elias  H.  Cheney Consul. 

Do Henry  Heidegger Vice-consul. 

Sagua  la  Grande Daniel  M.  Mullen Commercial  agent. 

Do Anthony  Pelletier Vice-commercial  agent. 

Gibara Josfe  Homobono  Beola  ....  Agent. 

Nuevitas Richard  Gibbs Commercial  agent. 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedios Commercial  agent. 

Do James  H.  Springer Vice-commercial  agent. 

Santiago  de  Cuba Otto  E.  Reimer Consul. 

Do Robert  Mason Vice-consul. 

Do Angelo  Girandy Deputy  consul. 

Guantanamo Frederick  F.  Morris Agent. 

Manzanillo W.  Stakeman Agent. 

Santa  Cruz William  Voigt Agent. 

PUERTO    RICO. 

Mayaguez A.  A.  Saliva Agent. 

San  Juan Lewin  R.  Stewart Consul. 
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San  Juan Raleigh  F.  Haydon Vice  and  deputy  consul. 

Aguadilla Aug.  Ganslandt Agent. 

Arecibo John  J.  Ball,  jr Agent. 

Fajardo John  V.  Lopez Agent. 

Guayama J.  C.  McCormick Agent. 

Naguabo Antonio  Roig Agent. 

Ponce Felix  W.  Preston Agent. 

Viequez H.N.  Longpr6 Agent. 

URUGUAY. 

George  Maney,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary Montevideo. 

Consuls. 

Colonia Benjamin  D.  Manton Consul. 

Do Manuel  Caballero Vice-consul. 

Montevideo Frank  D.  Hill Consul. 

Do Thomas  W.  Howard Vice-cousul. 

Paysandfi J.  G.  Hufnagel Agent. 

VENEZUELA. 

William  L.  Scruggs,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary Car&cas. 

Richard  M.  Bartleman,  Secretary  of  Legation Caracas. 

Consuls.  \ 

Ciudad  Bolivar Peter  Scandella Consul. 

La  Guayra Philip  C.  Hanna Consul. 

Do Thomas  D.  Golding Vice-consul. 

Barcelona Ignacio  H.  Baiz Agent. 

Cardcas Charles  R.  Rohl Agent. 

Carupano Juan  A.  Orsini Agent. 

Cumana Jos6  G.  N.  Romberg Agent. 

Maracaibo E.  H.  Plumacher Consul. 

Do Eduard  Beekman Vice-consul. 

Do William  Volger Deputy  consul. 

Coro Josiah  L.  Senior Agent. 

San  Cristobal Johannes  A.  Lallemant ....  Agent. 

Tovar Agent. 

Valera Marquard  Bodecker Agent. 

Puerto  Cabello William  G.  Riley Consul. 

Do .^ William  H.  Volkmar Vice-consul. 

Valencia T.  H.  Grosewisch Agent. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 


•,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiar}\ 


Roque  Casal  Carranza,  Charg6  d'Affaires  aJ  initrim^  First  Secretary  of  Legation,  1837 
Corcoran  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consuls. 

New  York Carlos  Carranza Consul-general, 

Do Carlos  R6hl Consul. 

Do Felix  L.  de  Castro Vice-consul. 

Bangor J.  Swett  Rowe Consul. 

Philadelphia Edward  Shippen Consul. 

Baltimore CM.  Stewart Consul. 

Boston Andrew  Cutting Consul. 

Do Arturo  Donner Vice-consul. 

Portland,  Me Stephen  R.  Small Consul. 

Brunswick,  Ga I.  G.  Collins Vice-consul. 

San  Francisco,  Cal J.  F.  Schleiden Consul. 

Richmond,  Va George  A.  Barksdale Vice-consul. 

Wilmington,  N.  C George  Harriss Vice-consul. 

Brunswick,  Ga Rosendo  Torras Consul. 

Pensacola,  Fla Manuel  S.  Macias Consul. 

Do L.  M.  Merritt Vice-consul. 

New  Orleans Juan  O.  Bigelow Consul. 

Femandina,  Fla N.  B.  Borden Vice-consul. 

Chicago Polhemus  Learing  Hudson .  Consul. 

Savannah,  Ga Rafael  Salas Vice-consul. 

BOLIVIA. 

Coftsuls. 

New  York Melchor  Obarrio Consul-general. 

Boston W.  H.  Bowdlear Consul. 

Mobile Lloyd  D.  Batre Consul. 

Si.  Louis,  Mo Paul  H.  Ravasies Consul. 

BRAZIL. 

Salvador  de  Mendon^a,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  1523  New 

Hampshire  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mario  de  Mendon9a,  Second   Secretary  of  Legation,  1523  New  Hampshire  avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Consuls. 

New  York,  23  State  st Antonio  Augusto  de  Cas-    Consul-general. 

tilho. 

New  York,  148  Pearl  st Gustavo  H.  Gossler Vice-consul. 

Baltimore Epaminondas  Chermont. . .  Consul. 

Do Charles  Mackall Vice-consul. 

Savannah,  Ga William  H.  Adams Vice-consul. 

Norfolk  and  Newport  News.   Barton  Myers Vice-consul. 

New  Orleans Jos6  Manoel   Cardozo   de     Consul. 

Oliveira. 

Do Allain  Eustis Vice-consul. 

Wilmington,  N.  C Oscar  G.  Parsley Vice-consul. 

Charleston Charles  F.  Huchet Vice-consul. 

Pensacola Manuel  F.  Gonzales Vice-consul. 

St.  Louis,  Mo AfFonso  de  Figueiredo Vice-consul. 

Brunswick,  Ga John  R.  Cook Vice-consul. 

Philadelphia John  Mason,  jr Vice-consul. 

Jacksonville,  Fla S.  G.  Searing Vice-consul. 

Fernandina,  Fla N.  B.  Borden Vice-consul. 

Cedar  Keys,  Fla do Vice-consul. 

Boston Manuel  P.  F.  d'Almeida  . . .   Vice-consul. 

Richmond,  Va Herman  R.  Baldwin Vice-consul. 

Mobile,  Ala Andrew  Jackson  IngersoU .   Vice-consul. 

Calais,  Me William  A.  Murchie Vice-consul. 

Darien,  Ga Charles  S.  Langdon Vice-consul. 

St.  Mary's  and  Satilla,  Ga. . .   Augustus  Baratee Vice-consul. 

Washington,  D.  C John  C.  Redman Vice-consul. 

CHILE. 

Anibal  Cruz,  First  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charg6  d'Affaires  ad  inUrim,  1019  Con- 
necticut avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Moists  Garcia  Huidobro,  Attach^. 

Consuls . 

New  York F.  A.  Beelen Consul-general. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Edward  Shippen Consul. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash Federico  L.  Macoundeay. .   Consul. 

Portland,  Oregon Fernando  G.  Ewald Consul. 

Savannah,  Ga Roberto  B.  Reppard Consul. 

New  York Justo  R.  de  la  Espriella. . . .   Consul. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Naftali  Guerrero Consul-general. 

Do Walter  D.  Cotton Vice-consul. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Jos6  Marcelino  Hurtado,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  1903  N 

street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Julio  Rengifo,  Secretary  of  Legation,  818  Eighteenth  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consuls. 

New  York,  24  State  street. . .  Climaco  Calder6n Consul-general. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Leon  de  la  Cova Vice-consul. 

Baltimore J.  T.  Gaibrois Consul. 

Charleston,  S.  C Rafael  S.  Salas Consul. 

Boston,  Columbus  avenue. .  Jorge  Vargas  Heredia Consul.' 

San    Francisco,    Cal.,   319  Adolfo  Canal Consul. 

California  street. 

New  Orleans Augusto  Ferrandou Consul. 

Detroit Herman  Freund Consul. 

New  York Anastasio  G.  Rib6n Vice-consul. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  Charg6  d'Affaires  ad  inUrim^  1616  Nineteenth  street,  Washington^ 
D.  C. 

Consuls. 

■ 

New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Charles  R.  Flint Consul-general. 

New  York Cecilio  A.  Delgado Consul. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Rafael  Gal  legos Consul-general. 

New  Orleans Lamar  C.  Quintero Consul-general. 

Boston Charles  £.  Sanborn Consul. 

ECUADOR. 

Jos6  Maria   Pldcido   Caamafio,  Envoy   Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

(absent),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Antonio  Echeverria,  Secretary  of  Legation  (absent),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consuls. 

New  York,  51  Liberty  street.  Domingo  L.  Ruiz Consul-general. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  532  WaU  Edward  Shippen Consul. 

nut  street. 

San    Francisco,    Cal.,   640  Juan  J.  Wright Consul. 

Market  street. 

Do Newton  Woodward  Hall. . .  Vice-consul. 

Boston,  37  Center  street  . . .  Gustavo  Preston Consul. 

Charleston,  S.  C Guillermo  Oliveras  Hall . . .  Vice-consul. 
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Washington Chas.  A.  Marquis  de  Cham-  Consul. 

brun. 

Chicago,  111.,  223  Wabash    Luis  Millet Consul. 

avenue. 

GUATEMALA. 

Consuls. 

New  York Feliciano  Garcia Consul-general. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Enrique  Torriello Consul-general. 

New  Orleans Francisco  Villacarta Consul-general. 

Do Lupercio  Martinez. Vice-consul. 

HAITI. 

Hannibal  Price,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  1340  I  street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Hurst,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Consuls. 

New  York,  loi  Pearl  street. .  Joh.  Haustedt Consul-general. 

New  York Wilkelm  Klatte Vice-consul. 

Bangor Pre.  Mc.  Conville Consul. 

Boston,  55  Kilby  street Benjamin  C.  Clark Consul. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  12  Prin-    William  M.  Cumniing Vice-consul. 

cess  street. 

Philadelphia,  Pa A.  H.  Lennox Consul, 

Baltimore Lee  Wolff Vice-consul. 

New  London,  Conn William  Belcher Vice-consul. 

Mobile,  Ala Charles  M.  Bancroft Vice-consul. 

Boston,  Mass Henry  Kundhardt Vice-consul. 

Chicago,  111 Cuthbert  Singleton Consul. 

HAVSTAII. 

J.  Mott  Smith,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Wormley's  Hotel. 

Consuls. 

New  York E.  H.  Allen Consul-general. 

San  Francisco,  302  Califor-  D.  A.  McKinley Ccisul-general. 

nia  street. 

Philadelphia Robert  H.  Davis Consul. 

Boston,  40  Water  street Lawrence  Bond Consul. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash James  G.  Swan Consul. 

San  Diego James  W.  Gowin Consul. 

Seattle,  Wash George  R.  Carter Consul. 
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HONDURAS. 

Consuls, 

New  York Jacobo  Baiz Consul-general. 

Do £.  Grant  Marsh Consul. 

Do F.  Spies Vice-consul. 

San  Francisco,  Cal . .- Wm.  V.  Wells Consul-general. 

Do John  T.  Wright Consul. 

New  Orleans E.  A.  Lever Consul. 

Do Eduardo  Hemdndez Vice-consul. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Salomon  Foster Consul. 

Washington,  D.  C R.  W.  Stevens Consul. 

MEXICO. 

Matias  Romero,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  1413  I  street, 
Washington,  D.  C.     (Absent.) 

Cayetano  Romero,  First  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charg6  d' Affaires,  1023  Connect- 
icut avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miguel  Covarrubias,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  1307  Connecticut  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Enrique  SantibaAez,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  The  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Edmundo  J.  Plaza,  Third  Secretary  of  Legation,  1336  I  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Antonio  Leon  Grajeda,  Third  Secretary  of  Legation,  1336  I  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jos6  Romero,  Attache,  1413  I  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Qmsuls, 

New  York,  35  Broadway  . . .  Juan  N.  Navarro Consul-general. 

Boston,  Mass Arthur  P.  Cushing Consul. 

Brownsville,  Tex Manuel  Trevino Consul. 

Chicago,  111 Felipe  Berriozabal Consul. 

El  Paso,  Tex Jos6  Zayas  Guarneros Consul. 

Galveston,  Tex Francisco  de  P.  Villasana.  Consul. 

Kansas  City,  Mo Hiram  S.  Thompson Consul. 

Laredo,  Tex Salvador  Maillefert Consul. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Joaquin  Diaz  Prieto Consul. 

Nogales,  Ariz Felipe  A.  Labadie Consul. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  13  Com-    Manuel  Gutierrez  Zamora. .  Consul. 

mercial  Place. 

Rio  Grande  City,  Tex Carlos  Fernandez  Pasala-    Consul. 

gua. 

Roma,  Tex Jos6  M.  Quinones Consul. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Plutarco  Ornelas Consul. 

San  Diego,  Cal Antonio  V.  Lomeli Consul. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  216  N.  8th    John  F.  Cahill Consul. 

street. 
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NICARAGUA. 

Horacio  Guzman,  Envo)'  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  1623  Massa- 
chusetts avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  B.  Sacasa,  Attach^,  1623  Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consuls. 

New  York,  62  West  Thirty-    Alexander  Cotheal Consul-general  in  the 

sixth  street.  United  States. 

Do Gerardo  Canton Consul. 

San  Francisco, 'Cal William  L.  Merry Consul-general. 

Baltimore James  Wagner Consul. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Henry  Cardwell  Potter  ....  Consul. 

New  Orleans J.  G.  Woods Consul. 

Mobile William  A.  Le  Baron Consul. 

PARAGUAY. 

Consuls. 

Washington John  Stewart Consul-g eneral    in    the 

United  States. 

New  York Consul-general. 

Philadelphia,  Pa E.  Brainard Consul. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Petrus  J.  Van  L6beix  Sels.     Consul. 

Chicago Alejandro  Ste.  Croix Consul. 

PERU. 

Pedro  A.   del   Solar,    Envoy  Extraordinary  and   Minister   Plenipotentiary  (absent), 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Jos6  Maria  Yrigoyen,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charge  d* Affaires  ad  interim^  1839 

Corcoran  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Manuel  Elguera,  Attach^,  1839  Corcoran  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consuls. 

New  York Juan  Quintana Consul-general. 

Do Francisco  Perez  de  Velasco.  Consul. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Consul. 

Boston.  Mass Mateo  Crosby Consul. 

Savannah,  Ga Ramon  S.  Montblanch  ....  Consul. 

Key  West Jos6  de  Pozo  y  Estenos. . . .  Consul. 

Portland,  Oregon John  Stuard  MacDonald . . .  Consul. 

SALVADOR. 

Manuel  L.  Morales,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Federico  Mora,  Secrctary^of  Legation,  New  York. 
Mariano  Pinto,  Attache,  The  Arlington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Consuls. 

New  York Frederick  Baruch Consul-general    in    the 

United  States. 

San  Francisco,  Cal Jos6  Mariano  Romd Consul. 

New  Orleans Emiliano  Martinez Consul. 

Boston  . . : J.  C.  Blume  y  Corbacho  . . .  Consul. 

SANTO   DOMINGO. 

Consuls. 

New  York Francisco  Leonte  Vasquez.  Consul-general. 

Boston,  Mass Edwin  M.  Fowle Commercial  agent. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Thomas  B.  Wanamaker  . . .  Consul. 

Chicago,  111 Carlos  Lemale Consul. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Brunswick  Ga 

Calais,  Me    

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Femandina,  Fla 

Galveston,  Texas 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York 

Norfolk,  Va 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Do 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

Wilmington,  N.  C 


URUGUAY. 

Consuls. 

Prudencio  de  Murguiondo.  Consul-general. 

Leonce  Rabellon Consul. 

Roland  W.  Stewart Vice-consul. 

Arthur  Carroll Vice-consul. 

Henry  T.  Dunn Vice-consul. 

William  A.  Murchie Vice-consul. 

Charles  F.  Huchet Vice-consul. 

Carlos  Corning  Turner ....  Consul. 

N.  B.  Borden Vice-consul. 

Arthur  Homer Vice-consul. 

Alfred  Thomas  Shaw Vice-consul. 

Gilbert  H.  Green Vice-consul. 

Thomas  H.  Eddy Consul. 

James  Houghton Vice-consul. 

Thomas  C.  Watson. Vice-consul. 

Eduardo  Fornias Consul. 

James  C.  Marrett Consul. 

S.  K.  Small Vice-consul. 

George  A.  Barksdale Vice-consul 

Francisco  B.  Genovac Vice-consul. 

William  E.  Holloway Consul. 

Rafael  Salas Consul. 

William  N.  Harris Vice-consul. 


VENEZUELA. 

Francisco  £.  Bustamante,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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New  York,  i8  Broadway. . . . 

New  Orleans 

Savannah,  Ga 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Baltimore 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Boston,   Mass,   23    Court 

street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 613  South 

Second  street. 
San     Francisco,    Cal.,    615 

Taylor  street. 
Norfolk.  Va 


Qmsuls. 

M.  P.  Coronel Consul-general. 

Emiliano  Martinez Consul. 

Antonio  Gogorza Consul. 

I.  A.  Browder Consul. 

Dudley  Hunt Vice-consul. 

David  V.  Whiting Consul. 

R.  Luna,  jr Vice-consul. 

Eduardo  Meyer Consul. 

I.  L.  Borras Consul. 

A.  Escobar Consul. 

Manuel  Maria  Ponte,  jr  . . .  Consul. 

Benigno  Campos Consul. 

Hugo  Arnal Consul. 


Argentine  Republic. 


The  Argentine  Republic  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia, 
on  the  east  by  Brazil  and  Uruguay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Chile,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Andes,  which  separate  it  from  Chile.  It  extends  from  latitude 
21°  to  ^^°  south,  a  distance  of  2,400  miles,  and  is  mostly  included 
between  53°  and  70°  west  longitude.  Its  average  breadth  is 
nearly  700  miles.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  the  soil  fer- 
tile and  very  productive ;  valuable  forests  lie  along  the  river  banks, 
and  on  the  extensive  plains  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  roam. 

By  a  treaty  negotiated  some  years  ago  the  archipelago  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  was  divided  between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  islands  are  inhabited  mostly  by  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  but 
settlers  are  now  going  in.  Recently  gold  has  been  discovered  in 
that  portion  of  die  islands  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  several  profitable  mines  are  now  being  worked  there. 

The  resources  of  the  Argentine  are  very  great  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

Execi/troe  Avthority. — The  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen 
by  an  electoral  college  elected  by  the  people  every  six  years  and 
composed  of  double  the  number  of  Senators  and  Deputies.  Presi- 
dents are  not  eligible  for  reelection  without  an  intervening  term. 
Salary,  $36,000.  Vice-President,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  time,  is  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no 
other  political  power;  succeeds  the  President  in  case  of  death  or 
incapacity.    Salary,  $18,000.    Both  President  and  Vice-President 
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must  be  Roman  Catholics,  natives  of  the  country,  and  over  thirty 
years  of  age.  Cabinet  consists  of  five  ministers,  namely,  of  the 
Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  War  and  Navy,  Finance  and  Justice, 
Worship  and  Public  Instruction.     Salaries,  $12,000  each. 

Legislative  Authority. — Federal  Congress,  consisting  of  Senate 
and  House  of  Deputies.  Senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  two 
from  the  federal  district,  and  two  from  each  of  the  provinces, 
elected  by  the  legislatures  for  nine  years,  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  term  of  one  class  expiring  every  three  years.  Under  the  con- 
stitution senators  must  have  a  private  income  of  $2,000  a  year. 
Salaries,  $8,400  per  year.  Chamber  of  Deputies,  eighty-six  mem- 
bers, elected  directly  by  the  people,  one  tor  every  twenty  thousand 
(20,000)  inhabitants;  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  have 
a  citizenship  of  four  years.  Deputies  are  elected  for  four  years,  but 
one-half  of  the  House  retires  every  two  years.  Salaries,  $8^4.00 
per  annum.  The  two  chambers  meet  annually  from  May  1  to 
September  30. 

Judicial  Authority, — Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court 
of  five  judges  and  an  Attorney-General,  and  by  a  number  of  inferior 
and  local  courts,  trial  by  jury  being  guaranteed  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  criminal  cases. 

Political  Divisions, — The  country  is  divided  into  fourteen  prov- 
inces and  nine  territories.  The  several  provinces  are  locally  ad- 
ministered by  separate  legislatures  and  by  governors,  each  elected 
by  its  province,  and  they  are  independent  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  many  important  functions  of  administration.  The  gov- 
emors  of  the  territories  are  appointed  by  the  President 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  according  to  one  authority  is  1 , 1 25, 1 56 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  mainly  based  on  the  official  esti- 
mates of  1887,  is  4,066,492.  An  Argentine  authority  places  the 
area  at   1, 11 7,520  square  miles  and  the  population  for  1889  (esti- 
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mated)  at  3^7941258.  The  official  statistics  of  the  Republic  give 
an  estimate  of  only  3,456,000  inhabitants  for  1890.  The  area  and 
population  of  the  Republic  by  divisions  are  as  follows: 


Provinces  and  Territories. 


Area  in  Eng- 
lish square 
miles. 


Buenos  Ayres  (capital),  i8go 
Provinces : 

Buenos  Ayres 

Catamarca 

Cordoba  

Corrientes 

Entre  Rios 

Jujuy 

La  Rioja 

Mendoza 

Salta 

San  Juan 

San  Luis 

Santa  F6 

Santiago  del  Estero 

Tucuman 

Territories : 

Pampa 

Neuquen 

Rio  Negro 

Chubut 

Santa  Cruz 

Tierra  del  Fyiego 

Misiones. . .' 

Formoza 

Chaco 


Total 


70 

63*000 

31.500 
54.000 
54.000 
45.000 
27,000 
31.500 
54.000 
45,000 
29,700 
18,000 
18,000 
3'.  500 
13.500 

191,  842 


>■     268. 000 


I 


23.  932 
125,612 


1, 125,156 


Population. 


561,  160 

850,000 
130,000 
380,000 
290,000 
300,000 
90,000 
100,000 
160,000 
200,  000 
125.000 
100,  000 
240,  332 
160,  000 
210,000 

40,000 


30,000 

50,000 
50,000 


4,  066,  492 


Two  of  the  territories,  Rio  Negro  and  Pampa,  have  recently  been 
erected  into  provinces. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a  population 
of  177,790  in  1869,  295,000  in  1882,  and  538,385,  including 
suburbs,  in  November,  1889,  of  whom  over  150,000  are  for- 
eigners. La  Plata,  the  new  capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  (founded  in  1884),  ^^  ^  population  of  40,000.  It  is  about 
40  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
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Cities  of  (Tuer  j^ooo  inhabitants. 


Buenos  Ayres  (1890) 561, 160 

Cordoba 66,  247 

Rosario 55, 000 

La  Plata 40, 000 

Tucuman 40, 000 

Mendoza •   20, 000 

Salta 20, 000 

Parang 20, 000 

Corrientes 15,  500 


Pasco 15, 000 

Santa  F6 10,  670 

Gualeguaychu 9,  776 

San  Juan  de  la  Frontera  ...  8,  353 

Santiago  del  Estero 7,  775 

Chivilcoy 6,863 

Bajada  de  Santa  F6 6. 000 

Catamarca 5,  718 


The  increase  of  population  has  been  greatly  due  to  immigration. 
The  arrivals  in  the  last  six  years  have  been  as  follows:  1882, 
51,503;  1883,  63^243;  1884,  77,805;  1885,  108,722;  1886, 
93,116;  1887,120,842;  1888,155,632;  1889,  260,909, or 931,172 
immigrants  in  that  period.  The  emigration  during  this  period 
has  varied  between  9,000  and  17,000  annually,  except  for  1889, 
when  it  advanced  to  40,649. 

In  1890  the  immigration  amounted  to  138,407  and  the  emi- 
gration to  82,981,  a  net  gain  to  the  Republic  of  55,246,  and  in 
1891  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  75,397  and  90,935,  respec- 
tively. During  a  period  of  34  years,  from  1857  to  1890,  the 
immigrants  numbered  1,683,677  and  the  emigrants  413,055,  an 
addition  to  the  population  of  1,270,272  inhabitants,  60  per  cent 
of  whom  were  Italians. 

Most  immigrants  are  from  the  south  of  Europe.  From  1880  to 
1887  the  Italians  formed  70  per  cent  of  the  total ;  Spaniards,  10.25 
per  cent;  French,  7.75  per  cent;  and  all  others  but  12  per  cent. 

In  1887  ^^  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  was  600,000, 
including  280,000  Italians,  150,000  French,  100,000  Spaniards, 
40,000  English,  and  20,000  Germans. 

Religion. — Although  the  constitution  recognizes  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  that  of  the  state,  all  other  creeds  are  toler- 
ated, and  there  are  more  Protestant  churches  in  Buenos  Ayres 
than  in  any  other  city  in  South  America.     In  189 1  the  Government 
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budget  contained  an  estimate  of  272,880  pesos  in  aid  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  right  of  civil  marriage  was  established  by 
law  in  1888. 

Education. — As  reported  by  the  General  Government,  in  1890 
there  were  3,233  elementary  schools,  with  7,054  teachers  and 
249,677  pupils,  the  public  schools  being  under  the  control  of  the 
ministry  of  education.  The  secondary  system,  also  controlled  by 
the  Government,  has  16  academies,  450  professors,  and  3,127 
pupils;  14  normal  schools  for  women,  with  5,233  students;  13  for 
men,  with  4,630  students,  and  7  mixed,  with  2,883  students,  there 
being  1,005  professors  employed  in  the  normal-school  system. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  national  observatory  at  Cordoba,  muse- 
ums at  B  uenos  Ayres  and  La  Plata,  and  a  meteorological  bureau ; 
2  universities,  comprising  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  engineering 
and  mines,  with  1,007  students  in  attendance;  also,  2  practical 
schools  of  agriculture,  a  naval  and  a  military  academy. 

Finance. — The  national  debt  in  1890  amounted  to  355,762,141 
pesos.  In  1891  it  was  estimated  at  372,880,862  pesos,  of  which 
157,100,330  pesos  were  external  obligations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditures  for 
four  years: 


[The  gold  peso  is  worth  9^ 

.4  cents,  American  currency.] 

1887. 

1888. 

1890. 

189T. 

Revenue  

Pesos. 
56,  882,  057 
54,  098,  227 

Pesos. 
57,110,734 
50,801,631 

Pesos. 
73,150,856 
92,  853,  846 

Pesos. 

75,501.077 
67,  882,  483 

ExDenditures 

The  actual  revenue  of  1 89 1  was  principally  derived  as  follows : 

Pesos. 

Import  dues 47,  465,  642 

Stamped  paper 3,  284,  300 

Post-office,  telejrraphs,  etc 2,  247,  837 

Port  dues,  warehousing,  etc i,  294,  528 

Land  tax 3,  448,  846 

Sundries 17,  759,  924 

Total 75i  50I1 077 
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The  estimates  of  the  budget  for  1 892  were  as  follows : 

Budget^  i8g2. 


Revenue. 


Import  dues  . . . . 
Export  dues  . . . . 
Stamped  paper. . 
Property  tax . . . . 

Excise 

Licenses 

Other  receipts  . . 


Paper 
currency. 


Pesos. 


4,000,000 
I,  500,000 
4,  200,  000 
I,  300,000 
I,  230,000 


Gold. 


Pesos. 
15,  500,000 
3,000,000 


2,  330,  000 


Total '12,  230, 000   20,  830, 000 


Expenditures. 


Interior 

Foreign  affairs  . . . 

Finance  

Justice  and  pub- 
lic instruction. . 

War 

Marine , 


Total 


Paper 
currency. 


Gold. 


Pesos. 
13.625,386  , 
261,  120 
3.9".  M5 

7. 162,  657 

11.040,586 

5,  734,  824 


Pesos. 


256,680 
10. 993. 657 


41,735,718 


11.250,337 


jirmy  and  Navy, — The  army  in  1891  comprised  43  generals. 
595  field  officers,  261  captains,  496  subalterns,  and  6,498  men, 
There  are  4  divisions,  containing  in  all  5  regiments  of  infantry, 
4  of  cavalry,  and  2  of  artillery.  The  militia  comprises  236,000 
men  between  1 7  and  45  years,  and  68,000  reserve,  between  45 
and  60  years.  There  is  a  military  school,  with  125'  cadets,  and  a 
school  for  noncommissioned  officers.  The  naval  school  has  60 
cadets  and  the  school  of  gunners  80.  In  1891  the  navy  of  the 
Republic  included  1  sea-going  armor  clad,  2  coast-defense  armor 
dads  (monitors),  2  deck-protected  cruisers,  7  gunboats,  2  trans- 
ports, 3  screw  and  4  paddle  dispatch  boats,  1  torpedo-school  ship, 
4  torpedo  boats,  4  spar-torpedo  boats,  and  a  corvette,  besides  6 
sailing  vessels.  Several  new  men  of  war  are  now  under  construc- 
tion in  England,  and  the  Government  has  also  reenforced  its  tor- 
pedo material.  There  are  in  all  about  73  guns.  The  sea-going 
armor  clad  Almirante  Brown  is  of  4,200  tons  displacement,  5,400 
horse  power,  and  is  protected  by  9-inch  steel-faced  armor.  In  her 
central  battery  she  carries  6  1  i^-ton  breech-loading  guns  of  the 
Armstrong  type,  and  has  2  other  guns  of  the  same  caliber  mounted 
at  the  bow  and  stem  respectively.     She  is  also  equipped  with 
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Whitehead  torpedoes  and  the  electric  light.  A  new  cruiser,  the 
2^  de  Mayo^  one  of  the  best  of  her  type,  constructed  in  England, 
is  about  to  be  placed  in  service.  The  navy  is  manned  by  1,966 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  445  officers  and  1,294  men  are  in  the 
marine  service  and  227  officers  and  men  in  the  torpedo  service. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  principal  productions  of  the  coun- 
try are  wool,  hides  and  skins,  wheat,  maize,  hay,  linseed,  flour, 
jerked  beef,  bran,  bones  and  bone-ash,  frozen  sheep  carcasses,  hair, 
sugar,  wine,  grease,  and  tallow. 

Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  is  the  most  important  industry  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  animal  products  constitute  the  chief 
articles  of  the  export  trade.  In  1888  the  animal  wealth  was  esti- 
mated at  369,561,607  pesos,  represented  by  70,453,665  sheep, 
22,869,385  homed  cattle,  and  4,398,283  horses.  The  wool  ex- 
port of  1890  was  1 18,400  tons,  valued  at  35,521,000  pesos,  and 
in  1891  the  export  thereof  advanced  to  138,600  tons,  the  total  clip 
of  1891  being  estimated  at  296,000,000  pounds.  The  export  of 
sheep  carcasses  grew  from  75,323  pesos  in  1885,  when  this  indus- 
try was  started,  to  1,633,105  pesos  in  1890. 

Agriculture  has  made  rapid  strides  and  now  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  wealth.  The  land  under  cultivation  in  1875 
was  only  825,492  acres,  and  in  1889  the  area  had  grown  to 
5,899,859  acres,  being  even  then  barely  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country.  The  cultivated  area  of  1 89 1  was  estimated 
at  6,700,000  acres,  about  4,999,000  being  in  cereals,  and  the  prob- 
able yield  was  stated  for  wheat  at  900,000  tons,  maize  1 ,000,000 
tons,  and  linseed  23,000  tons.  The  agricultural  products  exported 
1111889  ^^^^  of 'the  value  of  16,935,547  pesos,  and  in  1890 
25,591,401  pesos,  and  the  harvest  of  1889  was  valued  at  100,- 
552,000  pesos. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  wine  and  sugar  production. 
In  1889  it  was  estimated  that  35,000  tons  of  sugar,  valued  at 
10,500,000  pesos,  were  produced.     The  acreage  of  the  vineyards 
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is  roughly  estimated  at  70,000,  and  the  industry  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. 

Mining  is  an  important  industry,  silver,  copper,  tin,  bismuth, 
and  borate  of  lime  in  small  quantities  being  found.  The  mineral 
exports  of  1889  and  1890  were  1,629,160  pesos  and  673,690 
pesos,  respectively,  silver  forming  the  chief  part. 

Railways  and  telegraph. — The  length  of  railway  open  for  traffic, 
to  March,  1892,  was  7,676  miles,  connecting  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Republic  with  the  capital.  There  were  in  addition  a  num- 
ber of  miles  in  construction  and  10,285  ^^^^  projected  or  under 
survey.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  22  national  lines, 
and  branches  open  for  traffic,  to  the  end  of  1 890  (represented  by 
their  capital)  was  $346,493,054.  Their  receipts  for  1890  amounted 
to  $41,157,487  and  the  expenses  to  $27,784,942.  The  great 
Transandine  Railway,  connecting  the  two  oceans,  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  is  nearing  completion.  Six  hundred  and 
forty-eight  miles  in  the  Argentine  are  finished,  and  the  remaining 
portion,  149  miles,  109  of  which  are  in  the  Argentine,  is  in  a 
forward  state.  In  1892  there  were  70,415  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
in  operation,  1 1,250  miles  belonging  to  the  State  and  the  rest  to 
private  companies.  The  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches  sent 
in  the  year  1891  was  2,340,000;  number  of  offices  in  1887,  668. 
A  concession  was  granted  in  November,  1889  to  lay  a  direct  cable 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Europe,  which  must  be  ready  within  thirty 
months.  The  concessionaire  made  a  deposit  of  $  100,000  in  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  as  a  guarantee. 

The  postal  movement  of  1890  was  60,844,963  letters,  860,716 
postal  cards,  and  43,974,107  newspapers,  etc.  There  are  946 
offices  (post  and  telegraph). 

Banking. — On  November  3,  1887,  a  law  of  national  banks  simi- 
lar to  the  banking  law  of  the  United  States  was  promulgated. 
There  are  at  present  40  banks  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  5  of 
which  belong  to  English  companies. 
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Navigation. — The  subjoined  table  indicates  the  port  entries  of 
the  country  in  the  year  1891 : 


Vessels. 


Foreign  navigation: 

Sailing  vessels  with  cargoes 
Sailing  vessels  in  ballast. . . 

Steamers  with  cargoes 

Steamers  in  ballast 


Total 

Interior  navigation 

Grand  total  . 


Tonnage. 


627,  382 

70.  135 
2,  999,  129 
1,578,446 

5,275,092 
4,  894,  261 


56,  635        10, 169,  353 


COMMERCE. 

The  financial  troubles  which  have  crippled  the  commerce  of 
the  Argentine  have  begun,  however,  to  disappear.  Gold,  which 
in  February,  1892,  was  quoted  at  280,  in  December  was  170;  the 
5  per  cent  bonds,  which  had  declined  to  58,  have  recovered  to  72^, 
and  sterling  bonds  have  risen  from  27  to  41. 

This  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  nation  has 
been  attended  by  an  increase  in  its  commerce.  The  imports  of 
the  first  six  months  of  1892  were  $37,900,000,  against  $33,200,000 
in  the  first  half  year  of  1 89 1 ;  and  the  exports  for  these  periods 
were,  respectively,  $66,200,000,  against  $62,100,000. 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  corresponding  half  years  were 
$36,100,000  in  1892  and  $24,650,000  in  1891. 

An  estimate  of  the  exports  for  the  entire  year  of  1892  gives 
$13,500,000  for  wheat,  $8,100,000  for  corn,  $1,600,000  for  lin- 
seed, $500,000  for  hay,  $600,000  for  flour. 

The  exports  of  wool  will  probably  reach  $40,000,000;  hides 
and  skins,  $20,000,000;  meat,  $9,000,000;  tallow,  $4,000,000. 

Other  pastoral  products  are  expected  to  give  an  exportation  of 
$  1 0,000,000,  the  total  of  all  exports  promising  to  reach  $  1 08,300,000. 

The  present  political  condition  of  the  country  under  its  new 
administration  seems  to  be  settled,  and  the  nation  to  have  entered 
on  a  period  of  industrial  and  commercial  regeneration. 
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SPECIAL  COMMERCE  * 


Imports  into  and  exports  from  t?ie  Argentine  Republic  by  countries  from  1888  to  i8gi^  inclusive. 

[The  value  of  the  peso  is  96.5  cents  in  United  States  money.] 


Countries. 

1888. 

1889. 

X890. 

189X. 

United  Kingdom  : 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Imports  from 

44.044.851 

56,  820,  169 

57.816,510 

28.317,802 

Exports  to 

17,061,411 

14.931,394 

19,  299.  095 

14,  797,  740 

United  States  : 

Imports  from 

9.  909,  895 

16,  801,  750 

9.  301,  541 

3,  446,  691 

Exports  to 

6, 665,  520 

7,  726,  691 

6, 066, 958 

4.  195,  966 

France  : 

Imports  from 

22,  966,  857 

30.  237. 407 

19. 875. 877 

7.925.041 

Exports  to 

27.  973.  561 

38,  264,  414 

26,683.318 

23,681.722 

Germany : 

Imports  from 

13. 310. 094 

15.477,754 

12,  301.  472 

6.  204. 889 

Exports  to 

13. 309, 546 

17,120,472 

11.561,451 

11,434,228 

Spain : 

Imports  from 

3. 913.  811 

4.  565, 470 

4,  302,  284 

1.567.975 

Exports  to 

3.  313.  864 

3.332,115 

2,083,817 

I.  288,  359 

Holland : 

Imports  from 

276,  815 

831.372 

850,  121 

119. 251 

Exports  to 

116,479 

160,  240 

33. 485 

Belgium  : 

Imports  from 

11,084,482 

13. 958,  247 

10,  986,  710 

6,475.951 

Exports  to 

16,  679.  944 

16,  326, 423 

12,  003,  086 

16, 644. 639 

Uruguay : 

Imports  from 

5.  443, 001 

7.206,315 

5,  885.  758 

2,  549,  225 

Exports  to 

2,681,283 

5.  393.  960 

5.  506,  675 

4,  502.  845 

Italy : 

Imports  from 

7,  764, 023 

10, 188, 189 

8.  663, 027 

4,  205. 165 

Exports  to 

2,  742,  960 

3,930.134 

3, 194,  802 

3,  246,  930 

Brazil : 

Imports  from 

2,  377,  734 

2,607,017 

3.  354.  566 

1.498.289 

Exports  to 

2,460,451 

7.  522,  835 

8,  442,  563 

9, 087, 432 

Paraguay : 

Imports  from 

1,762,411 

I.  377.  543 

I,  724, 050 

1,340.012 

Exports  to 

384. 373 

855.  292 

336,  566 

450, 471 

Chile  : 

Imports  from 

29.  959 

19.509 

51.  "4 

15.804 

Exports  to 

1,682,011 

2.  504,  727 

2. 188.951 

2,  372.  343 

Portugal  : 

Imports  from 

59.  670 

72,  567 

no,  182 

15.  522 

Exports  to 

136,  271 

189,  581 

456,  701 

16.  579 

West  Indies : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

2,  212 

910 
I,  290, 472 

13.034 
I.  282.  198 

I,  246,  716 

975. 075 

Bolivia : 

Imports  from 

53.  359 

63.313 

85.509 

149-  485 

Exports  to 

247.  365 

328.  203 

296.  952 

463.  764 

All  other  countries : 

Imports  from 

5,412,936 

4.  342,  352 

6,  932, 091 

3, 321, 671 

Exports  to 

3.  526,  627 

2,981,865 

I.  557.  744 

Total  imports 

128,412,  no 
100, 111,903 

164,  569,  884 
122,815,057 

142,  240,  812 
100,  818.  993 

67. 165,  807 
96.  703.  325 

Total  exDorts 

*  Not  including  coin  and  bullion. 
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During  the  same  period  the  commerce  in  coin  and  bullion  has 
been  as  follows : 


Yrtir. 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

Gold. 

Silver.              Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Pesos. 

9,o88,iW9 

44.  613.  897 

11,576,006 

6,  946.  812 

8,  885,  388 

Pesos. 
659,  657 
196,  253 
172,  853 
204,  439 
370,  220 

Pesos. 
9,  748.  596 
44,810,  150 

".749.759 
7. 151.  251 
9,  255,  608 

1 

1 

1          Pesos. 
9,471,983 
8, 492.  374 
27,815,546 

5. 009,  358 

I,  183,  891 

Pesos. 
405,  202 
242,  126 

615.705 
274.  542 
519.  209 

Pesos. 
9,  877,  185 
8.  734.  500 
28,431,251 
5.283,900 
I,  703,  100 

Imports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  by  articles^  1887  ^^  i8qo. 


Articles. 


Homed  cattle 

Other  live  stock 

Refined  sugar 

Cheese 

Other  groceries  and  comestibles. 

Beer,  bottled 

Brandy,  bottled 

Other  liquors  and  wines 

Tobacco  

Cotton  fabrics 

Cassimeres 

Other  spun  and  woven  goods. . . 

Clothing,  etc 

Prepared  medicines 

Perfumery 

Other  drugs  and  chemicals 

Pine  lumber 

Furniture 

Other  lumber  and  wooden  ar- 
ticles   

Printing  paper 

Other  paper,  and  manufactures 
of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Wire  for  fencing 

Iron,  unmanufactured 

Other  iron,  and  manufactures  of. 

Railway  materials 

Materials  for  other  public  works. 

iewelry 
[etallic  belting 

Other  metals,  and  manufactures 

of 

building  stone 

Hydraulic  cement 

Other  sionc  and  glassware  and 
ceramics 


1887. 


Pesos. 
156,393 

253.  184 

4.  353.  407 
1,073,629 

10,  497,  807 

654.  723 
902,  850 

13. 930,  864 

1.697.383 

8, 078,  595 

2,651,096 

11,500,399 

7.433.951 
668,  971 

428,  503 
3,081,524 
6,  155.  658 

952,  268 

1.  633,  750 
717,257 

2.  394.  589 
I.  753.  183 
I,  863,420 
1,480,599 

11,015,347 

3.  534.  555 
I,  505.  348 

797.  289 
692,  833 

1,525.141 
692,  214 

579.  555 
3, 456, 092 


1888. 


Pesos. 

93, 145 
141,  830 

3.  541.  152 

998. 214 

10, 02 r,  983 

581.  793 

615,  708 

II,  154,  328 

1,  587.  571 
5. 052,  507 

2,  837,  620 

13.  309.  500 

7,  727.  798 
600,614 

341.  150 

3,  384,  500 
5, 026,  836 

1,  083,  225 

2,  289,  549 
910, 038 

2, 488, 457 
1,911,830 
1,515.368 

2,  620,  495 

13,507.451 
13,624,351 

1,847,981 

862,  838 

607,  668 

1.334,571 
1,343,091 

674. 375 

3.  975. 123 


1889. 


Pesos. 

35.  748 

118,  185 

6,  275,  810 

954.  682 

II,  120,412 

1.077,032 

797.  190 
13,427,385 

I,  895.  788 

4.  975.  647 
3,  479,  846 

15.693.749 
8, 080,  180 

469. 133 
461,  252 

3,  826,  412 
7.813.897 

1,  385.  837 

2,  907, 124 

1,  308, 456 

2,  632,  368 
2,  502,  796 

1.  983, 194 

2,  883, 058 
19,  860,  861 
19,249,811 

4,  923.  938 

949.544 
625,  248 

2.  297,  019 
1,770,422 


4,  888,  224 


1890. 


Pesos. 
91,294 
309,  222 
5.021,375 

593.  967 
10,  796,  116 

747,  059 

540,  306 

11,502,975 

2,  554,  017 

5,  675. 105 

3,  999.  541 
13.816,717 

6,  533,  603 
273.  560 
257,  624 

3.  344.  358 
4, 263,  132 
1, 116, 105 

2,020,  175 

1,  254,  608 

2,  373.  990 

1,  704,  709 

571. 132 
949.003 

8,046,  617 
34, 074,  830 

2, 198,  673 
296, 030 

377.9" 

1. 995.  721 
778,  786 

394. 423 

2,  962,  314 
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Imports  of  tht  Argentine  Republic  by  articles^  1887  to  tSgo — Continued. 


Articles. 


Stone  coal 

Kerosene 

Other  combustibles,  etc 

Fancy  articles 

Apothecary  apparatus,  etc 

Other  various  manufactured  ar 
tides 

Total  imports 


1887. 


Pesos. 
4, 079,  866 

1,  340,  299 
289,  998 

1, 086, 952 
108, 420 

2,  342, 183 


117,352,125 


1888. 


Pesos. 

3.  337.  985 
706,  249 

228,  506 

1, 148,  799 

363,  714 
4.933.177 


128.412,  no 


1889. 


Pesos. 

6,  515.  141 
908,  306 

170,363 

1.535.333 

413. 587 

4,  356,  906 


164,  569,  884 


X890. 


Pesos. 

5. 145. 820 

833.  877 
270,  314 

892. 377 
182, 264 

3,881  162 


142,  240, 812 


Exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  by  articles^  i88^  to  i8go. 


Articles. 


Goat  .skins 

Sheepskins 

Ox  and  cow  hides 

Wool,  unwashed  . . .  •. 

Other  animal  products  and  cattle 

Wheat 

Maize 

Other  agricultural  products 

Jerked  beef 

Grease  and  tallow 

Other  industrial  products 

Forest  products 

Mineral  products 

Other  products  and  articles. . . . 

Total  exports 


1887. 


Pesos. 
460,  140 

8,  408.  742 

12.  047.  837 
32.749,315 

2,  597. 459 
9.514.635 
7,  236,  886 
4.  516,  620 
2,  398, 424 
788,  777 
1.525.558 

330.  214 
186,  356 

1,661,657 


84,421,  820 


1888. 


Pesos. 
585,  478 

5, 610,  923 
14.631,009 
44,  858. 606 

5.  389.  939 
8,  248,  614 

5. 444, 464 
2,  605,  282 
3. 456,  787 
2, 140,  393 
2,  508,  667 

781,  793 

1,  526,  057 

2,  323,  891 


100, 111,903 


1889. 


Pesos. 
821.  590 
II,  386,  593 

13.709.014 

56.  709.  774 

6,655.744 

1,  596.  446 
12.977,721 

2,361,380 
6,  139.  875 

3.  297.  471 

2,  509,  020 

793. 257 

1,  629,  160 

2,  228,  012 


122,815,057 


1890. 


Pesos. 

1,023.478 

6,  787,  108 

10,  931,  2X3 

35,521,681 

7,043,112 

9,  836,  824 

14,  145,  639 

1,  608,  938 

3.913.304 
1,996,629 

3, 089, 303 

1. 413. 324 

673.690 

2.  834.  745 


100,  818, 993 


Destination  of  Argentine  exports ^  by  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Bones  and  bone  ash. 
Feathers,  ostrich. . . 

Flour 

Grease  and  tallow. . . 

Hair 

Hides  and  skins . . . , 

Indian  corn , 

Linseed 

Meat  extract , 


December  31,  1890. 


To  the  Uni- 
ted States. 


Pesos. 
10 

84.  178 
22,717 
240 
51.561 
198.  473 
3.  360,  753 
10  029 

77.521 


To  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Pesos. 
115,998 
427,  250 

71 

34, 440 

618, 634 

41.  788 
2,  357.  362 
6,  804,  498 

574.  392 


To  France. 


Pesos. 
37.  860 
18.712 

5.673 
16.  984 

176,686 

128, 863 

6,  446.  356 

I.  841.046 

132.827 


To  Germany. 


Pesos. 


14.  687 

307 

35.  482 

14.  805 

37.  797 
2,  240, 343 

699,  322 
115. 124 
209, 428 


To  Belgium. 


Pesos. 
8,850 

14.  274 
623 

55.174 

44.464 

307.312 

2,  223,  204 

1.097  957 

154.639 
160, 236 
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Destination  of  Argentine  exports^  by  principal  articles — Continued. 


Articles. 


Provisions,  frozen  sheep 

Silver 

Wheat 

Wood 

Wool,  unwashed 

All  other  articles 


Total 


December  31,  1890. 


■^.S.f'sJt^!- 1""  Kli^dot"'',  To  K«nce.    To  Ge™«.y.  To  BeMjium. 


Pesos, 


195.  526 
11,680 

1-950,548 
103.  722 


6,  066,  958 


Pesos. 
I,  526,  561 

181,275 
3.  867,  249 

607,  310 
1,444,209 

698,  058 


Pesos. 
106.544 

"7.  154 
486,  397 

97. 725 
16,  746,  254 

324.  237 


Peso*. 

Pesos. 

184,  199 
281,044 

156,321 
7. 419, 405 

158,177 

10,  250 

I.  276,  064 

35.  880 

6,413.364 
200,  795 

19,299,095 


26,683,318  .11,566,441  !l2,  003, 086 


Source  of  Argentine  imports,  by  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements  . . 

Animals 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medi- 
cines, etc 

Combustibles,  coal,  ker- 
osene, etc 

Fancy  articles,  etc 

Furniture 

Glass  and  stone  ware 

iron  and  steel,  and  other 
manufactures  of    

jewelry  and  manufactures 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals  .  . 

Leather,  and  manufactures 
of 

Liquors,  wines,  and  bever- 
ages   

Wood,  and  other  manufac- 
tures of 

Machinery 

Paper,  books,  etc 

Provisions,  cereal  prod- 
ucts, groceries,  etc 

Public  works,  materials  for. 

Spun  and  woven  goods  . . . 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Wearing  apparel 


December  31,  1890. 


From  the 
United 
States. 


4. 


I. 


Total  imports,  all  articles.  9,  30T.  541 


Pesos. 

477. 517 
12,600 

428,  628 

096,626 

33.  755 

198.  545 

74.  102 

180,  723 


77. 145 
19. 156 
11,981 

095. 772 
292,617 

61,494 

168, 342 
266,  753 
490,664 

185.446 
3.655 


From  the 

United 
Kingdom. 


Pesos 

99.  152 
20I,  870 

1,092,727 

4,  493.  425 
262,  133 

114.  271 
931. 102 

2,992,185 


869,  695 
305.  481 
403.  097 

595.813 

I,  172,  338 

418, 127 

1,095.748 
26,  599,  724 
13. 625.  936 

68,  104 
1,687.409 


From  France. 


Pesos. 
11,540 
87,200 

661,432 

41.  865 
554.  727 
357.331 
639.  543 

510.441 


F'rom  Ger- 
many. 


Pesos. 

23.  398 
16,200 

713.4" 

69,862 
501,919 

167,  350 
483,096 

575.227 


From 
Belg^ium. 


Pesos. 
3.630 
29,400 

155.834 

105,  176 
184,  388 
196,088 
983.  131 

1.596,928 


57,816,510 


692, 529 

313. 138 

170.329 

712. 932 

225,  897 

275.  590 

4. 847. 687 

628.  636 

355.047 

298, 141 

357.  274 
481,  500 

400,444 
271,099 
986,  570 

214.419 
265,  861 

546,  899 

4, 100,  935 
402, 068 

2.  796.  797 

1,049,023 

481.436 
2,  880,  403 

846, 105 
2,  185,  273 
I,  570.  529 

252, 464 
I,  635,  668 

197.651 
1.941,782 

419,  141 
496.  981 

19.875.877 

12,  301,  472 

10,  986.  710 
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t.  xports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  countries  specified  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by 

principal  articles  from  i88j  to  i8gi^  inclusive. 


1887.                   x888. 

1889 

1890. 

189X. 

From  United  States : 
Wood,    and    manufac- 
tures of 

Dollars. 
1, 495. 998 

617.  584 

538,  814 
457.  337 

446,001 
797.  246 

94.699 

152, 950 

62,  827 

198.  329 

32.  567 
777.  377 

Dollars. 
I,  839,  012 

740,  680 

877.519 
426,  654 

489.  213 
486,  028 

115.836 
47,096 

133.  664 
90,561 

49.  431 
803.  717 

Dollars. 
2.  554. 658 

I.  193,  881 
1,069  320 

726, 795 

719,  887 
497.  894 

151.771 
100,960 

179.257 
92, 038 

97.  216 
992.400 

Dollars. 
1.812,087 

1.424,125 

1,065.445 
441,  830 

I,  321.  256 
476,  079 

122,611 

92.  752 
316,  986 

157.819 

65,  286 
1,026,351 

Dollars. 
586,  821 

251,  189 
200.  Od8 

Iron    and    steel,    and 
manufactures  of 

Agricultural    i  m  p  1  e- 
ments 

Mineral  oils,  refined. . . 
Carriages,    horse  and 

railroad  cars 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 

etc 

439. 005 

505. 867 
93. 389 

64, 182 
67,166 

106, 193 
19. 139 

40,206 

344.870 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute, 
manufactures  of  .... 

Books,  maps,  engrav- 
insrs.  etc 

Provisions,     compris- 
ing meat  and   dairy 
products 

All  other  articles 

Total 

5.671.729 

6,099,411 

8.  376,  077 

8,  322. 627 

2,718.075 

From  United  Kingdom  : 
Iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought 

5. 175.43Q 
8,  216,  730 

2,  236, 132 
4.  223,  543 
I.  172,  593 
791.712 
I,  042,  935 

471.457 

359.  834 
321,812 

150.477 
310,  239 

253.  326 

180,  752 
5, 409,  698 

11,398,603 
5,  247, 440 

3,  620,  949 
3. 167.  556 

1,246.374 
910.  585 

641,483 
606,  770 

389. 145 

358.817 

306, 404 
284,  496 
274.  295 

244,  274 
8,  564, 179 

13.397.255 
7,742,611 

4, 966.  327 
4, 097,  880 
2,  420, 266 

775.  302 
1,408,141 

1.171,045 

473, 063 

443.693 

585. 644 
373. 471 
473.  399 

345.  930 
13.  309.  337 

11.990,365 
4,  758, 906 

4,  869. 478 
2,150,307 

2.175.345 
362, 992 

1.205,393 

739.  854 
180,625 

232,  395 

545. 929 
137. 663 
289,  708 

139.  931 
II,  178,  118 

4, 057, 644 
5. 331.  226 

1.910,481 
1.424.858 

I.  547. 430 
141.  756 
726,  364 

149.  513 
56, 813 

Cottons 

Machinery    and     mill 
work 

Woolens 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel. 

Hardware  and  cutlery  . 

Jute  manufactures 

Earthen,     china,     and 
glass  ware 

Apparel     and     haber- 
dashery   

Painters'    colors     and 
materials 

136,  707 

Stationer}'  (other  than 
Daner)    

208,  583 

Linens,  by  the  yard. . . . 
Chemicals  and  dyestuffs 
Leather,  wrought  and 
unwrousrht 

92.  522 
199,063 

37.044 

All  other  articles 

4. 645.  562 

Total 

30.  316,  670 

37,261,370 

51.983.364 

40,957.009 

20, 666.  566 
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Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  countries  specified  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by 
principal  articles  from  j88y  to  iSgiy  inclusive — Continued. 


From  France : 

Wine 

Wood.manafactures  x)f. 

Cotton,  manufactures 
of 

Hides  and  leather, 
manufactures  of 

Clothing.  leady-made. . 

Refined  sugar 

Iron,  manufactures  of  . 

Fancy  articles  (notions 
and  perfumery) 

Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Jewelry  (gold  and  sil- 
ver)     

Spirits 

Paper,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Earthen  and  china  ware . 

All  other  articles 


1887. 


Dollar*. 

8. 038,  834 
3,  887.  538 

2,  526,  006 

2. 473. 022 
1,920,203 
1,074,692 

995,993 

848.  841 

583,  858 

582,  669 
487,244 

374.  583 

336.  385 

3.601,697 


Total '27,  732,  165 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


Dollars. 
8,706,412 

5.  378,  819 


!       Dollars. 
10,242,643 
1,816,970 


Dollars. 

7,  310, 082 

I,  643,  728 


I,  905,  170      2,  100,  580       I,  428,  278 


1,463,514 

I,  558,  361 

932. 321 
628, 556 

1.793.269 

613.  319 

316,  633 
300,  673 

580,  72C 

347, 196 
4.417,343 


25, 942,  312 


2,  527,  684 

1.455.798 

2,  850,  343 

863,  724 

2.  7".  495 
1,018,757 

359,155 
383, 314 

506,090 

473.  905 
5,617,098 


32,  751,  864 


866, 450 

908,684 

1,068,884 

587.  300 

1, 626, 667 

687, 719 

166,  202 
210, 143 

274. 473 
226,  754 

2,  963, 044 


19, 968, 408 


1891. 


Dollars. 


1 
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Imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  countries  specified  by  principal  articles  from 

1887  to  i8giy  inclusive. 


I 

;     1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

I89I. 

Into  United  States: 

Hides  and  skins 

other  than  fur 

Wool,    unmanufac- 
tured   

■ 

Dollars. 
2.  588,  517 

695.  075 

230,  616 
224, 484 

33.969 
327.  531 

Dollars. 

3, 969,  203 

I.  178,003 

237.  303 
239.  410 

47.  122 
231. 118 

Dollars. 

3,  749, 170 

Q08.  060 

Dollars. 
3,  441,  202 

Dollars. 
3. 912, 565 

I,  378,  116 

245.  315 

145.  179 

35. 321 

260,048 

Hair,    unmanufac- 
tured   

1 

171, 166          i8a.  016 

Fur  skins, undressed. 

Natural  feathers 

All  other  articles 

48,  973 

34.  540 

541. 800 

95.  513 

64. 033 
215,470 

Total 

4,  100, 192 

5,902.159 

5.454.618 

5,  401,  697 

5. 976, 544 

Into  United  Kingdom : 
Wheat  and    other 

grain 

Skins  and  furs 

Tallow  and  stearine  . 
Linseed  

4.314.075 
495.  815 
135.  30 

2, 197.  837 
222, 229 
358,  968 
157.  285 

53.  079 
2,153.898 

91.325 
419,  286 

6,  042.  529 
632,  047 
514.603 

1,007,920 

435.  776 
301,071 

244.  366 

93.  456 

3, 044,  229 

92,  658 
529.  709 

1 

1,877.729   il2,  568,933 
609,  490            619,  826 
803,  143    ;         266,  139 
801,322    1           (♦) 
194,811    1         247,768 
369,  143    1         422,  368 

855. 394  !       339.  745 
86.  xi^K  '         "afi-  747 

6, 618, 669 
625,  545 
448, 497 
219. 355 
598. 633 
628, 173 
634, 012 
16, 337 

3,849,455 

1,212, 191 
1, 945.  534 

Bones 

Hides,  raw 

Wool,  sheep  or  lamb. 
Silver  ore 

Fresh  mutton 

Meats  preserved, 
other  than  salted  . . 
All  other  articles. . . . 

3.651.383 

102,  892 
459.  980 

4.  002,  628 

152,356 
1,441.   171 

Total 

10,  593.  193 

12,938,364 

9,811.750  j20,097,68i 

16,  795. 401 

Into  France  : 

Wool,    unmanufac- 
tured    

20,  157.  700 

9,  900,  877 

3,  986,  628 

755.  881 

445.  853 

214.  507 

234.  500 

36.  362 

•^28.  j66 

21.077.955 

9,  347,  440 

3,  732,  602 

514.801 

I,  173.268 

294.  472 

108.  102 

80,  828 

1 
1 

25.164,607    19.353.924 

I'^.  800.  IQS      12.  7^I.il02 

Hides  and  skins  .... 

Bread  stuffs 

2,  145,  022 

loi,  155 

496.906 
265,  880 
171.738 

46.  947 
410,617 

-       I     #  ^  -  •    -T 

6,471.251 
372.   697 
I.     171.    430 
438,    252 
226,031 
58.    872 
602.915 

Seeds,  oleaginous  . . . 
Grease 

Meats  of  all  kinds. . . 

Hair 

Feathers  ornamental  .• 

All  other  articles .... 

j^o,  .^\r\j     j             #  — .^.  -T 

Total . 

36,060.774       37.052,936 

*               1 

42:603,067    41,426,774 

1 

*  No  data. 
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^2  ARGENTINE     REPUBLIC. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  United  States  equivalents  are  as  follows: 

Money, — The  silver  peso  fuerte,  or  silver  dollar,  of  loo  centavos, 
the  monetary  unit,  is  worth  in  money  of  the  United  States  96.5 
cents  (January,  1892).  The  forced  paper  currency  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1885  ^^^  caused  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
paper  dollar,  which  was  worth  in  1891  27  cents,  gold.  Other 
coins  are,  in  gold,  the  argentine,  of  5  pesos,  worth  $4,824,  and 
the  %  argentine;  and,  in  silver,  divisions  of  the  peso,  of  50,  20,  10, 
and  5  centavos.     The  copper  coins  are  the  2  and  1  centavo  pieces. 

IV eights  and  Measures. — The  quintal  zz  10 1.28  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois; the  arroba  of  25  libraszz 25.32  pounds  avoirdupois;  the 
fanega  =:  3.89  bushels ;  the  vara  of  3  pies  zz  34. 1 2  +  inches ;  the 
frascozz2.5i  liquid  quarts.  On  January  1,  1887,  the  use  of  the 
French  metric  system  was  made  compulsory. 

The  country  has  adopted  the  double  monetary  standard  or 
bimetallic  system,  with  the  gold  or  silver  peso  as  the  monetary 
unit,  fixing  the  weight  of  the  first  at  1.6129  grammes,  900  fine, 
and  the  second  at  25  grammes  ot  equal  fineness.  The  gold  coin- 
age of  the  country  is  limited;  that  of  silver  can  not  exceed  4 
pesos  and  the  copper  20  centavos  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  paper  money,  extending  firom  the  5-centavo  note  to  the  500- 
peso  bank  bill,  had  in  the  latter  part  of  1890  a  circulation  of 
$212,901,535,  besides  about  $35,116,000  put  in  circulation  with- 
out sanction  of  the  law.  In  March,  1892,  the  total  circulation 
was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  $255,300,000. 
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Executive  Authority. — The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  with  certain  ministers  of  state  who  con- 
stitute his  cabinet.  The  President  is  elected  for  four  years  by 
direct  and  secret  ballot  of  all  citizens  who  can  read  and  write.  He 
can  not  be  reelected  to  succeed  himself  The  first  and  second 
Vice-Presidents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  they,  in  the 
absence,  illness,  or  other  inability  of  the  President,  perform  his 
functions  in  turn.  The  annual  salary  of  the  President  is  $24,000, 
that  of  the  first  Vice-President  is  $6,000  and  that  of  the  second 
$5,000.  The  cabinet  consists  of  the  following  five  ministers:  Of 
Foreign  Relations  and  Worship  (who  is  usually  the  chief  of  the 
cabinet),  of  Finance  and  Industry,  of  Government  and  Coloniza- 
tion, of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  and  of  War.  The  salary 
of  each  minister  is  $5,000. 

Legislative  Authority, — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
National  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  eighteen  members,  two  fi^om  each 
Department,  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.     The  Deputies 
are  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  number  sixty-eight.     Both 
chambers  convene  annually  on  the  6th  of  August  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  fact  that  on  that  day,  in  the  year  1826,  the  first  Con- 
gress, called  together  in  Chuquisaca  or  Sucre,  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  which  thereby  was  separated  from  Peru 
and  took  the  name  of  Bolivia  in  honor  of  its  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar.     The  salaries  of  Senators  and  Deputies  amount  to  $200 
per  month  during  the  ninety  days  of  the  session  of  the  chamber. 
Judicial  Authority. — The  supreme  tribunal  or  supreme  court  of 
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justice  sits  at  Sucre,  the  official  capital  of  the  Republic,  which  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  of  Accounts  (valores).  There  are 
also  in  the  Republic  seven  judicial  districts,  and  in  each  a  superior 
court,  which  sits  in  each  of  the  department  capitals  and  supervises 
the  judges,  attorneys,  etc. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  is  divided  into  9  departments,  one  of 
them,  the  Littoral,  being  occupied  by  Chile;  the  8  remaining  de- 
partments are  themselves  subdivided  into  46  provinces,  363  can- 
tons, and  207  vice-cantons 

According  to  the  most  recent  data,  the  area  of  Bolivia  is  784,554 
square  miles,  but  its  extension  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the  indefi- 
nite state  of  the  eastern  and  southern  frontier  line,  and  other  au- 
thorities place  it  at  526,141  square  miles,  515,156  square  miles,  and 
even  as  low  as  106,177  square  miles,  the  latter  being  the  estimate 
of  the  Bolivian  delegate  to  the  International  Railway  Conference. 

The  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  2,333,350  in- 
habitants, of  whom  1,000,000  are  aborigines  or  Indians  of  pure 
blood,  700,000  half  castes,  and  the  other  600,000  Creoles,  descend- 
ants of  Europeans;  a  recent  Bolivan  estimate  (1892)  places  the 
population  (based  upon  local  censuses  and  calculated  approxi- 
mately where  no  census  was  had)  at  1,184,900  inhabitants. 

Area  and  population  of  departments. 


Departments. 


Sucre  or  Chuquisaca 

La  Paz 

Potosi 

Cochabamba 

Gruro 

Santa  Cruz 

Tarija 

Veni  

Total 


Area  in  square 
miles. 


784.  554 


Population. 


72,796 

360,680 

44,  552 

642,  650 

55,400 

300,000 

36,  810 

450.  300 

25, 640 

170,000 

140, 180 

200,  500 

»I2.  545 

140,  560 

295,  631 

68, 650 

2.  333, 350 
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Internal  Organization, — The  civil  government  of  the  departments 
is  vested  in  a  prefect,  who  is  immediately  subject  to  the  executive 
power.  There  are  subprefects,  who  reside  in  the  provincial  capi- 
tals, as  the  prefect  resides  in  the  departmental  capitals.  The  can- 
tons are  administered  by  corregidores  and  alcaldes. 


Population  of  departmental  capitals. 


Sucre  (capital  of  the  Republic  and 
of  the  Department  of  Sucre)  ...  19, 000 

La  Paz  (present  residence  of  the 
Government) 56,  849 

Cocbabamba 19,  507 


Potosi Ill 944 

Santa  Cruz 10,  288 

Oruro 8,  520 

Bernardo  de  Tarija 8,  380 

Trinidad 4»  535 


Religion. — The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  alone  recognized  by 
the  State  and  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  publicly  practiced,  but 
other  religions  are  tolerated.  The  government  of  the  Bolivian 
church  is  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  Sucre  and  the  bishops  of  La 
Paz,  Cochabamba,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Education. — Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  second- 
ary, and  superior.  The  first,  which  is  free  and  obligatory,  is  af- 
forded by  493  municipal,  private,  and  parochial  schools,  distributed 
throughout  the  Republic,  with  an  attendance  of  24,224  pupils. 
Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  19  colleges,  of  which  8  are  for 
males,  6  for  girls,  and  5  are  private  lyceums.  Besides  these  insti- 
tutions for  secondary  instruction  there  are  also  4  seminaries,  the  num- 
ber of  students  being  2,658.  Higher  instruction  is  afforded  by  4 
universities,  which  have  850  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 

Finance. — According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
presented  to  the  Congress,  in  1890,  the  internal  debt  amounts  to 
4484,916  bolivianos  and  the  foreign  debt  to  3,763,273  bolivi- 
anos. The  latter  is  being  greatly  reduced.  The  national  budget 
for  1891  estimated  the  revenues  at  3,321,280  bolivianos  and  the 
expenditures  at  3,613,697  bolivianos.  The  budgets  for  the  eight 
departments  for  the  same  year  were  as  follows:  Revenue, 
1,384,949  bolivianos,  and  expenditures,  1,397,025  bolivianos. 
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Army, — The  regular  army  is  at  present  very  small,  including  no*: 
more  than  1,1 12  men.  There  is,  however,  a  large  national  guard, 
well  organized  and  disciplined,  consisting  of  not  less  than  20,000 
men,  and  which  can  be  doubled  in  case  of  war. 

Resources  and  Products, — The  natural  wealth  of  Bolivia  is  very 
great.     In  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  in  the  cold  regions  the 
alpaca,  whose  wool  is  especially  fine  and  much  esteemed  in  com- 
merce, and  the  llama,  the  guanaco,  and  the  vicugna,  which  are  of 
the  same  species.     The  wool  of  the  last  named  is  used  for  very  fine 
cloth.     There  are  found  also  the  chinchilla,  the  nutria,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals.     In  the  temperate  regions  abound  th»   wool- 
bearing  animals,  the  hairy  goat,  as  well  as  cattle,  horses,  and  mules. 
The  Afi-ican  dromedary  is  acclimated  in  the  south  of  Bolivia,  where 
it  lives  and  breeds.     In  the  hot  regions  are  found,  ordinary  cattle, 
the  sloth,  the  anta  (or  great  beast),  a  great  variety  of  deer,  birds  of 
all  kinds,  and  many  kinds  of  fish  in  its  rivers.     The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  also  extremely  rich  and  varied,  fumishing  very  fine 
cabinet,  dye,  and  building  woods;  the  coca,   whose   medicinal 
properties  the  pharmacopoeia  utilizes  as  the  best  local  anesthetic; 
the  coffee  of  Tungas,  which  competes  with  that  of  Mocha;  the 
cacao,  which  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  other  countries  of 
South  America;  vanilla;  sugarcane;  gum  elastic,  or  caoutchouc, 
which  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities;  com,  wheat,  potatoes, 
SMeet  potatoes,  yucca,  plantains,  and  tubers  of  all  kinds;  all  the 
fi"uits,  grains,  and  vegetables   known  in  temperate  and  tropical 
climates;  cotton,  of  three  different  natural  colors;  the  cork  tree, 
which  furnishes  corks;  the  wax  tree;  hemp;  quillay  or  vegetable 
soap;  linseed,  agave,  hemp,  etc.     Among  medicinal  products  there 
are  cinchona,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  tamarind,  palma  Cristi,  copaiba, 
ipecacuanha,  gum  arabic,  camphor,  tobacco,  balsams,  etc. 

The  chief  wealth  of  Bolivia  is  her  mineral  deposits,  but  insuffi- 
cient communications  have  greatly  retarded  their  development. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  great  abundance  throughout  almost 
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the  entire  country.  The  silver  production  of  1890  was  about 
603,791  lbs.,  and  for  6  months  (in  1891),  373,627  lbs.  The  total 
value  of  the  output  of  1890  was  estimated  at  11,020,691 
bolivianos,  and  that  of  the  silver  mines  from  1545  ^^  1826  at 
3406,366,035  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  from  1826  to  1846  at 
39,101,022  pesos.  The  copper  is  of  superior  quality.  There  are 
also  many  mines  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  platinum,  iron, 
zinc,  coal,  rock  crystal,  alum,  magnetic  ore,  talc,  etc.  Of  precious 
stones  there  are  found  emeralds,  opals,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  alabaster, 
berenguela  (a  species  of  translucent  alabaster);  and  jasper,  mar- 
bles of  all  kinds  and  colors,  slates,  pumice  stone,  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  basalt,  chalk,  saltpeter,  borax,  common  salt,  magnesia, 
etc.,  are  more  or  less  abundant. 

Banking. — The  chief  bank  is  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia,  at 

Sucre,  with  branches  at  La  Paz,  Potosi,  etc.  Its  paid-up  capital 
amounts  to  2,600,000  bolivianos  and  its  circulation  to  4,010,293 
bolivianos.  The  Banco  de  Potosi,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
1,000,000  bolivianos,  has  a  circulation  of  1,320,882  bolivianos. 
These  are  the  principal  banks  of  emission.  Other  institutions 
are  the  Credito  Hipotecario,  subscribed  capital  1,000,000  bolivi- 
anos; Banco  Garantizador  de  Valores,  and  Banco  Hipotecario 
Nacional. 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  much  more  considerable  than  is 
usually  given  in  the  published  statistics,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States,  where  Bolivia  cuts  but  little  figure  in  commer- 
cial transactions.  Bolivia  has  always  imported  most  of  its  foreign 
products  through  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica  and  has  exported  from 
the  same  port  all  of  its  rich  and  varied  products ;  consequently  no 
reliable  data  exist  as  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  Bolivia  through 
the  several  channels,  whether  by  the  Amazon,  by  the  Plata,  by  the 
Peruvian  ports,  or  by  the  ports  now  in  the  possession  of  Chile. 
During  the  war  of  the  Pacific  there  were  exported  through  the 
ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  according  to  data  published  in 
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Buenos  Ayres  in  1881,  $15,200,000  worth  of  unworked  silver  ore, 
and  that,  too,  from  the  southern  departments  only.  In  1881  the 
value  of  that  export  rose  to  more  than  $  1 7,000,000,  and  reached 
almost  $21,000,000  the  following  year.  These  facts  suffice  by 
themselves  to  prove  that  the  insignificant  figures  set  down  as  repre- 
senting the  Bolivian  commerce  are  merely  conjectural,  the  statisti- 
cians copying  one  another's  figures  without  making  independent 
investigations.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Bolivia  may  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $3j;,ooo,ooo  a  year,  of  which  probably 
$20,000,000  are  exports.  One  authority  estimates  the  commerce 
of  1887  at  5,720,000  bolivianos  for  imports  and  12,260,000  bolivi- 
anos for  exports.  The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Bolivia  amounts  to  almost  nothing,  none  of  the  Bolivian 
products  being  imported  into  the  United  States — some  of  them 
by  reason  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  others  because  of  the 
high  duties  which  they  have  to  pay. 

In  Bolivia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  quantity  of  American  dry 
goods,  drillings,  hardware,  machinery,  and  kerosene  are  used.  The 
trade  of  Bolivia  is  principally  with  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  neighboring  countries.  The  following  tables,  from 
their  official  statistics,  indicate  its  commerce  for  several  years  with 
the  three  principal  countries: 

Mxp&rts  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  countries  specified  to  Bolivia  by  principal  articles. 


Countries  and  articles. 


From  the  United  States : 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of , 

Cotton,  manufactures  of . . , 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 
tures of , 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 

Provisions  (meat  and  dairy 

products) 

All  other  articles 


1886. 


X887. 


Dollars. 


Total 


(*) 


Dollars, 
1.304 


1.304 


1888. 


Dollars. 

7.707 

1.373 
3.014 

2,369 
948 

2,036 
4,446 


21,  893 


1889. 

X890. 

I89I. 

Dollars. 

1.278 

749 

Dollars. 

2,279 

3,125 

15 

Dollars. 
169 
2,296 
50 

312 

2,659 

4,499 

3.993 

I,  206 

6,838 

11,002 

6.380 

*  Not  stated. 


Native  Bridge.  Bolivia. 
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Exports  of  domestic  mere  handise  from  the  countries  specified  to  Bolivia  by  principal  articles 

Continued. 


CouoUies  and  ai tides. 

From  the  United  Kingdom  : 
Iron,   wrought  and   u  n  - 

wrought 

Machinery  and  mill  work 
Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel  . . . 
Carriages,     railway,     and 

parts  of 

Cottons   

Bi^  and  empiy  sacks  . . . 

Hafdware  and  cutlery 

All  other  articles 

Total 

From  France : 

Sugar,  refined 

Spirits  and  liquors 

All  other  articles 

Total 


!     1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

61. 751 
56,  130 

192.  514 
80,205 

250.  255 
64,  286 

18.755 

29,044 

37.200 

9.548 
14,696 

8.565 

7.514 
17.41a 
15.  539 

66.929 
14.628 

4.887 

7.051 
84.  319 

4.604 
64.947 

3,  "9 
98.  955 

260,815 

411.779 

540.  259 

2 
1,268 
1.348 

7,461 

(*) 
1. 031 

5.946 

7.899 
24.  627 

2,618 

8.492 

38, 472 

1889. 


1890. 


Dollars.      Dollars 


None. 


9.321 

(*) 
2,274 


11.595 


None. 


4.856 

(♦) 
13. 157 


18,013 


1891 


Dollars. 


None. 


*  Not  stated. 


Imports  into  the  countries  specified  from  Bolivia  by  principal  articles. 


Countries  and  articles. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1 
X890.     1 

x89(. 

Into  the  United  States: 

Hair 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
1.477 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Tamoico  fiber 

3.  734 

All  other  articles  -.,..,.,. 

.     649 

30 

J.   /  JT 

Total 

(♦) 

None. 

None. 

2,  126 

30 

3.734 

Into  the  United  Kingdom: 
Cubic  niter 

524.  127 

158.969 
236,911 

7.640 

528, 585 
173. 199 

362.  700 
243. 072 

Conner 

T^^r  p*** 

Guano 

All  other  articles 

8,468 

87.  938 

Total 

927.  647 

710, 252 

693, 710 

None. 

Into  France: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

139.  269 

no 

(•) 

3.  "6 

89,668 

473.  704 
34.705 

327.  371 
59 

All  other  articles 

Total 

139.  379 

3.  "6 

89,668 

508,  409 

327.  430 

*  Not  stated. 
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Imports  from  Bolivia  tty  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


The  The  I 

United       United      France,  |Gennany,    Spain,        Italy,     Belgiam 
Sutes,   KiDffdom,      1889.       i888-'89.        1889.  1889.  x888. 

1889- '90.       1889.      . 


Dollars.,  Dollars.   1  Dollars. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 362,  700  473,  704 


Ores 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


Dollars*  ,  Dollars.    Dollars.    Dollars. 
5,474 


30 


243,072      539»07o 

87.  938  ,  34.  705    29. 988 


i6  '... 


30   693,710   508,409,574,532 


16 


Exports  from  the  follounng-named  countries  to  Bolivia  by  principal  articles. 


Domestic  exports  from— 


Articles. 


Carriages,  carts,  and  cars. . . 

Coal 

Copper.and  manufactures  of . 

Cotton,  manufactures  of . . . . 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  man- 
ufactures of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Malt  liquors 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Soap 

Sugar,  refined 

Wearing  apparel 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 

Wool,  manufactures  of...    . 

All  other  articles 

Total 


The  The      I  , 

United       United    ;  France,  .  Germany,     Spain,!    Italy,     Belgium^ 


States, 
i889-'9o. 


Kingdom.     1889. 
1889. 


i888-'89.  ,     1889. 


1889. 


x888. 


Dollars.     Dollars. 


980 


3.125 

280 

2,279 


(*) 

15 
410 

3.913 


66,  929 
37.  189 


14,  638 

4.886 

317.661 
676 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars.    Dollars. 

1 

17.  136 
49.  028 

2,856 

1 

. 



394 
1.884 


96,  001 


9.  320 


2,274 


27,  846 
10,  948 
12,  138 


28,  322 

3.570 

49.504 
40,  460 


11,002  1540,258  '11,594 


241,  808 


(+) 


(f) 


Not  specified. 


tSee  Colombia. 


Railways  and  "telegraph, — Bolivia  has  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  south,  the  line  extending 
from  Tupisa  to  Sucre  and  Potosi,  where  it  connects  with  a  line  to 
tne  port  of  Antofagasta  on  the  Pacific.  On  the  north  it  is  con- 
nected with  Peru  from  La  Paz.  Connection  has  been  made  be- 
tween  La  Paz  and  Sucre  by  way  of  Oruro,  with  a  branch  to 
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Cochabamba.  In  this  way  the  principal  cities  of  Bolivia  are  con- 
nected by  telegraph,  and  through  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic there  is  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  railway 
line,  which  starts  at  Antofegasta,  has  reached  Oruro,  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  Bolivia,  573  miles  from  An- 
tofagasta.  A  concession  has  just  been  made  for  the  extension  of 
a  Bolivian  line  from  Arequipa,  MoUendo,  and  Puno,  in  Peru,  as 
6r  as  La  Paz.  The  line  from  the  Argentine  Republic  has  almost 
reached  the  Bolivian  frontier. 

The  postal  movement  of  1889  amounted  to  928,851  pieces,  and 
the  post-offices  were  in  number  8 1 . 

Money. — The  boliviano,  or  dollar,  of  100  centesimos,  was  struck 
on  the  basis  of  the  5-franc  piece;  present  value  (January,  1892), 
69.1  cents  in  United  States  currency.  The  gold  onza  is  nominally 
equal  to  1 ']%  silver  pesos.  The  value  of  the  coinage  at  the  Gov- 
ernment mint  at  Potosi  in  1889  was  797,793  bolivianos;  in  1890, 
887,387  bolivianos,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1891,  808,920 
bolivianos. 

IVeights  and  Measures. — The  libra,  1.014  pounds  avoirdupois; 
the  quintal,  1014  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  arroba,  of  25  pounds, 
25.35  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  arroba  of  wine  or  spirits,  8.044  gal- 
lons ;  the  galon,  0.999  gallon ;  the  vara,  0.9 1 4  yard ;  the  square 
vara,  0.835  square  yard. 


United  States  of  Brazil. 


The  Republic  of  Brazil  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  continent  of 
South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guiana,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Colombia;  on  the  northeast,  east,  and  southeast  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  2,600  miles  and  the  extent  of  its  coast- 
line is  nearly  3,800  miles.  Brazil  claims  the  largest  number  of 
navigable  rivers  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Although  situated 
mainly  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  generally  agreeable  and 
not  unhealthy. 

Executive. — The  President  of  Brazil  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  by  direct  suffrage,  but  he  can  not  be  reelected  to  succeed 
himself  He  appoints  the  cabinet  ministers  and  exercises  much 
the  same  powers  as  those  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Vice-President,  who  succeeds  the  President  in  case 
of  death  or  disability  of  the  latter,  is  ineligible  to  the  Presidency 
if  he  fills  that  office  during  the  last  year  of  the  Presidential  term. 
Cabinet  ministers  are  also  ineligible  to  the  Presidency  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Legislative. — The  legislature  of  the  Republic  consists  of  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
sists of  members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  States  and  of  the 
Federal  District  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each  70,000  of  the 
population,  and  there  must  be  at  least  three  from  each  State.  The 
deputies  serve  3  years.  The  Senate  consists  of  3  senators  from  each 
State  and  3  from  the  Federal  District,  elected  by  direct  suffrage. 
The  senators  serve  for  9  years,  one-third  going  out  every  3  years. 

Judicial. — The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Federal  Supreme  Court 
62 
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and  of  such  subordinate  tribunals  as  the  legislature  may  provide. 
The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  1 5  members,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President  and  hold  their  seats  for  life.  There  are  also 
municipal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  elective  officers, 
whose  chief  function  is  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration. 
Besides  the  Federal  courts,  each  State  has  its  own  tribunals,  with 
jurisdiction  within  its  limits. 

AREA  AND    POPULATION. 

The  area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  to  be  3,251,829  English  square 
miles,  divided  into  a  Federal  District  and  twenty  States.  The 
census  of  1872  gave  the  population  at  9,930,478:  males,  5,123,- 
869;  females,  4,806,609.  This  census,  only  a  partial  one,  was 
not  considered  reliable. 

The  following  table,  based  on  an  official  estimate,  gives  the 
population  and  area  of  each  State  in  1 888  and  shows  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  country's  subdivision  into  States  under  the 
new  constitution : 


SUtes. 


Federal  District  

Amazonas 

Pari 

Maranh&o 

Piauhy 

Ceari < 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

Parahiba 

Pernambuco 

AlagOas 

Sergipe 

Bahia 

Espirito  Santo 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santa  Catharina 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . . 

Minas  Geraes 

Matto  Grosso 

Goyaz 

Parani 

Sao  Paulo 

Total 


Area  in 

Eniclish  sqiiare 

miles. 


538 
732,  470 
443,  922 
177.  569 
116,  529 

40,  253 
22,  196 

28,  855 

49»  575 
22,  584 

7.370 
164,  650 

17,313 
26,  635 

28,  633 

91.  337 
221,961 

532,  705 
288,  549 

85.455 
112.  330 


Population, 
x888. 


3,  251,  829 


406,  958 
80,  654 

407,  350 
488.  443 
266.  933 
952.  625 
308,  852 
496,  618 

I,  no.  831 

459»  371 
232,  640 

I,  821, 089 
121,  562 

1, 164, 468 
236,  346 

564.  527 
3. 018,  807 

79.  750 

211,  721 

187,  548 

I,  386.  242 


Density  per 

square  mile, 

1888. 


14,  002,  335 


756.000 

o.  no 

o.  910 

2.  700 

2.  200 

23.600 

13-900 

17.000 

22. 000 

20.000 

31.000 

11.  000 

7.  000 
43.700 

8.  600 
6. 180 

13.  580 
o.  149 
0.770 
2. 190 

12.  340 


4.360 
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Brazil  was  the  last  country  in  America  to  abolish  slavery.  The 
official  return  of  1887  S^^^  ^^  number  of  slaves  as  723^4.19,  of 
the  value  of  485,325,212  milreis.  On  May  13,  1888,  slavery  was 
abolished  by  law,  without  compensation  to  the  slave-owners.  The 
Indian  population  is  estimated  to  be  about  600,000,  and  this  ele- 
ment preponderates  in  the  northern  States.  In  the  seaports  the 
population  is  chiefly  of  European  descent.  In  four  of  the  States 
the  negroes  are  numerous. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000  immigrants  entered  the  ports  of 
Rio  and  Santos  in  the  17  years  from  1871  to  1888.  During  the 
36  years  from  1855  to  1890,  883,315  immigrants  are  estimated 
to  have  landed  in  the  southern  ports,  more  than  36  per  cent  being 
Italians  and  33  per  cent  Portuguese.  The  subjoined  table  gives 
the  immigration  for  8  years  into  the  southern  ports  of  Brazil  alone : 

Itrtmigration. 


r882 27,  197 

1883 28,670 

1884 20, 087 

1885 30,135 

1886 25,  741 


1887 54.990 

1888 131.745 

1889 65.  161 

1890 107,  ic» 

1891 216,  659 


Of  the  immigration  in  1889  more  than  50  per  cent  (or  34,920) 
was  Italian  and  about  27  per  cent  Portuguese,  while  in  1890  the 
Italian  immigration  had  fallen  to  less  than  30  per  cent  and  the 
Russian  or  Polish  and  Portuguese  was  25  per  cent  each. 

Below  is  found  a  list  of  the  principal  cities,  with  the  population 
of  each. 

Cities  of  ^,000  inhabitants  and  over. 


Rio  de  Janeiro* 515.559 

Bahia 162, 065 

Pernambuco 130, 000 

Sao  Paulo 75, 000 

Pari 60, 000 

Pelotas 45,000 

Campos 40, 000 


Campinas 35,  ocx> 

Maranhflo 35,  000 

Santos 35,  000 

Porto  Alegre 30,  000 

Ceard 25.  000 

Ouro  Preto 20,  000 

Parahiba 20,  000 


The  latest  municipal  census  gives  Rio  de  Janeiro  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
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Cities  o/^^ooo  inhabitants  and  over — Continued. 


Rio  Grande 18,  000 

CuyabA 15, 000 

Sao  Leopoldo 15, 000 

Matto  Grosso 15, 000 

AlagOas 15,  000 

Macei6 '. 14, 000 

Itajahy 12, 000 

Curitiba 12, 000 

Diamantina 10, 000 

Macaio 10, 000 

Alcantara 10, 000 

Bragan^a 10, 000 

Natal  10,  ODD 

Paraty 10, 000 

ltd 10, 000 

Caxias ID,  000 

Rio  Pardo 10, 000 

Cascavel 8, 960 

Mendon9a 8, 124 

Mela  Ponte 8, 000 


Tamandud 8, 000 

Paranagua 8,  000 

Castro  de  A velaus 8, 000 

Olinda 8,  coo 

Santarem 7,  000 

Theresina 7, 000 

Goyaz 7»  000 

Ico 7,000 

Jacarahy 7, 000 

Panagua 7, 000 

Campamba 6,  600 

Jaguarao 6,  000 

Desterro 6,  000 

Mandos 6,  000 

Aracaty 6,  000 

Cangussd 6,  000 

Campo  Major 5»40C> 

Caravellas 5,  000 

Victoria 5, 000 


Religion. — Roman  Catholicism  was  the  established  religion 
under  the  Empire,  but,  although  the  church  politically  had  a  large 
following,  the  religious  feeling  in  the  cities  was  not  very  deep. 
The  better  educated  only  yielded  a  discreet  assent  to  the  forms 
and  observances  of  the  church.  Under  the  new  constitution  there 
is  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state.  A  citizen  who  is 
in  any  way  bound  by  religious  vows  is  ineligible  to  office  and  can 
not  be  an  elector.  Absolute  equality  is  decreed  for  all  forms  of 
religious  worship.  The  Government,  by  a  decree,  continues  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  functionaries  of  the 
Catholic  church  and  for  one  year  to  support  the  chairs  in  the  sem- 
inaries. Ecclesiastically  Brazil  constitutes  a  province  with  a  met- 
ropolitan archbishop,  whose  seat  is  at  Bahia,  1 1  suffragan  bishops, 
12  vicars-general,  and  2,000  curates.  There  are  11  seminaries  for 
the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  new  constitution 
only  the  civil  marriage  is  recognized  in  the  federal  law  and  is 
celebrated  without  payment  of  fee. 

Education. — Public  education  has  been  divided  into  primary^ 
secondary  or  preparatory,  and  scientific  or  higher  education.    The 

Bull.  50 5 
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General  Government  maintains  2  schools  each  of  law  ind  medi- 
cine, a  school  of  mines,  a  polytechnic,  a  military,  and  a  naval 
school.  It  is  provided  in  the  new  constitution  that  all  public 
education  shall  be  secular.  A  national  college  at  Rio,  with  20 
classes,  has  (1889)  600  pupils.  In  most  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
States  there  is  a  middle  class  and  a  normal  school.  By  the  new 
constitution  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States  may  establish 
institutions  of  secondary  or  higher  instruction,  except  in  the  Fed- 
eral district,  where  the  Federal  Government  alone  has  that  power. 
An  official  announcement  in  1889  gives  the  number  of  public  and 
private  schools  at  7,500,  with  a  total  attendance  of  300,000  pupils; 
1,902,455  of  the  total  population  of  1881  were  of  the  school  age 
(between  6  and  15).  The  return  gives  the  number  of  illiterates 
at  8,365,997,  or  84  per  cent  of  the  population. 

FINANCE. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditures 
from  1883  to  1890  in  milreis,  that  of  1886-1887  being  for  18 
months.  Since  1887  the  fiscal  year  corresponds  with  the  calendar 
year. 

Revenue  and  expenditures. 


Fiscal  year. 


l883-'84 

i884-'85 

i885-'86 

1886-1887  (18  months) 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


Revenue. 


Milreis. 
130,  444.  000 
118,  764,000 
124,275,000 
201,425,000 
144,  969,  654 
160,  060,  744 
185,  924,  000 
208,  358,  000 


Expenditures. 


Milreis. 
154*257.000 
156,  173,000 
149,  774,  000 
229,  663,  800 

147.  350,  538 
184,  565,  947 
229,288,  118 
226,  000,  000 


The  official  budget  for  1892  presented  to  the  Congress  esti- 
mated the  revenues  from  all  sources  at  180,444,00c  milreis  and 
the  expenditures  at  240,724,558;  but  these  estimates  were  modi- 
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ficd  SO  as  to  fix  the  expenditures  at  205,948,264  milreis,  with  a 
probable  revenue  of  207,992, 1 20. 

The  expenditures  apportioned  to  the  various  departments  are  as 
follows : 

Milreis. 

Interior 5, 028,  843 

Public  Instruction,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs 13,  593,  320 

Justice 4, 477,  805 

Foreign  Affairs  • i,  427,  600 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  67, 172,  576 

Navy 14,  298,  764 

War 29. 116, 028 

Finance 70,  833,  328 

205, 948,  264 

The  total  public  debt  of  Brazil  in  December,  1891,  according 
to  an  official  statement  was  $436,890,864.  The  foreign  loans 
of  Brazil,  as  officially  given  in  December,  1891,  were  about 
$144441,088,  the  redem'ption  of  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.  The  internal  debt,  amounting  to 
$292,449,776,  is  chiefly  represented  by  apolices  or  bonds  bearing 
5  per  cent  interest. 

Army  and  Navy, — Under  the  constitution  the  army  and  navy,  in 
its  organization  and  distribution,  are  subject  to  congressional  con- 
trol. Service  in  the  army,  drawn  by  lot,  is  obligatory,  and  there 
is  no  exemption  from  military  service  by  purchase.  By  law  of 
Congress  passed  in  December,  1 89 1 ,  the  active  force  of  the  army 
is  limited  to  20,000  men,  with  their  officers,  600  cadets  of  the 
military  school  and  400  of  the  school  of  artillery,  the  whole  stand- 
ing army  amounting  to  24,877,  which  number  may  be  doubled 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Enlisted  men  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Volunteers,  and  enlisted  men  who 
present  themselves  for  the  drawing  of  lots  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, serve  for  three  years ;  but  those  who  do  not  present  them- 
selves within  thirty  days  serve  for  four  years,  and  those  who  delay 
still  longer  are  held  to  six  years'  service.  The  navy  in  1889  ^^^ 
composed  of  5  first-class,  6  second-class,  and  3  third-class  torpedo 
boats,  4  seagoing  and  6  coast-defence  armor-clads,  and  a  torpedo 
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school-ship.  The  vessels  of  the  unprotected  class  include  5 
cruisers,  2  corvettes,  17  gunboats,  2  transports,  and  a  number  of 
auxiliary  and  other  vessels.  The  naval  force  consists  of  3,012 
marines,  a  naval  battalion  of  990  noncommissioned  officers  and 
privates,  300  firemen,  and  3,000  naval  apprentices  (midshipmen). 
The  navy  consists  of  10  ironclads,  5  cruisers,  3  training-ships,  8  tor- 
pedo boats,  15  gunboats  for  river  service,  and  2  tilansports.  There 
are  5  naval  arsenals,  situated  respectively  in  Para,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Matto  Grosso.  The  arsenal  at  Rio  em- 
ploys from  3,500  to  4,000  men,  and  in  its  yards  was  recently  con- 
structed the  steel  cruiser  Almirante  ^afnandarc^  of  4,500  tons  burden. 

Resources  and  Products, — Naturally  an  agricultural  country,  only 
a  small  part  of  its  soil  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Coffee 
and  sugar  are,  in  the  order  named,  the  chief  products  of  the  coun- 
try. Both  its  forests  and  mines  are  of  great  value,  but  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  for  their  development.  It  is  known 
that  iron  abounds,  yet  lack  of  coal  in  the  vicinity  prevents  the 
working  of  the  mines  in  the  interior  on  a  large  scale.  Manganese 
is  found  in  Santa  Catharina,  copper  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Minas, 
and  Ceara,  lead  in  Rio  Grande  and  Sao  Paulo.  In  1888  the 
cotton  mills  numbered  90  and  the  number  was  increasing.  There 
are  about  17,000,000  head  of  cattle.  The  coffee  is  cultivated 
principally  in  three  states,  and  the  value  of  this  product  therein 
in  1887  was  in  round  numbers  $65,000,000.  The  coffee  sent  to 
the  market  of  Rio  alone  in  1891  is  estimated  at  $37,500,000. 
The  lands  suited  to  the  production  of  sugar  are  practically  un- 
limited in  extent,  cotton  produces  abundantly,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  manioc  and  of  cocoa  is  increasing. 

Rubber  is  the  principal  product  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  and 
33,000,000  pounds  were  exported  from  Para  in  1888. 

Railways  and  'telegraphs, — In  1889  the  railways,  84  in  number, 
were  of  a  total  length  of  5,582  English  miles;  984  miles  were  in 
process  of  construction  and  about  5,000  miles  projected.  Four- 
teen of  these  lines  belong  to  the  State  directly,  and  49  in  all  are 
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more  or  less  sustained  by  its  guaranty.  These  railways  are  mostly 
of  a  single  track,  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  1 -meter  gauge. 
The  telegraph  system  was  organized  and  constructed  by  the 
Government  and  is  under  its  control.  In  1890  there  were  12,467 
miles  of  wire,  and  the  total  length  of  the  lines  was  7,765  miles. 
The  telegraph  stations  numbered  197.  Brazil  has  telegraphic 
communication  by  cable  with  the  United  States  by  three  lines : 
With  Montevideo,  thence  across  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  the 
Pacific  coast  cable  to  the  Isthmus,  and  thence  to  Galveston;  by 
the  Western  and  Brazilian  cable  to  Europe  and  thence  to  New 
York ;  by  the  French  cable  via  the  West  Indies  to  Florida. 

There  were  in  1 890  2,733  post-offlces ;  the  business  of  the  offices 
amounted  in  1890  to  18,822,148  letters  and  about  19,000,000 
newspapers  and  other  printed  matter. 

Banking. — Nineteen  banks  in  1888  transacted  nearly  the  whole 
banking  business  of  the  country.  Their  paid-up  capital  amounted 
to  about  101,000,000  milreis,  with  a  reserve  of  19,500,000;  the 
deposits  were  in  round  numbers  132,000,000.  In  1889  the  sav- 
ings bank  of  the  country  held  22,851,000  milreis.  The  circula- 
tion in  Brazil  is  almost  entirely  paper  money,  amounting  in  (the 
beginning  of)  1891  to  448,453,224  milreis,  171,081,414  of  which 
were  treasury  notes  and  1 1,337.350  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 
The  bank  issue  on  gold  deposits  was  191,830,460  and  on  bond 
deposits  74,204,000  .The  total  circulation  of  paper  money  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1892,  is  officially  given  as  525,667,337  milreis. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  and  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Republic  many  new  banks  were  established  and 
the  paper  currency  enormously  increased.  In  the  capital  alone 
the  two  banks,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  and  the  Credito  Popular, 
by  their  emissions  of  paper  money  in  1891  added  about  150,000,000 
milreis  to  the  circulation.  Pari  passu  with  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  its  value  fell,  until  the  milreis  was  worth  only  2oj^  cents 
in  gold,  its  par  value  being  54.6  cents. 
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COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  is  principally  with  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  in  the  order  of  their  value  are  cotton  goods,  wines  and 
spirits,  preserved  meats  and  fish,  woolen  goods,  farinaceous  food, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  coal,  and  manufactures  of  hides 
and  leather.  The  exports  of  the  country  are  coffee,  India  rubber, 
sugar,  raw  cotton,  hides,  and  tobacco.  In  189 1  the  exports  of  coffee 
from  the  port  of  Rio  alone  were  425,055,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$42,000,000. 

The  following  figures  give  the  imports  and  exports  for  seven 
years  in  milreis. 

[The  value  of  the  milreis  in  the  money  of  the  United  States  is  54.6  cents.] 


l883-'84 

l884-'85 

1885-86 

i886-'87  (18  months) 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Imports. 


Milreis. 
202,  531,000 
178,431,000 
I97»50I.50O 
310,  850,000 
260,  999,  000 
221,  621,000 
260, 100,  000 


Exports. 


Milreis. 
217,072,000 
226,  269,  600 
194,  961,  620 
365,592,000 
212,  592,000 
309,  000,  000 
317,  822,000 


The  entries  in  Brazilian  ports  in  1 889  and  1 890  were  as  follows 


Foreign  trade: 

Foreign  vessels  . 

Brazilian  vessels 
Coasting  trade: 

Foreign  vessels  . 

Brazilian  vessels 

Total 


Tonnage. 


4»  954.  929 
355.115 

2,  923,  396 
2,  649,  195 

10,  8<2,  534 


The  entries  into  the  port  of  Rio  from  foreign  countries  in  1891 
were  1,680  vessels. 
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The  commercial  intercourse  of  Brazil  with  the  United  States 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  tables  from  1887  to  1891,  the  figures 
being  derived  from  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  for  mer- 
chandise only: 


Exports  to  the  United  States  . 
Imports  from  United  States  . . 


1887. 


1888. 


Dollars.     '     Dollars 

52.  953»  176,53.  710,234 


1889. 


1890. 


Dollars. 
60,  403.  804 


8,127,8831    7,137.0081   9,351,081 


Dollars. 
59.  318,  756 
11,902,496 


1891. 


Dollars. 

83.  230,  595 
14, 120,  246 


Commerce  with  the  United  States  during  the  nine  months 
following  April  1,  1891,  on  which  date  the  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  went  into  effect,  compared  with  cor- 
responding period  in  1890. 


Exports  to  the  United  States  . . . 
Imports  from  the  United  States. 


1891. 


1890. 


Dollars. 
79,  283,  244 

11,555.447 


Dollars. 
52, 861,  383 
10,071,871 


Increase. 


Dollars. 
26,  421,  861 
I,  483,  576 


There  are  no  complete  statistics  of  commerce  issued,  but  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  usually  about  double  that  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

In  the  year  1888  the  commerce  of  that  port  was:  Imports, 
133,471,925  milreis,  and  exports  95,752,919  milreis,  divided 
among  the  principal  countries  as  follows : 

Commerce  by  principal  countries. 


Imports. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

France  

Germany 

Argentine  Republic 

Portugal   

Belgium    

Uruguay 

Austria 

Italy 


Milreis. 
47,061,  811 

7,  322, 074 
16,  969,  942 
13,254,684 
11,069,193 

7,  593.  344 
5,  361, 136 

19,  670,  637 

346,  297 

I,  318,  844 


Exports. 


Milreis. 

4,  523,  178 

58,488,133 

7, 182,  531 

10,  485,  740 

2,  202,  431 

337.  126 
2, 457,  429 

887,  259 
5,431,066 

814,  848 
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Imports  by  principal  articles  into  Riode  Janeiro  in  1888  were: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Cottons 

Woolens 

Stones,  earths,  and  other 

minerals 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum. . 

Meat,  fish,  etc 

Vegetables,  cereals,  and 

farinaceous  foods 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery  and  implements. 

Copper  and  its  alloys 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. 


Milreis. 
26,  665,  390 

8,  261,  781 

7.020,355 

21,391.575 
17,  338,  941 

9,  218,  452 

4.  360,  732 

2,  589,  322 

1,  188,  684 

2,  363.  730 


Crockery  and  glassware. . . 

Linens  

Silk 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products 

Fruit  and  vegetable  juices 
and  alcoholic  drinks. . . . 

Paints,  varnishes 

Hides  and  skins 

Plants,  leaves,  fiowers,  etc  . 


\'slue. 


Milreis. 

1.437.963 
2,  729,  167 

1.  915.  921 
1,413.732 

2.  103,  049 

7,  364.  204 

3.  300.  105 

3.  "9.326 

2,  598.  729 


Domestic  exports  by  principal  articles  were : 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Hides 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures 
of 


Value. 


Articles. 


Milreis. 
92,  163,  816 
782, 156 

815.  539 


Gold  coin  and  bullion 

Sugar 

Diamonds 

Rosewood 


Value. 


Milreis. 

829,  849 

566,  768 

88,  76S 

93.342 


Export  duties  are  levied  by  the  states  on  certain  of  their  own  prod- 
ucts, and  the  import  duties  are  high.  The  subjoined  tables  give  the 
commerce  of  the  country  in  detail  with  the  three  principal  countries : 


Imports  into  BraxiL 


Articles. 


From  the  United  States : 

Wheat  flour 

Refined  mineral  oils  . . . . 

Iron  and  steel,  and  man- 
ufactures of 

Cotton  manufactures  . . . 

Lard 

Breadstuffs  (other  than 
wheat  flour) 

Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Ali  other  articles 

Total   


xd87. 


Dollars. 
3,  596,  204 
798,  976 

709,  686 

705.  638 
379,  021 

81,  939 

382, 353 
1,417,836 


x888. 


Dollars. 
2,  778,  353 
832, 367 

679,  252 
665,  986 
369,067 

33.  928I 

384.  495; 
1,320,444 


1889. 


Dollars. 
3,651,908 

937.  819 

915.752 
631,094 
484,  799 

451.  143 

438, 886 
1,765,  no 


8,071,653   7,063,  892   9,  276,  511 


1890. 


Dollars. 

3,  304,  990 

929,  862 

939.  289 

813,700 

I.  509.  255 

I,  668,  666 
494.  750 


1891. 


Dollars. 
3,  838, 919 
1,125,927 

2,  243, 686 
581,  794 

1. 304. 970 

547*  202 
873.  631 


I,  318,  74S    I,  801,  575 


II,  902, 496  14, 049,  273 
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Imports  into  Brazil — Continued. 


Articles. 


1888. 


Z889. 


From  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Cottons 

Iron,  wrought  and  un- 

WTOUght 

Machinery   

Coai,  cinders,  and  fuel  . 

Woolens 

Leather ]  i,  010,  879 

Hardware  and  cutlery  . . .;      757, 622 
All  other  articles 


Dollars. 
13.  923,  816 

I,  865,  291 
1,958,898 
1,312,563 

I.  514.055 


1890. 


1891. 


Total 


6,001.358 


Dollars. 
14,172,951 

2,465,612 

2.  389.  758 

I.  536,  193 

1,557.528 

972,  234 

802,  140 

6,  549.  853 


Dollars. 
12,  167,  583 


Dollars.  Dollars. 

14,197.84312,329.024 


28,  344,  482 


From  France: 

Manufactures  of  hides 

and  leather 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Butter , 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Manufactures  of  cotton. . 
Notions,  including  but- 
tons  

Wines 

All  other  articles 


30, 446,  269 


3,193,091;  5.103,158 

2.  358,  369!  3. 104, 486 

2,294,6721  2,409,380 

1,400,135  1,662,129 

989.345!  1,262,755 

608,  527'  637,  370 

7,317,844,  7,920,292 


Total, 


2, 120,647  2,364,911 

1,430,558  1,199.325 

1,254,751  1,665,163 

I.  533. 162  I,  126,  161 

730,  382  707,  670 


30,  329,  566I36,  297,  413 


5,  088, 089 
5.  3".  502 
2,  946,  281 
2, 036,  280 
I,  292,  961 
868.  953 
10, 443.  385 


40,  323.  475 


549.  962 

504,  897 

3,  383. 094 


925, 125 
616,  775 

3. 876.  735 


! 


2,217, 138  1, 190,420 

990,495  1,105,021 

1,502,694  2,319,618 

1,990,517  2,359,092 

724,645  834,440 

1 

311,420   931.530 

581,871   834,456 

5,216,798  6,087,772 


II,  507,  453  12,  481,  865  13,  525,  57815.  635, 066 


Exports  from  Brazil. 


To  the  United  States: 

Coffee 

India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha  

Sugar,  brown 

Hides  and  skins(notfurs) 
Wool,  unmanufactured. 
Other  merchandise 

Total 

To  the  United  Kingdom: 

Caoutchouc 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Cotton,  raw 

Coffee 

Fruits,  including  nuts.. 

Hides,  raw 

Bones  (other  than  whale 

fins) 

All  other  articles 

Total 


36, 401, 864 

33. 

460,  595 

44.  891,  739 

45. 

664,  127 

62, 

022,  022 

8,  279, 194 

10. 

811,952 

7.  569,  005 

9. 

157.  248 

12, 

304,  233 

5.  787, 478 

6, 

752, 555 

4,838,  121 

I, 

659.251 

5. 

141,  109 

I,  683,  707 

1, 

659,  286 

2,232,091 

2, 

177,  882 

2, 

515.344 

58,415 

65,001 

53. 752 

163,  163 

196,  453 

742,518 

960,  845 

819,  096 

241.  554 

265,  860 

52,953,176 

53. 

710,  234 

60,  403,  804 

59. 

318,  756 

83, 

230,595 

7,811,292 

7, 

806,  392 

8,  544,  202 

9. 

285,  584 

5. 

591.  562 

2,  336,  241 

6. 

945,  698 

2,416,734 

I, 

262,  219 

I. 

488,  587 

7,516,804 

5, 

370,  348 

3.441.238 

3. 

270,  239 

3. 

314,111 

5.  335. 606 

2, 

392,  478 

7,  207.  437 

4. 

147.  027 

2, 

885,  299 

332,  588 

436,  710 

224,  341 

233. 324 

774,  903 

828,152 

403.  438 

478,  596 

442,  876 

551.321 

174,683 

225, 650 

236,677 

226,  098 

209,  590 

I,  841,  893 

I, 

758.  660 

2, 026,  986 

2, 

305.  193 

2, 
20, 

846,  809 

26,177,259 

25. 

339.  374 

24,676,  211  21, 

—l: \ 1: 

172,  560 

682, 182 
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Exports  from  Brazil — Continued. 


Articles. 


To  France: 

Coffee 

Hides 

Cocoa 

India  rubber 

Tobacco 

Wool,  unmanufactured. 
Cotton,  unmanufactured 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1887. 


1888. 


Dollars, 

15,778,248 

2,  602,  901 

2,  097,  165 

710,  063 

372.  530 
199.941 

146,  302 

631,  328 


22,  538,  478 


Dollars. 

13,  226,  664 

1,689,  ^^2 

2,  625,  628 

672,  470 

443.  042 

262,  374 

16,  919 

470,  849 


19.  407,  558 


1889. 


Dollars. 
21,580,036 
1,455,664 

I.  525.  243 
631,  763 
320,  949 
275.  432 
21,437 
368.  679 


Z890. 


26,  179,  203 


Dollars. 

18,  739.  758 

2,  487,  734 

I.  336,  582 

763.  570 

390.  652 


1891. 


Dollart. 


34.445 
561.483 


24,215,788: 


Imports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  i8gi  compared  with  those  of  i8go. 
[Only  articles  for  which  statistics  are  yet  accessible.! 


Articles. 


Bagging bales. . 

Beer \  .  ^^^t^'  * 

{  barrels. . 

Butter cases . . 

Candles boxes. . 

Cement barrels . . 

Coal  (English) tons. . 

Corn  (La  Plata) bags . . 

Dried  beef kilos. . 

Flour barrels. . 

Hay  (alfafa) bales. . 

Kerosene cases. . 

T 1  /A         •       \  i  barrels.. 

Lard  (American) \ 

^  '  {      cases. . 

Pine  lumber  (American) feet. . 

Rice bags . . 

Rosin barrels. . 

Tar do 

Tea kilos. . 

Turpentine,  spirits  of cases. . 


x8qo. 


1891. 


3.951 

3.393 

40,  459 

66,426 

195 

483 

59.807 

57. 402 

13.144 

19. 239 

108,  623 

168, 088 

391.  788 

452.  520 

426,  841 

58. 470 

51.466,740 

50,  960,  709 

326,  750 

340. 955 

169,569 

272,  873 

247,  665 

430.  "9 

191,033 

68,  363 

12,  414 

10,009 

22,  085,  158 

34.  475, 128 

668,  775 

866,  588 

8,596 

21.  739 

2,238 

1,600 

48,700 

80,450 

5.873 

8.604 

8j^ 
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IMPORTS  OK  COFFEE  FROM  BRAZIL. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  the  value  of 
coSet  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Brazil  during  the 
several  years  ending  June  30,  1873,  ^^  J^"^  3o»  1891,  and  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  paid  in  the  way  of  duty  had  not  the 
tariff  on  coffee  been  repealed  by  the  act  of  May  1,  1872 : 


Years  ending^  June  30 — 


I8w 
1874 

X875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
188 1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Total 

Average  per  year. 


Qtiantitles. 


Pounds. 
206,  243,  596 
196,  358.  671 
229,  701,  637 
252,  532,  667 
227,  306,  S37 
211,654,  160 

273.  837,  142 
296.  731.  718 
289.  298,  855 
315.465,986 

372,  860,  370 

347,  373»  001 
406,  714,  346 
392, 058, 002 
362, 928,  304 
240, 179,011 

373.  920,  849 
310, 005, 021 
324, 403,  880 


5.  632,  574,  053 


Values. 


Dollars. 

30,  861,  906 
37,  342,  692 

35.  099.  274 
40,  516,609 

36, 022,  525 

35.  367.  992 

31,  795, lOI 

37.  855.  578 
35, 608, 186 

29,  520, 151 

27,  797.  748 

30,  021,  573 

30,  346,  792 

26,  384. 150 

36, 401,  864 

33. 460,  595 

44.  891*  739 
45, 664, 127 

62, 022, 022 


ftstimated  duty 
if  rate  had  contin- 
ued 3  cents  per 
pound. 


686,  980,  624 
36. 156.  875 


Dollars. 

6,  187,  308 

5,  890,  760 

6,  891,049 

7,  575.  980 
6,  819.  205 

6,  349,  625 
8,215, 114 
8, 901,  952 

8,  678,  966 
9, 463,  980 

11,  185,811 
10,421, 190 

12,  201,  430 
11,761,740 
10,  887,  849 

7.  205,  370 
11,217,625 

9,300,151 
9,822, 116 


164.  977.  221 
8,683,011 


Table  of  exports  of  coffee  from  Branl  to  the  countries  named  and  export  duties  collected 

thereon. 


Countries. 


United  States  (1890) 
Great  Britain  (1889). 

France  (1889) , 

Germany  (1889) 

Belgium  (1889) 

Italy  (1889) 


Dollars. 
45,  664,  127 
7,  207,  437 

21,  580,  036 

18,  776,  772 

6,  593. 073 
676,  079 


Duties 
collected. 


Dollars. 
3,  196,  489 

504,  521 
I,  510,602 

I.  314.  374 

461,  515 

47.  326 


*  The  export  duty  is  7  per  cent. 
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Money. — The  milreis  of  1,000  reis,  par  value  54.6  cents  in  United 
States  money,  is  the  monetary  unit.  The  gold  coins  are  5,  10, 
and  20  milreis;  the  silver  coins,  1  and  2  milreis,  200  and  500 
reis;  nickel,  50,  100,  and  200  reis;  and  copper,  10,  20,  and  40 
reis.  The  actual  value  of  the  milreis  in  gold  (1891)  is  54.6  cents 
United  States  currency. 

The  English  sovereign  is  a  legal  tender  and  was  worth  8.7 
milreis  in  1 888.  Gold  and  silver  coins  have  almost  disappeared. 
The  only  circulating  medium  of  recent  years  has  been  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency,  consisting  of  treasury  notes  of  depreciated 
value,  together  with  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 

The  value  of  the  paper  money  fluctuates  greatly.  In  the  fall 
of  1889  it  rose  above  par  in  gold,  and  in  the  spring  of  1892  fell 
to  loj^  pence  per  milreis,  or  about  10%  cents. 

IVeights  and  Measures. — The  French  metric  system,  which 
became  compulsory  in  1872,  was  adopted  in  1862,  and  has  been 
used  since  in  all  official  departments.  But  the  old  weights  and 
measures  are  still  partly  employed.  They  are:  The  libra :=  1.012 
pounds  avoirdupois;  the  arroba zz 32.38  pounds  avoirdupois;  the 
quintal  iz:  1 29.54  pounds  avoirdupois ;  the  alqueire  (of  Rio)  = 
1.029  bushels;  the  oitavazz55.34  grains ;  the  varaiz43.307  inches; 
the  almude  =133.75  quarts,  liquid  measure. 


Chile. 


Chile,  a  Republic  of  South  America,  stretches  from  the  south 
of  Peru  to  Cape  Horn,  extending  2,600  miles  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  40  to  200  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  From 
its  situation  Chile  enjoys  great  variety  of  climate,  from  the  tropical 
heat  of  Atacama  to  the  perpetual  winter  of  Cape  Horn.  The 
fruits  of  the  several  zones  abound.  Manufecturing  industries  are 
on  the  increase,  and  inducements  are  oflfered  by  the  Government 
to  persons  introducing  late  inventions  and  such  branches  of  indus- 
try as  are  not  already  established  in  the  country. 

Executive. — The  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen  by  electors 
balloted  for  by  the  people  of  the  Provinces  in  the  proportion  of 
three  electors  for  each  Deputy  returned  to  Congress.  His  term 
is  for  five  years  and  he  is  eligible  for  reelection  only  after  an  inter- 
vening term.  Salary,  $18,000.  The  President  is  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  State  composed  of  eleven  members,  six  of  whom  are 
selected  by  Congress  and  five  by  himself,  and  a  Cabinet  of  six 
ministers,  to  wit:  Interior;  Foreign  Affairs,  Worship  and  Colon- 
ization; Justice  and  Public  Instruction;  Finance;  War  and  Navy; 
Industry  and  Public  Works. 

Legislative. — The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  two  houses^ 
a  Senate  consisting  of  32  members,  elected  popularly  by  the 
Provinces  for  six  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  to  three 
Deputies,  and  renewed  by  halves  every  three  years,  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  elected  by  the  Departments  in  the  proportion  of 
one  Deputy  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  greater  than 
15,000,  consisting  of  94  members,  and  entirely  renewed  every 
three  years. 

Judicial. — The  judicial  power  is  exercised  exclusively  by  judges 

named  by  the  President.     The  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction 
Bull.  50 6  81 
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CHILE. 


over  the  whole  Republic.     Besides  this  there  are  six  courts  of 
appeal,  and  subordinate  tribunals  throughout  the  country. 

Local  Government. — The  Republic  is  divided  by  the  constitution 
into  Provinces,  subdivided  into  Departments,  the  first  governed 
by  intendentes  and  the  latter  having  gohernadores  as  chief  officers. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Chile  is  divided  into  23  Provinces  and  1  Territory,  subdivided 
into  75  Departments.  The  Departments  and  Territory  are  sub- 
divided into  855  subdelegations  and  3,068  districts. 

The  official  area  covers  290,828  English  square  miles.  The  Chi- 
lean Government  estimates  the  population  of  the  country  in  1891 
at  2,817,552,  to  which  is  also  added  an  estimate  of  50,000  aborigi- 
nes and  399,889  persons  omitted  from  the  census,  which  makes 
the  total  of  3,267,441,  regarded  as  the  correct  number  to  date. 

Official  area  and  population  of  Provinces  and  Territory. 


Provinces  and  Territory. 


Magallanes,  Territory,  Tierra  del  Fuego,   straits 

and  coasts  as  far  north  as  47°  south  latitude 

Chilo6 

Llanquihue 

Valdivia 

Arauco 

Cautin 

Malleco 

Bio-Bio 

Concepci6n 

5Juble 

Maule 

Linares 

Talci 

Curic6 

Colchagua 

O'Higgins 

Santiago 

Valparaiso 

Aconcagua 

Coquimbo 

Atacama 

Antofagasta 

Tarapac^ 

Tacna 

Total 


Area  in  Eng- 
lish square 
miles. 


75.  293 
3.993 
7.823 

8,315 

4.247 
3.128 

2,857 
4,158 

3.535 
3.556 

2.931 

3.489 

3.679 
2,913 

3.795 
2.524 
5.223 

1.659 
6,  227 

12,905 

28, 380 

72,204 

19,306 

8,688 


Population. 


3»  III 

79.  5 14 
74.818 

60,437 
86,  236 

42,411 
69,  892 
125, 582 
223, 850 
161,  689 
127,  771 
116,656 

152, 719 
104,909 
161,  788 
92,063 
383.609 
221,  788 

153.  Q49 
191,  901 

68,  855 

35.  851 

47.  750 

31.  303 


2,817,552 


CHILE. 
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During  the  year  1889  ^^  increase  of  population  by  immigra- 
tion amounted  to  9,659. 


Population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns. 


Santiago 236,  870 

Valparaiso 109,  5S4 

San  Fernando 79,  742 

Rengo 75.  945 

Talca 70, 036 

Chilldn 60,  767 

Ovalle 60,  719 

Curic6 58, 402 

Melipilla 54,  713 

Angeles 5i»  354 

Quillota 48,  737 

Quirihue 46, 000 

Cauquenes 45, 950 

Linares 45, 007 

Vichuquen 41,  600 

Concepci6n 40,  302 

San  Carlos 40,  1&5 

Victoria   38, 170 

Serena 36,  772 

Rancagua 35,  315 

Castro 35. 015 

San  Felipe 34.  3I4 

San  Javier 33,  950 

Santa  Rosa 33,  691 

Mulchen 33, 424 

TarapacA 33, 051 

Tomfe 32.  945 

Constituci6n  .• 32, 195 

Molina 32, 121 

Petorca 32, 044 

niapel 31,695 

Curepto 31,692 

Parral  31,690 

Buin 30,633 

Yungay 30, 446 

San  Antonio  de  la  Uni6n. . .  29,  975 

Caflete 28,  577 

Copiap6 27,  531 

Arauco 27, 077 


Osorno 26,  323 

Yumbel 25,  445 

Linache 25,  030 

Ancud 24,  527 

Traigu6n 24,  408 

Florida 24,  137 

Valdivia 23,  531 

Peumo 21,  693 

San  Luis  Gonzaga 20,  910 

Coronel 19, 149 

Angol   19. 095 

Bulnes 18,  473 

Uni6n 18, 456 

Lebu  18, 004 

Nueva  Imperial 17, 180 

Nacimiento 16,  990 

Antofogasta 16,  549 

Temuco 16,111 

Puerto  de  Coquimbo 16, 065 

Colipulli 15,  989 

Vicufla 15,  767 

Puerto  Montt 15,  690 

Vallenar 15,  446 

CombarbaU 15.158 

Casablanca 14,  406 

Ligua 14,  401 

Achno 13.  873 

Lota 12,  855 

Calbuco 12,  693 

Taltal 12, 423 

Pisagua 12, 035 

Tolten 8,  951 

Maullin 8,  203 

Freirina 7, 490 

Talcaguano 6,  716 

Carrizal  Alto 5,  944 

Vifla  del  Mar 5, 063 

Canaral 5.  558 


Religion. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognized  religion  of 
the  State,  but  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  in  the  constitution. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  subsidized  by  the  state.  There 
are  one  archbishop,  three  bishops,  and  two  vicars.  Civil  marriage 
only  is  recognized  by  law. 
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Education. — There  are  1,201  free  public  schools,  390  for  males, 
241  for  females,  and  570  mixed,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
101,954  pupils.  A  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
and  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  established  and 
teachers  for  the  same  have  been  brought  from  Europe.  The 
university,  with  1,175  matriculates,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Santiago,  with  1,110  matriculates,  provide  professional  instruction. 
There  are  colleges  and  lyceums  established  in  the  departments 
and  capitals  of  the  provinces.  The  attendance  at  the  various 
colleges  in  1890  was  6,014. 

There  are  besides  547  private  schools,  having  27,517  pupils,  a 
naval  school  at  Valparaiso,  and  a  military  school. 

The  libraries  are  of  three  kinds,  national,  departmental,  and 
educational.  The  national  library  contains  more  than  70,000 
printed  volumes  and  24,048  manuscript  volumes;  that  of  the 
National  Institute,  30,000  volumes,  and  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, 5,000  volumes.  There  are  besides  many  other  libraries  in 
various  towns  in  the  Republic.  Santiago  has  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  botan- 
ical garden,  and  other  public  institutions. 

Seven  daily  papers  are  published  in  the  capital,  and  also  a 
number  of  reviews  and  other  papers,  scientific  and  literary.  Val- 
paraiso and  other  cities  have  a  considerable  number. 

Finance. — The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs 
duties  and  the  chief  expenditures  are  for  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  public  works,  and  salaries.  The  ordinary  revenue  for 
1890  was  61,003,718  pesos  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
year  were  75,063,376  pesos.  The  foreign  debt  amounted  to 
46,655,488  pesos  in  1891  and  was  contracted  principally  for 
investments  in  railroads.  The  intemal  debt  in  1891  amounted 
to  63,507,131  pesos,  of  which  42,383  pesos  represented  the  paper- 
money  circulation,  making  a  total  indebtedness  of  110,162,619 
pesos. 
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Revenue. 

Amount. 

Expenditures. 

Amount. 

IzDDort  duties 

Pesos. 

22,  000,  000 

25,000,000 

I,  150,  000 

800,000 

800,000 

270,000 

14,  000,  000 

1,000,000 

Interior 

Pesos. 
4. 285, 252 

ExDort  duties. ............. 

Foreign  affairs, worship, and 
colonization 

AizTicultural  tax 

1.045,600 

StaniDS  .^ 

'  Justice  and  public  instruc- 
tion   

Post-office  and  telegraphs. . 

Storage  and  wharfage 

Railways 

7. 154.  263 

12,  534.  586 

6, 480,  308 

5. 627,  787 

13, 174,  204 

Finance  

'  War 

Redemption  of  *'Censos*' 
and  miscellaneous 

1  Marine 

1  Industries  and  public  works. 
1 

Total 

Total 

65,  020,  000 

50,  302, 000 

Army  and  Navy. — Standing  anny  of  6,67 1  men,  divided  into 
one  battalion  and  thirteen  regiments,  two  of  artillery,  three  of  cav- 
alry, and  eight  of  infantry.  There  is  besides  a  national  guard, 
which  in  1890  was  made  up  of  8,970  cavalry  and  42, 120  infantry, 
or  a  total  of  5 1 ,090  soldiers.  The  navy  is  composed  of  eight  war 
ships,  twelve  torpedo  boats,  and  eleven  other  vessels,  besides  seven 
under  construction.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  is  made  up  of 
1,615  officers  and  men.  There  is  a  well-equipped  military  and 
naval  school. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  products  of  Chile  are  principally 
agricultural  and  mineral.  The  country  is  divided  into  four  well- 
marked  belts,  extending  from  north  to  south  in  the  order  named, 
viz:  Mineral,  mineral  and  agricultural,  agricultural,  and  the  fores- 
try and  fishery  belt.  In  the  first  there  are  extensive  guano  depos- 
its on  the  coast,  and  the  rich  nitrate  fields  in  the  center,  where 
borax  and  iodine  are  also  found,  and  many  rich  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  exist  in  the  first  two  regions.  Mercury,  iron, 
2inc,  manganese,  coal,  nickel,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  sulphur, 
cobalt,  etc.,  are  the  other  principal  mineral  productions.  The 
mining  enterprises  of  the  country  have  steadily  grown  in  impor- 
tance. The  nitrate  deposits,  formerly  belonging  to  Peru,  are  of 
immense   value  and  constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  country's 
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revenue,  the  produce  thereof  in  1888  being  about  800,000  tons; 
in  1889  the  amount  exported  was  about  921,000  tons,  of  the 
value  of  36,387,210  pesos;  1,050,000  tons  in  1890,  and  780,000 
tons  in  1891.  In  1888  Chile's  output  of  copper  amounted  to 
31,241  tons,  and  the  supply  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  annual 
coal  production  is  about  1,000,000  tons,  and  silver  350,000 
pounds. 

The  rich  agricultural  lands  constitute  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
total  area,  and  agriculture  is  engaged  in  by  about  one-half  of  the 
people.  About  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  grown  annually, 
besides  about  8,000,000  of  the  other  cereals,  and  the  various  veg- 
etables and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones  yield  abundantly.  Viti- 
culture, of  a  comparatively  recent  beginning,  has  acquired  great 
importance,  and  the  annual  wine  production  is  about  24,000,000 
gallons. 

Valdivia  is  famous  for  its  woods,  and  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cheese,  and  the  figs  and  grapes,  of  Coquimbo  are 
notably  fine. 

The  country  has  about  1 2,000,000  sheep,  and  wool  is  a  consid- 
erable item  of  export.  Horned  cattle  are  raised  extensively  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  goats  and  swine  are  grown  in  large  num- 
bers. Over  500,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000,000  sheep  and 
goats  are  bom  each  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  flour  mills  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments,  such  as  sugar-refineries,  woolen,  cotton,  and  paper 
mills,  and  crockery  manufactories. 

Railways  and  telegraphs. — Chile  has  1,682  miles  of  railroad 
and  has  authorized  the  construction  of  624  additional  miles ;  there 
are,  besides,  about  340  miles  projected.  Of  the  railways  in  opr 
eration  663  miles  belong  to  the  State,  the  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion, up  to  1890,  being  52, 1 26,829  pesos.  The  great  Transandine 
Railway  between  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Valparaiso,  uniting  the  railway  systems  of  the  two   Republics 
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and  connecting  the  two  oceans,  is  nearing  completion ;  of  a  total 
distance  of  850  miles  (757  in  the  Argentine  and  93  in  Chile), 
801  miles  (748  in  Argentine  and  53  in  Chile)  are  completed. 
The  work  on  the  mountain  section,  149  miles  in  length,  is  being 
rapidly  pushed. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  1890  was  13,730  miles,  with 
411  offices;  6,737  miles  of  these  lines  belonged  to  the  state. 

In  1889  there  existed  509  post-offices  throughout  the  Republic 
and  there  were  transmitted  during  the  year  43,477,829  letters  and 
packets,  of  which  3,465,3 1 2  pieces  were  foreign  correspondence. 

Banking. — Chile  has  2 1  banks  of  issue,  with  a  joint  capital  of 
23,111,887  pesos  and  a  registered  issue,  in  1890,  of  18,15:4,617 
pesos.  There  are  other  banks  which  loan  money  at  interest  on  real 
estate.  The  circulation  of  these  in  1889  amounted  to  61,537,000 
pesos  in  scrip. 

Navigation. — The  port  entries  of  1889,  including  the  coasting 
trade,  were  1 1,109  vessels  of  9,723,998  tons  burden.  In  1890  the 
merchant  marine  registered  under  the  Chilean  flag  was  composed 
of  152  vessels  of  102,391  tons,  29  of  them  being  steamers. 

Money. — The  silver  peso  of  100  centavos  is  the  monetary  unit; 
its  nominal  value  is  a  dollar,  but  it  was  struck  on  the  basis  of  the 
5-fianc  piece.  Its  equivalent  in  the  money  of  the  United  States 
is  91.2  cents  (1892).  Ten-dollar  (condor),  five-dollar  (medio 
condor  or  doblon),  two  dollars,  (escudo),  and  one-dollar  (peso) 
gold  pieces  are  coined  .9  fine,  but  the  currency  is  practically  a 
silver  one.  There  are  also  half,  fifiii,  tenth,  and  twentieth  parts 
of  a  dollar  in  silver  .9  fine.  The  two  and  a  halfi  two,  one,  and 
one-half  centavos  are  the  copper  and  nickel  coins.  The  gold  coin- 
age of  1 889  amounted  to  45,500  pesos,  and  that  of  silver  to  241, 1 57 
pesos.  The  circulating  medium  of  the  country  in  October,  1891, 
was  officially  estimated  at  67,592,244  pesos,  being  principally 
paper  money  and  small  coin,  much  of  which  was  illegally  issued. 

freights  and  Measures. — The  onzazzi.014  ounces  avoirdupois; 
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the  librazz  1.014  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  quintalzz  1  o  1 44  pounds 
avoirdupois;  the  vara,  0.914  yard;  the  square  varaz=o.836  square 
yard;  the  quartillozz  1 . 1 624  quarts;  the  fanegazz2.575  bushels. 
The  metric  system  has  been  legally  adopted  in  Chile,  but  the  old 
weights  and  measures  are  yet  employed  to  some  extent. 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  for  1888  amounted  to  133,807,- 
633  pesos,  of  which  60,7 17,698  pesos  were  imports  and  73,089,935 
pesos  were  exports.  In  1889  the  total  imports  increased  to 
65,090,013  pesos,  while  the  exports  fell  to  65,963,100  pesos.  In 
1890  the  commerce  of  the  country  aggregated  136,280,460  pesos, 
divided  as  follows:  Imports,  free,  23,258,280  pesos;  dutiable, 
44,630,799  pesos ;  total,  67,889,079  pesos ;  exports,  free,  27,243,622 
pesos;  dutiable,  41,147,759  pesos;  total,  68,391,381  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  from  Chile  are  copper,  wheat,  barley,  wool, 
nitrate  of  soda,  silver,  iodine,  gold,  coal,  guano,  sole  leather,  and 
beans. 

The  subjoined  tables  give  the  commerce  of  Chile  for  the  latest 
years  for  which  data  are  obtainable  from  the  official  statistics  of 
the  country,  no  data  of  its  commerce  since  1889  having  been  pub- 
lished. 

Imports  into  and  exports  from  Chile  by  countries. 
[The  \'alue  of  the  peso  is  91  cents  in  United  States  gold.] 


Countries. 

X887. 

x888. 

1889. 

Great  Britain 

j  Imports  from 

'  * '  \  ExDorts  to 

Pesos, 
20,  463,  584 

44,  977,  972 
3,  242,  314 

2,611,384 

11,631,891 

5,071,232 

5,  500, 949 

3.  312,  223 

2,  670,  548 

1, 050,  786 

2,  217, 147 
49, 040 

Pesos. 
26.351,141 
56,  898,  407 

3. 133. 173 
2,  070,  694 

14,  046,  577 

4.751,990 
6,  181.  513 

4.295.055 
3.057,854 

2,071,304 

4,  345.  497 
23.  600 

Pesos. 
27,891,915 
48,  394.  360 
3,  842. 078 

3.781,4" 
14,  788,  852 

5.413.838 

6.  549.  259 

2,  243,  453 

3,  582,  140 

I.  430. 995 
5,  236, 044 

44.439 

United  States  .    . . 

j  Imports  from 

'  * '     Exports  to 

Germany 

Imports  from 

' ' '  \  Exports  to 

France 

j  Imports  from 

' ' '  \  ExDorts  to 

Peru 

j  Imports  from 

'  *  *  1  ExDorts  to 

Argentine  Republi 

j  Imports  from 

••  \  Exports  to 

I 
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Imports  into  and  exports  from  Chile  by  r^Mff/nW— Continued. 


Countries. 


Brazil 

Italy 

Uruguay  . 
India. . .   . 

Spain 

Ecuador. . . 
Belgium. . . 

China 

Polynesia  . 
Colombia 
Guatemala. 
Holland  . . , 
Costa  Rica. 
Australia  . . 
Paraguay  . . 
Portugal . . . 
Bolivia  . . . . 


s 


\ 


Salvador. 


Nicaragua 
Norway  . . 


Mexico. 


Islas  Malvinas 


Austria 

The  fisheries. 
Rancho 


Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 


rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 


rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 


rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 


rom 


o. 


rom 
o. . . 


rom 
o. . . 
rom 


rom 
o. . . 


rom 
o. . 
rom 


rom 


rom 
o. . . 
rom 
o. . . 
rom 


X887, 


1888. 


Pesos. 

747.  290 
4.400 

509. 664 

415.558 

363. 035 
181,813 

334. 681 


240,  524 
8,  no 
169,  271 
249,  451 
116,  530 
107,  264 
103,  989 


88, 434 

12,  679 

2,300 

44,187 

10,  454 
21,  708 


3.034 
36,511 


6,055 


14,  870, 
80 
4.883 


352 


34.344 


12.491 


79.  646 
155.  586 


rom 

o 1,302,556 


Total  imports 48,  630,  862 

Total  exports I  59,  549,  958 


Pesos. 
682,  557 
115,  862 
680,  546 
III,  811 
572,950 
262,  758 

247.051 


227, 475 
894 

309.  735 
582,412 

138,118 

69,778 

104,  914 


86,  218 

1. 431 

20,  217 

119,654 

13.  082 

IC2, 681 
238,  991 


60,937 
10 

27,  818 


21,666 


6,736 

200 

1,000 


18,  760 


6,  500 
14,  293 


161,  929 

1,571.841 


60,  717,698 
73. 089,  935 
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1889. 


Pesos. 
512,853 
289,  980 
696,  168 
129,  858 

390.  129 

I,  098,  804 

320,  649 


250,  767 

303.  368 
909.132 
142,  773 
15,090 
135,  730 


43.600 

336 

7.827 

139.  366 

10,  906 

184.  395 
33.  721 


52,651 

213,  921 

10,  lOI 


7.857 
1,521 


159,819 
625 


14,001 


66,083 


I,  712,  302 

65,090,013 
65,  963. 100 
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IMPORTS   INTO   CHILE   BY   ARTICLES. 


Articles. 


1887. 


1888. 


Articles  of  food 

Silk,  linen,  cotton,  etc.,  fabrics 

Raw  animal  and  vegetable  materials,  etc 

Clothing  and  objects  of  general  use , 

Machinery  and  industrial  objects 

Domestic  articles 

Railway  and  telegraphic  requisites  and  horses. 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beer 

Tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  pipes 

Minerals  and  metals  (gold,  silver,  and  copper). 

Objects  of  art  and  science 

Drugs 

Arms  and  their  requisites 

Miscellaneous  articles 

Specie  and  bank  notes 


Pesos, 

10,  184, 

11,469, 

6,211, 

2,569. 

5.  648, 

3.  304. 

1. 443. 
1,079, 

447. 
10, 

616, 

686, 

72, 

4,  777. 

98. 


510 
282 
190 

394 

557 
322 

827 

905 

534 
279 

746 

446 

879 
136 

854 


Pesos, 

13,  494,  896 

12,682,012 

8,  507, 462 

3,  604, 004 

7,  916,  277 

3,  925,  972 

2,  779.  888 

1,232,954 

448,  889 

10,099 

902,  730 

746,  228 

113,687 

4,021,368 

311.232 


EXPORTS    FROM    CHILE    BY    CLASSES. 


Agricultural  products 9,  369,  247 

Mineral  products 49, 449,  01 5 


Manufactured  products, 
Miscellaneous  articles . , 

Specie 

Reexports : 

Articles 

Specie 


46,  081 

46,  655 

317.485 


8,  784,  363 

63,  206,  930 

48,812 

no,  031 

300,  875 


299,  706     \ 
21, 769    s 


638,  924 


Total   59.  549,  958  ,  73, 089,  935 


1889. 


Pesos. 

14.  534.  784 
12,743.080 

8,275,119 

4. 194. 350 
8, 167, 180 

3. 984. 412 
3, 494, 744 
1, 420, 662 

507.  526 

22,246 

936.698 

893. 5+t 
142, 818 

5, 135. 390 
637. 460 


Total 48,  630,  862     60.  717,  698       65, 090, 013 


7,481,478 

56, 452, 089 

52,966 

55.453 
794. 017 

1,127,097 


65,  963, 100 


The  following  statements,  obtained  from  the  statistics  of  the 
principal  countries  trading  with  Chile,  indicate  their  commerce 
with  that  Republic: 
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CHILE. 


Domestic  exports  from  three  leading  countries  to  Chile  by  principal  articles. 


From  the  United  States: 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures   

Cotton  manufactures 

Carriages  and  cars,  horse 
and  steam, 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of 

Mineral  oils,  refined 

Agricultural  implements. 

Meat  and  dairy  products. 

Breadstuffs 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  medicines 

All  other  articles 

Total 

From  the  United  Kingdom: 

Cottons 

Iron,    manfactured    and 

unmanufactured 

Woolens 

Railway    carriages    and 

parts  thereof 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel.. . 

Machinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery. . . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 

From  France: 

Wool,  manufactures  of.. . 

Sugar,  refined 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of 

Silks,  manufactures  of . . . 
Paper,  engravings,  etc. . . 
Cotton,  manufactures  of. . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1887. 


Dollar*. 
516,421 
408, 434 

28,  194 

318,890 
227,  274 

63.994 
28,051 

34,330 

40. 455 
396,  464 


z888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


2,  062,  507 


4,  329,  925 

1,371.073 
1,193.952 

20,  420 

285,  926 

410,  134 

227, 431 

1,801,569 


9,  640,  430 


279,  575 
215,  746 
148, 185 

143,  333 

131,391 

95,  536 

82,  310 

947,  3^6 


2, 043,  382 


Dollars. 
493.  586 
613,  281 

128,  491 
279,  495 

183, 389 

65, 891 

43,  351 
120. 109 

64,  289 
431,421 


Dollars. 

595,  785 
576,  310 

53,  643 

552,089 
235,  809 
115,187 
72,  522 
201,  346 

61,491 
503. 072 


2,423.303  ,2.967,254 


3,  826,  836 

I,  704, 005 
1,439,296 

72.569 

564.  383 

432, 525 

270,  723 

2, 418, 058 


10,728,394 


465.  314 
337,  938 
143,  623 

179,  336 

90,284 

110,084 

108,  850 

1,303,931 


2,  739,  360 


4,  232,  873 

2,  767, 019 
1,862,098 

693,  262 
465,  695 
999.  643 
253, 058 
3, 003,  242 


14,276,890 


Dollars. 
787, 510 
501.  833 


Dollars. 

852,080 

432. 337 


180,  705         353, 777 


501,  557 

380,  631 

95,  208 

69,909 

25, 458 

84.  955 
591.699 


3,  219,  465 


402, 827 

219.  542 
184,915 

77. 855 
117,441 

75.513 
417.704 


3. 133.991 


542, 902 

324,  419 
304. 695 

137,913 
123,  299 

89,080 

145,  427 
I,  402,  791 


3,070,526 


3,  876, 474 

3,  264,  619 
I.  573,  398 

573, 001 

1,157,974 
1,502,829 

207,  176 

3, 077, 024 


15,232,495 


484,  267 
333,  626 
216,  932 

201,077 

120,038 

115,408 

92. 470 

I,  507.  774 


3.071,592 


2,793.050 

I,  537, 955 
1.259.752 

251,121 
1,041,076 

553, 321 
87,266 

1, 902, 136 


9,  375. 677 
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Imports  into  three  Uadintr  countries  from  Chile  by  principal  articles. 


Into  the  United  States  : 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Wool,  unmanufactured  . . 

Hides  and  skins  (other 
than  furs) 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  (in- 
cluding nuts)   

Chemicals,  drugs,  and 
dyes  (other  than  nitrate) . 

Other  merchandise 

Total 

Into  the  United  Kingdom  : 
Copper,    unwrought  and 

part  wrought 

Wheat 

Silver  ore 

Barley 

Regulus  (copper) 

Wool,  raw 

Niter,  cubic 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Into  France : 

Copper 

Wool,  raw 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Hides 

Honey 

Silver  ore 

Other  articles 

Total 


1887. 


Dollar: 
2,  372,  237 
217,  588 

37,604 

3 

64,  856 
170.  945 


x888. 


1889. 


1890. 


189X. 


2,  863,  233 


3,  675, 020 
4, 070, 961 

530,  127 

132,  348 
208,  919 
265,  083 

351.  172' 
I,  513,  320| 


Dollars. 
2,  391.  265 
230,055 

84.  437 
24.  233 

158, 722 
5,808 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 
2,  274,  997;    2,  708,  583    2.  807,  935 

129,  812 


2,  894,  520 


8,  529, 622 
2,  777,  287 
585.  922 
569,  381 
311.052 
290, 053 

245, 053 
I,  726, 103 


10,746,950,15,034,473 


1,643,421 
390, 108 
253,908 
311,468 

37,  9101 

(*) 
423,094 


3, 059,  909 


2,  388, 447 
223,  898 

339,  404 
180,  249 

63, 291 

{*) 
259, 153 


3, 454, 442 


71, 153 

25,  567 

6,772 

140.  237 
103,  899 


2,  622,  625 


4, 444,  658 
1, 100,  385 

993.964 

501,415 
664,  263 

255,  165 
5,187,918 

2.  739,  277 


15,887,045 


460,662 
332. 222 
236,  550 
271, 194 
28,  767 
44,609 
240,  283 


I,  614,  287 


181, 229 
6,699 

3,195 

261,469 
22. 074 


3, 183,  249 


60,681 

27,983 

386,  920 
34, 959 


3, 448, 290 


5,  217,  209 

46,  845 

2,000,  501 

114.596 
670,  764 

497,  225 
4.  363.  722 
3, 992, 186 


16, 903, 048 


751,343 
409,794 
127,  706 
401,  207 

59,544 
106, 312 

386,351 


2,  242,  257 


3,  227,  984 

4,  639,  731 

1,  636,  785 
351,678 
209,941 
334,966 

4,  958,  924 

2,  646,  438 


18, 056,  447 


"  No  data. 


Colombia. 


The  Republic  of  Colombia  occupies  the  northwestern  portion 
of  South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  Venezuela,  south  by  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  traversed  by  three  great  Andean 
ranges  and  many  fine  navigable  rivers.  The  climate  varies  with 
the  elevation ;  the  coast  is  hot  and  tropical  vegetation  rank,  but 
towards  the  mountain  tops  the  products  of  the  temperate  zones 
grow  to  perfection.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Colombia  is  great; 
gold  and  silver  are  known  to  be  abundant,  and  the  best  emeralds 
known  are  found  in  the  Department  of  Boyaca. 

Executive. — The  President  is  elected  for  six  years  by  electoral 

assemblies.     He  exercises  his  authority  through  eight  ministers, 

to-wit:  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  Government, 

Treasury,  War,  Promotion  (Fomento),  and  Justice,  who  are  direcdy 

responsible  to  Congress,  and  he  is  also  assisted  by  a  council  of 

state  consisting  of  seven  members,  who  are  directly  responsible  to 

Congress.     The  elective  fi'anchise  is  limited.     An  elector  must 

be  a  male,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  be  able  to  read 

and  write  or  have  an  income  of  $500.     Congress  elects  a  substitute 

or  "  designado "  every  two  years,  who  fills  the  presidency  in  case 

of  a  vacancy.     A  Vice-President  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  President. 
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Legislative  Authority. — A  congress  of  two  houses,  senate  and 
house  of  representatives^  The  senate  has  twenty-seven  members, 
representing  nine  departments,  three  from  each.  They  must  be 
Colombians  by  birth,  thirty  years  of  age,  with  an  income  of  not 
less  than  $1,200.  They  are  elected  for  six  years  and  the  senate 
is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years.  Representatives,  of  whom 
there  are  sixty-six,  must  be  citizens  and  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
no  property  qualification  required.  They  are  elected  by  a  direct 
vote  for  four  years,  one  representative  for  50,000  inhabitants. 

Judicial  Authority, — This  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
composed  of  seven  judges  appointed  by  the  President.  There  are 
also  superior  tribunals  in  each  district,  and  minor  tribunals  and 
courts  in  the  various  municipalities. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  about  504,773  English  square 
miles,  and  the  estimated  population  (1886)  4,000,000,  including 
220,000  uncivilized  Indians  and  80,000  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories. An  estimate  based  upon  the  recent  census,  however, 
places  the  present  population  at  only  3,544,000,  but  these  figures 
are  neither  official  nor  complete. 

Population  and  area  by  departments. 


Departments. 


I  Area  in  Eng- 
j     lish  square 
'         miles. 


Population. 


Antioquia  . . .  < 

Bolivar 

Boyacd  

Cauca , 

Cundinamarca 

Magdalena 

Panaml 

Santahder 

Tolima 

Total... 


22, 316 

470,000 

21.  345 

324.  400 

33.  351 

702,000 

257.  462 

621,000 

79,  8ro 

569,000 

24,440 

167,000 

3i»57i 

285,000 

16,409 

555.600 

18,  069 

306,000 

504.  773 

4,000,000 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Colombia  number  859.     Bogota,  the 
capital,  8,564  feet  above  sea  level,  has  a  population  of  110,000. 

Bull.  50         7 
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The  population  of  the  principal  cities  is  stated  in  the  annexed 
table. 

Cities  of  over  ^,000  inhabitants. 


Bogotd  1 10, 000 

Medellin 50, 000 

Panamd   30, 000 

Barranquilla 20,  cxx> 

Popayan 20, 000 

Socorro 20, 000 

Bucararaanga 20, 000 

Sonson 16, 000 

Marinilla 15,000 

Call 13, 000 

CtScuta 12,  000  ! 

Chiquinquir^ 12, 000  ':  Santiago  de  Veraguas 6, 000 

Soatd .'. 12, 000   I  Almaguer 6, 000 

Cartagena 19,  000   |  Santa  Marta 6, 000 

Mompoz 10, 000   ■ 


San  Gil 10, 000 

Ibague   10, 000 

Ambalema 9,  731 

Sogamoso 9, 000 

Guateque 9, 000 

Pamplona   9, 000 

Antioquia 8, 640 

Velez 8, 000 

Tunja 8, 000 

Remedios 6,  818 

Buga 6, 600 


Religion, — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
other  creeds  are  tolerated. 

Education. — There  are  2  universities,  several  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools,  16  normal  and  1,734  primary  schools,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  92,794  pupils  in  1889.  Primary  education  is 
free,  but  not  obligatory. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties. 
The  official  estimate  for  1891-92  of  revenue  is  20,351,100  pesos, 
and  expenditures  23,911,515  pesos.  The  external  debt  of 
12,000,000  pesos,  mostly  held  in  Great  Britain,  amounts  with 
accrued  interest  to  $14,571,318.  The  internal  debt  is  officially 
stated  at  29,605,55 1  pesos,  of  which  5,037,3 1  o  pesos  are  consoli- 
dated. The  latter  debt  is  being  rapidly  reduced,  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  the  adjustment  of  the  external  indebtedness. 

jirmy  and  Navy. — The  strength  of  the  army  is  determined  each 
year  by  Congress,  but  is  usually  maintained  on  a  peace  footing  of 
5,500.  Every  able-bodied  citizen  is  liable  to  service.  The  navy 
consists  of  two  small  men-of-war.  Except  the  small  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade,  the  country  possesses  no  merchant  marine. 
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Resources^  Products^  and  Industries. — The  whole  country  of  Co- 
lombia is  rich  in  minerals  and  precious  stones.  Gold  is  abundant 
and  the  silver  deposits  are  rich.  In  1890  the  gold  exports 
amounted  to  about  3,000,000  pesos  and  the  silver  exports  to 
830,000  pesos.  From  1 753  to  1 859  the  gold  production  amounted 
to  639,000,000  pesos,  and  silver  to  33,000,000  pesos.  The  coal 
fields  are  extensive  and  iron  abounds,  but  these  resources  are  yet 
scarcely  developed.  There  are  rich  emerald  mines,  and  rubies, 
amethysts,  jasper,  and  jet  are  found. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  under 
cultivation.  Coffee  is  most  extensively  grown;  a  fine  quality  of 
tobacco  is  largely  raised  and  exported;  other  products  are  cotton, 
rubber,  cocoa,  indigo,  dyewoods  and  hard  woods,  wheat,  sugar 
cane,  maize,  and  quina.  The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  increasing, 
and  the  undeveloped  regions  contain  quantities  of  vegetable  ivory, 
vanilla  bean,  tolu,  balsams,  and  gums.  The  several  vegetables 
and  tropical  fruits  yield  abundantly. 

Cattle-raising  is  an  almost  universal  industry,  and  the  other 
domestic  animals  are  raised  more  or  less  extensively. 

There  are  few  manufactories  and  this  industry  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward state.  At  the  last  official  census  in  1883  the  animal  wealth 
of  the  country  was  949,072  cattle,  140,735  horses,  41,696  sheep, 
610,147  &^^  343' 54^  P^S^'  ^^^  ^  12,890  other  domestic  animals. 

Post-office, — In  1889  the  postal  movement  was  1,004,486  letters 
and  postals,  397,134  printed  matter,  etc.,  and  10,379  registered 
letters. 

Banking. — Besides  the  National  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Colombia, 
and  the  Bank  of  Bogota,  there  are  several  private  banks. 

RAILWAYS  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

There  are  in  the  Republic  nine  lines  of  railway,  only  three  of 
which  are  entirely  completed. 

In  1890  there  were  218  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  other 
railroads  under  construction.     In  1888  there  were  2,800  miles  of 
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telegraph  wire  and  200  miles  more  under  construction.  In  1891 
the  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  operation  had  increased  to  5.218 
miles,  with  245  offices.  Means  of  foreign  communication  are 
chiefly  by  way  of  the  ports  of  Savanilla  and  Carthagena.  There 
are  7  lines  of  steamers  touching  monthly  at  the  first-named  port; 
of  these  4  carry  the  English  flag,  1  is  German,  i  Spanish,  and 
the  other  French.  The  inland  navigation  is  fumished  by  the 
Magdalena  River  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  recently  received  from 
the  United  States  minister  at  Bogota  an  interesting  statement 
conceming  the  railways  of  Colombia,  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  present  interest  of  our  people  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Republics,  I  have  thought  proper  to  submit  some  information  in 
respect  to  the  present  and  prospective  railroads  in  Colombia. 

This  country  is  among  the  most  mountainous  of  the  world.  As  a  result  all 
communication  is,  and  always  has  been,  most  difficult  and  expensive.  Nearly 
all  freight  must  be  transported  by  mule  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  great  rivers. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  commerce  of  the  great  inland 
cities  have  to  contend,  let  a  bale  of  goods  be  followed  from  New  York  to 
Bogota.  It  arrives,  say,  at  the  port  of  Carthagena  or  at  the  port  of  Port 
Colombia.  If  at  the  latter  port,  it  is  unloaded  into  a  barge  and  towed  to  the 
shore,  where  it  is  placed  in  a  storehouse ;  thence  it  is  put  upon  a  freight  car  and 
taken  to  Barranquilla.  There  it  passes  through  the  custom-house,  is  carted 
across  the  city,  and  loaded  upon  a  river  steamer.  It  then  goes  600  miles  up 
the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation.  Las  Yeguas.  There  it  is  unloaded  into  a 
storehouse,  whence  it  is  afterwards  placed  in  a  railroad  car  and  carried  1 5  miles 
to  Honda.  Again  it  is  placed  in  a  storehouse,  again  placed  upon  a  car  and 
carried  to  Arranca-plumas,  where  it  is  unloaded  and  carried  down  to  the  river 
bank  by  men.  It  is  then  loaded  upon  a  ferry  barge  and  passes  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Magdalena.  There  it  is  unloaded  and  carried  up  the  steep  river  bank  and 
deposited  in  a  storehouse.  Then  begins  the  toilsome  journey  by  mule  trains 
over  the  Andes  to  Bogota,  a  journey  which  consumes  from  five  to  twelve  days 
in  good  weather,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  loads  and  the  inclination  of  the 
drivers.     The  distance  is  about  80  miles. 

When  to  the  damage  so  often  caused  in  making  these  changes  is  added  that 
caused  by  rain,  by  carelessness,  and  by  the  accidents  incident  to  mule  transpor- 
tation, it  can  be  readily  seen  that  everything  is  imported  here  at  a  great  per- 
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centage  of  loss  to  the  consumer.  Freights  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  all  articles. 
For  bringing  a  cargo  of  250  pounds  from  Honda  to  Bogota  one  must  pay  from 
$12  to  $18,  according  to  the  state  of  the  road. 

Heavy  boxes,  however,  are  carried  by  steam  to  Cumbao,  a  point  above  Honda, 
and  come  to  Bogota  in  ox-carts.  Much  more  time  is  consumed  in  this  way,  and 
freights  are  much  higher. 

This  well  illustrates  what  is  going  on  all  over  the  country.  The  exporter 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and  is  unable  to  compete  with  the 
producers  of  more  favored  nations. 

The  result  is  that  the  country's  progress  in  developing  its  natural  resources  is 
not  as  rapid  as  its  people  desire.  Nor  can  it  be  until  better  means  of  communi- 
cation are  established. 

The  people  here  realize  their  difficulties,  caused  by  the  tedious  methods  now 
employed,  and  with  a  commendable  spirit  of  progress  have  made  numerous  con- 
tracts with  various  foreign  companies  for  the  construction  of  roads.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  the  contracts  have  not  been  productive  of  great  results ;  so 
that  to-day  there  are  only  nine  railroads  in  the  country,  aggregating  in  length 
290  kilometres,  and  two  of  these,  covering  about  42  kilometres,  were  built  by 
native  companies.     I  except  from  these  remarks  the  Panama  Railroad. 

These  roads  are  as  follows : 

The  Antioquia  Railroad  was  constructed  several  years  ago,  and  is  designed 
to  run  from  Puerto  Berrio,  upon  the  Magdalena  River,  125  miles,  to  Medellin, 
the  capital  of  Antioquia.  This  city  is  the  center  of  supply  for  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous region,  and  has  a  reputation  for  commercial  integrity  which  is  unrivaled. 
The  road  now  stops  at  Pavas,  a  distance  of  36  kilometres  from  the  river.  It  is 
in  poor  condition,  and  is  not  adequate  to  the  demands  upon  it.  It  belongs  to 
the  departmental  government,  which  is  now  renewing  its  efforts  to  secure  its 
completion.     I  regard  it  as  a  desirable  enterprise. 

The  Cauca  Railroad  now  runs  from  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific,  26  kilo- 
metres, to  San  Cipriano.  It  will  soon  be  extended  to  the  important  town  of 
Cali,  which  is  situated  in  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
departments  of  the  Republic — that  of  Cauca. 

The  Bolivar  Railroad  extends  from  Puerto  Colombia,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
to  the  port  of  Barranquilla,  and  is  28.9  kilometres  in  length.  It  is  in  fair  con- 
dition and  transports  the  great  majority  of  the  exports  and  the  imports  of  the 
country. 

The  Santa  Marta  Railroad  is  now  something  more  than  42  kilometres  in 
length,  and  is  being  rapidly  pushed  through  from  the  port  of  Santa  Marta,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  the  Magdalena  River  part  of  Banco,  under  the  auspices 
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of  an  English  company.  This  road  is  bound  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  Colom- 
bia, opening  up  a  large  banana  and  cacao  trade  on  the  line  of  its  route,  and 
connecting  one  of  Colombia's  best  harbors  with  the  great  natural  highway,  the 
Magdalen  a  River. 

The  Cucuta  Railroad  runs  from  the  River  Zulia  to  the  inland  port  of  Cucuta, 
and  is  54.9  kilometres  in  length.  This  is  an  important  aid  to  the  commerce  of 
Santander. 

The  Giradot  Railroad  is  now  39  kilometres  long,  and  extends  from  Giradot, 
upon  the  Upper  Magdalena  (the  "  Upper  "  Magdalena  is  that  portion  of  the 
river  above  Honda),  to  Juntas  de  Apulo,  and  is  designed  to  communicate  the 
river  with  this  capital.  For  this  purpose  the  Government  has  recently  made  a 
contract  with  an  English  company  for  the  completion  of  the  road. 

The  Dorada  Railroad  connects  Las  Yeguas,  the  head  of  river  navigation, 
with  Honda,  and  is  22.5  kilometers  in  length.  The  recent  action  of  Congress 
in  respect  to  this  road  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  Sabana  Railroad  was  constructed  by  a  Colombian  company,  and  extends 
from  Bogota  39.9  kilometres  over  the  plains  to  Facatativa.  This  road  is  in  fair 
condition,  and  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  link  in  the  road  between  the  city  and 
the  Magdalena  River. 

The  Zipaquira  Railroad  extends  from  Bogota  over  the  plains  to  Chapinero, 
a  distance  of  4  miles.  It  is  not  yet  in  operation,  and  its  extension  to  Zipa- 
quira may  not  be  immediately  expected. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Colombia  has  no  system  of  railroads,  but  only 
isolated  short  lines.  The  need  of  more  and  better  constructed  and  better  man- 
aged roads  is  keenly  felt.  This  situation  has  induced  the  last  congress  to  grant 
several  concessions  to  foreign  companies  for  the  construction  of  new  roads. 

By  law  46  Mr.  James  L.  Cherry,  an  American  citizen,  was  granted  a  con- 
cession to  complete  the  Cauca  Railroad  to  Cali  and  Manizales.  This  concession 
will  be  found  as  an  inclosure  in  my  No.  1 29  of  September  4  last.  Mr.  Cherry 
is  now  in  Cauca  carrying  on  his  work  with  vigor  and  success.  This  road  will 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  section  through  which  it  passes. 

By  law  47  a  concession  is  granted  to  Messrs.  Enrique  Cortez  &  Co.,  an 
English  company,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Bucaramanga  to  Puerto  Wilchcn, 
on  the  Magdalena  River.  This  would  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the 
department  of  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  that  portion  of  the  Republic.  Bu- 
caramanga is  a  commercial  center,  and  from  it  are  exported  large  quantities  of 
coffee. 

By  law  66  a  concession  is  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
province  of  Cucuta,  department  of  Santander,  to  Tamalameque,  on  the  Mag- 
dalena River. 
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By  law  91  the  Government  grants  to  an  English  company  the  right  to  ex- 
tend the  Dorada  Railroad  north  to  a  point  on  the  Magdalena  River  called 
Conejo,  and  south  up  the  river  to  Cambao,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  to 
Los  ManzanoSy  upon  the  plains  of  Bogota.  There  the  road  would  connect 
with  the  Sabana  Railroad,  which  is  now  being  extended  from  Facatativa  to  that 
point.  This  road  would  give  direct  communication  between  Bogota  and  the 
river,  as  would  also  the  Giradot  Road  above  mentioned.  An  attempt  was  also 
made  during  the  sessions  of  congress  to  secure  a  concession  for  a  road  from  Bo- 
gota to  a  point  some  thirty  (30)  miles  below  the  rapids  of  Honda.  But  for 
some  reason  the  concession  was  refused,  although  the  route  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  most  feasible  and  satisfactory  that  has  been  proposed. 

By  law  100  a  concession  is  granted  a  Colombian  citizen  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Ocana  to  the  Magdalena  River,  the  construction  of  which  would  benefit 
a  large  agricultural  region. 

In  addition  to  these  contracts  one  has  been  made  with  Americans  for  a  rail- 
road extending  from  the  port  of  Carthagena  to  Calamar,  upon  the  Magdalena 
River.  The  construction  of  this  road  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Carthagena, 
which  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  now  connected  with  the  river  by  a  natural 
canal  artificially  enlarged. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  exists  in  this  country  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
day  when  the  railroads  shall  supplant  the  tedious  mule  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation.    Liberal  subsidies  have  been  granted  all  the  proposed  roads. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  our  own  people  have  not  interested  themselves 
more  in  the  development  of  the  great  resources  of  Colombia.  As  will  be  seen 
above,  however,  a  beginning  has  been  made.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  proposed  international  line.  There  should  be  no  delay  in 
this  matter.  Colombia  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  results  of  the  International 
Conference  upon  the  subject,  and  I  doubt  not  will  lend  to  any  reasonable  pro- 
ject her  efficient  aid. 

Navigation. — In  1890  the  port  entries  were  626  steamers  of 
775,783  tons  and  396  sail  with  a  tonnage  of  31,075  tons. 

COMMERCE. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Colombia  for  the  year  1890  reached 
1344.5,792  pesos  and  the  exports  20,457,855  pesos,  making  a  total 
of  33,903,647  pesos.   For  the  first  semester  of  189 1  the  imports  and 
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exports  were  respectively  9,630,210  pesos  and  14,750,823  pesos. 
The  imports  of  the  free  ports  of  the  Isthmus  are  not  included. 
The  larger  part  of  the  imports  are  of  European  manufacture,  and 
the  principal  articles  imported  comprise  cotton  goods,  linens, 
woolens,  iron  (manufactured  and  unmanufactured),  clothing,  and 
small  fancy  articles. 

The  following  tables  from  the  Colombian  official  statistics  show 
the  total  commerce  for  ten  years  and  details  thereof  for  the  years 
1889  and  1890: 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1881 

1882    

1883 

1884 , 

1885 

1886  (first  8  months), 
1886  (last  4  months), 

1887 

1888 

1889 , 

1890 


Pesos. 
12,071,480 

12,355.555 
II,  504,028 

9,  926,  486 
*2,  440,  559 

6,  879,  541 

7,440,559 

8, 7I4» 143 
10,  647,  750 
11,777,624 

13.  345.  792 


*  Four  months.    Fiscal  year  changed  in  1886  to  end  December  31. 
Exports  of  i88g  and  iSgo  by  principal  articles. 


Pesos. 
15.  836,  943 
18,  514, 116 
14,857,170 
13.501,178 

2,961,994 
14,  171,241 

4,  382, 457 
13.807.406 
16,668, 180 
16, 199,  718 
20, 459.  855 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Gold  in  bars,  dust,  or  coined 

Silver  in  bars 

Skins 

Cacao 

India  rubber 

Cotton 

Woods 

Tobacco  


1889. 


Pesos. 

3.  516,  293 

3,  307,  122 

643.  747 
1, 188,911 

254,  812 
372,  865 
96,  176 
292, 019 
798, 029 


1890. 


Pesos. 

4,  262,  030 

2.815.  152 

682,  037 

1,023,231 

189,452 

477,  182 

3<M.  351 
264,  516 

1,820,757 
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Exports  of  i88g  and  iSgo  by  principal  countries. 


Countries. 


1889. 


1890. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

V^cnezuela  (by  Cucuta) 
Isthmus  of  Panama. . . 


Pesos. 
3.  950,  531 

4.547,628 
1,781,619 
1,410,683 
3, 462, 380 
303,000 


Pesos. 
4,  636,  480 

4.  835,  321 
I, 566,  638 
2, 475.  388 
5,308,  171 
628, 104 


Imports  i88g  and  i8go  hy  principal  countries. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

United  States 

Isthmus  of  Panama  . 

Spain 

Ecuador  

Spanish  West  Indies. 
Dutch  West  Indes  . . 
All  others 


1889. 


1890. 


Pesos. 
4, 584. 873 

2,411.585 

1,321,390 
1,230,476 

379.  661 
154,620 
147,  904 
145. 075 
122, 279 
1,279,761 


Total II,  777,624 


Pesos. 
4,  990,  198 

2,713.046 

I,  636,  019 

1,218,466 

104.  354 

321, 087 

143.  943 

137. 456 

102,006 

1,979,217 


13.  345.  792 


Imports  0/ principal  articles  by  quantities  in  i8go.'^ 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel  ware  .... 

Salt 

Cotton  goods 

Beverages 

Provisions 

Building  materials 

Wooden  ware 

Articles  for  lighting 

Porcelain    and    earthen 
ware  


Quantities. 


Articles. 


Pounds. 

14,  564,  959 

11.047,887 

10,  227,  699 

9,  404,  243 

8,608,  596 

3,020.615 

3, 1  w,  948 

3, 108,  855 

1.870,315 


Hemp  and  linen  goods 

Drugs 

Paper  and  pasteboard. 

Glassware 

Woolen  goods 

Lead  manufactures... 
Liquids  and  beverages 

Total  weight  of  all 
articles 


Quantities. 


Pounds. 
I,  747.  414 
I,  384,  997 
1,412,270 

I.  333.  046 

1,225,019 

1,075,815 

831,624 


95.  509.  429 


*  Imports  through  Cututa  are  not  specilied. 

The  subjoined  statements,  derived  from  official  data  of  the 
principal  countries  trading  with  Colombia,  show  their  commerce 
with  the  Republic  in  detail. 
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Exports  front  and  imports  into  the  United  States ^  the  United  Kingdom^  and  France  in  their 

commerce  with  Colombia, 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 


From  United  States : 

Wheat  flour 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures   

Provisions  (comprising 
meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts)   

Manufactures  of  cotton  . . 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of 

Refined  sugar 

Oils 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  medicines 

All  other  articles 

Total 

From  United  Kingdom : 

Cottons 

Linens  

Apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery  

Woolens 

Iron,  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured 

Coal,  cinders,  and  other 
fuel 

Machinery  and  millwork.. 

All  other  articles 

Total 

From  France : 

Manufactures  of  hides, 
skins,  and  leather 

Ready-made  clothing. . . . 

Wine 

Manufactures  of  wool  . . . 

Manufactures  of  cotton  . . 

Notions  (including  but- 
tons)   

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures   

All  other  articles 

Total    


1887. 


Dollars. 
353» 171 

1,098,449 


592, 942 

443.  "2 
146,  668 

694,117 
226, 498 

133.049 

184,  008 
2,101,951 


5. 973. 965 


3,  166,  992 
315.  398 

388,  322 
284, 256 

280,  296 

104,  537 
186, 359 

947.  361 


5.  673.  521 


1888. 


X889. 


Dollars. 
342,  982 

710,  492 


607,  474 
376,  529 

120,913 

457.  519 
227,  324 

130, 462 

169,  913 
I.  779.  651 


4.  923.  259 


3, 356. 092 
320, 065 

216,  248 
335.610 

165,  826 

157.  368 
122, 495 
808, 121 


5,481,825 


Dollars. 
326,  688 

629,  241 


396,  881 
231,627 

106,  808 

220,  877 
205,  706 
115,928 

168,  225 
I.  336.  980 


3,  728,  961 


3,  523.  735 
316, 118 

143. 532 
422,  738 

250,  396 

17,004 
127,  814 
830,  644 


5,631,981 


I.  339.  766 

1,115,983 

762,  116 

595.  513 
464, 120 

358, 884 

329,  895 
2, 138. 414 


7, 104,  691 


1,468,546 
772, 192 
864, 027 
904,  798 
638, 481 

268, 093 

162, 414 
2,  803, 997 


7.  882,  548 


1,096, 186 
928, 171 
394,  889 
992.  Ill 
439. 094 

248,  228 

228,  170 
2,  171,002 


6,497,851 


1890. 


Dollars. 
248,  086 

506,  192 


187,  290 
171,  278 

95.  938 

80, 118 

141.929 
97.003 

160. 301 
834, 216 


2,  522,  351 


3. 444,  343 
306,945 

145,  883 
405,  375 

208,  252 

18,994 

154.949 
883,  732 


5.  568, 473 


2, 107,  561 

1,  293, 734 
616,  680 

1, 106,  276 

673, 106 

425. 447 

135.  349 

2,  634. 695 


189Z. 


Dollars. 
296.  238 

595.068 


195.  725 
290.  367 

102,  3S7 

181,  183 

117.534 
112,995 

164,694 
I,  052,  798 


3, 108,  989 


3,913.036 
292,  452 

145. 674 
469.  831 

169.  315 

None. 

83,  743 
I.  348,  274 


6,  522.  322 


8, 992,  748 
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Exports  from  and  imports  into  the  United  States^  etc. — Continued. 

IMPORTS. 


Into  United  States : 

CoSee 

Hides  and  skins  (other 
than  furs) 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  (in- 
cluding nuts) 

India  rubber  and  gutta 
percha  (crude) 

Vegetable  ivory 

Crude  cocoa,  and  leaves 
and  shells  of 

Wood,  unmanufactured  . , 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  medicines 

Brown  sugar 

All  other  articles 


1887. 


z888. 


Total 


Dollars. 
1.437. 177 

I.  355.  770 
360. 653 

420, 929 
97. 718 

75.  838 
36. 079 

95. 104 

99 

71. 586 


3. 950,  953 


Into  United  Kingdom : 

Coffee 

Dyestuffs  and  tanning 
substances 

Silver  ore 

Caoutchouc 

Tobacco  (unmanufac- 
tured)   

Wheat 

Cotton,  raw 

All  other  articles 


363, 664 


Dollars. 
I,  749,  862 

I,  293,  158 

402,  685 

388.  691 
93.  "8 

45.  676 
47.  592 

87.  793 
123, 027 
161, 656 


4.  393.  258 


843.  847 


59.  250  I     133.  926 


Total 


Into  France : 

Coffee 

Cocoa   

Indigo 

Hides  and  skins  . . 
Mother-of-pearl  . . . 
India   rubber  and 

percha 

Cotton,  raw 

All  other  articles. . 


gutta 


Total 


89,694 
72, 136 

31.948 
133.809 

40,  363 
503.  634 


155.631 
94.483 

61,  795 
42,  825 

41. 457 
438,  540 


I,  294, 498 


2, 406,  259 

1,281,878 

476.  854 

158,  752 

114,386 

108,  277 

79. 102 

275.  254 

4, 900,  762 


1,812,504 


I,  766,  679 
1, 112,  226 

458.  853 
34.483 
40,  779 

133.  048 

45.  796 
287,  566 

3,  879, 430 


1889. 


Dollars, 
2,  170,  963 

927,  866 

329.  388 

294,606 
82,  305 

128,024 
136,  791 

54.  910 

27,309 
111,366 


1890. 


1891. 


4.  263,  519 


485.  098 

133. 045 
146,  521 

56. 052 
4.419 


Dollars. 
I,  849,  441 

630,099 

393.  508 

256, 427 
50,  578 

83.294 
129,  237 

67,649 


115.020 


Dollars. 
2,491,811 

767.  743 
618,  626 

489.  514 
66,  (H3 

52,  358 
145.996 

63, 631 

26 

69,606 


3.  575.  253  '  4.  765.  354 


27,666 
340,  903 


565.  774 

60.374 
174.751 
137.960 

1,650 
119,881 

41.  234 
379, 062 


1, 193.704  11,480,686 


623.  316 

154,  964 
296,  842 

114,718 

4.385 

64.058 
344.083 


1, 602,  266 


2, 649, 438 

1,089,159 

410,  737 


24. 042 

82,  707 

65.  776 

242,  541 

4.  564, 400 


1,665,  127 

1,141,448 

542,  120 


36,  754 

49.  491 
135.557 
515,199 

4, 085,  696 
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COLOMBIA.  1  1  1 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  equivalents  are : 

Money. — The  peso,  or  dollar,  of  i  oo  centavos,  is  the  monetary 
unit  and  legal  tender.  Its  value  in  money  of  the  United  States 
is  (January,  1892)  69.1  cents.  In  the  country  and  in  the  retail 
trade  the  old  dollar  of  8  reals  is  generally  used,  unless  peso  fuerte 
or  peso  de  ley  is  stipulated.  It  is  nominally  worth  $1  or  5  francs, 
but  the  coinage  having  been  reduced  from  .835  to  .500  fine,  the 
value  of  the  Colombian  dollar  is  much  depreciated,  except  at 
Panama  and  Colon.  There  the  old  Colombian  peso  or  the  sol 
or  Peruvian  dollar  is  the  legal  tender,  and  paper  currency  has  not 
been  introduced. 

By  virtue  of  a  recent  law,  a  new  coinage,  .835  fine,  is  now 
being  coined  in  England,  many  of  the  debased  coins,  .500  fine, 
having  been  shipped  to  England  for  recoinage. 

From  1885  to  1889  the  output  of  the  mints  at  Bogota  and 
Medellin  was,  of  gold,  117,884  pesos,  and  of  silver,  3,364,407 
pesos,  .500  fine,  and  726,847  pesos,  .835  fine. 

The  paper  currency  in  circulation,  issued  through  the  medium 
of  the  national  banks,  amounts  to  about  1 2,000,000  pesos. 

Coins, — Nickel:  Medio  (5  cents),  cuartillo  (2%  cents),  and 
mitad  (ij^  cents);  common,  in  everyday  use.  Silver:  Peso,  and 
50,  20,  and  10  centavo  pieces;  (^  real,  1  real,  2  reals,  not  coined 
at  present).  Foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  any 
that  come  in  are  bought  up  at  the  ports  at  90  to  100  per  cent 
premium.  The  gold  coins  are  the  condor,  worth  $9,647  in  United 
States  values,  double  condor,  half  condor,  and  2  and  1  peso  pieces. 

fVeights  and  Measures. — The  metric  system  was  introduced  into 
the  Republic  in  1848,  and  the  following  are  the  only  weights 
and  measures  recognized  by  the  Government:  In  custom-house 
business  the  kilogram,  equal  to  2.205  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  the 
standard.     In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  libras  or  12^ 
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kilos,  the  quintal  of  loo  libras  or  50  kilos,  and  the  cargo,  or  250 
libras  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian  libra  is 
equal  to  1.102  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  Colombian  vara,  or  80 
centimeters,  is  used  as  a  measure  of  length,  for  retailing  purposes, 
although  the  English  yard  is  mostly  employed,  and  the  French 
liter  is  the  legal  standard  for  liquids. 


Costa  Rica, 


The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  five  States  into  which 
Central  America  is  divided.  It  is  situated  between  8°  and  1 1°  16' 
north  latitude  and  81°  40'  and  85°  39'  of  west  longitude,  meridian 
of  Greenwich.  Its  limits  are :  On  the  northwest,  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua;  southeast,  the  Republic  of  Colombia;  northeast,  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  southwest,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  a  regular 
coast  line  of  300  kilometers  on  the  Atlantic  and  500  kilometers 
of  a  very  indented  one  on  the  Pacific.  Formerly  it  was  a  colony 
of  Spain,  but  it  achieved  its  independence  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  and  since  then  it  has  maintained  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  present  constitution  dates  fi-om  the  year 
1871.        • 

Executive. — The  President,  elected  for  four  years  by  an  electoral 
assembly,  has  the  power  of  naming  and  removing  at  pleasure  his 
Cabinet,  composed  of  four  Secretaries  of  State,  in  charge  of 
Government,  Police,  and  Promotion;  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Public 
Instruction,  J ustice.  Worship,  and  Charity;  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce; of  War  and  Marine.  The  President  is  not  eligible  to 
immediate  reelection. 

Legislative. — The  Congress  consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
elected,  as  is  the  President,  by  the  electoral  assembly,  for  four 
years,  but  one-half  retire  every  two  years.  The  Republic  is  divided 
into  5  provinces  and  2  comarcas,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
cantons  and  districts.  In  1889  there  were  600  electors  and  30 
Deputies.  The  Representatives  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of 
1  for  every  8,000  inhabitants  or  a  fraction  thereof  greater  than 
4.000. 
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Judicial. — The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  eleven  judges,  elected  by  Congress 
every  four  years.  It  is  divided  into  two  courts  of  appeals,  each 
with  three  judges,  who  decide  the  cases  in  second  instance,  and 
the  court  of  cassation,  with  five  judges,  whose  mission  is  to  see 
that  the  law  is  correctly  applied  in  all  suits.  In  the  province  of 
San  Jose  there  are  two  judges  of  first  instance  and  one  in  each  of 
the  other  provinces.  Besides  these  there  are  criminal  courts  and 
subordinate  judges,  called  alcaldes^  throughout  the  Republic. 

There  is  in  each  province  and  comarca  a  governor  and  a  com- 
mandant at  arms,  named  by  the  President,  and  in  each  canton  there 
is  a  municipality,  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  political  chief,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  President. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION, 

The  area  is  23,000  English  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  February,  1892,  was  243,205. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  divisions  and  population 
of  the  Republic: 


Provinces. 

Cantons. 

Population. 

San  Jos6 

San  Jos6,  Escas<i,  Desamparados,  Puriscal,  Aserr6, 
Mora,  and  Tarrazd,  with  i  city,  6  towns,  and  74 
villages. 

76.  718 

Alajuela 

Alajuela,  Grecia,  San  Ram6n,  San  Mateo,  Atenas, 
Naranjo  y  Palmares,  with  i  city,  6  towns,  and  54 

57.203 

villages. 

Cartago 

Cartago,  Paraiso,  Uni6n,  with  i  city,  2  towns,  and  38 
villages. 

37. 973 

Heredia 

Heredia,  Barba,  Santo  Domingo,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
San  Rafael,  with  i  city,  4  towns,  and  27  villages. 

31. 61 1 

Guanacaste 

Liberia,  Bagaces,  Nicoya,  Santa  Cruz,  Las  Cafias. 
It  has  5  towns  and  15  villages. 

20,049 

Com  areas : 

Puntarenas  . . . 

Puntarenas,  Esparza,  and  Golfo  Dulce.     Two  cities, 
I  town,  and  44  villages. 

12, 167 

Lim6n 

Lim6n  and  the  Territory  of  Talamanca.     One  city 
and  25  villages. 

7.484 

Total 

243,205 

# 
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The  capital,  San  Jose,  has  a  population  of  about  30,000.     The 
important  towns  are : 


San  Jos6 30, 000 

Alajuela 15,000 

Cartage  14, 000 

Heredia 10, 000 

Pnntarenas 8, 000 


Lim6n 7, 484 

Santa  Cruz 5,  948 

Liberia   6, 000 

Nicoya    5, 000 


The  principal  ports  are  Limon  on  the  Atlantic  and  Puntarenas 
on  the  Pacific. 

It  is  officially  claimed  that  the  census  of  1892,  owing  to  usual 
omissions,  understated  the  population,  and  the  official  estimate 
thereof  is  262,661. 

Religion. — The  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
this  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State.  The  Govemment  con- 
tributes to  its  support  $  1 5,540,  besides  a  subsidy  of  $  1 2,000,  voted 
ioT  religious  education.  A  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1884 
annulling  the  concordat  with  the  Holy  See.  The  constitution 
guarantees  tolerance  for  all  creeds. 

Education. — The  constitution  makes  the  primary  education  of 
both  sexes  obligatory  and  gratuitous.  In  1890  there  were  306 
primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  16,974  pupils,  besides  83 
private  schools,  with  about  2,500  pupils.  There  are  three  colleges 
in  San  Jose;  3  girls'  colleges  in  San  Jose  and  another  in  Alajuela. 
The  University  of  Santo  Tomas  in  San  Jose  has  professorships  for 
various  courses.  The  normal  and  model  schools  established  in 
1886  are  progressing  admirably.  The  Lyceum  of  Costa  Rica  at 
San  Jose,  with  20  professors,  has  an  attendance  of  518  pupils. 

Finance. — The  revenues  for  1890  amounted  to  4,928,872  pesos,, 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  to  4,995,343.32  pesos^ 
and  for  i890-'9i  they  were,  respectively,  5,624,578  pesos  and 
5483,430  pesos.  The  foreign  debt  of  Costa  Rica,  capital 
;^2,ooo,ooo,  was  stated  in  1890  at  ;^2,o  10,253,  or  at  the  then  rate 
of  exchange,  15,5794.61  pesos,  while  the  internal  debt  was  stated 
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at  3,285,080  pesos,  or  a  total  indebtedness  of  18,864^51  pesos. 
The  internal  debt  is  being  rapidly  reduced,  and  in  March,  1891, 
was  3, 169,480  pesos.  There  are  in  circulation  about  600,000  pesos 
of  Government  notes,  and  3,000,000  issued  by  the  Union  Bank. 
The  revenues  are  derived  from  customs  duties,  stamped  paper, 
liquor  and  tobacco  taxes,  sale  of  lands,  registration  fees,  etc. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  standing  army  of  Costa  Rica  numbers 
600  men,  and  a  population  liable  to  military  service  of  about 
37,000  men,  including  male  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50,  is  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  case  of  necessity. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  soil  is  so  fertile  that  almost  anything 
can  be  grown,  but  coffee  is  the  principal  agricultural  industry. 
Bananas  are  also  largely  exported,  and  maize,  wheat,  rice,  pota- 
toes, beans  (frijoles),  sugar  cane,  cacao,  etc.,  are  commonly  culti- 
vated.    328,886  lbs.  of  cacao  and  652,000  bushels  of  com  were  pro- 
duced in  1890,  and  the  other  principal  productions  of  1891  were: 
Coffee,  36,880,561  lbs.;  sugar,  1,523,749  lbs.,  and  dulce  (coarse 
brown  sugar),  16,283,143  lbs.     The  forests  abound  with  valuable 
timber,  woods,  and  plants,  among  which  are  found  rare  woods  for 
cabinet  work,  medicinal  and  oleaginous  plants,  dye  woods,  textile 
plants,  rubber,  and  in  feet  all  such  as  flourish  in  tropical  climates. 
The  live  stock  consisted  in  1891  of  345,665  homed  cattle,  77,043 
horses,  and  2,775  sheep,  of  a  value  of  $5,827,609,     Hides,  skins, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  caoutchouc  are  among  the  articles  exported 
from  Costa  Rica.     There  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  of  which 
some  are  worked,  and  some  have  been  abandoned.     Besides  these 
there  are  found  in  various  places  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  iron,  lead, 
and  coal.     There  are  three  breweries,  several  distilleries,  one  large 
liquor  factory,  an  iron  foundry,  and  several  tool  shops. 

Important  Enterprises. — On  the  3d  of  August,  1888,  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica  granted  a  concession  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  excavation  of  a  maritime  canal  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  Oceans,  which  might  cross  its  territory  along 
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the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  frontier  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  side 
adjoining  the  Republic  of  N  icaragua. 

In  virtue  of  this  concession  and  of  the  one  which  the  company 
had  previously  obtained  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  a  canal 
is  now  being  excavated,  in  which  more  than  $4,000,000  have  been 
spent,  and  the  work  is  being  pushed  on  with  great  energy.  The 
company  will  have  the  free  disposal  of  all  lands  and  places  within 
the  territory  of  Costa  Rica  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  and  the  right  to  take,  free  of  charge,  from  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,  whatever  material  may  be  found  on  them. 

The  term  of  the  concession  is  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  all  the  property  of  the  company  that  may 
be  located  on  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica  will  become  the  property 
of  the  Government 

Under  the  same  date  of  August,  1888,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  between  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  and  Minor  C.  Keith 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  river  Jimenez  to  the 
river  Frio,  on  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  necessary  surveys 
have  been  made  to  locate  this  line  and  an  extension  to  the  Pacific 
coast 

Railways  and  telegraphs. — There  is  a  railway  between  Lim6n 
and  Carrillo,  70  miles  in  length,  and  an  extension  to  Cartago,  com- 
prising 51  miles,  was  opened  in  December,  1890,  thus  uniting  the 
cities  of  Alajuela,  Heredia,  San  Jose,  and  Cartago  with  the  Atlantic 
port  There  is  also  a  line  14  miles  long  connecting  the  port 
of  Puntarenas  with  the  town  of  Esparta.  The  total  length  of  the 
railroads  in  Costa  Rica  is  16  ij^  miles.  There  are  43  telegraph 
offices  and  800  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  There  is  also  cable 
communication  with  the  world  through  the  office  of  the  company 
in  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua.  The  number  of  dispatches  sent 
over  these  lines  in  the  year  1890  amounted  to  163,967,  which  pro- 
duced to  the  Government  $49,458.2 1 .  A  telephone  service  has 
been  established  in  San  Jose.     The  postal  service  is  in  a  most 
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excellent  condition,  there  being  92  post-offices,  which  handled 
during  the  year  1890-91,  letters,  printed  matter,  etc.,  2,101428 
pieces. 

Banking. — The  principal  banking  houses  are :  The  Anglo-Cos- 
tarricense,  established  in  1863;  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  established 
in  1867,  and  the  Union  Bank,  established  in  1877.  The  Bank 
of  Costa  Rica  was  formerly  the  National  Bank.  The  usual  interest 
on  money  is  1  per  cent  per  month  on  very  short  credit  The  Union 
Bank  has  reduced  the  interest  to  9  per  cent  per  annum.  There  are 
other  miscellaneous  associations  and  agencies  in  Costa  Rica  en- 
gaged in  mercantile,  railroad,  navigation,  and  other  monetary 
interests. 

Navigation. — In  1890  the  port  entries  of  Limon  and  Puntarenas 
were  319  vessels,  of  344,695  tons. 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  is  maintained  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  principal 
importations  are  silk,  wool,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements,  tools,  furniture,  glassware,  tinware,  hard- 
ware, and  fency  articles  of  domestic  use,  such  as  perfumes,  soap, 
toilet  articles,  etc.,  beer,  wines  and  liquors  of  all  sorts;  flour,  sugar, 
canned  goods,  coffee  sacks,  clothing,  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  books, 
furniture,  scientific  instruments,  etc.  San  Jose  has  fourteen  im- 
porting houses  on  a  large  scale,  besides  commission  houses,  repre- 
senting considerable  capital.  The  value  of  importations  in  Costa 
Rican  money  for  1891  was  8,351,029  pesos,  while  the  exportations 
amounted  to  9,664,607  pesos.  The  following  tables,  based  upon 
the  official  statistics  of  the  Republic,  give  details  of  its  commerce 
for  several  years : 
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TiibU  of  imports  and  exports  for  nine  years. 


Years. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Exports. 


Pesos. 

2,  166,  074 
3,521,921 

3,  660,  931 

3.  538, 435 
5.  601,  225 

5,  201,  922 

6,  306, 408 
6,615,410 
8,351.029 


Pesos. 

2,431.635 

4,  219,  617 

3,  296,  508 
3,  225,  807 
6, 236,  563 

5.  713.  792 

6.965,371 
10,  063,  765 

9,  664,  607 


Commerce  of  Costa  Rica  for  three  years  by  countries. 


Couotries. 

X889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States. . . . 

Pesos. 
I,  780,  156 
I,  862,  280 
I,  229,  340 

569.697 
148,  582 

335, 934 

104,  871 

40,411 

208,998 

26, 139 

Pesos. 
3,  035,  288 
3,  647,  427 
201,  079 

17,  959 

PesK^s. 
2,255,138 

1,426,317 
I,  261.  798 

773.  492 

175,119 
268, 028 

94,020 

61,534 
218, 721 

81,  243 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 
2,  419,  243 
1.985,494 

1,697.490 
868,  038 
270,969 
157,628 

194. 975 
334.  532 
238, 076 

184,  587 

Pesos. 
3,  983,  941 
5,091,616 

422,  789 
50,  952 

Great  Britain. . . . 

Germany 

Fiance      ........ 

Soain      

Colombia 

12,  613 

24. 197 
966 

Ecuador  

Cuba 

49, 162 
1.843 

Central  America. . 

89,  619 
526 

All  other   coun- 
tries  

(•) 

Total 

6,  306, 408 

6,965,371 

6,615,410 

10, 063,  765 

8,351.029 

9,  664,  607 

*No  datft. 


The  subjoined  tables  indicate  the  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  by 
principal  articles  for  the  past  three  years  : 

Imports  of  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


Fencing  wire 

Rice 

Fancy  articles 

Beer 

Cognac 

Cassimeres 

Drugs  and  medicines 


7889. 


1890. 


1891. 


Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

192,  227 

109,  872 

135,855 

73, 125 

109,  436 

109,  847 

82,  423 

245,  059 

186,  494 

81,  925 

109,  031 

106,  340 

71,  329 

117.085 

140,  843 

282, 328 

278,  252 

389.  798 

232,  201 

201,  107 

263.  551 
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Imports  of  principal  articUs — Continued. 


Articles. 


Railway  supplies 

Cattle ^ 

Cotton  cloth 

Wheat  flour 

Machinery 

Mercury 

Ready-made  clothing. 

Tobacco 

Wines 

Alcohol 

Hardware, , 

Liquors 

Cigars 

Provisons 


Ptsos. 

425, 892 

lOI,  660 

187, 628 
209, 150 
236, 661 

235, 892 

70,  737 

132,  291 

503.  825 

60,428 

52,  328 

39»  647 
15,  628 
92,  328 


Pesos. 
316,411 
113,020 
147,  362 

271.757 
85.  938 

182.  229 
68,  074 

125,008 

296,  682 
68,  781 
82, 143 

53.  727 
24,803 

77,211 


Pesos. 
346,  587 

34.863 
545,  026 
227,  741 

98,812 
195,  108 

73.  893 
144,  285 

309.  339 
321. 514 
269.  389 

239.  399 
157.039 

179,  078 


Exports  of  articUs. 


Articles. 


Rice 

Coffee 

Bananas 

Hides 

Coined  money. . . 

Skins  

Cocoanuts 

Cocoa 

Dyewoods 

Cedar 

Other  woods 

Pearl  shells 

Gold  in  bars 

Rubber , 

All  other  articles, 


Total 


1889. 


Pesos. 


6,  186,656 

569,  020 

56,  823 

55.  167 
16,  217 

13. 434 
12,  386 

II.  152 
10, 046 


10,002 


24, 468 


6,  965,  371 


X890. 


Pesos. 


9,  [96,  202 
622,  671 

85. 786 


12,300 

211 

13,  267 

56,  040 

9.058 

13. 474 
220 

28,  500 

10, 197 

15.  839 


10, 063,  765 


2891. 


Pesos. 

61,805 

8,484,115 

680.  223 

72,  492 

14,003 

18,084 

1,804 

2.373 
146,  627 

50,  630 

7.665 

39.  715 
15.041 
69,  980 


9, 664,  607 


The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  from  its  official  statistics 
with  Costa  Rica  for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : 


Imports  from  Costa  Rica. 
Exports  to  Costa  Rica. . . . 


1887. 


Dollars. 
1,409,516 

703,  930 


x888. 


Dollars. 
1,608,979 
1,064,549 


1889. 


Dollars. 
1,442,365 

965.  970 


1890. 


Dollars. 
1,676,711 
1,098,952 


1891. 


Dollars, 
2.  532.  305 
I.  298,  793 
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Money. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  peso,  or  dollar,  of  loo  centa- 
\os;  nominal  value,  $i  in  money  of  the  United  States;  actual 
value,  as  fixed  (1892)  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  69.1  cents. 
The  gold  coins  are  the  1  o,  5,  2,  and  1  peso  pieces.  Silver,  peso, 
50, 25, 10,  and  5  centayos.  Copper,  1  centavo.  The  gold  is  worth 
9  per  cent  less  than  the  English  and  I2j^  less  than  the  United 
States  gold.  The  amount  of  specie  coined,  to  date,  in  the  coun- 
try  is  as  follows ;  Gold,  $2,35 1 ,807.87 ;  silver,  $  1 ,7 26,348.82 ;  and 
copper,  $1,681.91.  There  are  besides  in  the  Republic  over 
1,060,000  Chilean  pesos  and  Peruvian  soles.  The  paper  money 
of  the  country  circulates  in  bills  of  the  value  of  $100,  $50,  $25, 
$10,  $5,  $2,  and  $1.  The  decimal  system  for  money  was 
adopted  by  decree  of  November,  1864. 

IVeighis  and  Measures. — By  a  decree  of  July  10,  1884^  the 
French  metric  system  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  use.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  old  weights  and  measures:  The  libra,  of  16  onzas, 
=  1.014  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  quintal,  of  4  arrobas,  zi  1014 
pounds  avoirdupois;  the  fanega,  of  24  cajuelas  or  96  cuartillos,  z= 
11.347  bushels;  the  vara,  of  3  pies  or  36  pulgadas,  zz  2.742  feet. 

The  commerce  of  the  principal  countries  trading  with  Central 
America,  as  a  whole,  is  set  forth  in  the  annexed  table  fi-om  their 
respective  statistics,  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  not  giving  their  trade  with  each  of  the  Central 
American  Republics  separately. 
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COMMERCE  OP  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES. 

Exports  of  domestic  mn'chandise  from  three  chief  countries  to  the  Central  American  StaUs. 


Articles. 

From  the  United  States: 

Breadstuffs 

Iron  and  steel,  and  man- 
ufactures of. .    

Cotton,  manufactures  of. 

Provisions,  comprising 
meat  and  dairy  products. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of 

Leather,  and  manufac- 
tures  of 

Mineral  oils,  refined 

AH  other  articles 

Total 

From  the  United  Kingdom: 

Cottons 

Iron,  manufactured  and 

unmanufactured 

Woolens 

Machinery  and  mill  work . 

Cotton  yarns 

Apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery  

Bags  and  empty  sacks. . . 
Hardware  and  cutlery. . . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 

From  France: 

Wines 

Wool,  manufactures  of.. . 
Earthen  and  china  ware. . 

Spirits  and  liquors 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1887. 


Dollars. 
621,  714 

479,  961 
377,612 

159.  548 
162,806 
163,  890 

45.  795 

63.995 

785,  805 


2,  861, 126 


2,  868,  174 

392,  683 
204,  203 
189,477 
235.  no 

106,  270 
82, 623 
50.  329 

579.  533 


4,  708, 402 


30, 408 

18, 484 

15.415 
11,561 

116,044 


191,912 


1888. 


Dollars. 
821,318 

879,  020 
446,800 

265,  873 

217. 135 

205,  160 

59.  829 

69,  961 

I,  166,478 


4. 131.  574 


2,974.215 

336,  641 
239,  812 
122,  198 
134.  540 

102,  557 
81,  261 
72,  662 

535,964 


4.  599.  850 


51.298 

8,236 

12,  498 

12, 738 

loi,  788 


186,  558 


1889. 


Dollars. 
806,964 

756,  646 
492,  569 

270,  258 

215.214 
206,900 

93.  359 

81,958 

1,222,643 


4.  146,511 


2,  952, 004 

488,  922 
208, 627 
149,066 

173.  505 

104, 678 
100,693 

64, 432 
606,  187 


4,848,114 


57.  837 
510 

6,945 

7.468 

110,019 


182,  779 


1890. 


Dollars. 
885,  839 

1.127,775 

497.  988 
307, 470 
222. 977 

334.890 

84,244 

83. 075 
1,560,017 


5,104,275 


2, 439.  576 

540,  941 
261,618 

237.  938 
177,  360 

107,  749 

100,  279 

80,  745 

857, 847 


4.  804, 053 


61,  343 
1,712 
8,129 

9.997 
127, 284 


208, 465 


1891. 


Dollars. 
1,256,736 

1.376.954 
615.941 

376.  807 
282,899 
421, 199 

114.324 

131.958 

2.  003,  098 


6,579.91^ 


3, 305, 460 

394.  323 
407,051 

217, 002 

163,  291 

125, 947 

96.454 
80.964 

881,  397 


5.  571.  889 


Note.— This  table  does  not  include  British  Honduras. 
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Imports  into  three  chief  countries  from  the  Central  American  States  by  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


Into  the  United  States: 

Coffee ' 

Fruits  and  nuts 

India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha  

Hides  and  skins  (other 
than  furs) , 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc 

Sugar,  brown 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Into  the  United  Kingdom: 

Coffee 

Indigo 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Dyeii^ood 

Caoutchouc 

Wood 

All  other  articles. ... 


Total 


Into  France 

Woods,  dye  and  cabinet. 

Coffee 

Indigo , 

All  other  articles 


X887. 


Total 


Dollar*. 
4.  269,  967 
1,034,323 

I,  104,  890 

570,3" 

162,  214 

434»  983 
60,  964 


7.637.651 


5, 172,  325 
878. 564 

39.  818 
185,  847 

64.330 
111,365 

74.  584 


6.  526,  833 


658, 748 

327. 133 
164,  827 

36, 438 


1, 187, 146 


1888. 


Dollar*. 

4,  567. 165 
1,079,427 

I,  092,  465 

454,  080 

111,415 
262,  513 

56,  313 


7, 623,  378 


4.  343. 492 
973. 465 
96,576 
38, 650 
29.  525 

14. 133 

38,508 


5,  534,  349 


461.  729 

436,  553 

29.  346 

112,245 


1.039.873 


X889. 


Dollar*. 
5,759,014 
1,017,097 

919,  867 

439.  580 

116,020 
78,  641 
83,800 


8,414,019 


4,823,  188 
667,  630 
2,190 
155,003 

10.  935 

55, 045 
36,766 


5.  750,  757 


452, 963 

602, 630 

91,094 

30, 453 


1, 177, 140 


xS^o. 


Dollar*. 

5,313.519 
I,  355.  384 

683.  377 

387,  340 

116,247 

94.177 
102, 400 


8.052,444 


5, 643, 028 
543.  963 


119,531 

4,837 
96,683 

17, 222 


6,  425,  264 


784,  291 

545. 148 

48, 471 

55.496 


1,433,406 


zSqz. 


Dollar*. 
6,285,353 
2,  007,  049 

804,  778 

368,  785 

91. 384 
51,031 

190,  742 


9,  799,  122 


5, 801, 303 

539.  038 


176,  377 

20. 181 

112,  650 

164, 184 


6,  813,  733 


NoTB.— The  eommerce  of  France  is  that  with  Guatemala,  Cotta  Rica,  and  Honduras  only. 
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Ecuador. 


Ecuador,  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the  equator,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Colombia,  on  the  south  by  Peru,  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  Brazil.  The  climate  is 
varied.  On  the  coast  it  is  hot,  and  as  the  country  rises  the  climate 
varies,  until  at  last,  at  the  height  of  1 1,000  feet,  perpetual  snow  is 
reached.  The  cultivated  lands  lie  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  Quito, 
Ambato,  and  Cuenca,  where  reigns  perpetual  spring.  Ecuador 
is  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  somewhat  back- 
war^  condition,  and  its  great  mineral  wealth  is  for  the  most  part 
undeveloped,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

Executive  Authority. — The  President  of  Ecuador  is  elected  by 
direct  suffrage  of  the  people.  A  Vice-President,  who  fills  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  council  of  state,  is  elected  at  the  same 
time.  The  Presidential  term  is  for  four  years  and  the  President 
receives  a  salary  of  15,000  sucres  a  year.  The  cabinet  consists  of 
four  ministers,  who,  with  seven  other  members,  constitute  a  Coun- 
cil of  State.  The  members  are  individually  and  collectively 
responsible  to  Congress.  Each  minister  has  a  salary  of  3,000 
sucres  a  year. 

Legislative  Authority. — Vested  in  a  Congress  composed  of  two 
houses,  the  first  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  province, 
chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  The  lower 
House  is  elected  for  two  years,  one  deputy  representing  30,000  in- 
habitants, or  fi-action  thereof  over  1 5,000.  The  electors  must  be 
adult  Roman  Catholics  and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Congress 
assembles  in  Quito  on  the  loth  of  June  of  each  year.  The  Sen- 
ate in  1889  was  composed  of  30  members,  (Oriente  being  un- 
represented), and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  35  members. 
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Judicial  Authority. — The  supreme  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court  consisting  of  6  judicial  and  1  fiscal  member. 
There  is  a  tribunal  of  accounts  composed  of  4  judges  and  6 
superior  courts  in  six  of  the  principal  cities,  besides  courts  of 
second  and  third  instance  in  Guayaquil,  for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
causes,  and  consular  commercial  judges  in  several  of  the  cities. 
There  are  law  judges  in  the  capital  of  each  province,  municipal 
alcaldes  in  each  canton,  and  magistrates  in  each  parish.  Besides 
these  are  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  presided  over  by  bishops,  vicars, 
etc.  These  are  all  under  the  judisdiction  of  Congress.  There 
are  153  provincial  criminal  courts  and  656  parish  justices. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Republic,  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  has  an  area  of 
248,3^0  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  212,398,  not  including 
uncivilized  Indians,  who  are  numerous.  Quito,  the  capital,  with 
a  population  of  80,000  inhabitants,  has  an  elevation  of  9, 543  feet 
It  has  some  fine  buildings  2|nd  is  well  supplied  with  European 
goods  of  all  kinds. 

Population  by  departments  according  to  another  estimate. 


Departments. 


Carchi 

Imbabura 

Pichincha 

L.e6n 

TuQgurahua 

Chimborazo 

Bolivar 

Los  Rios 

Oriente 

Guayas 

Manaba 

Esmeraldas 

Oro 

Azogues  6  Caflar. 

Azuay 

Loia , 

Gaiipagos 


Total 


Capiul. 


Tulcan 

Ibarra 

guito 
itacunga . . 
Ambata  . . . , 
Riobamba  . . 
Guaranda. . . 
Babahoyo . . , 
Archidona . . 
Guayaquil . . 
Puerto  viejo, 
Emeraldas. . 

Machala 

Azogues. . . . 
Cuenti  . . . . . 
Loja 


Population. 


36,000 

67.940 

205,000 

109,600 

103, 033 

122,  300 

43,000 

32.000 

80,000 

98,042 

64, 123 

14.  553 
37.600 

64,014 

132, 400 

66,456 

204 

I,  272,  065 


B  i 


»« 


^>^ 
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Ciius  0/  j^ooo  inhabitafits  or  over. 


Quito 80, 000 

Guayaquil 44.515 

Cuenca 30,  000 

Riobamba 18, 000 

Latacunga 15, 000 

Arabato 12, 000 

Puertoviejo 10, 000 


Ibarra 10, 000 

Loja 10. 000 

Esmeraidas 9<  183 

Zaruma 6, 000 

Guaranda 6, 000 

Babahoyo 5, 000 

Machala 5, 000 


Religion. — Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  and  the 
constitution  excludes  all  other  creeds. 

Education. — There  are  a  university  in  Quito  and  colleges  in 
other  cities.  There  are  856  schools,  1,137  teachers,  and  52,839 
students.  The  budget  of  l889-'90  appropriated  $448,031  for 
public  instruction.  Primary  education  is  obligatory  and  gratu- 
itous. There  are  a  naval  and  a  military  school,  commercial  and 
technical  schools,  and  a  scientific  institution  in  Quito  with  eleven 
professors.  There  are  17  journals  published  in  the  different  cities 
of  the  Republic. 

Finance. — More  than  half  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs 
duties.  The  revenue  in  1 887  was  2,930, 1 8 1  sucres  and  the  expend- 
itures 3,075,424  sucres.  The  estimated  revenue  in  the  budget 
for  1889-90  is  4,252,522  sucres  and  the  expenditures  4,378,956 
sucres,  with  an  addition  for  1890  of  50,180  for  congressional  ex- 
penses. On  January  1,  1870,  the  public  debt  amounted  to 
18,382,560  sucres,  of  which  12,958,162  represented  the  foreign 
debt.  The  foreign  indebtedness  was  diminished  by  concessions 
and  converted,  in  1890,  into  a  debt  of  750,000  pounds  sterling, 
bearing  interest  progressively  at  4^  4^,  and  5  per  cent  for  a  series 
of  five  years.  The  actual  revenue  in  1890  was  4,182,591  sucres 
and  the  expenditures  3,820,000  sucres,  the  apparent  surplus  being 
due  to  the  deferring  of  payments  which  should  have  been  made 
in  that  year. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  standing  army  is  composed  of  3,341 
men,  one  battery  of  foot  artillery  and  one  field  battery,  4  battalions 
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of  infantry,  2  of  light  infantry,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  The 
national  guard  is  divided  into  active,  auxiliary,  and  passive,  the 
former  being  made  up  of  70  battalions  of  infantry  and  six  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  numbers  about  47,000.  The  navy  consists 
of  three  steamers  armed  with  Krupp,  Nordenfelt,  and  Armstrong 
guns,  1  transport,  1  gun-boat,  and  a  cruiser  of  the  third  class. 

Resources  and  Products. — Agriculture  is  in  a  low  condition ;  yet 
the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  in  great  variety.  Rice,  pepper, 
and  other  semitropical  products  grow  in  the  lowlands ;  on  the  plains 
cotton,  com,  and  sugar  cane  flourish,  and  in  the  higher  lands  wheat, 
barley,  etc.  The  forests  are  extensive  and  almost  impenetrable. 
The  chief  product  of  the  countty  is  cocoa,  and  India  rubber  and 
coffee  are  next  in  importance.  There  are  eight  sugar  estates,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,450,000,  and  other  plantations  are  being 
opened.  Mining  is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  only  a  few 
mines  being  worked  by  an  English  gold-mining  company. 

Commerce. — The  exports  for  the  year  1887  ^^^^  $7,286,031  and 
the  value  of  the  imports  $8,253,016,  making  a  total  value  of  foreign 
commerce  of  $15,539,047.  Cocoa,  India  rubber,  coffee,  cinchona, 
vegetable  ivory,  and  some  of  the  precious  metals  are  exported,  prin- 
cipally to  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  imports  consist  of  cotton 
goods  and  wearing  apparel.  In  1889  the  imports  and  exports,  in 
sucres,  were  9,681,456  and  7,910,210  respectively,  or,  in  United 
States  values  at  69.8  cents  per  Sucre  (1890),  $6,757,656  for  im- 
ports and  $5^521,327  for  exports.  During  1889  ^^  P^^  entries 
were  669  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  383,346,  37 1  being 
steamers. 

Railways  and  "telegraph. — There  is  one  railway  about  56  miles 
in  length  now  in  operation  and  others  are  projected,  among  which 
is  an  extension  of  the  completed  line,  which  will  complete  it  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito.  There  are  1,072  miles  of  telegraph  line. 
Ecuador  is  connected  by  wire  with  Colombia  and  by  cable  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  internal  river  communication  by 
Bull.  50—9 
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way  of  the  rivers  Guaya,  Daule,  and  Vinces,  and  other  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Amazon,  which  in  Ecuador  is  called  the  Maraiion. 

Banking. — There  are  two  authorized  banks  at  the  capital  and  two 
savings  banks  in  Guayaquil  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment The  Banco  Internacional,  with  a  capital  of  8oo,ocx) 
sucres,  had  in  February,  1892,  a  circulation  of  921,372  sucres. 
The  Banco  del  Ecuador  has  a  capital  of  2,000,000  and  had  in 
1891  a  circulation  of  $1,957,477,  and  the  Banco  de  la  Union 
$240,000  capital  and  $300,000  circulation. 

The  commerce  of  Ecuador  for  the  years  1889  and  1890  was 
as  follows : 

Imports  by  principal  countrUs. 
fThe  sucr^  was  valued  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  July  i,  189a,  at  64.9  cents.] 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom  . . 

France  

United  States 

Germany 

Chile   

Peru 

Colombia 

Spain 

China 

Cuba 

Italy 

All  other  countries 


Total 


1889. 


1890. 


Sucres. 

Sucres. 

2,  350,  501 

2,671,566 

I.  989,  426 

2,  464,  064 

I.  377,  593 

1,607,461 

I.  331.  249 

1.318,932 

945.  278 

365.  lOI 

740,  331 

930,  545 

423.  680 

107, 370 

273.  271 

221,944 

110,958 

98, 202 

89,967 

157. 192 

36,098 

45.  888 

13. 104 

28,087 

9,  681, 456 

10, 016,  352 

Exports  by  principal  countries. 


France  

Spain 

United  Kingdom . . 

Germany 

United  States 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Central  America. . . 

Mexico 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1. 944.  535 
1,671,830 

I,  275, 146 

I,  222,070 

731.097 
349,096 

351.063 

173.075 
100, 140 

33.903 

58, 255 

7,  910,  210 


2,  2S0,  218 
I,  842.  350 

1,729.914 
1,403,891 

930,  560 
459.  230 
334.  255 
574.251 
130, 171 
24.818 

51.976 
9,  761. 634 
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Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  countries  specified  to  Ecuador  by  principal  articles 


Countries  and  articles. 


X887. 


From  the  United  States: 

Provisions  (meat  and  dairy 
products) ;. . . . 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of. . . 

Wheat  flour 

Mineral  oils,  refined 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,etc. 

Fancy  articles 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  man 
ufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures 
of 

Jewelry 

All  other  articles 


Total 


From  the  United  Kingdom: 

Cottons 

Woolens 

iron,  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured   

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Machinery  and  mill  work. . 
Apparel  and  haberdashery. . 

Linens 

All  other  articles 


Dollars. 

228, 813 

166, 032 

254. 097 

24.  743 

30, 785 

22, 477 
II,  182 

26, 177 
19. 585 

12,063 

453. 438 


1,049,392 


Total 


From  France: 

Wine 

Earthen,    china,  and  glass 

ware 

Paper,  engravings,  etc 

Machinery , 

Tools,    and    manufactures 

of  metal , 

Perfumery 

All  other  articles 


Total 


I, 


072,404 
223,  733 

178,  708 

51,157 
36.  898 

31,  589 

27,943 
220, 185 


1,842,617 


z888. 


Dollars. 

174,  592 

153.669 
169,  027 

28, 355 
12,213 

33.  298 
12,271 

13.419 

21, 141 

9.965 
182.617 


810,  567 


986,  236 
231, lOI 

239,  772 
42, 625 
44,300 
34.  780 
25.515 

174.  790 


I.  779.  299 


45,  310 

28,  593 
17,  395 


262,  324 


353.  622 


47.  312 

19.  348 
13,644 


(*) 
204,  626 


284,  930 


X889. 


Dollars. 
207,  378 

133. 765 
104,  322 

63.  578 
11.655 
38,  322 

26,  579 
14,990 

19.055 
19,  106 

216,958 


755.  708 


715,5" 
179.306 

151, 548 

36.  513 

13. 047 

18,  848 

18, 176 
162,  397 


1,295,346 


1890. 


1891 


Dollars.        Dollars. 


211,463 

116,313 

48,  767 

130,  573 

25.  395 
24,  680 

",055 
12, 256 


217,  628 
124,  104 

97.  074 
157,092 

32,  829 

33.  708 
13.417 

23.005 


7,  239   14, 498 
9,911  I  12,237 
117,272  177.146 


714, 924 


902,  738 


756,  872 
163.  738 

177.778 

15.967 
10,  750 
18,006 

33. 146 
238, 644 


665,  528 
177.  788 

150,998 
15.  100 
41.  531 
12,  590 
14,  960 

186,  167 


1,414,901   1,264,662 


83.095 

16,944 
24,060 


24.217 
196.  574 


344.890 


76,931  I 

9.973  ! 
23.412 

46,879  I 

24,  192  ' 

21,259  1 

203,696  I 

1. 

406,342  I 


*  None  stated. 
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Imports  into  the  countries  specified  from  Ecuador  by  principal  articles. 


Countries  and  articles. 

Into  the  United  States: 

Cocoa 

India  rubber  and  gutta-per- 
cha, crude 

Coffee 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than 
furs) 

All  other  articles 

Total 

Into  the  United  Kingdom: 

Cocoa 

Vegetable  ivory 

Drugs  and  dyes 

Caoutchouc 

AH  other  articles 

Total 

ytito  France: 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cocoanuts  and  palmnuts. . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1887. 


1888. 


Dollars. 
311.423 

476. 949 

55.757 

277,969 
9,091 


Dollars. 

53^.  634 

327. 477 
58,799 

140,  002 
61,715 


I,  131;  169  11,118,627 


755.  325 
214.  555 

43.769 
(*) 

52.417 


I,  066,066 


433. 814 

(*) 

54.113 
127,  708 


615.635 


456, 065 
82,  180 
46,  962 
14.  536 
44.387 


644. 130 


387. 450 
63.  318 
29. 041 
89,  864 


569.  673 


1889. 


Dollars. 
234,  365 

212, 220 
124,  378 

120,  893 
3.149 


695,005 


139,  284 

70,  973 
40,  562 

19.  378 

82,  284 


352.481 


278,615 

162,  368 

83,606 

31.953 


556,  542 


1890. 


Dollars. 
150,  156 

160,096 
81,  863 

136.498 
5.381 


533.  994 


354. 490 


610,  218 

13.794 
20,  381 

7.641 


652, 034 


189X. 


Dollars. 
272. 156 

267. 117 
159.085 

122,322 
15.644 


836. 437 


216,773  i  337.419 

24.727  ]     16. 911 

37.  530  1    29, 652 

1,908  638 

73,  552     152, 853 


536, 473 


*  None  stated. 


Commerce  of  Ecuador^  i88$-i88g. 


x886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 
Sucr/s. 

7.  910.  210 

9,  681,  456 

1890. 

Total  exDorts 

Sucr/s. 
6,  565,  000 

Sucr/s. 
10,  119,488 
11,462,523 

Sucr/s. 

Sucr/s. 

9.761.634 
10,  016,  352 

Total  imoorts 

Money. — By  a  coinage  law  of  March,  1884,  ^^  monetary  unit 
is  the  Sucre,  coined  on  the  basis  of  the  five-franc  piece.  Its  value 
in  money  of  the  United  States  is  (1892)  64.9  cents.  No  gold, 
silver,  or  copper  money  is  coined  in  the  country,  the  coining 
thereof  being  done  in  England,  Chile,  and  Peru.  There  are  three 
banks  authorized  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  the  issue  of  which 
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is  conditioned  on  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank; 
the  banks  are  by  law  required  to  retain  30  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  their  circulation  in  coin,  silver  or  gold.  In  1889  the  Govern- 
ment had  coined  in  Chile  326,938  sucres  and  pieces  of  10  and  20 
centavos  to  the  value  of  300,000  sucres. 

IVeights  and  Measures, — The  French  metrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  adopted  as  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic 
by  a  law  passed  December  6,  1856. 


Guatemala. 


Guatemala,  the  northernmost  of  the  Central  American  nations, 
is  situated  between  13°  45'  and  17°  45'  north  latitude  and  88°  10' 
and  93°  12'  longitude  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  British  Honduras,  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras; 
on  the  east  by  Salvador  and  the  Republic  of  Honduras;  on 
the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Mexico. 
Guatemala  enjoys  a  great  variety  of  climates;  there  are  hot  zones, 
temperate  regions,  and  very  cool  localities.  The  port  of  Santo 
Tomas,  on  the  Atlantic,  is  a  large  and  safe  harbor,  whilst  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  there  are  three  authorized  ports,  San  Jose,  San  Luis, 
and  Champerico.  It  was  a  Spanish  colony  until  1821,  when  it 
became  an  independent  republic.  Its  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1879  and  amended  in  1889. 

Executive, — The  President  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  He  appoints  his  cabinet,  consisting  of  the  ministers 
of  Foreign  Relations,  War,  Public  Works,  Interior  and  Justice, 
Finance  and  Public  Credit,  and  Public  Instruction. 

Legislative. — The  legislature  consists  of  a  National  Assembly, 
composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people,  one  for  ever)' 
quota  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  fi*action  thereof  exceeding  1 0,000. 
The  representatives  serve  4  years.  Each  must  be  a  citizen  at 
least  21  years  old. 

Area  and  Population, — The  area  of   Guatemala  is   estimated 

officially  at  63,397  English  square  miles.     According  to  a  census 
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of  1880,  there  were  at  that  date  1,224,602  inhabitants,  which 
number  had,  in  January,  1892,  according  to  official  data,  increased 
to  1,471,025. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  consisting  of 
5  judges,  5  courts  of.  appeal,  and  27  primary  courts  of  claims, 
four  of  the  latter  being  in  the  capital  and  the  others  in  the  various 
departments. 

Wealth  and  Industries, — The  property  value  of  the  country 
amounted  in  1890  to  $69,964,657  and  the  animal  wealth  con- 
sisted of  163,381  horses  and  mules,  497,130  head  of  cattle,  and 
490,176  sheep.  There  are  many  flour  mills  and  sugar  manufac- 
tories, several  textile  and  other  manufactories,  and  several  brew- 
eries. 

Froduct — The  main  products  of  the  country  are  coffee,  bananas, 
cacoa,  tobacco,  sugar,  hides,  and  woods.  Coffee  is  the  most  im- 
portant, its  production  having  steadily  increased  during  the  last 
12  years.  It  was  exported  in  1890  to  the  amount  of  51,572,000 
pounds,  and  the  yield  of  the  3,272  coffee  estates  for  1890-91  was 
60,291,81 1  pounds.  The  cacao  of  Guatemala  ranks  among  the 
best  and  is  known  as  "socamusco  cacao." 

The  tobacco  yield  of  1 89 1  was  1 ,6 1 9,003  pounds. 

There  are  nearly  sixty  different  species  of  fine  hard  woods  suit- 
able for  cabinetmaking,  mahogany,  and  cedar  being  the  most 
abundant. 

The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  but  the  mming  industry 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble, 
sulphur,  and  salt  are  the  principal  products  of  its  mines. 

There  were  manufactured  in  the  country  in  1 890, 1  3,042,867 
pounds  of  flour  and  about  an  equal  quantity  was  imported. 

Finance, — The  foreign  debt  of  Guatemala  is  $4,613,500  and 
the  consolidated  internal  debt  $6,495,062,  while  there  was  a 
floating  debt  of  $2,460,628,  giving  a  total  indebtedness  of 
$  1 3,569, 1 90  for  1 889,  which  was  increased  in  1 890  to  $  1 6,663,557, 
by  an  addition  to  the  floating  debt. 
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The  revenues  in  1889  amounted  to  $7,565,250  and  the  ex- 
penditures to  $7,253,565,  and  in  1890  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures were  $6,638,336  and  $8,300,778  respectively. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1 890  was  as  follows :  * 


Revenue. 

Amount 

Expenditures. 

Amount. 

Customs 

Pesos. 
2,  700,  000 

456,000 

120,000 
1,575.000 

209,000 

Department  of  finance.. 
Department  of  **Fomen- 

to"  (public  works,  etc.) 
Department  of  public 

instruction 

Pesos. 
I.  343. 074 

Taxes 

Stamo  duties 

579.  092 

MonoDolies 

Miscellaneous  receipts. . . 

710,  364 

I,  154,  189 

823,  956 

Department  of  war 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Total 

5,060,000 

4,  610,  675 

For  the  year  1892  the  budget  of  expenses  has  increased  to 

$8,038,447. 

Commerce, — The  following  table  gives  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Guatemala  for  six  years : 


Imports 
Exports 


1885. 


Pesos, 
3.  788, 135 
6, 069,  645 


1886. 


Pesos. 
3.  537.  399 
6,  7I9»  503 


1887. 


Pesos, 
4,241,408 

9.  039.  391 


x888. 


1889. 


Pesos.       I       Puos. 
5.459.5691    7.586,661 
7.239.97713.247,690 


1890. 


Pesos. 

7.  639.  833 
14.  401,  534 


The  exports  of  Guatemala  by  principal  articles  for  the  years 
1 889  and  1 890  were : 


Articles. 


1889. 


1890. 


Coflfee 

Hides  of  cattle  . 

Rubber 

Sugar  

Bananas 

Silver  in  bars  . . . 
Silver,  coined. . . 
All  other  articles. 


Total, 


Pesos, 

12,  704,  948 

207,  296 

84,  862 

50,  121 

44,089 


Pesos. 
12,  714,  981 

95.  365 
57.230 

84.  198 

113.  231 

40,  000 

1,262,317 

34.212 


14, 401.  534 


*The  peso  of  Central  America  was  valued  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  July  i,  189a,  at  64.9  cents. 
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The  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  last  two 
years  is  due  to  the  high  price  of  coffee  and  the  abundant  crops. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  imports  of  Guatemala  by 
countries  for  the  years  1 889  and  1 890 : 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

South  America 

France  

Germany    

Central  America 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Switzeriand 

British  Honduras 

Mexico 

All  other  countries 

Total 

Commissions,  insurance,  freight,  etc 

Grand  total 


1889. 


Pesos. 
I.  598,  762 

I.  332,  399 

I,  207,  624 

929,  581 

715. 240 
691,857 
I2T,  285 

"2,459 
98. 733 
85.  631 
70,  847 
62. 758 
52, 197 


7. 079,  373 
507.  288 


7,  586,  661 


1890. 


Pesos. 

I,  722,  671 

1,207,546 

521,  939 

804,  561 

935,  829 
785. 279 

72,  980 
228, 452 

69.458 

91.  535 
61,  726 

339.  625 
88, 833 


6, 93o»  434 
709.399 


7r  639.  833 


The  imports  by  articles  for  the  same  years  were  as  follows ; 


Articles. 


Gold  and  silver  coin 

Cotton,  cloth,  and  yarn 

Railway,  telegraph,  and  electric-light  materials 

Woolen  yarn  and  cloth 

Silk  thread  and  cloth    

Flour 

Wines  and  liqueurs 

Iron,  in  plates,  bars,  implements,  etc 

Agricultural  implements 

Drugs 

Wood  and  building  materials 

Iron  roofs  and  pipes 

Cognac,  rum,  whisky,  etc 

Preserved  food,  fruits,  cheese,  etc 

Glassware,  china,  etc 

Notions  and  small  wares 

Animals 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Value. 


1889. 


Pesos. 
2,  908,  298 
I,  139,  326 

526,  936 

3'M.  798 

191,  206 

155.  322 
154,  670 
122,  659 
104,  836 
100,  774 

67.599 
28,  743 

90.175 
84,690 

ia4. 724 
71. 789 


852, 828 


7. 079. 373 


1890. 


Pesos. 
992,  666 

945,615 
458,  266 
486,  297 

157.463 
189,  631 

274.  373 

149.  752 

117,387 
110,487 

279,  839 
386,  695 

118,  242 

9,425 
139,  981 

152,  773 

741.  845 

1. 137.697 


6,  930. 434 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
(derived  from  official  sources)  with  Guatemala  for  5  years  ending 
June  30: 


Imports  into  the  United 
States 

Domestic  exports  from 
the  United  States. . . . 


1887. 


Dollars. 
2,  648,  713 

553. 179 


1888. 


Dollars. 
2, 085,  07 

887, 771 


1889. 


Dollars. 
2,  346,  685 

969,  871 


1890. 


Dollars. 
2,  281,  681 

I,  326,  388 


X891. 


Dollars. 
2,618,199 

1,971,001 


In  i89C>-'9i  the  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  were 
coffee  ($2,275,107),  hides  and  skins  ($102,549),  bananas  ($145,- 
219),  and  India  rubber  ($80,017). 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  22  departments,  which,  with  their 
population,  are: 

Official  estimate  of  the  papulation^  January  /,  i8g2. 


CENTRAL. 


Guatemala 

SacatepSquez  . , 
Chimaltenango, 


SOUTHERN. 


Amatitl&n  . 
Escuintla. . 
Santa  Rosa 


EASTERN. 


Z.2JC2i^2L  .... 

Chiquimala 

Jalapa 

Jutiapa. . . . 


140,  629 
40,  818 
60,  129 


35»  947 
31,038 

40.071 


45,  748 
70,  736 

36,  117 

52.  039 


WESTERN. 


SololA 

Totonicapam  . . . 
Quezaltenango  . 
Sachitep^quez . . 

Retalhuleu 

San  Marcos 

Huehuetenango 


NORTHERN. 


Quich6    , 

Baja  Vera  Paz. 
Alta  Vera  Paz. 

Peten 

Izabal  


84,  323 
161,  064 

107.  154 

37.  184 
24,960 

95.  372 
137,  701 


89, 910 

50.  335 

116,  186 

8,680 

4,884 


Total 1, 471, 025 


Guatemala,  or  Guatemala  la  Nueva,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  city 
with  modern  improvements,  and  has  a  population  of  65,796. 
The  important  cities  are : 
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Cities  of  over  J ^000  inhaintants. 


Guatemala  la  Nueva 65,  cxx> 

Totonicapam 26, 000 

Quezaltenango 23,  574 

Santo  Tomds 19,  000 

Momostenango 16,  933 

Catarina  Ixtahuacan 15, 000 

Juan  Sacaiep6quez 14,  309 

Chimaltenango 14, 000 

Guatemula  la  Antigua 14, 000 

Chiquimala 10,  602 

Jocotan 9, 437 

Salami 7, 125 

Tecpam  Guatemala 7, 025 

Quetzaltepeque 6,  593 


Patzum    6, 500 

Santa  Rosa 6,  237 

Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche 6, 000 

Cobdn 6, 000 

Jalapa 5.  722 

Sacapulas 5,  589 

Retalhuleu 5,  309 

San  Sebastian 5,  209 

Ipala 5,  209 

Isquipulas 5,  204 

Mazatenango 5,  169 

Joyabay 5>  1 10 

Escuintla    5f  109 

Lucia  Cotzumalguapa 5,  208 


Religion. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but 

all  other  creeds  have  complete  liberty  of  worship. 
Education, — Primary  education  is  obligatory,  maintained  by  the 

State,  free  and  secular.     The  sum  spent  on  education  in  1890  was 

$1,007,942,  of  which  $502,629  was  for  primary  education.     In 

1890  there  were  143,453  children  of  school  age.     At  the  end  of 

1891  there  were,  according  to  official  statements,  1,288  primary 
schools  of  all  kinds,  with  1,829  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of 
65,322  pupils.  There  were,  in  addition,  seven  high  and  normal 
schools,  with  1 , 1 85  pupils  (315  females),  schools  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  of  law,  engineering,  arts  and  trades,  polytechnic,  and 
various  conservatories  of  music.  There  is  a  national  library  at  the 
capital,  containing  20,000  volumes,  and  smaller  public  libraries 
in  other  cities.  Nine  newspapers  are  published  in  the  capital  and 
one  each  in  six  of  the  other  principal  places. 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  were:  Iron  and 
steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  $496,355;  wheat  flour,  $280,225; 
cotton  and  its  manufactures,  $76,338;  explosives,  $68,033;  chem- 
icals, drugs,  and  dyes,  $70,32 1 ,  and  household  furniture,  $45^833. 

Army. — Under  a  law  passed  May  23,  1888,  all  able-bodied 
men,  white  or  half-breed,  who  pay  less  than  $50  of  annual  taxes 
(save  when  they  are  the  only  sons,  etc.,  or  high  officials)  are  bound 
to  serve  in  the  army  from  18  to  25  years  of  age  in  active  service 
and  from  26  to  50  years  of  age  in  the  militia.     In  1890  the 
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number  of  men  enrolled  for  service  was  99,902,  with  3,918  offi- 
cers, but  the  active  force  was  only  2,989  men. 

Shipping  and  Communications. — In  1888  453  vessels,  of  547,911 
tons,  entered  and  442,  of  546,5 1 5  tons,  cleared  from  the  ports  of 
the  Republic.  Of  the  former  354  were  North  American  and  37 
English.  There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jose  through 
Escuintla  to  the  capital  (72  miles)  and  a  line  from  Champerico 
to  Retalhuleu  (27  miles).  In  1889  there  were  in  operation  161 
kilometers  of  railways  and  under  construction  299  kilometers. 
In  1890  there  were  155  post-offices,  and  the  postal  movement 
amounted  to  5,194,301  pieces.  In  1890  there  were  2,176  miles 
of  telegraph,  with  1 10  offices,  and  603,423  messages  were  sent 

Banks. — In  the  capital  are  the  Banco  Intemacional,  Banco 
Colombiano,  and  Banco  Hipotecario,  besides  a  number  of  bank- 
ing firms.     In  the  city  of  Quezaltenango  the  Banco  Occidental. 

Money. — Silver  coins:  The  dollar  or  peso,  of  100  centavos,  par 
value  $1,  equivalent  to  69.1  cents.  United  States  coin;  medio- 
peso,  of  50  centavos,  par  value  50  cents;  peseta,  of  25  centavos, 
par  value  25  cents;  real,  of  I2j^  centavos,  par  value  12^  cents; 
medio-real,  of  6j^  centavos,  and  one-fourth  real,  of  3jg  centavos. 

Gold  coins:  the  onza,  of  16  pesos,  equal  to  $15.74  United 
States  coin ;  a  piece  of  1  o  pesos,  a  piece  of  5  pesos,  a  piece  of  i 
peso,  and  of  one-half  peso.  Coins  of  the  United  States,  Spain, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chile  circulate  freely.  There  are  also  silver 
coins  of  5  and  1  o  centavos  and  copper  of  1  centavo. 

IV eights  and  Measures. — The  Spanish  libra  of  16  ouncesi=i.oi4. 
pounds  avoirdupois;  the  arroba  of  25  librasz=25.35  pounds  avoir- 
dupois; the  quintal  of  4  arrobasiz:ioi.40  pounds  avoirdupois; 
the  tonelada  of  20  quintals=:i8.io  cwt.;  the  fanegazzij^  impe- 
rial bushels;  the  vara  or  yard,  the  manzana  of  100  varas,  and  the 
caballeria  of  4  manzanas.  The  metric  system  is,  however,  coming 
into  use  and,  as  its  adoption  is  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  will 
doubtless  replace  the  ancient  system. 


Haiti. 


The  Republic  of  Haiti  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  formerly  known  as  Espaiiola  or  Hispanola,  a  rich  and 
beautiful  island  of  the  West  Indies,  next  in  size  to  Cuba ;  longi- 
tude 68°  to  75°,  latitude  18°.  Through  the  center  of  the  island 
extends  a  mountain  range  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Mount 
Chaco,  is  6,cx>d  feet  above  the  sea  level.  There  are  several  lakes 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  west  is  the  Artibonite  River,  quite  a  large 
stream.  The  soil  is  rich,  well  watered,  and  productive.  The 
population  is  of  African,  mixed  African,  and  European  descent, 
and  the  language  is  French,  though  the  lower  classes  speak  a 
dialect  known  as  French  Creole. 

Executive. — According  to  the  Constitution  the  President  of  the 
Republic  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  seven  years  and 
receives  a  salary  of  $24,000.  He  is  assisted  by  six  cabinet  min- 
isters. 

Legislative. — The  National  Assembly  is  divided  into  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  the  latter  are 
elected  for  5  years.  The  Senators,  30  in  number,  are  chosen 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  lists  furnished  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  electoral  college.  The  members  are  chosen  for 
6  years,  one-third  retiring  every  2  years. 

Jrea  and  Population. — The  area  of  that  portion  of  the  island 
which  comprises  the  Republic  of  Hayti  is  about  10,204  English 
square  miles ;  the  population  is  estimated  by  a  native  writer  at 
about  960,000  ( 1 887),  mostly  negroes  and  mulattoes  and  a  few 
of  European  descent.  Themost  reliable  authorities  fix  the  popu- 
lation at  572,000. 
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Port  au  Prince,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  between  40,000 
and  60,000  inhabitants.  The  other  principal  towns,  with  their 
populations,  are : 


Cape  Haitien 29,  ocx) 

Aux  Cayes 25, 000 

Gonalves 18. 000 


Port  de  Paix 10, 000 

Jacmel 6, 000 

Jereme 5,  999 


Departments. — Departement  du  Sud,  Departement  de  I'Ouest, 

Departement  de  I'Altibonite,  Departement  du  Nord,  Departement 
du  Nord-Ouest. 

Religion. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  all  other  religions  are  tolerated. 

Education. — Elementary  education  is  free;  there  are  14  school 
districts,  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools  and  public 
lycees. 

Finance. — The  customs  revenues  derived  from  import  and  ex- 
port duties  for  1890  were  $9,000,721,  and  for  1891  $8,166,001. 
The  budget  expenditures  for  i890-'9i  and  1891-92  were,  re- 
spectively, $5,230,983  and  $5,829,147.  The  total  debt  in  1891, 
including  the  paper  currency,  was  $15^757*013,  of  which  the 
foreign  debt  was  $6,357,776  and  the  internal  $5*358,732,  with 
$4,040,505  of  paper  currency. 

Banking. — The  National  Bank  of  Hayti  has  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000,  in  200  shares. 

jirmy  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  about  7,000  men, 
chiefly  infentry.  The  government  guard  numbers  650  men, 
commanded  by  10  generals.  There  is  1  gun  vessel  of  900  tons, 
a  corvette,  and  2  sloops.  The  term  of  service  for  volunteers  is 
4  years,  and  for  conscripts  7  years. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  chief  agricultural  products  are 
coflfee,  cotton,  cacao,  sugar,  etc.  Mahogany,  logwood,  cedar,  and 
other  woods,  besides  honey,  hides,  wax,  some  tropical  fruits,  goat 
skins,  cotton  seed,  orange  peel,  old  metal,  tortoise  shell,  fustic,  lig- 
num vitse,  rags,  and  pickled  limes,  are  exported. 

Railways  and  telegraphs. — A  contract  has  been  made   with  a 
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French  company  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Gonaives 
to  Gros  Mome,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles.  The  country  is 
connected  by  cable  with  Cuba. 

Commerce. — The  late  revolution  has  had  a  depressing  influence 
on  trade.  The  imports  amounted  in  iSSy-'SS  to  7,543,294  pias- 
ters, and  exports  to  13,250,307.  In  iSgo-'Qi  the  imports  in- 
CTeased  to  $10,060,979  and  ^^  exports  to  $14,165,779.  The 
principal  articles  exported  are  coffee,  cacao,  mahogany,  logwood, 
and  cotton.  The  trade  is  principally  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  manufactured  dry  goods  from  Great  Britain;  flour,  rice, 
and  provisions  from  the  United  States;  beer  from  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  fancy  articles  and  fine  goods  from  France. 

Posts. — In  1887  the  number  of  post-offices  was  3 1,  and  the  por- 
tal movement  embraced  479,996  pieces. 

Navigation. — During  1887  ^^  entries  at  the  principal  ports 
numbered  726  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  191,150  tons. 

Commerce  by  principal  countries ^  iSga-*^!. 


Imports. 


United  States  . 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain. . 
Other  countries 


Dollars. 

6, 454,  601 

917.994 

I.  930.  713 
662,  191 

95. 480 


Exports. 


\ 


Dollars. 
2,  209,  292 

8, 437.  500 

3.513,987 


The  subjoined  table  from  the  United  States  official  returns  indi- 
cates its  commerce  with  Haiti  for  five  years: 


Imports  into  the  United 
States 

Domestic  exports  from 
the  United  States 


1887. 


z888. 


Dollars. 
I,  752.  537 

3.o59»3i8 


Dollars. 
2,  918,  820 

4.  322,  653 


S889. 


Dollars. 
3.  757. 443 

3.  975. 461 


Bull.  50 10 


Z890. 


Dollars. 
2,421,221 

5.  101,464 


1891. 


Dollars. 
3,  243. 454 

5,  589,  178 
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The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Haiti  by  principal 
articles  for  1 890  and  1 89 1  was : 


Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Haiti, 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Logrwood 

Cacao , 

Sugar , 

Hides  and  skins, 


1691. 


Dcilars, 
I,  270,  247 

993.  "O 
loi,  396 


Dollars. 

1.988,943 
1,098,414 

68,23s 

32. 955 
24,029 


Domestic  exports  from,  the  United  States  to  Haiti. 


Articles. 


Pickled  pork 

Wheat  flour    

Cottons 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked 

Soap 

Lumber  and  timber. . 

Beef  products 

Lard 


1890. 


Dollar*. 
791.  957 
777.  974 
748, 954 
570,037 
284, 124 
270,  772 
82, 171 
199,  791 


1891. 


Dollar*. 

976,  307 
I,  180,  871 
676,666 
638.  854 
278,  338 
281,  341 

85.  325 
235, 782 


Articles. 


Manufactures  of  iron 

and  steel 

Refined  sugar 

Butter 

Leaf  tobacco 

Household  furniture 
Pickled  fish 


1890. 


1891. 


Dollar*. 
197,  988 
129.  714 
112,  276 

98. 433 

72,302 

105,  674 


Dollars. 
92,826 

117,674 
114*586 

107.  245 

85.  316 

149.297 


Money. — In  Haiti  the  monetary  unit  is  the  piaster,  a  silver  coin, 
worth  in  the  United  States  currency  96.5  cents.  The  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  country  is  about  10  cents  below  par  (gold).  In  1886 
silver  coins  of  10  centimes,  and  1  and  2  centime  pieces  of  bronze 
were  placed  in  circulation;  there  are  also  50,  20,  and  10  centime 
pieces  placed  in  circulation  by  a  law  of  1880.  The  circulation 
consists  principally  of  paper  piasters  and  copper  coins.  The  value 
of  the  paper  gourde  fluctuates  greatly.  The  total  paper  circula- 
tion was  in  1891  $4,040,505.     French  gold  and  silver  are  used. 

IVdghts  and  Measures. — The  old  weights  are  about  8  per  cent 
heavier  than  the  English;  the  French  metric  system  is  also  made 
use  of  The  old  weights  and  measures  are :  Of  length,  the  aunc 
1=46.77  inches;  the  pied  (12.78  inches)  of  12  pouces  or  144 
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lignes;  of  weight,  the  quintal  (107.92  pounds)  of  100  livres  of  16 
ounces  each ;  the  French  li vre  of  500  grammes  (1.1  pounds)  is  the 
one  most  in  use ;  of  capacity,  the  gallon  (4  quarts  liquid)  and  the 
pinte  (0.95  quart  liquid). 

The  toise  of  6  pieds  and  pas  of  3j^  pieds  are  also  used  and  the 
canreau  de  terre,  the  measure  of  land,  =  1 19.6  square  yards. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands. 


The  group  of  fifteen  islands  constituting  the  kingdom  lie  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  latitude  19°  and  22°  20'  north,  longitude 
155°  and  160°  west.  The  principal  islands  are  Hawaii,  Oaha. 
Maui,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Niihau. 

Executive, — Hawaii  (the  "Sandwich  Islands")  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  present  constitution  was  proclaimed  August  20, 
1864,  and  revised  in  1887. 

King  Kalakaua  I,  who  became  King  February  12,  1874,  died 
at  San  Francisco,  January  20,  1891.  His  successor  to  the  throne 
was  Princess  Lydia  Kamakaeha  Liliuokalani,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Kalakaua,  who  was  bom  in  1838  and  is  married  to  His  Excel- 
lency John  O.  Dominis,  governor  of  Oahu,  who  died  in  1891. 

Legislative. — The  Parliament  consists  of  a  House  of  Nobles 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Nobles  is  com- 
posed of  24  members,  each  of  whom  must  have  an  income  of 
$3,000  a  year,  and  who  are  elected  for  6  years,  one-third  going 
out  every  2  years.  The  ministers  are  ex  officio  members  of  this 
House.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  24  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years.  The  two  Houses  sit  in  joint  session 
and  must  be  called  together  every  2  years.  There  are  a  privy 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  a 
cabinet,  consisting  of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  the  interior, 
and  finance,  and  an  attorney-general. 

Judiciary, — The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court 

consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices. 
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Army  and  Navy. — The  regular  naval  and  military  forces  consist 
of  250  men  and  a  volunteer  force,  the  Honolulu  Rifles,  of  250 
men.     All  natives  are  liable  to  serve,  if  called  upon. 

Religion. — All  forms  of  religion  are  permitted  and  protected. 
Nearly  all  the  natives  are  Christians.  The  Hawaiian  Anglican 
church  has  a  resident  bishop  in  Honolulu ;  there  are  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  ministers  of  various  other  denominations. 

Area  and  "Population. — The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,677 
square  miles.  By  the  census  of  1890  the  population  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  was  reported  as  being  89,990.  In  October,  1891, 
an  estimate  based  upon  the  immigration  placed  the  population  at 
95^805. 

Population  by  nationality^  census  iSgo. 

Natives 34, 436 

Chinese 15,  301 

Half-castes 6, 186 

Whites : 

Americans i,  928 

English 1, 344 

Germans i,  034 

Portuguese 8,  602 

French 70 

Norwegian 227 

Native  children  of  foreign  parents 7, 495 

Other  nationalities 419 

21,119 

Japanese 12,  360 

Polynesian 588 

Total 89, 990 

Population  by  islands^  census  i8go, 

Hawaii 26,  754 

Oahu 31, 194 

Maui I7i  357 

Kauai  and  Niihau 11,  859 

Molokai  and  Lanai 2,  826 

Total 89, 990 
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In  1889  ^^^  immigration  was  3,671,  an  excess  of  1,358  over 
the  departures;  in  1890  the  number  of  immigrants  was  4,603, 
exceeding  the  departures  by  2,532,  and  in  189 1  the  arrivals  were 
7,536  and  the  departures  3,037. 

Schools. — The  following  figures  are  reported  by  the  board  of 
education  for  1 890 : 


S  chools. 

Government  native 

Government  English 

Independent 

Total 


Number  of 
schools. 


36 

94 

48 


178 


Number  of 
pupils. 


768 

6.575 
2,663 


10,006 


Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  most  important  city,  has  a  population  of  22,907.  Other 
towns  are  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  with  a  population  of 
about  5,000,  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

NcUioncUity  of  pupils, 

Hawaiians 5,  599 

Half-caste  Hawaiians i,  573 

Americans 259 

English 139 

Germans 199 

Portuguese i,  813 

Chinese 262 

Norwegians 58 

South  Sea  Islanders 40 

Japanese 39 

Other  foreigners 25 

Total 10, 006 

Postal  Savings  Banks. — On  the  31st  of  December,  1891,  3,291 
depositors  had  deposits  amounting  to  $1,013,632.08.  These  were 
classified  as  follows : 
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Depositors. 


Americans 

British 

German 

Hawaiians 

Portuguese  

Foreign  societies  . . . 

Japanese  

Hawaiian  societies. . 

Danish 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Chinese 

French 

Spanish 

Austrian 

South  Sea  Islands  . . 
Others 

Total 


Number  of 
depositors. 


604 

456 
213 

944 

258 

54 

590 

43 

13 

35 

34 

14 
6 

8 

14 
13 


3.299 


Deposits. 


Dollars. 

^37f  531.  21 
220,  192.  12 

121,  566.  52 

149,  967,  01 

102,  174.  36 

33,  341.  76 

75,351.72 

19, 892. 63 

7,000.  51 

13,623.11 

8. 463.  54 
12, 107.  83 

2,  395-  62 
1. 943.  67 
I.  576.  35 
7, 404.  12 


1, 013,  632. 08 


Resources. — Sugar  is  the  chief  product  of  the  country  and  is 
produced  on  plantations  owned  for  the  most  part  by  corporations. 
In  1890  40  companies,  mostly  American,  engaged  in  this  indus- 
try possessed  a  capital  of  $28^.00,990,  and  there  were  besides  27 
unincorporated  mills  and  plantations  with  a  capital  of  $5,020,000. 
In  January,  1890,  the  area  of  cane  cultivation  in  all  these  planta- 
tions was  64,149  acres,  and  the  crop  of  i889-'90  was  estimated  at 
127440  tons.  Rice,  bananas,  hides,  and  wool  are  also  produced, 
and  the  cultivation  of  coffee  is  increasing.  In  1889  the  acreage 
of  the  44  rice  plantations  was  7,420,  and  the  production  14,840 
tons. 
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COMMERCE. 


The  commerce  of  Hawaiian  Islands  is  principally  with  the 
United  States,     Its  details  are  set  forth  in  the  annexed  tables: 

Imports  into  Hawaii^  t88g^  i8go^  and  i8gi^  by  countries. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Germany ..." 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

China  and  Japan 

France  

British  Colombia 

Islands  in  the  Pacific 

By  whaleships 

All  other 


Specie 


Total 


1889. 


Doilars. 

4,  308,  945.  67 

674,  831.  42 

90,  741.  17 

116,  191.97 

200,  925.  54 

4,781.03 

33. 124.  69 

8,  596.  94 

652.  20 


5. 438,  790-  63 
1, 149,  517.  20 


1890. 


Dollars, 
5.  259, 154.  36 

I,  104,022.  12 

.  148,  288.  27 

142,554.17 
277,  607.  04 

7,  703.  62 
13.  560. 00 

3-  414.  25 
5»  897.  30 


6, 962,  201. 13 
829,  222.  30 


1891. 


Dollars. 

5,  294, 278 

1,201,329 

384. 146 
185, 157 
287, 956 

21,666 

28,464 
10,169 
16.826 

9»492 


7. 439»  483 
978, 355 


Imports^  by  articUs.,  for  i88g^  i8go^  and  i8gi. 


Clothing,  hats,  boots 

Machinery 

Cottons 

Hardware,   agricultural   implements,   and 

tools 

Grain  and  feed 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Flour 

Shook  s,  bags,  and  containers 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

Fancy  goods,  millinery,  etc 

Oils  (cocoanut,  kerosene,  whale,  etc.)  .. . . 

Railroad  materials,  rails,  cars,  etc 

Building  materials 

Fish  (dried  and  salt) 

Wines  (light) 

Ale,  porter,  beer,  cider 

Naval  stores 

Stationery  and  books 

Spirits 

Woolens 

Furniture 

Coal  and  coke 

Lumber 

Animals  and  birds 


1889. 


Dollars. 
362,  657.  99 

357. 466.  43 
291,  208.  95 

282,  213.  43 
245,457.17 
189,  976.  80 
171,968.  29 
168,  121.94 
153.482.  II 
125,  688.  26 
124.635.51 
110,349.61 
100. 465.  90 

90.  555.  23 
82,  580. 14 

77. 442.  20 

76,  558.  92 

75,  978.  46 

74.  273-  74 
72,  800.  09 

69,  670. 00 
118,616. 19 
240,011.00 

69.  985.  94 


1890. 


Dollars. 
407,  295.  89 
532,  079.  72 
347,  734.  86 

376,  156.  39 
372,  264.  86 
594, 046.  79 
202, 137.  88 
207,  890.  92 
184,  936.  77 
141,809. 15 
140,615.07 
114,617.00 

174.  763.  36 
105, 962. 91 

loi.  333-  92 
106, 678.  71 

77.  577. 92 
67,  382.  78 

118,871. 10 

108,  839.  79 
106. 976.  75 

109,  997.  97 
343.  521.  37 

157,939-19 


1891. 


Dollars. 
405. 7" 
854.  773 
293,042 

316, 105 

464.709 
629. 356 
273. 886 

157.942 
207,  506 

148, 346 
176,346 
105.699 
185. 591 
102.074 
121,261 

98.264 
84.461 

72.403 
107, 750 
144,756 
112. 611 
167.892 
296,623 

119.494 
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Almost  the  entire  exports  of  these  islands  are  taken  by  the 
United  States,  less  than  i  per  cent  being  sent  to  other  countries. 

Exports  by  articles^  for  i88g^  i8qo^  and  i8gi. 


Domestic  articles: 

Sugar 

Rice 

Hides 

Bananas  

Wool 

Goat  skins 

Tallow 

Molasses 

Cattle 

Betel  leaves 

Coffee     

Sheep  skins 

Taro  flour 

Sundries 

Total 

Foreign  articles 

Furnished  as  supplies  to  merchantmen 

Furnished  as  supplies  to  national  vessels. . . 

Grand  total 

Specie ^ . . 


1889. 


Dollars. 
13.089.302 

451.  134 

72,  974 

135.  278 

23.  875 
5.460 

4.215 
6,185 
2,250 

2.387 
8,626 

732 

364 

7.288 


13,  810,  070 

64.  271 
80,  700 
84,  900 


14,  039,  941 
46,909 


1890. 


1891 


Dollars,        1 
12,159,585 

545.  240 

70,949 

176.  351 

35.396 

3,182 

I,  140 
7.603 


1,050 

14.  737 
1.004 


7.067 


13. 023,  304 

119.525 
87,900 

52,000 


13,  282,  729 
13.  675 


Dollars, 
9.  550,  538 
263,455 
64,  032 

179. 501 
8,000 
3.212 

731 
4.721 


955 
1,018 

890 


30,  263 


10, 107,  316 

151.473 
93.000 

44,000 


10,  395.  788 
24,000 


Domestic  exports^  i86g-iSgi. 


Dollars, 

1869 I,  639,  091.  59 

1870 I,  403,  025. 06 

1871 I,  656,  644.  46 

1872 1,345.585.38 

1873 I,  661,  407.  78 

'874 1.555.355.37 

1875 I.  774.  082.  91 

1876 1.994,833.55 

1877 2,  363,  866.  66 

1878 3.  333.  979.  49 

1879 3. 665,  503.  76 

1880 4,  889, 194.  40 


Dollars^ 

1881 6,  789,  076.  38 

1882 8,  165,  931.  34 

1883 8,  036,  227.  1 1 

1884 8,  067,  643.  82 

1885 8,  958,  663.  88 

1886 lo,  540,  375.  17 

1887 9, 435,  204. 00 

1888 II,  631, 434.  88 

1889 13,  810, 070.  54 

1890 13, 023,  304. 16 

1891* 10, 107  315.  67 


*Tlie  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1891  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sug^ar,  although 
the  exports  of  that  product  exceed  those  of  1890  by  15, 185,118  pounds.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
noe  was  due  to  the  increased  home  demand  for  consumption  by  the  growing  Japanese  population. 
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ARTICLES     FROM     THE    UNITED    STATES     ADMITTED    FREE    BY 

TREATY. 

[When  properly  certified  to  before  the  Hawaiian  consul  at  the  nearest  port  of  shipment.] 

Agricultural  implements,  animals,  bacon,  bags  (cotton  of  textile 
manufactures),  beef,  bells,  books,  boots  and  shoes,  bran,  bricks, 
bread  and  breadstufFs  of  all  kinds,  brass  cocks,  brushes,  bullion, 
butter,  cement,  cheese,  coal,  cordage,  copper  and  composition 
sheathing,  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached, and  whether  or  not  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed; 
clocks,  if  without  glass,  and  of  woods;  cutlery,  doors,  sashes, 
and  blinds,  edging,  embroidery  (if  of  cotton),  eggs,  engines 
and  parts  thereof,  fish  and  oysters,  and  all  creatures  living  in 
the  water,  and  the  products  thereof;  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables, 
green,  dried,  or  undried,  preserved  or  unpreserved;  flour,  fiirs, 
grain,  gloves,  gimps,  girdles  (if  of  cotton),  guns  and  pistols 
(unless  mounted  in  ivory,  rubber,  or  nickel),  hams,  hardware, 
harness,  hay,  hides,  dressed  or  undressed ;  hoop  iron,  ice,  iron  and 
steel,  and  manufactures  thereof^  nails,  spikes  and  bolts,  rivets,  brads 
and  sprigs,  tacks,  lanterns  (without  glass),  lard,  leather,  and  all 
manufactures  thereof,  lumber  and  timber  of  all  kinds,  round, 
hewed,  sawed,  and  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part ;  lime,  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  meal  and  bran,  meats,  fresh,  smoked,  or 
preserved ;  mitts  (if  cotton),  mattresses  (all  except  hair),  nails, 
naval  stores,  including  tar,  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  raw  and  recti- 
fied; oats,  pictures  (on  papers),  purses  (if  of  leather),  picture  frames, 
parasols  and  umbrellas  (if  of  cotton),  paper  and  all  manufectures  of 
paper  or  of  paper  and  wood,  petroleum,  oils,  illuminating  or  lubri- 
cating ;  organs,  pianos,  melodeons,  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  and  seeds, 
pork,  rice,  salts,  shooks,  shoe  horns  (if  of  iron  or  steel),  skins  and 
pelts,  dressed  or  undressed ;  staves  and  headings,  starch,  stationery, 
soap,  sugar,  refined  or  unrefined ;  tallow,  textile  manufectures  made 
of  a  combination  of  wood,  cotton,  silk,  or  linen,  or  of  any  two  or 
more  of  them,  other  than  ready-made  clothing;  toys  (when made 
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of  wood  or  of  wood  and  metal,  except  furniture,  either  uphol- 
stered or  carved)  and  carriages,  wool,  and  manufectures  of  wool, 
other  than  ready-made  clothing. 

Vessels  in  HawaiVs  foreign  trade^  i88g,  iSgo^  and  i8gi. 


NaUonality. 


American  . 
Hawaiian  . , 

British 

Gennan ... 
All  others., 

Total 


1889. 


Veasels. 


185 

44 
22 

5 
13 


269 


Tona. 


125,  196 
56,  670 
21,  108 

3.337 
12,268 


218, 579 


X890. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


1891. 


Vessels. 


224 

35 
16 

9 
9 


293 


153.  098 

43.  641 

22,912 

7,070 

9,980 


236,  701 


233 
21 

33 

9 

15 


3" 


Tons. 


169,  472 
26,869 
52,  866 

9.005 
16,  640 


274,  85a 


Finance. — The  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  last  two  biennial  periods  were 
as  follows : 

Financial  budget. 


Revenue: 

Customs 

Internal  commerce 

Internal  taxes 

Fines,  fees,  perquisites,  etc 

Government  realizations  and  receipts  of  bureaus 

From  loans 

Postal  savings 

Total 

Expenditures: 

Civil  list 

Permanent  settlements 

Legislature  and  privy  council 

Judiciary  department 

Department  of  foreign  aifairs 

Department  of  interior 

Department  of  finance 

Attorney-general's  department 

Public  instruction 

Board  of  health 

Miscellaneous'' 

Contingent 

Total 


2888-X890. 


Dollars. 

I,  082,  766 

188,  662 

901,  803 

608,316 

35. 623 

34.500 

780,  526 


3,  632,  196 


76,800 

4.885 

22,  767 
175.979 

156,  445 

779,  III 
563. 458 
259. 237 

197, 610 
316, 664 

155, 784 

35. 494 


2, 671, 430 


1890-1892. 


Dollars. 

I,  048,  100 
186,  450 
796,500 
110,000 
511,800 


2,  652,  850 


72,  800 

5,  800 

35.300 

190,942 

217.345 
2,  274, 179 

751,312 
407. 054 
264, 422 

371.991 
182, 026 

96,000 


4,870,171 


*  Including  recall  and  cancellation  of  bonds. 
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In  the  budget  for  the  biennial  period  ending  March  31,  1892^ 
the  revenues  are  estimated  at  $2,652,850,  and  the  expenditures  at 
$4,870,171.  The  bonded  debt  on  March  31,  1890,  amounted  to 
$1,934,000,  and  the  interest  charges  and  other  dues  brought  the 
total  indebtedness  at  that  date  up  to  $2,881,000. 

Communications  {shippings  railways^  mails^  and  telegraphs). — 
Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  American  continent,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  China.  In  the  inter-island  traffic,  22  steamers  and  a 
large  number  of  schooners  are  constantly  engaged.  In  1 888  there 
were  61  vessels  belonging  to  the  islands,  of  15,406  tons.  There 
are  about  56  miles  of  railway  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and 
Oahu,  and  the  total  length  of  the  Oahu  railway  when  completed 
will  be  130  miles.  There  are  telegraphs  in  the  islands  of  Maui, 
Hawaii,  between  Hawaii  and  Oahu,  and  round  the  latter  island; 
total  length,  250  miles ;  nearly  every  family  in  Honolulu  has  its 
telephone.  In  1890  the  general  post-office  at  Honolulu  received 
976,885"  letters  and  dispatched  564,171.  There  were  58  post- 
offices. 

IV eights  and  Measures, — The  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Currency. — Gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  legal  tender  for 
more  than  $10  and  Hawaiian  and  United  States  silver  coins  for 
smaller  amounts.  Paper  money  is  not  in  use,  except  in  the  form 
of  treasury  certificates  for  coin  deposited  there. 


Honduras. 


Honduras  is  situated  in  latitude  13°  10'  to  16*"  2'  north,  longi- 
tude 83°  to  90°  west,  having  on  the  north,  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  H  unduras ;  west,  Guatemala ;  southwest,  Salvador  and 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca ;  and  on  the  southeast,  Nicaragua.  The  coun- 
try is,  in  general,  mountainous,  but  well  watered,  its  principal 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  which  are  most  of  its 
ports.  Amapala  is  the  only  Pacific  coast  port.  Near  the  sources 
of  the  Goascoran  and  the  Humuya  there  is  a  pass  in  the  Cordil- 
leras chain  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  railway 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Executive. — President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  4  years.  The  constitution  re- 
quires that  the  President  shall  be  a  native  of  Central  America 
and  a  resident  of  Honduras  for  5  years;  that  he  be  30  years  of 
age,  not  in  holy  orders,  that  he  have  at  least  one  child  and  at  least 
five  thousand  dollars  invested  in  real  estate  in  the  Republic.  The 
President  is  assisted  by  six  secretaries  of  state,  appointed  by  him- 
self, who  fill  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Works,  Interior,  Justice,  War,  and  Public 
Instruction.  The  secretaries  of  state  must  be  natives  of  Central 
America,  residents  of  Honduras  for  2  years,  30  years  of  age,  of 
recognized  education  and  good  habits,  and  the  owners  of  at  least 
$1,000  worth  of  real  estate. 

Legislative. — This  power  resides  in  a  Congress  whose  members 
are  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  10,000  popula- 
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tion.  One-half  of  the  representatives  are  elected  every  2  years  and 
serve  for  4  years.  They  are  eligible  for  two  terms  only.  The  Con- 
gress meets  every  2  years  and  the  sessions  last  40  days.  To  be  eli- 
gible for  Congress  a  candidate  must  be  a  native  of  Central  America, 
a  resident  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  a  candidate,  30  years  of  age, 
the  father  of  one  or  more  children,  and  the  owner  of  at  least  $  1,000 
worth  of  real  estate. 

JudiciaL — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court 
and  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  established  at  Comayagua  and  the 
other  at  Tegucigalpa,  each  having  three  magistrates.  These 
officers  are  appointed  for  life  or  good  behavior,  and  can  not  resign 
except  after  2  years'  service.  Minor  law  courts  are  held  in  the 
several  departments,  and  justices'  courts  in  the  municipalities. 

Area  and  Population. — Honduras  is  second  in  size  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Republics,  having  47,090  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  33 1 ,9 1 7  according  to  the  census  of  1 887.  The  estimated 
population  in  1889  was  431,917.  The  country  is  divided  into 
thirteen  departments,  as  follows : 


Tegucigalpa. 

Intibucd. 

Olancho. 

£1  Paraiso. 

Gracias. 

Yoro. 

Choluteca. 

Copan. 

Colon. 

La  Paz. 

Santa  B&rbard. 

Islas  de  la  Bahia. 

Comayagua. 

Each  department  is  administered  by  a  govemor  and  is  divided 
into  districts  and  municipalities. 

Cities  of  over  1 0^000  or  more  Inhabitants — Tegucigalpa,  12,600; 
Comayagua,  10,000. 

Religion. — The  constitution  declares  that  the  religion  of  the 
Republic  shall  be  Roman  Catholic,  but  tolerates  all  others. 

Education. — There  are  2  universities,  several  colleges,  and  573 
public  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20,518  children. 
The  Government  is  paying  especial  attention  to  public  instruc- 
tion. 
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Finance. — The  revenues  of  the  country  are  derived  from  import 

dues  and  taxes  upon  certain  articles  of  Government  monopoly. 
They  amounted  in  i889-'90  to  the  sum  of  $2, 1 27,804,  while  the 

expenditures  for  the  same  year  were  $2,407,607.     The  national 

debt  contracted  several  years  ago  with  European  houses  for  the 

purpose  of  building  an  interoceanic  railaoad  amounts  to  $30,218,- 

304.     The    internal  debt   on    August    1,    1891,    amounted   to 

$1469431. 

Army. — The  standing  army  consists  of  a  force  varying  from  500 
to  2,000  men,  with  a  militia  force  of  26,767  men.  All  able- 
bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25  must  render  active 
military  service  for  at  least  1  year. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  natural  conditions  of  the  country 
are  such  that  it  is  said  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can  a  greater 
variety  of  products  be  found,  as  the  staples  of  all  climates  grow 
naturally  and  abundantly. 

The  cultivation  of  the  banana  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  and 
the  prodution  of  coffee  and  cocoanuts  is  increasing.  Indigo  and 
sarsaparilla  are  exported  largely  and  the  forests  of  the  country  con- 
tain many  valuable  hard  woods  and  dyewoods.  Grazing  is  also 
a  principal  occupation  and  animals  and  hides  are  shipped  in 
quantities.  According  to  the  last  census  of  live  stock,  taken  in 
1881,  the  country  contained: 


Animals. 


Neat  cattle 

Horses,  mules,  and  donkeys 
Goats,  sheep  and,  swine 

Total 


Number. 


543. 680 

126, 193 

85.  867 


755»  740 


Value. 


$5,  164, 960 

2,851.962 

148, 016 


8, 164, 938 


The  mineral  resources  are  enormous,  but  are  being  slowly  de- 
veloped because  of  lack  of  capital  and  labor  and  the  absence  of 
transportation  facilities.     A  marked  improvement  is  taking  place 
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and  there  are  about  35  mining  companies,  mostly  foreign,  actively 
engaged  in  working  the  mines. 

Railways. — There  are  69  miles  of  railway  connecting  Puerto 
Cortez  with  San  Pedro  Sula,  but  only  37  miles  are  in  operation 
at  present,  because  of  the  destruction  of  a  bridge  across  the  river 
Chamelicon.  Four  other  lines  are  projected:  between  Puerto 
Cortez  and  Truxillo,  150  miles;  between  Truxillo  and  Juticalpa, 
200  miles;  between  Truxillo  and  Roman  River,  20  miles,  and 
between  Tegucigalpa  and  San  Lorenzo  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca, 
92  miles. 

telegraph  and  Postal  Service, — There  were,  in  1890,  2,015  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  in  operation,  owned  by  the  Government,  84 
offices,  and   1 66,563  official  and  92,165  private  messages  sent 

These  lines  also  connect  with  the  cable  to  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica at  La  Libertad,  Salvador.  At  the  same  date  there  were  j6 
post-offices.  The  receipts  of  postal  service  of  Honduras  in  1890 
were  $19,436  and  the  expenses  $157,851. 

Banking. — The  Bank  of  Honduras,  organized  in  1889  by  a 
consolidation  of  the  Banco  Centro-Americano  and  Banco  Na- 
cional  Hondurafio,  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos,  600,000 
pesos  paid  up. 

A  charter  was  grantea  in  1891  for  a  bank  in  San  Pedro  Sula, 
with  a  capital  of  25,000  pesos  and  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes. 

Navigation. — The  port  entries  from  foreign  countries  in  1890 
consisted  of  301  steamers  and  201  sail,  of  268,924  tons  register. 

COMMERCE. 

Hardware,  silks,  and  cottons  are  the  principal  imports  into 
Honduras.  Bananas,  cocoanuts,  cattle,  indigo,  hides,  India  rub- 
ber, bar  silver,  gold  bullion,  sarsaparilla,  and  various  woods  are 
chiefly  exported. 
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In  the  commercial  year  of  1887-88  the  exports  amounted  to 
3,350,664  pesos,  classified  as  mineral  products  to  the  amount  of 
1,752,303  pesos ;  vegetable  products,  1 ,22 1 ,7 1 6  pesos ;  animal  prod- 
ucts, 367,379  pesos;  and  manufactures,  9,265  pesos. 

Exports,  by  countries,  1887- 88  and  i888-'8g. 

[The  peso  of  Central  America  was  valued  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  July  i,  1893,  at  64.9 

cents.] 


Country  of  destination. 


lvalue,  z887-'88. 


United  States 

Central  America. . . 

Great  Britain 

France   

British  Honduras . . 

Germany 

All  other  countries. 


Petos. 

2,  790,  406 

331.960 

105, 088 

81,566 

30,  345 
6,005 

5»294 


Total !     3, 350,  664 


Value,  i88&-'89. 


•  Pesos, 

3, 086,  540 

711,337 
67.  342 
49.  538 

127.  243 
48,704 

17,  749 


4, 108, 453 


The  commerce  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  years  i888-'89  and 
j889-'9o  was: 


Imports. 


Exports. 


l888-'89 
i889-*90 


Pesos. 
I,  646.  197 

1,531,349 


Pesos. 
4, 108,  453 
2,  667,  008 


The  exports  for  1888-89  and  1889-^90,  by  classes,  were: 


Products. 


Animal 

Vegetable 

Mineral 

Manufactures 


Total 


Pesos. 
434, 160 

1,  383,  775 

2,  266,  515 

24.003 


4, 108,  453 


i889-*90. 


Pe4os. 
541,  116 
I,  491,  316 

593, 087 

41,489 


2,  667,  008 


The  exports  for  1 888-^89  and  1889-^90,  by  principal  articles, 
were  as  follows : 

Bull.  50 11 
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Articles. 


Bananas  

Cattle , 

Silver  bullion , 

Silver  coined , 

Cocoanuts 

Coffee 

Hides  and  skins 

Dyewood 

Indigo 

Mules  and  swine 

Sarsaparilla  . .  .• , 

Mahogany  and  cedar. , 

India  rubber 

Gold  bullion  and  dust 
All  other  articles  . . . . , 

-      Total 


i888-'89. 


Ptsos. 

Pesot. 

979. 498 

908.278 

241,  848 

396.744 

I.  739.  783 

302,081 

465,823 

267,602 

145,  680 

183,  336 

110,843 

123.  750 

130.097 

78.644 

13.815 

77. 140 

85. 677 

69.533 

46,  550 

49,021 

7,804 

39.490 

3.674 

30. 887 

14.  562 

21,115 

15. 720 

16, 127 

107, 079 

103, 160 

4, 108, 453 

2,  667, 008 

I889-V 


The  imports,  by  countries,  for  iSSS-'Sq  and  iSSg-'QO  were  as 
follows : 


United  States 

England 

France  

British  Honduras. . 

Guatemala 

Germany 

Salvador 

Spain 

N  icaragua 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Pesos. 
944,335 
355,  565 
loi,  595 
160, 148 

3,972 
62, 650 

6,977 

2,951 

885 

7,119 


1, 646, 197 


i889-'9o- 


Pesos. 
661,086 

368.  574 

150.  349 

129, 243 

81, 497 

80,  381 

25.700 
16,  200 

6,127 

12, 192 


I.  531.  349 


The  imports,  by  principal  articles,  for  i888-'89  were: 


Articles. 


Domestics  (cotton)  . 
Machineiy  (general) 

Chintzes 

Coined  money 

Flour 

Quicksilver 

Cotton  drills 

Wines 


Value. 

Pesos. 

139.346 

137.  993 
104,  845 

79*300 
62,  290 
62,  227 

58.  173 
40,240 
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The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Honduras  for  the  last 
five  fiscal  years,  according  to  the  United  States  official  returns,  is 
as  follows : 


Imports  into  the  United  States. 
Domestic  exports  from  the  Uni- 
ted States 


.  1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Dollars. 
857.919 

425.  741 

Dollars. 
959.  331 

672,  796 

Dollars. 
I.  215.  561 

618, 973 

Dollars. 
984.  404 

522,631  ; 

1 

1891. 


Dollars. 
I.  159.  591 

583.114 


Money ^  IV eights^  and  Measures. — The  money  used  in  Honduras 
is  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  most  of  it  coined  in  the  country. 
The  gold  coins  are  1,  5,  and  10  peso  pieces.  The  silver  coins  are : 
Un  pesozzioo  cents  (64.9  cents  United  States);  medio-pesoi=50 
cents;  pesetazz:25  cents;  diez  centavoszzio  cents;  cinco  centa- 
vos=5  cents ;  un  centavozz  1  cent  copper  coin.  The  standard  of 
measurement  is  the  vara  of  3  pies  or  36  pulgadas  (1  English  yardzz: 
1.094.1  varas);  the  league  has  6,666^  varas;  the  manzanazz  1  o,cx>o 
square  varas;  the  caballeriazz64  manzanas.  The  standard  of 
weights  is  the  libra  of  16  onzaxsz  1 .0 1 4  pounds  avoirdupois;  the 
arroba  of  25  libras;  the  quintal  of  100  libras. 


I 


Mexico. 


The  Republic  of  Mexico  is  situated  immediately  south  of  the 
United  States,  extending  from  latitude  14°  30'  to  32°  42'  N.and 
from  longitude  86°  46'  to  117°  7'  8"  W.  The  northem  boundary 
is  the  United  States;  eastem,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean 
Sea;  southeastern,  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras;  and  southern 
and  western,  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Executive. — The  President  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term 
of  four  years  from  the  1st  of  December,  upon  which  date  he  enters 
upon  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  com- 
posed of  seven  secretaries,  to-wit :  Secretary  of  Foreign  Aflfairs; 
Secretary  of  Government,  who  has  charge  of  all  matters  relative  to 
the  political  and  constitutional  government  of  the  Republic  and 
controls  the  departments  of  public  health,  printing,  prisons,  etc, 
corresponding  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Secre- 
tary of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction ;  Secretary  of  Public  Works; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit;  Secretary  of  War 
and  Navy,  and  Secretary  of  Communications.  Salary  of  the 
President,  $30,000  a  year ;  salary  of  cabinet  officers,  $8,000  a  year. 

Legislative. — The  Congress  is  composed  of  two  houses.  The 
Deputies  or  Representatives  of  the  nation  are  elected  by  the  people 
for  two  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  40,000  of  the  in- 
habitants or  a  fraction  over  20,000.  There  are  two  Senators  from 
each  State  and  two  representing  the  Federal  District;  they  are 
elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  half 
of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  two  years.    Congress  has  two  sessions 

each  year,  from  September  16  to  December  16  and  from  April  i 
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to  May  31 ;  this  second  session  is  principally  devoted  to  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  receive  salaries  of  $3,000  per  annum.  A  per- 
manent committee  of  both  houses  is  appointed  for  the  recess. 

Judicial. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  circuit  and  district  courts.  The  first  is  composed  of  eleven 
principal  judges  and  four  substitutes,  one  Attorney-General,  and  one 
Solicitor-General.  They  are  elected  by  indirect  suffrage  and  hold 
office  for  six  years.  There  are  throughout  the  country  other  inferior 
courts. 

Area  and  Population, — Mexico  has  an  area  of  767,237  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  1 1 ,632,924  according  to  official  statistics. 
About  19  per  cent  of  the  population  are  of  Spanish  descent,  38 
per  cent  Indians,  and  43  per  cent  are  of  mixed  races  and  some 

foreigners. 

The  following  tables  show  the  area  and  population  of  the  States 
and  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  Republic : 


States  and  Territories^  capitals^  areas^  and  populations. 


States  and  Territories. 


Capitals. 


Federal  District 

States: 

Mexico 

Morelos 

Tiaxcala 

Guanajuato 

Puebla 

euer^tero 
idalgo 

Aguascalientes 
Michoacan  .... 

Jalisco 

Oaxaca  

Vera  Cruz 

San  Luis  Potosl 

Zacatecas 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Guerrero 

Yucatan 

Tabasco 

Nuevo  Leon  . . . 


Mexico 

Toluca 

Cuernavaca 

Tlaxcala 

Guanajuato 

Puebla 

Quer^taro 

Pachuca 

Aguascalientes. . 

Morelia 

Guadalajara 

Oaxaca 

Jalapa 

San  Luis  Potosf. 

Zacatecas   

Colima 

San  Crist6bal . . . 
Chilpancingo  . . . 

M^rida 

San  Juan  Bautiste 
Monterey 


.-Vrea  in  English 
square  mnes. 


463 

9.250 

2.774 

1.595 

11.374 
12,  207 

3.558 
8,920 

2,951 

22,  882 

31.  856 

35.  393 
29,  210 

25,  324 
24.  765 
2,273 
27,  231 
25.003 

35.  214 
10, 075 

23,  598 


Population  1889 


451,246 

778,969 
151. 540 

155. 151 
1,007,  116 

839.  468 
213, 523 
494.212 

121,926 

830, 923 

I,  161,  709 

806,  845 

644,157 
546,  447 
526,  966 

69.  547 
266, 496 

332.  887 
282,  502 
114,028 
270,  852 
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States  and  Territories^  capitals^  areas^  and  populations — Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


States — Continued. 

Sinaloa , 

Tamaulipas 

Durango 

Campeche 

Chihuahua 

Cohahuila 

Sonora , 

Territories : 

Lower  California. 


Capitals. 


Culiacan 

Ciudad  Victoria. . 

Durango 

Campeche 

Chihuahua 

Saitillo 

Hermosillo 


Tepic  . , 
Islands. 


j  Ensenada. 
^  La  Paz  . . . 
Tepic  .... 


( 


Total 


ArcainBuRliBh  pop^j^tion  iSfe 
square  miles.       "f«*»*"wu  le^ 


Principal  cities  of  Mexico. 


Cities. 


Population. 


Cities. 


Mexico   

Guadalajara  . . . 

Puebla 

San  Luis  Potosf 
Guanajuato .... 

Leon    

Monterey 

Aguascalientes. 

Merida 

Oaxaca  

Colima 

Pachuca  

Durango 

Celaya 

Veracruz 

Morelia 

Quer^taro 

Ciudad  Guzman 

Saltillo 

Allende 

Zacatecas   

Orizaba 

Campeche 

Tinum 

Guadalupe 

Silao 


329.  535 
95,000 

78,  530 
62,  573 
52,112 

47, 739 
41,700 

32,  355 
32,000 
28,  827 

25, 124 
25,000 
24,  800 
24, 670 
24,000 

23.  835 
23, 520 
23.  205 
22,  801 

21,  748 
20,  722 

19.  775 
18, 730 
18,  370 
16,  225 

15. 739 


33.  681 
32,  138 
38,  020 
18,092 
87,  829 

63.  589 
76, 924 

58,346 

II,  280 
1,422 


767,  237 


Montezuma 

Irapuato 

San  Bartolom6  . . 

Xochimilco 

Salvatierra 

Lagos 

Ciudad  Garcia. . . 

Tepic    

Chihuahua 

Fresnillo   

Mazatlan   

Tacubaj'a 

Uruapan 

Ameca   

Autlan 

Talapa 

Toluca   

Teocuitatlan  . . . . 
San  Cristobal  . . . 
Piedad  Cabadas  . 

Sayula    

San  Angel 

Angangueo 

Monclova    

San  Juan  del  Rio 


223,689 

189.134 
265,931 

91,180 

298,073 

183,327 

150, 391 

34,668 
130, 019 


11,632,924 


Population. 


15,666 

14,  778 
14^669 

14. 373 
14,322 

14,297 
14,000 

13.  510 
13. 128 
13.021 
12,  852 
12,027 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 

11,70s 

11.585 
11,286 

11,248 
II, 142 
10, 655 
10.580 

10,473 
10,000 
10,000 


In  1888  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  Republic  was 
496,072,358  pesos,  of  which  258,403,185  was  urban  and  237,669,- 
1 73  rural  property. 
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Religion. — The  church  is  independent  of  the  state  and  the  con- 
stitution forbids  Congress  to  establish  or  prohibit  any  special  relig- 
ion whatever.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract  and  the  establishment 
of  monasteries  and  religious  orders  is  not  permitted.  The  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels  numbered  1  o,  1 1 2  in  1 889  and  in  the  same 
year  there  were  119  Protestant  churches  in  the  Republic;  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  profess  and  conform  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith;  no  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed  property. 

Education. — Great  attention  is  being  given  to  school  matters  in 
Mexico,  and  in  almost  all  of  the  States  education  is  free  and  obli- 
gatory. Primary  education  is  principally  at  the  cost  of  the  munic- 
ipalities; there  are  many  private  and  sectarian  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  Republic.  In  1888  there  were  10,726  primary 
schools  with  543,977  pupils.  There  are  a  great  number  of  secondary 
schools  and  seminaries,  colleges,  and  professional  schools,  including 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  military,  and  naval  academies;  engineer- 
ing, commercial,  and  agricultural  colleges,  musical  conservatories ; 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  a  normal  college; 
besides  other  schools  and  seminaries  in  nearly  all  of  the  states. 
The  number  of  scholars  attending  the  higher  schools  is  estimated 
at  21,000.  There  are  public  libraries  in  the  capital  and  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  Republic.  The  national  library  contains  1 50,000 
volumes  and  there  are  eight  other  libraries  in  various  cities,  con- 
taining over  10,000  volumes  each.  In  the  national  archives  are 
stored  most  valuable  documents  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Republic.  There  are  many  museums  devoted 
to  scientific  and  educational  purposes.  The  Academy  of  Paintings, 
San  Carlos,  contains  many  fine  paintings,  sculptures,  etc.,  and 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  and  Natural  History  is  fiill  of  interest- 
ing specimens  and  objects.  There  are  3  meteorological  observa" 
tories.  About  387  newspapers  and  other  publications  are  published 
in  various  parts  of  the  Republic. 
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Finances. — The  ordinary  revenues  and  expenditures  for  five  years 
have  been  as  follows : 


Year. 


i886-'87 
i887-'88 
1888-89 
i889-*90 
i890-*9i 


Revenue. 


Dollars. 
28,711,817 
32,  321,  399 
32,  745,  981 
36, 500,  000 
39,  970,  000 


Expenditures. 


Dollars. 
31,736,205 
36,270,451 
38,  527,  239 
36,  729,  542 
38,  452.  803 


The  budget  for  the  year  1891 -'92  was: 


■                                    1 

Revenue.                           Amount      !                    Expenditures. 

Amount 

Customs 

Dollars. 

26,  500, 000 
I,  500,000 

9, 700, 000 

1,400,000 

1, 350, 000 

300,000 

300,000 

500,000 

Leorislative  Dower 

Dollars. 
1,009,036 

49. 977 

476, 785 

558.484 

2,  480,  897 

1,639,636 

672, 107 

Excise 

;  Executive  DOwer 

StamDS 

i  Judicial  power 

Foreiflrn  affairs 

Direct  taxes 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

Mint 

1  Interior 

Justice  and  public  instruction 
Public  works 

Lotteries 

Various 

Finances 

14,  432.  996 

4.  399.  346 
12,  658,  lOI 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

War  and  marine 

Total   

41,550,000 

Total 

38. 377. 365 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

On  June  30,  1889,  the  public  debt  was  stated  at  128,857^295 
pesos.  This  indebtedness  had,  on  June  30,  1891,  advanced  to 
^58»93^»^59  pesos,  made  up  as  follows: 


Amount. 

Annual  service. 

Foreign: 

Sterling  loan  of  1888  Gf  10.  500, 000),  6  per  cent 

Sterling  loan  of  1890  (£t,  000,  000),  6  per  cent 

Tehuantepec  Railway  bonds  Of  2,  700,  000),  5  per  cent 
Exchansre.  commissions,  etc 

Posos. 

52,  500. 000 
30, 000,  000 
13,  500,  000 

Pesos. 

3,150,000 

1,800,000 

675,000 

2,001,671 

Interior: 

Noninterest-bearing $27,  894,  896 

Interest-bearingdebt,  3,  5, and  6  per  cent    35,  037,  763 

96,000,000 

7.626,671 
1.278,315 

62,  932,  659 

16,  214 

Total 

158,932,659 

8, 921, 200 
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The  interior  debt  is  now  being  consolidated,  and  the  bonds 
issued  therefor  to  June  30,  1891,  represented  a  value  of  55*650,975 
pesos. 

Army  and  Navy, — The  army  consists  of  1 7,307  infantry ;  655 
engineers;  1,604  artillery;  5484  cavalry;  police,  1,950;  gendarm- 
erie, 244;  a  total  of  27,244.  There  are  over  3,000  officers.  This 
number  in  time  of  war  can  be  augmented  from  the  reserves  to 
1 60,963  men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  fleet  of  2  unarmored  vessels 
and  3  small  gunboats,  with  79  officers  and  390  men.  There  are 
naval  schools  at  Campeche  and  Mazatlan,  and  two  naval  arsenals. 

Resources  and  Products. — Owing  to  its  geographical  position 
Mexico  enjoys  climatic  advantages  above  most  countries.  For  the 
same  reason  her  agricultural  possibilities  are  illimitable.  From  the 
torrid  coast  line,  where  tropical  vegetation  is  rank,  to  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  reigns  everlasting  spring,  where 
the  forests  are  dense  with  precious  woods,  valuable  timbers, 
medicinal  and  dye  plants,  dyewoods,  and  other  trees,  and  herbs 
of  commercial  value,  thence  up  to  the  summits  of  her  snow- 
capped mountains,  Mexico  presents  a  variety  of  vegetation  at  once 
picturesque  and  unusual.  From  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  plants  of  vari- 
ous zones  and  climates  greet  the  eye ;  fields  of  sugar  cane  and 
groves  of  banana,  palm,  cocoanut,  orange,  lemon,  citron,  and 
many  other  similar  fruits  flourish  under  the  tropical  sun.  At  an 
altitude  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  the  vegetation  begins  to  change; 
the  plants,  fruit  trees,  and  other  flora  assume  the  characteristics  of 
those  of  the  temperate  zone ;  still  farther  up  oaks,  pine,  cedar,  and 
resinous  plants  mark  the  complete  transition  from  a  hot  to  a  cold 
climate  until  at  last  scrub  plants  and  mimosas  are  lost  in  the  snow 
line  nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Marble  of  several 
varieties  and  fine  qualities  is  abundant  and  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
mercury,  coal,  lead,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are  very  numerous. 
The    annual  mineral  output  is  estimated    at  35;,ooo,ooo    pesos. 
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Silver  mines  are  more  largely  developed  than  those  of  the 
other  metals  and  furnish  employment  to  over  100,000  men. 
There  are  numerous  cotton  and  several  woolen  manufactories, 
paper,  sugar,  and  flour  mills,  pottery  and  tobacco  manufactories, 
distilleries,  and  iron  foundries.  In  1888  there  were  about  121  fac- 
tories for  the  production  of  textiles  and  yarn,  and  the  output  from 
97  of  these,  of  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  called  manta,  alone  amounted 
to  3,768,308  pieces  of  a  value  of  13,189,078  pesos. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  is  raised  in  Mexico.  In  1883  the 
20,574  cattle  ranches  of  the  country  were  valued  at  $515,000,000 
and  this  industry  has  increased  considerably  since.  The  principal 
agricultural  productions  are  maize,  beans,  rice,  coffee,  maguey,  to- 
bacco, sugar  cane,  cacao,  cotton,  and  barley,  and  wheat  is  grown 
extensively  in  several  of  the  States. 

The  annual  coffee  crop  amounts  to  about  $5,500,000,  that  of 
tobacco  to  about  $2,500,000.  Cotton  is  produced  annually  to  the 
value  of  about  $10,000,000  and  heniquen  to  $6,900,000. 

In  1888  the  cereal  yield  was — of  corn,  13 1,478,425  bushels;  of 
wheat,  11,396,195  bushels;  of  barley,  5,930,716  bushels;  of 
sugarcane,  $08,000,000;  of  cacao  and  rice,  about  1,200,000  pesos 
in  value  each. 

The  principal  fiber  plants  are  the  agave,  the  banana,  ramie,  the 
pita  zacaton,  and  heniquen. 

Railways  and  Telegraph. — In  1889  ^^ere  were  open  for  traffic 
5,81  2miles  of  railroad  and  29,713  miles  of  telegraph;  of  the  latter^ 
16,176  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  there  were  707 
offices.  The  railroad  mileage  in  operation  in  1890  was  6,326 
miles,  and  in  189 1  the  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  had  in- 
creased to  32,928  miles.  In  the  latter  year  there  was  a  network 
of  telephone  wires  of  6,213  ™^^^' 

In  1889  ^^  postal  movement  of  the  1,448  post-offices  was 
37,508,822  pieces,  of  which  5,843,699  were  international,  and  in 
the  year  i890-'9i  there  were  carried  51,813,636  letters,  76,547,173 
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pieces  of  printed  matter  and  merchandise,  and  i»  173*309  registered 
letters,  or  a  total  of  1 29,534, 1 1 8  pieces. 

Banking. — There  are  eleven  mints  in  Mexico,  and  many  Mexi- 
can silver  dollars  are  shipped  to  China  and  other  places  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  three  most  important  banks  are  the 
National,  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico,  and  the  Mexican 
Mortgage  Bank.  The  National  Bank  of  Mexico  has  a  capital  ot 
$20,000,000,  the  Bank  of  London  and  Mexico  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000,  and  that  of  the  Mortage  Bank  is  $5,000,000.  There 
are  other  banks,  and  concessions  have  lately  been  granted  to  State 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  for  agricultural  and 
mining  purposes.  There  are  in  Mexico  ten  banks  of  issue  and  on 
January  1,  1892,  their  circulation  amounted  to  $24,375,879. 

Navigation. — For  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  ^^  P^^^  entries  of 
the  Republic  were — 


Vessels. 

Total. 

Steam. 

Tonnage.     | 

Sail. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Foreign  navigation 

Interior  navigation. . . . 

749 

1,818 

965,  830  , 
677,741   1 

478 
4,657 

125,  539 
172,096 

1,227      1,091,369 
6,475   ;        849,837 

Total  entries  . . . 

2,567 

1,643,571 

5,135 

297,  635 

7,702 

1,941,209 

And  the  foreign  navigation  in  the  year  1 889-^90  was,  in  port 
entries,  steamers,  867,  with  1,293,631  tonnage,  and  621  sailing 
vessels,  with  147,208  tonnage,  while  the  port  entries  of  the  interior 
commerce  were  1,944  steamers  and  4,730  sailing  vessels,  making 
the  total  port  entries  of  the  Republic,  in  the  year  i889-'90,  8,162 
vessels. 


COMMERCE. 


Mexico  maintains  active  commerce  with  Germany,  Spain,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England,  and  in  lesser  degree  with 
Belgium,  Italy,  Central  and  South  America.     There  are  ten  fine 
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ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are:  Silver,  henequen, 
coffee,  pearls,  tobacco,  vanilla,  hides,  gold,  and  copper.  The 
imports  are :  Machinery,  manufectures  of  cotton  and  wool,  house 
furnishings,  carpets,  curtains,  window  shades,  wall  papers,  fancy 
articles,  and  fumiture  of  all  kinds.  England  flimishes  300  per  cent 
more  than  the  United  States  of  carpets,  rugs,  window  shades,  and 
curtains,  and  the  United  States  supplies  more  fumiture  than  any 
other  country  trading  with  Mexico.  The  tables  annexed  show 
the  commerce  of  Mexico  for  several  years  and  the  values  of  the 
chief  articles  of  import  and  export,  from  the  official  statistics  of 
the  country,  which  are,  however,  very  deficient  in  respect  of 
imports. 

Total  commerce  for  Jive  years. 


Years. 


Total  imports. 


Exports. 


Merchandise. 


Precious 
metals. 


i885--'86. 
i886-'87. 
1887-88. 
i888-'89. 
i889-'90, 
iSgo-'gi. 


Pesos. 
38,715,000 
32,  252,  375 
36,  614,  438 
40,  024,  894 


Pesos. 
13.  741,  316 
15,631.427 
17,  879,  720 
21,373,148 
23,  878,  098 
27,  020,  023 


Pesos. 
29,  906,  401 
33.  560,  503 
31,006,  188 
38, 785, 275 
38,  621,  290 
36, 256,  372 


Total  exports. 


Pesos. 
43.  647,  717 
49,  191,  930 
48,  885,  908 
60,  158,423 

62.  499,  388 

63.  276,  395 


The  exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1891 -'92  amounted 
to  41,246,514  pesos,  an  increase  of  8,876,019  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year. 


Imports  by  principal  countries ^  1888-^ 8g. 


Countries. 


United  States 
England 


Amount. 


Pesos. 
22,669,421 

6,  337.  980 


France '     4,  956,  568 


Germany 
Spain 
Italy  . 


2,  842,  932 

I,  920,  943 

269,  827 


Countries. 


Amount. 


Belgium  . . , 
Switzerland 

Austria 

Ecuador . . . 
Colombia  . 
Venezuela  , 


Pesos. 

242,084 

157.444 
96,437 
89*452 
78. 179 

73.  738 
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Exports  by  principal  countries y  iSSd-^Sy  to  i8qo-^gi. 


Countnes. 

i886-'87. 

i887-'88. 

i888-'89. 

1 889- '90. 

i890-'9X. 

United  States 

England 

Pesos, 

27,728.715 

13.  362,  187 

5.112,521 

2, 175, 770 

625,  294 

5,067 

Pesos. 
31,059,627 
10,  540,  965 

4, 474.  723 

2,  177,  106 

457.  842 

34,827 

100 

109,960 

Pesos. 
40,  853,  363 
12.  535,  535 
3, 496, 038 

2,061,563 

659. 331 
255, 384 

134, 847 
99,998 

Pesos. 

43. 022, 441 

13,  722,  123 
3,159,260 

1, 693, 733 
534. 057 
117,671 

150,  580 
77.  512 

Pesos. 
44,  983,  086 

10,  882,  728 

3.653.551 

2,  785,  875 

515.194 

193.  711 

187.  932 

57.416 

France  - .  r . . ,  r 

Germany 

Spain 

Guatemala 

Holland 

Colombia 

94,248 

Imports^  by  classes^  1888- 8g. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Cottons 

Manufactures  of  linen   and 

hemp 

Woolens 

Silks 

Mixed  goods 

Food  products 

Earthenware  and  stones. . . . 

Crystal  and  porcelain 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  . 

Iron  and  steel 

Copper  and  its  alloys 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc 


Pesos. 
7,  534, 089 


674, 
1,613, 

394. 

394. 

4. 893. 

81, 

607, 

320, 

I.  510, 

593, 

75. 


029 
186 
691 
890 
706 
816  ' 

727 
843  I 
130  I 
167  ' 
969  , 


Small  wares 

Machinery  and  apparatus  . 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Arms,  powder,  and  ammu- 
nition ....'. 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

Paper  and  cardboard 

Skins 

Drugs,  medicines,and  chem 
icals 

Various  articles 

Free  merchandise 


Value. 


Pesos. 
658,  854 

539.  582 
213.  790 

280,  453 

473. 684 

I.  352, 143 

414, 109 

1, 697,  830 

2, 193,  967 
13,  506,  230 


Exports^  by  principal  articles  y  i88l-88  to  i8go^gj. 


Articles. 


Silver  ore 

Mexican  coined  gold. 

Gold  bullion 

Mexican  coined  silver 
Foreign  coined  silver 

Silver  bullion 

Sulphurated  silver. . . 

Mixed  silver 

Copper  

Woods 

Animals 

Coffee  

Caoutchouc 


Pesos. 

5, 928,  304 

238,  104 

347.  547 
16,841,  118 

52,  834 

6,  504,  251 

827,  769 

184,  807 

615,666 

I,  752, 297 

508.  713 

2,431,025 

169,  385 


Pesos. 

7, 623,  589 

253,  255 

349.508 

22, 686,  337 

154.347 
6, 629,  263 

798,  557 

233.  247 

817.989 
I,  390,  215 

587. 063 

3,  886, 035 

124,  547 


Pesos. 

6,  394,  662 

96,592 

457,611 

23,  084,  489 

141.033 

7,  259.  959 
803, 059 

368,  872 
735. 184 

I.  739.  138 

500,  217 

4,811,000 

97, 246 


i890-'9i. 


Pesos. 
8,  874, 457 

134. 219 

612,619 

17, 622, 171 

229,  807 

6,751,219 

I, 280  769 

729, 135 

940,920 

1, 726, 527 

184, 482 

6, 150.  359 

72,  559 
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Exports^  by  principal  articles^  jS&y-'SS  to  i8go-*gi — Continued. 


Articles. 


Coal 

Chicle  (gum)  . . . 

Beans  

Henequen 

Istle 

Orchil 

Wool 

Skins  and  hides 

Zacaton 

Vanilla 

Tobacco  

Sugar 

Sarsaparilla  . . . . 

Indigo 

Bristles 

Fruit 

Chick  peas 

Marble 

Lemons 

Honey 

Lead 


x887-'88. 


6, 


I. 


2,177 

375.  657 
170,  840 

22g,  460 

361,  380 

106,  291 
12,518 

864, 470 
380,  014 

451.373 
830,  362 

107,  277 

108,  310 
79.  227 
61.318 
51.945 
33.  182 

35.917 
63,080 

50, 455 
382, 236 


x888-'89. 


350.  171 

595.  636 

151, 146 

6,  872,  713 

593.996 
12.  536 

90.567 

2,011, 129 

472, 050 

926,  903 

971,  886 

40,  880 

27.  725 
11,988 

58. 885 
53.  612 
27.  707 
51.531 
54. 029 
61,  789 
467, 738 


1889-90- 


188,  507 
716.  746 
279,  840 
7,  392,  245 
827,981 

114.  797 
26  826 

1,913,129 

426,  889 

917,410 

948,  332 
61, 984 

15.994 

85.  305 
64,207 

68,  581 

98,  141 

162, 134 

79.  789 
103,  266 

607,  330 


x89o-'9i 


160,702 

1,286,997 

208,506 

7. 04&.  557 
823, 350 

1. 351 
30 

1,804,829 
513.254 
519. 741 

1,105.447 

24,018 

31. 350 
93.144 
58,478 
103. 850 
98.251 
87. 556 
70. 675 
91. 875 
1.125,469 
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Money. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso  of  100  centavos, 
0.86  oz.  in  weight,  0.903  fine.  Its  nominal  value  is  that  of  the 
United  States  dollar,  but  its  actual  worth  in  the  latter  currency  is 
(July  1,  1892)  704  cents. 

The  coins  now  issued  by  the  Mexican  mints  are :  gold,  the 
double  hidalgo  (20  pesos),  hidalgo  (10  pesos),  medio  hidalgo  (5 
pesos),  cuarto  hidalgo  (2.50  pesos),  decimo  hidalgo  (1  peso); 
silver,  the  peso,  50  (cuatro  reales  or  toston),  25  (dos  reales  or 
peseta),  and  10  centavos. 

The  copper  coins,  no  longer  coined,  are  the  cuartilla  (3j^  cen- 
tavos), the  tlaco  (1^  centavos),  and  the  centavo  and  nickel  coins 
of  1,  2,  3,  and  5  centavos  were  issued.  There  were  also  5  and  10 
centavos  of  silver,  which  are  still  in  circulation,  and  the  real  and 
medio  real  of  12%  and  6j^  centavos  respectively.  In  gold,  old 
coinage,  the  onza  de  oro  of  16  pesos,  media  onza  of  8  pesos,  pistola 
of  4  pesos,  escudo  de  oro  (2  pesos),  and  escudito  de  oro  (1  peso). 

The  gold  coins  are  not  in  general  circulation. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  the  total  value  of  the  coin- 
age of  the  country  was  $2634.92,981,  divided  as  follows:  Gold, 
$3,765431 ;  silver,  $255,124,046;  copper,  $603,504,  and  nickel, 
$4,000,000. 

The  coin  circulation  amounts  to  about  $100,000,000  and  the 
circulation  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  banks  is  $24,859,347. 

IVeights  and  Measures, — The  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas^ 
ures  adopted  in  1862  became  compulsory  on  January  1,  1884,  ^^^ 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  used  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Linear  measure :  Legua  (5,000  varas)  1112.60437 5  miles;  vara  of 
3  pies  36  pulgadas  or  12  lineasii:32.99  inches.  Square  measure: 
Vara  cuadradan:.839  square  yard ;  legua  cuadradazz4,3394  acres. 
Dry  measure:  The  carga  (5. 154  bushels)  of  2  fanegas,  24  almudes 
or  96  cuartillos;  the  fanegazz2.577  bushels;  the  cuartilloiz:i.7i8 
dry  quarts.  Weights:  Quintal  of  4  arrobasor  100  librasz=ioi465 
pounds;  the  libra  of  16  onzas,  256  adarmes  or  9,216  gramsiz 
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1  .o  1 456  pounds.  The  (liquid)  cuartillo=482 1 3  liquid  quart,  and 
the  (oil)  cuartillozz.  53487  quart.  There  are,  besides,  the  hydro- 
metric  measure  of  a  buey  and  its  subdivisions,  the  precious  metal 
weights,  marco  and  its  subdivisions,  and  the  land  measure  of  a 
hacienda  (21,697  acres)  and  its  subdivisions.  The  carga  (a 
weight)  also  used=:304.332  pounds  avoirdupois. 

PRICES  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  following 
schedule  of  prices,  according  to  which  all  sales  of  public  lands  in 
the  States,  the  Federal  District,  and  the  Territories  of  Tepic  and 
Lower  Califomia,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  will  be  made  in 
1891  and  1892: 

Price  for  kectarea. 


State,  etc. 


Aguas  Calientes 

Campeche   

Coahuila 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo  

ialisco 
f  exico 

Michoacdn 

Morelos  

N  ueve  Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Quer6taro 

San  Luis  Potosi     

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco  

Tamaulipas 

Tlaxcala 

Vera  Cruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

The  Federal  District 

Tepic  Territory 

Lower  California  Territory 


Firat-clASs 

Second- class 

Third-class 

l&nda. 

lands. 

lands. 

Dollars, 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

2.25 

1.50 

I.  00 

1.65 

I.  10 

0.75 

0.75 

0.  50 

0.30 

2.25 

I.  50 

I.  00 

1.55 

I.  10 

0.75 

0.75 

0.50 

0.30 

0.65 

0.  50 

0.30 

3.35 

2.25 

1.50 

I.  10 

0.75 

0,50 

.2.25 

1.50 

I.  00 

2.25 

1.50 

I.  00 

3.35 

2.25 

1.50 

2.25 

1.50 

I.  00 

4.50 

3.00 

2.00 

0.75 

0.50 

0.30 

I.  10 

0.75 

0.50 

3.39 

2.25 

1.90 

3.35 

2.29 

1.90 

2.29 

1.90 

I.  00 

I.  10 

0.79 

0.90 

I.  10 

0.75 

0.90 

2.00 

1.90 

I.  00 

0.75 

0.90 

0.30 

2.  29 

1.90 

I.  00 

2.79 

1.89 

1.29 

1.69 

I.  10 

0.79 

2.29 

1.90 

I.  00 

5.60 

3.75 

2.50 

1.65 

I.  10 

0.79 

0.69 

0.40 

0.29 

Nicaragua. 


The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Honduras,  on  the  south  by  Costa  Rica,  on  the  east  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  territory  was  first  discovered  in  1 503  by  Columbus,  in 
his  fourth  voyage,  when,  after  touching  at  Honduras,  he  rounded 
the  cape  named  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  and  coasted  south  along 
its  entire  shore.  The  Pacific  coast  was  discovered  in  1522  by  Gil 
Gonsalez  de  Avila,  who  at  the  same  time  penetrated  to  the  lakes. 

Executive. — This  power  is  exercised  by  a  President  and  a  cab- 
inet of  ministers.  The  former  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  while  the  latter  are  appointed  by  the  President  to  take 
charge  of  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion; War,  Police,  and  Marine;  Govemment,  Justice,  and  Eccle- 
siastical affairs;  Finance  and  Public  Credit;  Public  Works 
(Fomento). 

Legislative. — This  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  houses. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  21  and  those 
of  the  Senate  18,  all  of  them  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  4 
and  6  years,  respectively.     The  Congress  meets  every  2  years. 

Judicial. — This  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  composed 
of  two  chambers;  one  is  in  Leon  and  the  other  in  Granada. 
There  are  other  tribunals  and  juries  that  decide  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

Area  and  Population. — The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  the  largest 

of  the  Central  American  States  and  has  an  area  of  49,500  square 

miles,  with  a  population  estimated,  on  December  31,   1888,  at 

312,845  inhabitants,  including  30,000  uncivilized  Indians.     The 

territory  is  divided  into  twelve  departments,  as  follows : 
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Exports^  by  principal  articUsy  i8&y-88  to  i8go-*gi — Continued. 


Articles. 


Coal 

Chicle  (gum)  . . . 

Beans  

Henequen 

Istle 

Orchil 

Wool 

Skins  and  hides 

Zacaton 

Vanilla 

Tobacco  

Sugar 

Sarsaparilla  . . . . 

Indigo 

Bristles 

Fruit 

Chick  peas 

Marble 

Lemons 

Honey 

Lead 


i887-'88. 


6. 


I, 


2,177 
375.  657 
170,  840 
229,  460 
361,  380 

106,  291 
12,518 

864,  470 
380, 014 

451.373 
830,  362 

107,  277 

108,  310 
79,  227 
61,318 

51.945 
33. 182 

35.917 
63,080 

50.455 
382, 236 


i888-'89. 


350.  171 

595.  636 

151, 146 

6,  872,  713 

593.996 
12,  536 

90.567 
2,011,  129 

472. 050 

926,  903 

971,  886 

40,  880 

27.  725 
11,988 

58, 885 
53. 612 
27,  707 

51.531 

54. 029 

61,  789 

467, 738 


i889-'9o- 


iSqo-'qi 


188,  507 
716,  746 
279.  840 

7,  392,  245 

827,981 

"4.  797 
26  826 

I,  913, 129 

426,  889 

917,  410 

948,  332 
61, 984 

15.994 

85.  305 
64.207 

68,  581 

98. 141 
162, 134 

79.  789 
103,  266 

607,  330 


160,702 
1,286,997 

208,506 
7. 048, 557 

823,350 

1. 351 

30 

1, 804, 829 

513.254 

519.741 

1. 105.447 

24, 018 

31. 350 

93.144 

58,478 

103, 850 

98.251 
87. 556 
70. 675 

91. 875 
1.125,469 
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l88  NICARAGUA. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

A  concession  for  this  ship  canal  was  granted  by  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Association  of  New  York 
in  April,  1887. 

The  Maritime  Canal  Company  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  the  work  and  is  proceeding  with  the  construction  of 
the  canal.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  the  .United  States 
by  act  of  Congress  on  the  20th  of  February,  1889. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  is  now  executing 
the  work  under  contract  with  the  Maritime  Canal  Company. 

There  was  granted  to  the  company  of  execution  one  year  in 
which  to  commence  the  definite  surveys,  and  one  and  one-half 
years  in  which  to  conclude  the  surveys  and  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  ten  years  additional  for  its  completion. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1889,  Nicaragua,  by  formal  acknowledg- 
ment, recognized  the  initiation  of  the  work  of  construction,  and  in 
September,  1890,  appointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  examination  as  to  the  observance  by  the  company  of 
the  provision  in  its  concession  which  required  the  expenditure  ot 
at  least  $2,000,000  within  the  last  year  of  the  second  term.  With 
the  report  of  this  commission  before  it,  Nicaragua  made  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  condition  above  referred 
to. 

The  total  length  of  the  canal  route  is  169.5;  miles.  The  summit 
level  is  Lake  Nicaragua,  1 10  feet  above  tide  water.  This  is  reached 
by  means  of  three  locks  on  each  side.  The  canal  is  to  have  a 
bottom  width  of  from  80  to  1 20  feet  and  an  upper  width  of  from 
80  to  288  feet.  The  depth  is  to  vary  from  28  to  30  feet.  Of  the 
entire  route  142  miles  are  included  in  the  river  San  Juan,  the  lake, 
and  in  the  artificial  basins.  The  total  length  of  the  summit-level 
reach  is  151  miles  and  will  be  available  for  rapid  navigation. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  is  $90,000,000,  exclusive 
of  bankers'  fees,  commissions,  and  interest  during  the  construction. 
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With  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  charged  on  the  Suez  Canal  a 
total  of  $17,500,000  revenue  is  assumed  as  probable.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  canal  will  occupy  six  years  in  its  construction. 

The  officers  of  the  Canal  Construction  Company  are  as  follows : 
President,  Warner  Miller;  Vice  President,  A.  C.  Cheney;  Treas- 
urer, Henry  R.  Hoyt;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Miller;  Attorneys,  Daly, 
Hoyt&  Mason;  Chief  Engineer,  A.  G.  Menocal;  General  Man- 
ager, George  W.  Davis.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at  No.  44 
VVall  street.  New  York  City. 


Paraguay. 


Paraguay  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  South  America  be- 
tween 22°  4'  and  27°  35'  south  latitude  and  54*"  32'  and  58''  40' 
west  longitude.  It  is  divided  by  the  Paraguay  River  into  East- 
ern and  Western  Paraguay,  or,  as  the  latter  is  called,  Chaco. 
It  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  Republics  of  Brazil,  Argen- 
tine, Bolivia,  and  Uruguay,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Pilcomayo,  and  from  Brazil  by 
the  Apa  River  and  a  range  of  hills  which  are  not  over  2,200  teet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Paraguay  is  about  the  size  of  Eng- 
land and  one  twenty-fifth  that  of  the  United  States.  The  result 
of  a  survey  made  in  1870  gave  the  land  in  miles  as  follows: 
Arable,  42,600 ;  hills  and  forests,  27,000 ;  yerba  mate  fields,  5,040, 
besides  15,360  miles  of  private  lands,  making  a  total  of  90,000 
miles.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about  500,000  acres 
under  cultivation. 

Executroe. — The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected 
for  four  years  by  an  electoral  college,  who  can  not  be  reelected 
until  after  an  interval  of  two  terms.  He  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $9,000,  and  the  Vice-President,  elected  for  the  same  term,  receives 
a  salary  of  $4,500.  The  cabinet  is  composed  of  five  secretaries 
of  state,  to  wit:  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Justice,  Wor- 
ship and  Public  Instruction,  War  and  Marine.  These  ministers 
receive  each  $3,000  per  annum  and  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Legislative. — There  are  two  houses  of  Congress,  a  senate  and  a 

chamber  of  deputies.     The  members  are  elected  directly  by  the 
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people  in  each  district  by  plurality  of  suffrages.  The  senators  are 
elected  for  six  years,  but  are  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years 
and  are  named  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  1 2,ocx)  inhabitants. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
for  every  6,cxx)  inhabitants.  Salary  for  each  senator  and  deputy, 
$1,000  per  annum. 

Judicial, — The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court 
consisting  of  three  judges,  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal,  with 
headquarters  in  Asuncion,  the  justices  of  the  peace  throughout 
the  Republic  have  powers  regulated  by  special  acts.  Judges  hold 
office  during  four  years. 

ImuI  governmenL — The  Republic  is  divided  into  departments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  23  cantons  or  electoral  districts,  each 
having  its  own  municipal  government  vested  with  the  proper 
authority.  The  Chaco,  or  western  department,  is  divided  into  two 
military  departments,  and  besides  these  there  are  four  other  mili- 
tary districts  located  on  the  frontiers  and  river  coasts  of  the 
Republic.  The  civil  code  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  in  force 
in  Paraguay,  with  an  additional  clause  governing  the  civil  condi- 
tion of  persons.  The  code  of  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, which  is  based  upon  the  Spanish,  the  penal  code,  the  code 
of  arts,  sanctioned  June  22,  1887,  besides  the  law  of  jurors,  the 
niral  code,  and  the  military  code,  were  framed  especially  for  Pa- 
raguay upon  subjects  pertaining  to  their  titles.  Administrative 
legislation,  comprising  the  laws  relating  to  public  lands,  mountain- 
ous lands,  yerba  mate  fields,  mines,  municipal  regulations,  money, 
customs  duties,  bridges,  patents,  stamp  paper,  telegraphs,  immi- 
gration, colonization^  etc.,  is  compiled  in  two  volumes  of  the  official 
register  just  published  and  covering  the  period  from  the  reorgani- 
zation in  1870  to  date. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  official  area  of  Paraguay  is  88,807  square  miles  and  the 
official  estimate  of  the  population  was  (in  1887)  329,645,  besides 
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130,000  uncivilized  or  partly  civilized  Indians.  More  recent 
estimates  place  the  present  population  at  600,000,  including  the 
Indians,  now  estimated  at  150,000  (1890). 

The  following  list  gives  the  population  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal towns : 


Asunci6n 24,  838 

San  Pedro 12,  008 

Concepci6n 7, 000 

ViUa  Rica 15,000 

Caazapa 12, 144 

Luque 8,  872 

Carapegua ro,  883 


San  Estanislao 5,  769 

Itangua 6. 000 

Ita 5, 000 

Paraguari   6, 059 

Villa  Humaita 4,  205 

Villa  Pilar 6,  740 

Jaguaron 3, 106 


The  immigration  in  the  nine  years  from  1881  to  1889  amounted 
to  4,091,  having  increased  from  278  in  1882  to  1,419  in  1890. 

Religion, — The  established  religion  is  Catholic,  but  all  others  are 
tole'ted.  The  head  of  the  State  church  is  a  bishop  at  Asuncion 
and  there  are  priests  in  every  parochial  district.  The  head  of  the 
church  must  be  a  Paraguayan. 

Education. — The  official  and  common  language  is  Spanish,  but 
the  Guarani  dialect  is  still  spoken  by  the  lower  classes.  Since 
November  1 ,  1 88 1 ,  primary  education  has  been  compulsory  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  Besides  the  bureau  of  education,  there  is  a 
council  appointed  to  promote  learning  among  the  people.  The 
schools  are  supported  by  a  special  tax  levied  under  the  educational 
law  of  January,  1 888.  In  189 1  there  were  292  schools,  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  18,944  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Of  these  schools 
over  100  are  subsidized  by  the  State.  The  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes  in  i890-'9i  amounted  to  $314,615.  The 
national  college,  with  1 5  professors  and  1 50  students,  occupies  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Asuncion.  The  Lyceo  de  Ninas  is  in 
charge  of  a  North  American  lady  and  is  attended  by  forty  young 
ladies  belonging  to  some  of  the  best  families  in  Asuncion.  Asun- 
cion has  a  public  library,  five  daily  papers,  and  one  illustrated 
monthly.  There  are  many  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  mutual  aid  societies. 


Asuncion,  Pafiaguav. 


[XCTATon's  Palace,  Par  aqua  v. 
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Charitable  Institutions, — There  are  hospitals,  orphan  asylums, 
and  houses  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  crippled,  and  indigent.  The 
foreign  population  have  various  associations  to  attend  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  countrymen  and  members  in  case  of  illness,  etc. 
The  best  organized  are  those  of  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Ger- 
mans, and  are  amply  equipped  with  funds. 

Finances^  Revenues^  and  Expenditures, — In  1 890-^9 1  the  total 
receipts  of  the  Government  amounted  to  $  1 ,736, 113  and  the  ex- 
penditures were  $3,742,631.  The  sources  of  revenue  were  as 
follows:  Custom  dues,  $1,183,426;  receipts  from  various  sources, 
$227,813;  receipts  from  sales  of  public  lands  and  "yerbales," 
$324,874.  Compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  we 
find  an  excess  in  favor  of  1889-^90  of  $2,388,561.  This  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  the  sale  in  1889  of  the  National  Railway. 

The  internal  debt  was,  on  January  1,  1891,  $724,485.  All  the 
interest  upon  this  debt,  as  well  as  that  accruing  upon  the  English 
loans,  is  paid  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality.  The  Eng- 
lish debt  was  reduced  by  treaty  in  London,  December  4,  1 885, 
to  $4,250,000;  the  interest  thereon  is  2  per  cent,  for  the  first  five 
years,  3  per  cent  for  the  five  following  years,  and  4  per  cent,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  From  the  eleventh  year  a  sinking 
fiind  payment  of  one-half  per  cent,  will  be  made.  All  these  ob- 
ligations are  promptly  met  by  the  Paraguayan  Government. '  On 
January  1,  1891,  the  total  foreign  debt  was  $23,701,046,  princi- 
pal due  in  Brazil,  England,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  making 
with  other  obligations  of  the  Government  a  total  indebtedness  of 
32,969471  pesos. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  one  battalion  of  infan- 
try of  1,000  men,  2  squadrons  of  horse  of  1,500  men,  and  1  battery 
d  artillery,  of  750  men,  or  a  total  standing  force  of  3,250  men. 
There  is  also  a  national  guard  which  may  be  called  out  in  time 
of  emergency.  The  navy  has  one  screw  steamer  of  440  tons 
carrying  4  guns.  There  are  two  other  small  steamers  in  the 
service. 

Bull  50 13 
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Resources  and  Products, — Cattle-raising  is  one  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  country,  and  in  1891  the  annual  wealth  was 
stated  at  861,954  horned  cattle,  99,693  horses,  62,690  sheep,  and 
30,055  other  domestic  animals.  Besides  yerba,  the  principal  prod- 
uct, tobacco,  com,  rice,  wheat,  manioc,  cotton,  barley,  the  various 
fruits,  and  sugar  cane  are  grown.  Only  about  158,100  acres  of 
land  were  under  cultivation  in  1 887.  The  tobacco  production  of 
1890  was  821,700  arrobas  (25  pounds)  and  that  of  yerba  mate 
for  the  same  year  about  800,000  arrobas.  Oranges  are  grown  to 
a  great  extent  and  their  export  in  1 890  amounted  to  65,000,000. 
There  is  no 'country  in  the  world  with  a  greater  variety  of  woods 
applicable  to  industry.  Amongst  those  used  for  tanning  pur- 
poses may  be  mentioned  the  algaroba  and  quebracho;  for  dye- 
ing, algarobilla,  indigo ;  annotto,  used  for  coloring  butter,  cheese, 
etc.,  and  many  others.  Resins,  dragon's  blood,  copal,  lignum- 
vitse,  etc.,  balsams  in  many  varieties,  gum  elastic,  etc.,  abound. 
Amongst  the  indigenous  textile  plants  for  clothing  may  be  men- 
tioned cotton,  which  gives  a  plentiful  crop,  ramie,  jute,  palm, 
pineapple,  mapajo,  and  other  fibrous  plants,  the  latter  producing  more 
luxuriantly  than  cotton  and  being  used  by  the  natives  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing.  Of  medicinal  drugs  we  find  copaiba,  rhubarb, 
sassafras,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  nux  vomica,  and  licorice.  The  fiiuna 
is  similar  to  that  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  com- 
prises monkeys,  tapir,  peccary,  armadillo,  carpincho,  deer,  tiger 
cat,  nutria,  chinchilla,  and  many  others.  Birds  in  endless  variety 
fill  the  air  with  song  and  vie  with  the  blossoms  of  the  woods  in 
brilliant  coloring.  The  rivers  swarm  with  fish  of  good  quality 
and  carry  upon  their  surfaces  many  varieties  of  sea  fowl,  wild 
geese,  and  ducks.     American  ostrich  abound. 

Mineral. — Quartz,  agate,  onyx,  granite,  basalt,  saltpeter,  white 
clay,  marble,  carbonates,  gypsum,  kaolin,  magnesium,  iron,  copper, 
quicksilver,  etc.,  exist  in  more  or  less  quantities  and  are  all  ready 
at  hand  for  use  in  mechanics,  arts,  and  sciences. 
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Manufactories — Primitive  stills  for  distilling  the  juice  of  the 
sugar  cane  into  rum  may  be  found  in  almost  every  village  of  Para- 
guay. There  are  two  sugar  mills  and  two  steam  flouring  mills, 
two  steam  soap  factories,  two  macaroni  factories,  two  match  fac- 
tories, a  manufactory  of  artificial  ice,  two  breweries,  a  few  steam 
sawmills,  several  tanneries,  numerous  brick  factories,  and  two  fac- 
tories for  making  vermicelli,  which  is  used  in  one  of  the  national 
dishes  known  as  sopa  de  fideos^  a  mixture  of  boiled  vermicelli, 
tomatoes,  and  eggs,  making  a  very  palatab^le  soup.  An  extract 
from  Consul  HilPs  report  will  be  found  interesting: 

The  potteries  of  Ita  produce  some  very  curious  and  excellent  articles.  Towels 
and  other  articles  are  made  at  Aragua  of  native  materials.  The  women 
throughout  the  country  make  very  intricate  puzzle  rings  of  gold,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  embroidery  of  nanduty  lace,  which  are  famous  in  this  part  of 
South  America.  All  these  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  work  and  the 
originality  of  design.  An  American  is  engaged  near  Aragua  in  the  extraction 
of  essences  from  oranges  and  hopes  for  good  results.  The  essences  find  a 
European  market. 

Railways  and  telegraph. — From  Asuncion  to  Villa  Rica  there  is 
a  railway  92  miles  in  length,  with  a  telegraph,  and  another  line  of 
telegraph  connecting  Asuncion  with  the  Argentine  Republic. 
There  is  also  a  railway  of  60  miles  from  Villa  Rica  to  Pirapo,  or 
a  total  service  of  152  miles.  The  proposed  railway  to  Bolivia 
has  been  partly  surveyed  and  the  work  is  being  pushed  forward, 
and  a  grant  has  been  made  for  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  the 
Brazilian  frontier.  A  project  for  a  line  from  Villa  Pilar  to  Para- 
guari  is  before  the  Paraguayan  Congress.  A  tramway  extends 
from  the  port  of  Asunci6n  to  Villa  Maria  and  there  are  other  tram- 
ways in  the  Republic.  Several  fine  lines  of  steamboats  connect 
Paraguay  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  through  which 
ports  much  of  the  commerce  of  Paraguay  is  carried  on.  Asuncion 
has  an  extensive  network  of  telephonic  wire. 

Post-Offices. — In  iSQO-'gi,  the  interior  postal  communications 
numbered  443,025;  exterior,  560,91 2;  a  total  of  1,003,937  letters, 
newspapers,  etc.,  transmitted,  an  increase   of  185,932   over  the 
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previous  year.  There  are  7  central  and  159  subpost-offices  in  the 
country  (1891). 

Banks. — There  are  several  banking  houses  in  Asuncion,  the 
most  important  being  the  Banco  Nacional,  Comercial,  Terri- 
torial, Banco  del  Paraguay,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Banco  Hipo- 
tecario ;  they  were  all  established  by  private  capital  and  pay  good 
profits.  The  National  Bank  is  the  oldest,  and  became  the  State 
Bank  in  1890.  Its  capital  is  5,151,707  pesos.  It  is  authorized 
to  issue  notes  to  the  apiount  of  3,900,000  pesos,  and  its  actual  cir- 
culation in  1891  was  2,758,000  pesos;  it  enjoys  other  privileges^ 
amongst  them  that  of  establishing  branches  in  all  of  the  depart- 
ments. According  to  the  last  report  made  by  the  director  it  did 
a  business  in  1887  of  $40,949,574.21,  being  $12,194,471.54111 
excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  deposits  and  payments  of  the 
year  1886  amounted  to  $23,491,981.36,  being  an  excess  over  those 
of  the  year  1887  of  $9,193,682.86.  The  total  profits  of  the  year 
1887  were  $216,317.93,  enabling  the  bank  to  pay  a  dividend  to 
the  stockholders  of  1 5  per  cent. 

In  1891  the  capital  of  the  Banco  del  Paraguay  was  6,000,000 
pesos  and  its  note  circulation  amounted  to  641,768  pesos. 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  Paraguay  is  principally  carried  on  through  the 
ports  of  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  by  way  of  Brazil. 

The  raw  material  produced  by  Paraguay  is  exported  to  and 
manufactured  articles  are  imported  generally  from  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  monopolize  the  trade  with  Paraguay. 

The  commerce  of  Paraguay  from  official  statistics  during  the 
ten  years  named  shows  the  following  values : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1881 

Dollars. 
I,  292,  943 
1,417,481 
I,  040,  343 
1,448,131 
I.  476.  597 

Dollars. 
I,  928,  549 
I,  650,  681 
I,  766,  458 

I,  572,  977 
I,  660,  527 

1886 

Dollars. 

1,  926,  945 

2,  442.  278 

3,  285,  656 
3,  198,  169 
2,  725,  612 

Dollars. 
2.010,897 
2,  155.  277 
2,  468,  S55 
2, 183.  381 
2,  901.  589 

1882 

1887 

1883 

xvw/     •    ■   « 

1888 

M.Wjm   ********** 
1884 

i88o 

1885 

i8qo 

AWW^  *********** 
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The  commerce  of  Paraguay  by  principal  articles  for  three  years, 
1888  to  1890,  was  as  follows: 


Exports,  by  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


Cow  hides 

Railway  sleepers 

Timber 

Oranges 

Palm  trees 

Tree  trunks 

Tobacco 

Yerba  mate 

Total  exports,  all  articles 


1888. 

X889. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

219,  183 

234,  222 

16,990 

41,807 

231,  269 

230,  913 

59,  180 

45,  884 

32,084 

25. 978 

18,000 

15,  195 

438,  188 

481, 105 

I,  293,  476 

476,  644 

2,468,855 

2, 183,  381 

1890. 


Pesos. 

323,  244 
13,466 

342,  929 
95,  205 

52, 598 

79,  545 

615,  310 

1,251,450 

2, 901,  589 


The  following  articles  are  admitted  free  of  duty:  Machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  railway  material,  fire  engines,  gas  and 
water  pipes,  cement,  fence  and  telegraph  wire,  coal,  iron  (pig, 
sheet,  bar),  copper,  gold,  silver,  barrels,  bottles,  books,  maps,  print- 
ing paper  and  materials,  animals  for  breeding,  plants,  vines,  seeds, 
lime,  soda,  resin,  sulphuric  acid,  gums,  barley,  corn,  fresh  fruits, 
fresh  fish,  sugar. 

Duty  is  collected  ad  valorem  on  the  following:  Firearms,  am- 
munition, spirits,  fine  wines,  tobacco,  cigars,  playing  cards,  per- 
fiimery,  89  per  cent;  clothing,  boots,  saddlery,  carriages,  fiimiture, 
and  manufactured  goods  in  general,  79  per  cent ;  wines  (common), 
beer,  ale,  silks,  69  per  cent;  flour,  29  per  cent;  zinc,  8  per  cent; 
all  other  articles,  64  per  cent 

Export  duties  are  levied  on  mate,  25  to  30  cents  per  arroba ; 
tobacco,  15  to  25  cents,  and  hides,  1  peso  per  arroba  (25  pounds). 
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The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  would  be  largely  reduced 
were  account  taken  of  the  exports  of  lumber  and  other  productions 
which  are  free  of  duty  and  are  therefore  not  reported.  About 
500,000  pesos'  worth  of  goods  are  annually  imported  which  are 
free  of  duty,  such  as  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  seeds, 
mineral  coal,  bar  iron,  printing  presses  and  type,  books,  typograph- 
ical and  lithographic  apparatus,  scientific  articles,  art  materials, 
soda,  etc.  These  imports  may  be  proportioned  as  follows :  From 
England  48  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  from  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Belgium. 

The  exports  of  the  several  countries  trading  with  Paraguay  from 
their  official  statistics  are  as  follows : 

Domestic  export  to  Paraguay^  by  principal  articles. 


Axtioles. 


Carriages,  carts,  and  cars 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. . 
Jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold 

and  silver 

Malt  liquors 

Wine 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 


Total, 


Domestic  exports  from — 


The  United 
Kingdom,  1 889. 


Dollars. 
4.545 


51,605 


12, 779 


68, 929 


Germany, 
i888-*89. 


Dollars. 


3.332 
7,616 

2,142 
4,046 


2,856 
23,  562 


43.  554 


Italy,  X889. 


Dollars. 


394.299 


21.230 


415.  529 


NoTB.— The  exports  of  the  United  States,  France,  Spain,  and  Belgium  are  not  q>edfied. 


Navigation  is  very  active,  principally  on  the  Paraguay  River, 
where  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  in  the  port  of  Asuncion  from  thirty 
to  forty  vessels  carrying  the  flags  of  nearly  all  countries. 

The  following  was  the  movement  in  navigation  for  three  years 
in  the  ports  of  the  country : 
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Years. 

Vessels. 

Total. 

Total 

Steam. 

Sail. 

tonnage. 

1888 

1,620 
1,272 
1,663 

2,612 
2,026 
1,287 

4,232 
3,298 

2,950 

181,054 

1880 

183.  724 
176, 692 

AVW«^    .......••• 

1800 

**'7*' • 

Money. — The  national  dollar  or  peso,  equal  to  5  Spanish  pesetas, 
is  equivalent  to  73  cents  in  the  United  States  (1890).  The  dol- 
lar is  subdivided  in  100  centavos.  Gold  and  silver  currency  ot 
all  countries  is  received  and  circulates  freely.  Since  the  end  of 
the  war  of  1865-1870  an  extensive  paper  currency  has  in  circula- 
tion in  the  Republic. 

IVeights  and  Measures. — One  tonelada,  20  qumtales  z=  2.028 
pounds  avoirdupois ;  1  quintal,  4  arrobas  ir  1  o  1 40  pounds  avoir- 
dupois; 1  arroba,  25  libras z=  25.35  pounds  avoirdupois;  1  libra, 
16  onzaszz  1.0 14 pounds  avoirdupois;  1  onza,  8  drachmas zz  1.014 
ounces  avoirdupois;  1  pipa,  192  frascos z=  2438  hogsheads ;  1  bar- 
rel, 32  frascos z=  .8028  barrel ;  1  frasco,  4  cuartos zz .8  gallons;  1 
cuarto  zz  .8  quarts.  For  measuring  grain,  lime,  salt,  etc.,  the  fanega 
of  12  almudes  is  used,  which  is  equal  to  1.547  bushels. 

Long  Measure. — The  Paraguayan  legua  is  equal  to  5,000  varas  zz 
2.6  miles ;  1  cuerda  of  83^^  varas  zn  76.3  yards ;  1  vara  of  3  pies  ^ 
2j(  feet;  1  pie  of  12  pulgadas m  1 1  inches;  1  pulgada  of  12 
lineas  =z  .9 1 69  inch ;   1  linea  zz  .0763  inch. 

The  metric  system  is  established  by  law  and  is  in  general  use 
throughout  the  Republic,  although  the  old  weights  and  measures 
are  still  employed. 


Peru, 


Peru  is  situated  between  latitude  3°  25'  and  18°  south,  and  lon- 
gitude 67°  30'  and  81°  20'  west,  having  Ecuador  on  the  north, 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  on  the  east,  on  the  south  Chile,  and  on  the 
west  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  climate  of  Peru  is  agreeable  and 
healthful  in  the  interior.  In  summer  the  temperature  ranges  from 
80°  to  84°  and  in  winter  from  60°  to  64°  Fahrenheit;  the  climate  of 
the  coast  is  sultry  and  the  soil  for  the  greater  part  arid  and  desti- 
tute of  timber. 

Government — Peru  is  a  representative  Republic.  The  present 
constitution,  proclaimed  October  16,  1856,  was  revised  Novem- 
ber 25,  i860.  Politically  the  Government  is  divided  into  19  de- 
partments and  littoral  provinces,  the  departments  being  subdivided 
into  92  provinces  and  the  latter  into  districts. 

Executive. — This  power  is  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  ineligible  for  immediate  reelection.  Two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  first  and  second,  elected  at  the  same  time,  take 
in  order  the  place  of  the  President  in  case  of  death  or  incapacity. 
The  president  appoints  a  council  of  five  ministers  of  state,  viz: 
Government,  Police,  and  Public  Works;  Foreign  Affairs;  Finance 
and  Commerce;  Justice,  Worship,  Instruction,  and  Charity,  and 
War  and  Marine. 

Legislative. — This  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  composed  of 
two  Houses,  Senators  and  Deputies,  who  are  renewed  by  thirds 
every  two  years.  The  Senators  are  elected  in  the  number  of  4 
for  each  department  of  more  than  8  provinces,  three  Senators  for 
each  department  of  more  than  4,  two  Senators  for  departments 
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having  less  than  5  and  more  than  1  province,  and  1  for  each  de- 
partment having  1  province  or  for  each  coast  province.  A  Deputy 
is  elected  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  exceeding 
15,000,  and  for  each  province.  The  election  of  Senators  and  Dep- 
uties is  by  popular  vote,  and  at  the  same  time  substitutes  are 
elected  for  each  Senator  and  Deputy. 

Judicial. — This  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  whose  seat 
is  at  Lima.  For  the  administration  of  justice  the  territory  is  di- 
vided into  8  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  superior 
court  In  the  provinces  there  are  primary  judges  and  in  the  towns 
justices  of  the  peace.  There  is  also  a  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Re- 
sponsibility to  take  cognizance  of  charges  against  the  Supreme 
Court 

Local  Government. — For  the  purposes  of  internal  administration 
prefects  govern  in  the  departments  and  subprefects  in  the  prov- 
inces, both  named  by  the  President  There  are  also  govemors 
and  lieutenant-governors  when  necessary  in  each  district 

Religion. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognized  religion  of 
the  State,  the  constitution  not  permitting  the  public  exercise  of 
any  other.  There  is  an  archbishopric  at  Lima  with  seven  bish- 
oprics, the  latter  divided  into  parishes.  According  to  the  census 
of  1876,  the  Catholics  numbered  2,644,055,  Protestants,  5,087, 
and  other  religions  27,571,  not  stated,  22,393.  There  is  in  fact  a 
certain  amount  of  tolerance  in  religion,  and  there  are  a  few  Prot- 
estant or  Jewish  places  of  worship. 

Education. — Primary  public  schools  are  maintained  by  the  mu- 
nicipal governments,  and  high  schools  by  the  Government  in  the 
capitals  of  the  departments.  There  are  in  existence  1,177  primary 
schools,  of  which  813  are  municipal,  333  private,  and  31  are  main- 
tained by  charitable  or  religious  societies.  Pupils  are  enrolled  to 
the  number  of  71435,  of  whom  48,456  are  boys  and  22,979 
girls.  Of  the  total,  53,276  are  in  the  public  schools.  The  aver- 
age attendance  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the  enrollment     In  Lima 
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there  is  a  university,  San  Marco's,  the  most  ancient  in  America. 
Charles  V  granted  its  charter.  Jurisprudence,  medicine,  theology, 
and  the  sciences  are  taught.  The  library  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity contains  over  20,000  volumes.  Lima  has  other  colleges  and 
schools  with  good  collections  and  laboratories  and  a  public  library 
with  valuable  works.  There  are  three  institutions  for  military  or 
naval  instruction.  There  are,  besides  the  colleges  and  schools  in 
the  various  departments  and  provinces,  two  minor  universities  in 
Cuzco  and  Arequipa.  Six  daily  and  several  weekly  papers  are 
published  in  Lima. 

Finance. — The  principal  revenue  was  formerly  derived  from  the 
sale  of  guano  and  from  customs.  There  are  two  forms  of  direct 
taxation :  a  poll  tax  for  every  man  between  the  ages  of  2 1  and 
60  years  and  a  tax  on  the  rent  from  real  estate  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent.  The  revenue  for  1890  was  6,957,349  soles,  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  6,073,967.  This  revenue  was  derived 
from  customs,  direct  taxes,  railways,  post-office,  telegraphs,  and 
other  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1892  was  as  follows — 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Expenditures  (ordinary). 

Amount 

Custom  dues 

SoUs. 

5.  359.  350 

1,218,281 

183,  500 

342.  757 

Legislative  power 

Soles. 
306.047 
861.868 

Taxes 

Interior 

Posts 

Foreign  relations 

164,  748 

Other  receipts , 

Justice 

657,  761 

1.  350.  032 

2,  672.  161 

Finance  and  commerce 

War  and  marine 

Total 

7, 103,  888 

Total 

6, 012, 611 

Besides  an  extraordinary  budget  of  expenditures  of  $1,091,806. 

Peru  has  a  large  internal  debt,  estimated  in  1888  at  109,287,- 
000  soles,  excluding  83,747,000  soles  in  paper  money.  The 
foreign  debt  contracted  in  England  amounted  in  June,  1891,  to 
31,21 1,617  soles,  but  it  has  been  wholly  canceled  by  virtue  of  a 
contract  with  the  bondholders  under  the  name  of  the  Peruvian 
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Corporation,   Limited,  to  which  the  railroads  and  various  other 
interests  of  the  country  have  been  temporarily  ceded 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Peruvian  army  consists  of  six  battalions 
of  infantry,  with  1,796  men;  2  cavalry  regiments,  542  men;  2 
brigades  of  artillery,  416  nien;  and  a  gendarmerie  and  civil  guard 
of  2,922  men.  There  is  besides  a  national  guard  of  7,913  officers 
and  men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  cruiser  of  1,700  tons  displace- 
ment, besides  a  steamer  and  training  frigate. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  483,747  English  square  miles,  but  the 
limits  of  Peru  are  uncertain  and  other  estimates  are  greater.  An 
estimate  places  the  population  at  2,621,844,  ^^^  including  about 
350,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  population  according  to  the 
last  census  (1876)  was  2,699,106,  including  Tarapaca  and  Tacna 
now  annexed  to  Chile,  and  it  is  believed  there  has  been  little  in- 
crease. 

The  nineteen  departments  with  their  area  and  population  are ; 


Depftrtments. 


Area  in  En- 
glish square 
miles. 


Piura 

Cajamarca 

Amazonas  . . . 

Loreto 

Libertad 

Ancacbs 

Lima    

Callao 

Hnancavelica 
Huinaco  . . . . 

Junin 

lea 

Ayacucho 

Cuzco 

Puno 

Arequipa  . . . . 
Moquegua . . . 
Apurimac. . . . 
Lambayeque  . 

Total . . 


s 


13. 931 

14, 188 
14, 129 
32, 727 
15.649 
17. 405 

14,760 

10, 814 

33,  822 

6,295 
24,  213 
95.  547 
39.  743 
27.744 
22,  516 

62,  325 
17.  939 


463.  747 


Population. 


135.  502 

213.  391 

34,  245 

61, 125 

147.  541 
284,  091 

226,  922 

34.  492 
104, 155 

78, 856 
209,  871 

60,  III 
142,  205 
238.  445 
256,  594 
160,  282 

28,  786 
119,246 

85,  984 


2,  621,  844 
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The  Department  of  Tarapaca  was  ceded  to  Chile  after  its  vic- 
tory over  the  Peruvians,  and  the  Chileans  are  now  occupying  the 
Department  of  Tacna  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a 
popular  vote  will  decide  to  which  country  it  shall  belong. 

Lima,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  103,956  according  to  the 
census  of  1891.     Other  important  towns  are: 

Cities  ofj^ooo  and  over. 


Callao 35,  492 

Arequipa 35,  000 

Cuzco 30, 000 

Ayacucho ...  20, 000 

Pasco 15, 000 

Jauja 15, 000 

Chilayo 14, 000 

Cayamarca 12, 000 

Piura 12, 000 

Tacna 10, 000 

Moyabamba 10, 000 

Cajamarquilla 8, 000 


Ferenafe 8, 000 

Huancavelica 8,  000 

Truxillo 8, 000 

Lambay  eque 6, 000 

Moquegua 6, 000 

Puno  -  6,  000 

Tarma 6,  000 

Cojalambo 6, 000 

Chachapoyas 6,  000 

Tarapota 5,  350 

Payta 5,  000 

Chucuito 5, 000 


Mineral  resources  are  great  and  varied.  The  salt  deposit  on  the 
coast,  near  Huacho,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Callao,  and  at  Sechura, 
on  the  northern  coast,  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  all  the  American 
Continent;  and,  as  it  is  formed  into  masses  by  percolation  of  sea 
water  through  a  peculiar,  porous  rock,  it  is  inexhaustible,  a  natural 
factory,  with  the  ocean's  limitless  supply  of  material,  that  runs  day 
and  night. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  rich  deposits  at  Tumbez,  on  the  northern 
coast,  and  near  Arequipa,  in  the  Southern  Mountains,  samples  of 
which  have  analyzed  at  over  99  per  cent  of  pure  sulphur. 

Gypsum  has  been  found  near  Sechura  and  asphalt  is  said  to 
exist  in  vast  deposits  at  Talara,  near  the  port  of  Payta,  in  the  north. 

Petroleum  exists  in  great  quantities  near  the  same  place  and 
near  Tumbez. 

Cinnabar  exists  in  the  Departments  of  the  Sierras,  probably  in 
both  Huancavelica  and  Ayacucho. 
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Coal  deposits  are  found  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  North,  near 
Chimbote,  and  higher  up,  in  the  Despoblado,  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  exist;  but  transportation  to  some  of  the  richest  of 
these  deposits  is  yet  impossible  and  a  great  coal  wealth  is  perhaps 
reserved  for  future  developirient,  when  railway  facilities  are  supplied 
to  these  localities. 

Silver,  for  which  the  country  is  femous,  exists  at  various  points 
all  through  the  more  elevated  "Despoblado"  and  Sierra,  north, 
central,  and  south.  The  production  of  1 888  amounted  to  1 20,000 
kilograms  of  pure  silver,  besides  silver  ore,  of  which  latter  1 2,500 
tons  were  exported  in  this  year. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  washings  of  the  mountain  streams  leading 
into  the  Amazonian  rivers,  and  the  southeastern  mountain  provinces 
of  Carabaya,  Cuzco,  and  Sandia  are  rich  in  auriferous  ores.  The 
gold  deposits  along  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  are  too 
numerous  for  detailed  mention  here,  though,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
remoteness  from  the  coast  and  difficulty  of  transportation,  the  de- 
velopment of  gold  mining  has  been  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  silver. 

The  mines  in  operation  in  Peru  increased  from  1,456  in  1886 
104,187  in  1891,  the  latter  being  as  follows: 


Gold  427 

Gold  and  silver 46 

Silver 2, 641 

Silver  and  copper 18 

Silver  and  lead 25 

Copper 28 

Quicksilver 20 


Petroleum 613 

Coal 278 

Salt 60 

Sulphur 14 

Various 17 

Total 4, 187 


Products  and  Agriculture. — The  arable  lands  of  Peru  are  very 
limited  compared  with  the  extent  of  desert,  mountains,  and  thus 
fer  uninhabitable  wilderness  of  the  "  Montana."  The  great  bulk  of 
cultivated  lands  are  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Sierra,  the  largest 
agricultural  interests  being  on  the  coast.     The  small  amount  of 
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tillage  in  the  Montafia  is  of  the  most  insignificant  truck-patching 
kind,  though  that  region  is  capable  of  great  and  varied  produc- 
tiveness. 

Sugar  is  the  most  extensive  crop  planted.  In  the  northem  coast 
provinces  the  cane  is  set  but  once  in  six  or  seven  years;  in  the 
latitude  of  Lima  once  in  three  years.  The  yield  has  been  as  high 
as  1 00,000  tons ;  now  it  is  about  70,000  tons,  some  50,000  tons 
of  which,  worth  about  $4,000,000,  is  exported.  A  large  quantity 
of  rum  is  made  from  the  cane  juice,  which  is  used,  among 
other  purposes,  for  cooking  fuel  and  illuminating.  Some  of  the 
haciendas  are  provided  with  sugarhouses,  costing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  equipped  with  the  most  improved  machinery 
and  with  narrow-gauge  railways  that  afford  steam  carriage  for  the 
cane  from  the  fields  to  the  sugarhouses. 

Cotton  is  quite  an  important  crop.  In  the  north  it  grows  on  a 
tree,  which  bears  when  two  years  old  and  continues  bearing  peren- 
nially for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  same  plant  may  be  seen  the 
flower,  the  boll,  and  the  full-blown  pod.  This  growth  is  of  a  coarse 
texture  and  is  used  largely  for  admixture  with  wool.  In  the  south 
the  cotton  plant  grows  as  with  us,  but  the  principal  product  is  fi*om 
the  north.     The  crop  is  valued  at  about  $3,000,000  annually. 

Rice  also  grows  on  the  northem  lowlands,  and,  though  uncertain, 
it  yields  abundantly  in  good  years. 

Grapes,  called  the  finest  in  the  world,  flourish,  especially  in  the 
southern  coast  provinces  of  lea  and  Mocagua.  The  wine  produced 
annually  is  valued  at  about  $4,000,000. 

Coffee  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  produced  in  the  lower  levels 
almost  anywhere,  but  the  supply  is  hardly  adequate  to  the  home 
demand. 

The  Irish  potato,  indigenous  to  Peru,  grows  wherever  planted, 
and  in  some  places  wild.  The  primitive,  uncultivated  potato  is 
hardly  larger  than  a  hazelnut;  but  with  cultivation  it  has  devel- 
oped into  great  perfection  and  size.     On  the  great  elevations  of  the 
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Sierra  it  is  a  most  important  and  in  some  places  the  staple  crop  and 
chief  dependence  of  life. 

Com  grows  everywhere  except  at  the  greatest  elevations,  and 
in  some  places  yields  two  crops  a  year.  It  supplies  a  staple  of 
life  for  all  classes,  and  not  only  affords  food,  but  a  stimulant  for 
die  common  people  in  the  form  of  "  chicha,"  the  national  drink. 

Wheat  grows  in  certain  localities  of  the  Sierra,  but  is  little  cul- 
tivated. 

Barley  is  grown  in  the  Sierra  for  pasturage ;  the  cold  does  not 
permit  it  to  ripen. 

Alfalfa,  a  sort  of  luxuriant  clover,  is  raised  on  the  coast,  in  the 
valleys,  and  on  the  fields  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  perennial,  and  sup- 
plies nutritious  food  for  stock,  fed  as  it  is  in  its  green  state. 

Oats  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  mountains. 

Cacao,  especially  of  Cuzco,  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed,  and  it 
flourishes  in  the  protected  valleys  of  many  localities. 

Coca,  of  which  cocaine  is  made,  grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  flourishes  best  in  the  hot,  deep  val- 
leys of  the  Eastern  Cordillera. 

Wool  is  an  important  product,  chiefly  of  the  mountain  districts, 
die  export  being  valued  at  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  per 
annum.  A  hacienda  sometimes  has  fi-om  50,000  to  100,000 
sheep.  A  good  deal  of  low-grade  stock  is  reared  by  the  people 
m  some  districts  of  the  mountains. 

Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  originally  supplied  from  the  in- 
terior of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  has  measurably  failed,  through  wanton 
destruction  of  the  trees  in  taking  it.  The  chief  supply  now  is 
furnished  from  India,  where  the  English  introduced  the  plant. 

The  coast  country  and  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  mountains 
and  the  regions  east  of  the  Cordillera  are  rich  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, which  are  abundant  the  year  round. 

Caucho,  or  India  rubber,  is  the  chief  export  from  the  forests  of 
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the  "  Montana,"  though  there  are  many  others,  including  sarsapa- 
rilla,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  etc. 

While  on  the  large  estates  the  most  improved  machinery  is 
used  in  cultivation  of  sugar,  on  the  chacras  or  small  farais  one 
may  still  see  the  forked  stick  used  as  a  plow,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
oxen.  The  natives  are  not  favorably  inclined  to  innovations,  and 
as  the  soil  is  immensely  fertile  and  needs  but  to  be  tickled  into 
productive  humor  with  a  scratch  of  its  surface,  even  many  of  the 
hacendados  engaged  in  general  farming  still  tolerate  the  primitive 
methods  because  of  their  cheapness  and  simplicity,  and  because 
they  are  suited  to  the  stolidity  of  the  Indian  laborers. 

Communications. — Peru  had  in  1891  about  883  miles  of  railway, 
of  which  759  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  About  480  miles  were 
in  project  or  under  survey.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  wires 
was  about  1,382  miles,  and  there  is  cable  communication  with  die 
whole  world. 

A  telephone  system  is  in  operation  between  Callao  and  Lima, 
besides  those  existing  in  these  and  several  other  cities.  The  post- 
office  handled  in  1 887  1 ,833,689  letters,  postal  cards,  newspapers, 
etc.     There  are  230  post-offices  in  the  Republic. 

Banking. — There  are  several  banks  in  Lima  and  others  at  Pi- 
ura,  Trujillo,  Arequipa,  Tacna,  and  other  large  towns. 

Navigation. — In  1890  the  port  entries  of  Callao  were  556  ves- 
sels (355  being  steamers),  of  533,467  tons,  and  in  MoUendo  the 
port  movement  was  303  vessels  (283  being  steamers),  of  402,378 
tons. 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  Peru  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain,  but  in 
late  years  there  has  been  considerable  trade  with  Germany. 

The  principal  ports  are :  Callao,  Paita,  Eten,  Salaverry,  Chim- 
bote,  Pisco,  MoUendo,  Arica,  and  Iquique.  The  main  imports 
comprise  machinery,  cotton,  coal,  and  woolen  manufectures.    The 
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imports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  in  1888  to  $2,393,714.  The 
principal  exports  are  bark,  sugar,  wools,  silver,  silver  and  other 
ores,  and  raw  cotton.  In  1887  ^^  imports  were  5*658,550  soles 
and  the  exports,  8,872,287  soles,  and  in  1888  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  as  follows : 


CouDtiies. 


Ensriand 

Germany 

France 

China , 

United  States. . 

Chile 

Italy 

Belgium 

Other  countries 

Total . . . 


Imports. 


Pesos. 
5,  349.  789 

I,  121,  302 
986,  580 

704,  339 
681,443 

80,  920 

237.  965 
1331O69 

165,  784 


9,461, 191 


Exports.* 


Pesos. 
993,  336 
14,  521 
155, 864 


20,  035 
569.  931 


353.  303 


2, 107,  990 


*  Exports  of  lead  and  silver  not  included. 

In  1888  the  export  of  silver  and  lead  bearing  ores  to  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  was,  of  lead  ore,  2,176,062  kilograms,, 
and,  of  silver  ore,  85,737  marcos. 

In  1889  the  exports  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  were 
officially  stated  to  be:  Of  sugar,  99,207,000  pounds;  of  cotton^ 
2,939,979  pounds ;  of  rice,  963,600  pounds ;  and  of  coffee,  59,794 
pounds. 

The  imports  for  1890  are,  unofficially  stated,  in  English  values^ 
j^i,o67,ooo  and  the  exports  ;^  1,356,350,  but  this  estimate  seems 
understated,  as  the  commerce  of  Paita,  in  1890  was,  of  imports, 
989,826  soles,  and,  of  exports,  1,540,373,  and  that  of  MoUendo, 
for  the  same  period,  was  estimated  at  1,867,000  soles  for  imports 
and  3,742,197  soles  for  exports,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  trade  of  Callao,  Arica,  and  the  other  ports. 

The  following  tables  show  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru  with  the 
principal  commercial  countries  from  the  lattefs  official  statistics: 
Bull.  50—14 
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Comparison  of  imports  and  exports. 
DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  TO  PERU,  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 


From  the  United  States : 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of , 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of 

Cottons , 

Flax,  hemp,  etc.,  manu- 
factures of , 

Provisions,  meal,  and 
dairy  products 

Mineral  oils,  refined 

BreadstufTs 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc 

All  other  articles 


Total 


1887. 


1888. 


Dollars. 

109, 438 
94.730 

90,062 
14,011 

56,044 

21,522 

116,499 

32, 887 

182, 775 


Dollars. 
120,  849 

108,  560 
174,8X1 

20,  597 

"4.  S73 

47.  761 
46,  284 

30.  370 
201,055 


717.968       865,160 


From  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Cottons 

Woolens 

Iron,   wrought   and   un- 

wrought 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel  . . 
Machinery  and  mill  work . 
Bags  and  sacks,  empty  . . 
Carriages,    railway,   and 

parts  thereof 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

All  other  articles 


1. 417.  217 
550,  562 

358,  354 

167,  252 

140, 306 

90,  960 

77, 450 

56.  758 

631,  010 


2.  383. 007 
'     743. 659 

568,  646 

379. 937 
214, 107 

181,633 

90,  220 

70,  749 

947.  757 


Total I3, 489,  869 


From  France : 

Manufactures  of  leather 

and  hides 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Ready-made  clothing  . . . . 

Fell  hats 

Wine 

Manufactures  of  cotton  . . 
Manufactures  of  iron  and 

and  steel 

All  other  articles 


Total 


5.  589.  715 


315.300 

174.  559 
120,  978 

77.  124 

47.  697 
46,044 

28, 189 
245.  734 

1.055,625 


164,  647 

170,832 

161,  540 

63,  224 

60,  114 

51. 165 

34,  263 
366, 164 

1,071,949 


1889. 


Dollars. 
140,  497 

114,  728 
107,  103 

26,  610 

loi.  553 

57. 172 

1,788 

31, 188 
192,  605 


1890. 


I 


773,  244 


1,821,741 
604,  395 

504,  559 
169,  062 

370,  905 
64,  802 

70, 107 

97.  836 

950,  155 


Dollars. 
408,  215 

204,711 
65,716 

46,944 

293,  660 

38.  489 
78,  726 

37,  982 
244, 118 


1,418,561 


4.  663,  562 


2,085, 164 
629,  594 

485,  263 

224,  827 

254, 693 

30,  270 

12,  765 

66,812 

I,  677,  614 


Z891. 


Dollars. 

yi^>  539 

225, 659 
III,  126 

42, 430 

130,  211 

52,  963 
70,  106 

52.  598 

334.  575 
I,  396,  207 


2,019,471 
646,  334 

802,  695 

151.737 

397,  452 

30, 430 

33, 671 

74.  715 
859,  640 


5,  467, 002 


5, 016, 145 


165,996 
256,  166 
212,917 
36,  225 
105,  827 

23, 715 

31.  507 
499.  737 

1,332,090 


154.  583 
196,  350 

142,  653 

3.4,  894 
130,  842 

46,  129 

55,  930 
723, 725 

1,485, 106 


I 

I 
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Comparison  of  imports  and  exports — Continued. 
IMPORTS  FROM  PERU,  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 


Into  the  United  States  : 

Nitrate  of  soda , 

Chemicals,    drugs,   etc., 

(all  other) 

Hides   and    skins,  other 

than  fur 

Cotton,  raw , 

Other  merchandise 


Total 


Into  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Niter 

Sugar  

Raw  cotton 

Alpaca  (wool) 

Guano 

Sheep  and  lamb's  wool  . 

Silver  ore 

Tin  ore 

All  other  articles 


224,751 
41,  872 

177. 116 
4,044 

13.943 


58,  373 
28,  256 

169,  641 

3,088 

49,  682 


461,  726 


(*) 

87.918 

187,262 

310 

38, 542 


309,040  I     314,032 


3.125,987 
1.358.  1S2 
639.  190 
946,  928 
241,612 
399,209 

399.  637 
168,  464 

702,  707 


14,  127,668 

|i.  797.  534 

'     996,085 

I     811,771 

595.  290 

269,  478 

220,  107 

175.759 
547.  388 


Total   7,981,916  19,541,080 


Into  France : 

Nitrate  of  soda ,3,  890,  205 

Hides  and  skins !     347,  807 


Copper 

Tin 

Cotton,  unmanufactured. 

Guano 

Wool,  unmanufactured  . . 
All  other  articles 


Total 


III  383 
85, 033 
70,  136 
61,  881 

23. 155 
204,  507 


6,  534,  906 

280,  284 

573. 883 

34.  921 
90,639 

(*) 
49.  984 
465.  632 


4,  794,  107    8,  030,  249 


175.914 
2,  728,  155 

936,  981 
1,152,056 

166,  960 
430,  554 
242.  449 
61,060 
403,  010 


(•) 

43.  371 

238,  519 
50,390 
19.415 


16. 722 
62, 137 

233. 635 
54, 754 
19.270 


351,695  I       381,518 


6,  297,  139 


2,006,  195 

1,138,265 

928, 056 


396,  766 

139.  561 
31,004 

487. 517 


142.029 

1.451,852 
768. 488 

943, 439 

78, 837 

431,  790 
405,  165 

39.  312 

458.  738 


5,127,364  I  4,719.600 


160,091 
200,  211 
264,  783 
39.  482 
95.  263 
264,  529 
165,682 
480,  790 


8,  670,  831 


7, 409,  250 
209,909 

474,  775 
81. 832 

112, 121 
125,  209 

48, 027 
413. 672 


8,  874,  795 


*  Not  stated. 


Money, — The  monetary  unit  is  the  sol  of  loo  centesimos,  nomi- 
nally worth  in  the  United  States  $i,  but  with  a  real  value  (July  i, 
1892)  of  64.9  cents.  Other  coins  are  subdivisions  of  the  sol  and  are 
the  medio  sol,  of  50  centesimos;  the  peseta,  of  20  centesimos;  the 
real,  of  10  centesimos,  and  the  medio  real,  of  5  centesimos.  These 
coins  are  all  of  silver.  The  coinage  of  the  country  in  1 89 1  amounted 
to  3,169,798  soles  against  2,687,108  soles  in  1890.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  1887  that  there  were  60,000,000  paper  soles  in  circulation. 
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issued  by  banks  at  Lima  and  whose  redemption  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Government. 

This  money  had  gradually  become  greatly  depreciated,  being 
worth  in  1 887  about  5  cents  on  the  sol.  I  n  1 888  it  was  withdrawn 
firom  circulation,  exce  pt  as  payment  for  customs  duties  to  the  amount 
of  5  per  cent  at  the  rate  of  35  paper  soles  for  one  of  silver. 

If  eights  and  Measures. — The  French  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  legally  established  in  1 860,  but,  except  for  cus- 
tom purposes,  has  not  been  generally  adopted.  The  weights  and 
measures  in  use  are :  The  onza,  i  .0 14  ounces  avoirdupois ;  the  libra, 
1.014  poinds  avoirdupois;  the  arroba  of  25  libras,  25.36  pounds 
avoirdupois;  the  quintal,  101.44  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  arroba 
(of  wine  or  spirits),  8.044  gallons;  the  vara,  32.913  inches;  the 
square  vara,  0.836  square  yard;  the  fanega,  136.68  pounds;  the 

wine  gallon,  3.99  quarts. 


Salvador. 


Salvador  is  located  in  Central  America,  between  the  Republics 
of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  with  a  frontage  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  of  139  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Honduras  and  part  of  Guatemala;  on  the  east  by  part  of  Hon- 
duras and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  which  separates  it  from  Nica- 
ragua ;  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by 
Guatemala. 

Executive. — This  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President,  who  is 
elected  by  general  suffrage  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  appoints 
four  ministers  of  state  to  take  charge  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  govemment.  These  branches  are  now  distributed  as  follows : 
Foreign  Relations,  Grants,  and  Justice;  Finance,  Public  Credit, 
War,  and  Marine;  Government  and  Promotion  (Fomento); 
Public  Instruction  and  Charities. 

Legislative. — The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a 
national  assembly  composed  of  3  deputies  fi*om  each  of  the  14 
departments,  or  42  in  all,  with  2  alternates  for  each  department 
The  assembly  is  renewed  every  year,  the  election  taking  place  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  January,  and  .all  members  are  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

Judicial. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court^ 
with  eleven  magistrates,  and  several  primary  and  secondary  courts 
and  justices  of  the  peace. 

Jrea  and  population. — The  territorial  extent  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  is  estimated  at  7,255  square   miles  and  the  population 

was  officially  stated  at  777,895  in  1891.     The  census  of  1886 
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placed  It  at  65*1,130,  and  the  inhabitants  in  1888  were  estimated 
at  664,513,  divided  among  the  14  departments  as  follows  : 

,  Departments  and  their  population  {j888). 


San  Salvador : .  62, 987 

CuscatUn 61, 498 


Usulut&n 41,  340 

Chalatenango 53,  389 

San  Vicente 40,  405     La  Libertad 48,  61 1 

La  Paz 39.  577     Santa  Ana 77.  597 


Cabafias 34,  679 

San  Miguel 58,  233 

MorazAn 34,  584 

La  Uni6n 84,  904  1  Total 664,  513 


Sonsonate 40,  295 

Ahuachapdn 36,  414 


Indians,  mestizos,  negroes,  and  whites  (creoles)  constitute  the 
population,  about  95  per  cent  being  of  the  first  two  classes. 

Local  government — The  departments  are  administered  by  a 
governor  and  altemate  for  each  department,  with  a  general  com- 
mandant, and  the  local  government  of  the  town  is  intrusted  to 
an  alcalde,  a  syndic,  and  two  or  more  magistrates,  according  to 
the  population,  elected  directly  by  the  people. 

San  Salvador,  the  capital,  was  founded  in  1528.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1891  numbered  20,000. 

Cities  of  aver  J ^000  inhabitants, 

San  Salvador 20,  000 

Santa  Ana 20, 000 

'Sonsonate 10, 000 

San  Miguel 9,  500 

San  Vicente. 8  000 

Ahuachapan 8, 000 

Acojapa 6, 000 

Religion. — The  Catholic  religion  is  the  prevailing  one  in  the 
country,  although  the  exercise  of  any  other  is  tolerated. 

Education. — There  were,  in  1889,  416  public  schools  for  boys 
and  225  for  girls,  with  25,831  pupils  in  all,  and  in  the  private  and 
normal  schools  there  were  3,800  pupils.  Three  universities  and 
several  colleges  give  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory. 

There  are  13  periodicals  published  in  the  Republic  and  the 
capital  contains  a  national  library  and  museum. 

Finance. — The  resources  of  the  nation  are  derived  principally 
from  import  duties  and  taxes  on  the  articles  of  Government 
monopoly.  The  revenue  from  all  sources  for  1891  amounted  to 
$5,587,859,  while  the  expenditures  were  $4,870,131,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table. 

Revenue  and  expenditures^  i8gi. 


Revenues. 


Amount. 


Customs  dues. . . 
Liquor  revenues 
Sundry  receipts  . 


Ptsos. 

3.  568,  707 

i»  436.  437 

582, 715 


Total 


5.  587.  859 


Expenditure^. 

Amount. 

Division  of  promotion 

Division  of  government.  . . 
Division  of  war 

Pesos. 

188,  262 

743. 434 
2,031,125 

445. 825 

246.  767 

143. 307 
86, 325 

795.  715 

189,  371 

4.  870. 131 

Division  of  finance 

Division  of  public  instruc- 
tion  

Division  of  justice 

Division  of  foreign  affairs. . 
Division  of  public  credit. . . 
Division  of  beneficence 

Total 

In  the  budget  for  1891 -'92  the  expenses  are  estimated  at 
$4,354,196  and  the  income  at  $4,053,882. 

The  interior  debt  was  in  1891  $5^507,655  and  the  foreign 
debt  due  in  London  ;^3oo,ooo. 

Army. — The  regular  army  of  Salvador  December  31,  1891, 
consisted  of  41 1  officers  and  4,557  enlisted  men,  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  militia  of  about  100,000  could  be  organized. 

Resources  and  Products, — Coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  medicinal  plants, 
woods,  etc.,  grow  abundantly.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and 
mercury  are  the  chief  products  of  the  mines.  Of  mines  and 
quarries  there  are  180  now  being  worked,  of  which  120  are  of  gold 
and  silver  and  4  of  coal. 

Railways. — There  is  at  present  a  line  from  Acajutla  to  Sonso- 
nate,  a  distance  of  25   miles,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  Amate 
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Marin,  93  miles,  and  thence  to  the  capital,  making  a  total  length 
of  120  miles.  There  are  projects  to  connect  by  rail  Acajutla  with 
Santa  Ana,  La  Union  with  San  Miguel,  La  Libertad  with  San 
Salvador,  and  La  Union  with  the  towns  on  the  frontier  of  Guate- 
mala.    A  tramway  connects  the  capital  with  Santa  Tecla. 

Postal  and  telegraphic  Seroice, — The  postal  service  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition,  having  handled  8,500,000  pieces  during  the  year 
1889.  The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  the  country  is  105 
and  the  length  of  the  lines  1,622  English  miles;  there  are  besides 
about  272  miles  of  telephone. 

Banking. — There  are  two  banks,  the  Banco  Internacional  del 
Salvador  (Salvador  Intemational  Bank),  at  San  Salvador,  and  the 
Banco  Occidental,  at  Santa  Ana,  with  a  branch  in  San  Salvador. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  private  banking  houses. 

Navigation. — In  1890  the  port  entries  of  the  Republic  were  402 
vessels,  355  being  steamers. 

Commerce. — The  articles  of  exportation  are  principally  coffee, 
indigo,  sugar,  silver  coin,  cacao,  tobacco,  etc. 

The  commerce  of  Salvador,  from  its  statistics,  for  six  years  has 
been  as  follows : 


Imports . . 
Exports . . 


1886. 

1887. 

x888. 

Pesos. 
4,  076,  404 
6,  707, 024 

1889. 

1890. 

Pesos. 
2,  427,  643 
4.  754,  649 

Pesos. 
3,  343,  820 
5,  242,  697 

Pesos. 

2,  886,  051 
5,  673,  785 

Pesos. 
2,401,314 

7.  578,  734 

I89I. 


Pesos. 
3,  200,  093 
7.  072,  578 


Imports  and  exports  of  Salvador  ^  by  principal  countries  ^  for  1888  and  i88g. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1888. 


Imports. 


Pesos. 

I»  139.  592 
656,  076 

320,  310 
266,  106 

52.446 
1,641,874 


4,  076,  404 


Exports. 

Pesos. 
152, 586 

1.  913.  742 
928,  638 

1,027,  980 
330.  670 

2,  353. 408 


6,  707, 024 


1889. 


Imports. 


Pesos. 
957. 359 

540. 223 

312,  296 

328, 651 

81, 850 

665, 672 


2,886,051 


Exports. 

Pesos 

940.  153 
I,  640,  398 

I,  009,  462 

I,  158,806 

521, 539 

403.  427 


5.  673.  785 
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Commerce  of  Salvador^  by  principal  articles ^  in  i88q. 


Imports. 


Cottons 

Coin 

Ironware  and  machinery 

Liquors,  wines,  and  beer 

Flour  

Drugs  and  perfumery 

Provisions 

Textiles  other  than  cotton . .    . . 


Values. 


Pesos. 
982, 523 
588,  526 
193,  678 
176,  276 
153.218 
118,  780 

81,715 

loi,  331 


Exports. 


Values. 


I       Pests. 
Coffee 3.  545. 7^3 


Indigo 

Sugar 

Silver  crude  and  in  ore 

Balsam 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 


I,254,2(M 

309,926 
182,243 

71,876 

131.956 


Commerce  of  Salvador^  by  principal  articles^  in  18^. 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Cotton  thread 

Cotton  textiles 

Boots  and  shoes,  and  shoe  find- 
ings   

Comestibles 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Hardware 

Flour 

Woolen  textiles 

Linen  textiles 

Glass  and  crockery 

Wines 

Beer,  spirits,  and  other  liquors. 

Machinery 

Coined  money 

Furniture 


Values. 


Articles. 


Values. 


Pesos. 

14.  523 
852. 378 

22,  141 

56,817    I 

64,779    I 
119,602    ' 

i6g,  296 
33.622  ' 

14,  199  I 
38,491   I 

81,  502  I 

85, 581 

39.  279 
191,  986 

37.366 


IMPORTS — continued 

Petroleum 

Paper  and  stationer}' . . 

Silk  textures 

Hats 

Free  articles 

Sundries 

EXPORTS. 

Indigo 

Sugar  

Balsam 

Coffee 

Coined  money 

Silver,  crude 

Tobacco  

Spermaceti  candles  . . . 


Pesos. 

24,315 
29,961 

32,589 

29,  527 

306,  787 

84*590 

1,053,352 
290,  156 

35.  783 

4,  268. 743 

1,352,950 

204, 747 

211. 641 

45.020 


The  subjoined  table,  derived  from  statistics  of  the  United  States, 
gives  its  commerce  with  Salvador  for  5  years,  ending  June  30: 


Imports  into  the  United 
States 

Domestic  exports  from 
the  United  States 


i886-'87. 


i887-'88. 


Dollars. 
1.059.  341 


Dollars. 
1.473.430 


i888-'89. 


Dollars. 


1889-90. 


Dollars. 


i89o-'9x. 


Dollars. 


1,662,162       1,453,958         1, 783^066 


477,175     645,302     690,884 


886,231 


1, 134, 995 


The  principal  articles    imported    into   the    United    States  in 
1890-91   were:    Coffee,   $1,670,869;    sugar,    $49,844;    indigo. 
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$25,104.  The  exports  to  Salvador  for  the  same  year  were:  of 
flour,  $273,162;  manufactures  of  cotton,  $218,718;  firearms, 
$46451;  iron  and  steel,  and  other  manufactures  of,  $152,057; 
wood,  and  manufactures  of,  $48,747,  and  explosives,  $45,424. 

Money ^  IV eights^  and  Measures, — The  peso  of  100  centavos, 
equal  to  64.9  cents.  United  States  coin  (July  1,  1892),  is  the 
monetary  unit.  The  coins  of  England,  France,  Spain,  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean  pesos  cir- 
culate freely. 

According  to  the  decree  of  February,  1883,  establishing  the 
mint,  the  gold  coins  were  fo  be  the  20,  1  o,  5,  and  2^  peso  pieces 
and  the  silver  coins  the  peso  fuerte,  subdivided  into  5  reales  or  50 
centavos,  2  reales  or  20  centavos,  1  real  or  1  o  centavos,  and  ^  real 
or  5  centavos;  and  there  were  to  be  coined  copper  coins  of  1 
centavo,  5  grammes  each,  to  the  amount  of  $  1 5,000. 

The  weights  in  use  are  the  libra,  1 .0 1 4  pounds  avoirdupois ;  the 
quintal,  101.61  pounds  avoirdupois;  thearroba,  25.40  pounds  avoir- 
dupois; th»^  fanega,  \%  imperial  bushels.  The  vara,  the  unit  of 
measurem^^nt,  equals  32.91  inches;  the  milla,  1.1 537  miles;  the  j^ 
almud,  9.081  quarts;  the  botella  0.766  quart;  the  ligua,  12.29 
miles;  the  manzana  (fanegada),  1.726  acres. 

The  metric  system  was  adopted  by  decree  of  August  26,  1 885, 
but  is  not  in  general  use. 


Santo  Domingo. 


Santo  Domingo  is  the  name  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island 
of  Haiti,  originally  Espanola  or  Hispanola,  which,  next  to  Cuba, 
is  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Longitude  68°  to  75°, 
latitude  18°.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  north  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
south.  Santo  Domingo  has  more  than  double  the  area  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Spanish,  African,  and 
Indian  descent  and  use  the  Spanish  language. 

Executive. — President  is  elected  by  an  electoral  college  for  four 
years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  composed  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Public  Works,  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Legislative. — The  Legislature  is  composed  of  22  deputies,  chosen 
by  indirect  popular  vote. 

Each  of  the  6  provinces  and  5  maritime  districts  has  its  own 
governor.  The  governors  are  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided  over  by  pre- 
fects and  magistrates  appointed  by  the  President.  The  munici- 
pal corporations  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  foreigners  holding 
real  estate  are  eligible  to  office. 

Judicial. — The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  president  and  4  jus- 
tices, appointed  by  Congress,  and  an  Attorney-General  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  These  appointments  are  all  for 
the  presidential  term.  There  are  1 1  judicial  districts  (each  hav- 
ing its  own  tribunal),  subdivided  into  communes,  each  with  local 
justices  and  magistrates. 
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Area  and  Population, — Area,  18,045  English  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 416,871  (another  authority  estimates  the  number  of  people  at 
610,000).  The  country  is  divided  into  provinces  and  maritime 
districts  and  subdivided  into  communes,  cantons,  and  sections. 
The  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  has  a  population  of  25,000  inhab- 
itants; Puerto  Plata,  the  chief  port,  has  15,000  inhabitants.  Span- 
ish is  the  prevailing  language,  though  both  French  and  English  are 
spoken. 

Provinces. 


Santo  Domingo. 

Azua. 

Samana. 

Santiago. 

El  Seybo. 

Monte  Cristi 

La  Vega. 

Puerto  Plata. 

Macoris. 

Espaillat. 

Barahona. 

Religion, — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  recognized  by  the 
State,  but  all  others  are  tolerated. 

Education, — Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory. 
Schools,  primary  and  technical,  are  provided  by  the  Government 
and  municipal  corporations.  There  are  also  normal  schools  and 
colleges.  There  are  about  300  schools,  with  about  10,000  pupils. 
Several  literary  societies  exist  in  the  capital  and  other  towns.  About 
40  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  principally  from  customs  duties.  Rev- 
enue for  1889,  $  1, 53 1 ,284,  and  expenditures,  $  i,/| 08,543.  Foreign 
debt  amounts  to  ;^7 14,300.  A  new  loan  of  ;^770,ooo  has  lately 
been  obtained.  The  internal  debt  is  1,282,952  pesos,  and  there 
are  besides  other  internal  obligations  amounting  to  1,648^23  pesos. 

Jrmy  and  Navy, — The  army  consists  of  a  small  force  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  One  regiment  is  stationed  in  each  province. 
There  is  also  a  reserve  corps.  The  Republic  possesses  one  man-of- 
war. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  chief  products  are  tobacco,  coffee, 
cacao,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  increas- 
ing. There  are  twenty-one  sugar  factories,  the  principal  estates 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  Macoris,  and  Azua.     Santo 
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Domingo  is  rich  in  mines,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  tropical  fruits, 
and  vegetables. 

Communications. — There  are  about  62  miles  of  completed  railway 
in  the  Republic  between  Sanchez  on  Samana  Bay  and  La  Vega 
and  a  road  between  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Cristobal  is  under  con- 
struction for  25  miles,  with  an  extension  of  65  miles  to  Azua  pro- 
jected, called  the  San  Domingo  Shore  Line,  an  American  com- 
pany. Other  railways  projected  or  contracted  for  are  the  Frontier 
Line,  Barahona,  San  Juan,  and  Manzanilla,  190  miles  in  length; 
the  Dominican  Eastern  Railway  (English),  200  miles  in  length, 
and  the  Central  Railroad,  Santo  Domingo  to  Puerto  Plata,  156 
miles  long,  or  a  total  of  61 1  miles  of  railway  projected.  The  in- 
terior of  the  country  is  traversed  by  good  wagon  roads.  The  three 
lines  of  telegraph,  under  the  control  of  the  Antilles  Telegraph 
Company,  are  298  miles  in  length;  one  extends  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  Puerto  Plata,  another  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega,  and  the 
third  from  Santiago  to  Monte  Cristi.  Cable  communication  is  by 
means  of  the  French  Submarine  Telegraphic  Company,  and  the 
cable  for  South  America  crosses  the  island.  There  is  steamship 
communication  with  the  West  India  Islands,  Europe,  and  North 
and  South  America.  Telephonic  communication  exists  in  the 
capital.  Number  of  letters  and  parcels  transmitted  by  the  46  sub- 
ordinate and  12  general  post-offices  in  1889  was  387,324. 

Banking, — A  bank  connected  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  Paris 
has  been  established  at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  with  agencies 
at  Puerto  Plata  and  other  cities  of  the  Republic. 

Navigation. — In  1889,  286  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  185,364 
tons,  cleared  from  the  ports  of  Puerto  Plata  and  Santo  Domingo, 
and  in  1890  the  clearances  from  these  ports  were  329  vessels,  of 
222,640  tons  burden. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Santo  Domingo  is  mainly  with 
the  United  States,  Spain,  England,  France,  the  Danish  Antilles, 
and  Germany.     The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  logwood,  cacao» 
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tobacco,  mahogany,  and  sugar.  The  main  imports  are  cottons, 
linens,  woolens,  hardware,  machinery,  railway  material,  rice,  bread 
stuffs,  canned  goods,  etc. 


Commerce  of  Santo  Domingo^  i88y  to  i8go. 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Pesot. 
2,  056,  928 
1,992,884 
2.  344,  484 
2,  406,  769 


Exports. 


Pesos. 
2,  660,  471 

2,  520,  783 

2. 957,  764 

3,  895, 109 


Exports,  by  quantities^  of  the  chief  products  of  the  Republic,  i88j  to  igSg. 


Articles. 


Sugar  . . 
Tobacco 
Cacao  . . 
Coffee  . . 


Quintals, 
^Qlby  142 

175.  637 
9»73I 

2,553 


QutHials, 
388,  103 

118,  173 
14.  582 
13.217 


Quintals. 

450.  855 

52,415 

13,  191 

9.  "5 


Santo  Domingo's  commerce  with  the  United  States,  from  the 
latter's  official  returns,  for  the  last  six  fiscal  years  is  indicated  by 
the  subjoined  table  : 


Imports  into  the  United 
States 

Domestic  exports  from 
the  United  States 


1886. 


Dollars. 
I,  656,  131 

1.017,285 


1887. 


x888. 


1889. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 
I,  454,  261 


1,380,1261,459,392 
1,014.414      792,56011,150,651 


1890. 


Dollars^ 
1.951,013 

926,651 


1S91. 


Dollars. 
I,  699,  935 

I,  006,  388 


Its  leading  imports  into  the  United  States  were,  in  iSqo-'qi  : 
Sugar,  $1,282,631 ;  hides  and  skins,  $95,503;  dyewoods,  $81,014; 
coffee,  $51,972,  and  woods,  unmanufectured,  $66,345. 

The  exports  therefrom  to  Santo  Domingo  were  in  the  same 

year,  principally :  Iron  and  steel,  and  their  manufactures,  $205,01 1; 
Bull.  50 15 
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wheat  flour,  $206,239;  wood  and  its  manufactures,  $103,706,  cot- 
tons, $52,917;  meat  and  dairy  products,  $147^.60,  and  fish, 
$60,858. 

Money^  IVeights^  and  Measures. — The  money  in  use  is  mainly 
that  of  the  United  States,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  France,  though 
contracts  have  just  been  concluded  for  providing  a  national  coin- 
age. The  metric  system  is  used.  Among  the  old  weights  and 
measures  the  quintal  of  4  arrobas  =11014  pounds  avoirdupois;  the 
arrobaof  32  cuartillos,  for  liquids  =14.11  gallons. 


The  United  States. 


Executive. — The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
the  electoral  college,  whose  members  are  directly  elected  by  the 
people.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  six  secretaries — 
of  State^  of  Treasury,  of  War,  of  Navy,  of  Interior,  of  Agricul- 
ture— ^and  an  Attorney-General  and  Postmaster-General.  The 
Vice-President  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  $50,000  and  that  of  the 
Vice-President  $8,000  per  year. 

Legislative. — The  Congress  is  composed  of  two  branches — ^the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — ^which  meet  annually  the 
first  Monday  in  December.  The  Representatives  are  chosen  for 
two  years  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  the  Senators,  who 
serve  for  six  years,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  There 
are  356  Representatives  and  88  Senators. 

Judicial. — The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
eight  associate  justices,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate.  There  are  also  circuit  and  district  courts 
which  sit  in  all  the  States.  Each  State  has  its  own  system  of 
courts  and  procedure  for  domestic  af&irs. 

Finance. — The  revenues  of  the  United  States  from  all  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  were  $425,868,260, 
the  principal  sources  of  revenue  being  as  follows:  Customs, 
$177^.52,964;  internal  revenue,  $153»97 1^073;  Postal  service, 
$70,930^4.76;  profits  on  coinage,  etc.,  $2,020,512;  sales  of  public 
lands,  $3,261,876;  consular,  patent,  and  other  fees,  $3^130,437; 
other  sources,  $  1 5, 1 00,92  2. 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  were  $4155953^807, 
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the  principal  items  being:  Pensions,  $134,583,053;  the  array  and 
navy,  $76,069,595;  Indians,  $11,150,578;  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  $23,378,116;  postal  service,  $70,930476;  other  expendi- 
tures, $109,841,989. 

Public  Debt. — The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  June  30, 
1892,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was  $814,526463.60. 

Banking. — There  were  in  1891  3,677  national  banks  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  capital  stock  amounting  to  $677426,870; 
resources,  gross  deposits,  $2,039,180,188;  loans  and  discounts, 
$1,989,354,239.  There  were  also  4,515  banking  institutions  not 
included  in  the  national-banking  system,  having  a  capital  of 
$326,656,607;  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $291,545,123;  de- 
posits, $2,539,256,699. 

Railroads  and  telegraph. — In  1891  there  were  166,817  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  and  1 1,030  miles  of  street  railway.  In  1890 
there  were  254,1 10  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  using  807,589  miles 
of  wire,  over  which  were  sent  80,000,000  messages.  There  were 
759  telephone  exchanges,  using  193,213  miles  of  wire,  operated 
by  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION. 


The  area  of  the  United  States  is  about  3,557,000  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1890  was  62,654,045;  in  1880  it  was  50497,057. 

Area  and  population^  by  States  and  Territories^  with  increase  in  population  since  1880, 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colunibia 
Florida 


Sq.  miles. 

52,  250 

531.  409 
113,020 

53.  850 
158,  360 

103. 925 

4,990 

2.050 

70 

58, 680 


Population. 


1890. 


1,513,017 

31,  795 
59,  620 

1, 128, 179 

I,  208,  130 

412, 198 

746,  258 

168,  493 

230,  392 

391,422 


z88o. 


I,  262,  505 

30,  178 

40,440 

802,  525 

864,694 

194.  327 
622, 700 

146,  608 

177,624 

269,  493 


Increase  from  1880  to 
1890. 


Number.        Pa*  cent 


250,512 


19-84 


19, 180 

47.43 

325, 654 

40.58 

343. 436 

39-72 

217,  871 

112. 13 

123.  558 

19.84 

21,  885 

14.93 

52.  768 

29-71 

121, 929 

45.24 
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Ana  and  population^  by  States  and  Territorua,  Ttnih  increase  in  pcputation  $ince  i88a — 

Continued. 


Sutes  and  Territories. 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland ■ 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Population. 

Increase  from  z88o  to 
1800. 

Area. 

1 

1890. 

1880.         1 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Sq.  milt*. 

59. 475 

I. 837. 353 

I,  542, 180 

295.  173 

19.14 

84,800 

84.  385 

32, 610 

51. 775 

158.  77 

56.  650 

3.826,351 

3.077,871 

748, 480 

24.32 

36.  350 

2,  192,  404 

1,978.301 

214. 103 

10.82 

56,025 

1,911,896 

1,624,615 

287,  281 

17.68 

82,080 

1,427,096 

996,096 

431,000 

43.27 

40,400 

I.  858,  635 

1, 648,  690 

209.945 

12.73 

48.720 

I,  118,  587 

939.  946 

178.641 

19.  OT 

33.040 

661,086 

648,  936 

12, 150 

1.87 

12,210 

1,042,390 

934,943 

107, 447 

11.49 

8.315 

2,  238,  943 

1.783.085 

455.  858 

25.  57 

58,915 

2, 093.  889 

1.636,937 

456. 952 

27.92 

83, 365 

I,  301,  826 

780,  773 

521. 053 

66.74 

46, 810 

I,  289, 600 

1. 131.  597 

158, 003 

13.96 

69.415 

2, 679, 184 

2, 168,  380 

510,804 

23.56 

146, 080 

132,159 

39. 159 

93.000 

237. 49 

77.  510 

1, 058, 910 

452, 402 

606,  508 

134-06 

no,  700 

45.  761 

62,  266 

16.  505 

26.51 

9.305 

376.  530 

346.991 

29.  539 

8.51 

7.815 

i»  444. 933 

1. 131. 116 

313.817 

27.74 

122,  580 

153.  593 

"9.  565 

34,028 

28.46 

49. 170 

5. 997,  853 

5.082,871 

914, 982 

18.00 

52.  250 

1,617,947 

^.  399.  750 

218, 197 

15.59 

70,  795 

182,  719 

36.909 

145.  810 

395. 05 

41,060 

3. 672,  316 

3, 198, 062 

474.  254 

14.83 

39. 030 
96.030 

61,  834 
313.  767 

61.  834 
138,999 

174,  768 

79.53 

45.215 

5,  258, 014 

4,  282,  891 

975.  123 

22.77 

1.250 

345.506 

276.  531 

68,  975 

24.94 

30,  570 

1, 151, 149 

995,  577 

155,572 

15.63 

77. 650 

328,  808 

98,268 

230,  540 

234.60 

42, 050 

I.  767,  518 

1.542,359 

225. 159 

14.60 

265,  780 

2.  235,  523 

I.  591.  749 

643.  774 

40.44 

84, 970 

207, 905 

143.  963 

63.942 

44.42 

9.565 

332. 422 

332, 286 

136 

0.04 

42, 450 

1.655,980 

1,512,565 

143.415 

9.48 

69,180 

349.390 

75.  "6 

274.  274 

365. 13 

24.780 

762,  794 

618,457 

144.  337 

23.34 

56,040 

1, 686,  880 

I.  315. 497 

371. 383 

28.23 

97,890 

60,705 

20,  789 

39,  916 

192. 01 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1892. 


[Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  189s.] 

The  value  of  our  foreign  commerce — imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise — during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  greater  than  for 
any  previous  year.     It  amounted  to  $1,857,680,610,  as  against 
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$1,729,397,006  during  the  fiscal  year  1891,  an  increase  of 
$  1 28,283,604. 

The  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $827,402,462,  as  against  $844,916,196  during  the 
fiscal  year  1891,  a  decrease  of  $17,513,734. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  commerce,  amounting 
to  $1,030,278,148,  as  against  $884,480,810  during  the  fiscal  year 
1891,  an  increase  of  $145,797,338. 

The  exports  exceeded  the  imports  of  merchandise  $202,875,686. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and 
specie  during  the  last  four  years  ending  J  une  30  is  as  follows : 


Merchandise 


Exports — 
Domestic 
foreign . . 


Imports 


Total 


Excess  of  exports. 
Excess  of  imports. 


1889. 


Dollars. 

730, 282, 609 

12,  118,766 


742, 401.  375 

745,131,652 


2,  730,  277 


I 


1890. 


Dollars. 
845.  293,  828 
12,  534.  856 


857,  828, 684 
789,310,409 


68,  518,  275 


1891. 


Dollars. 
872,  270,  283 
12,  210,  527 


884,  480.  810 
844,  916,  196 


39.  564.  614 


X89S. 


Dollars. 
1,015.732,011 
14,  546, 137 


1,030,278.14s 
827,  402, 462 


202, 875, 686 


Specie. 


1889. 

X890. 

1891. 

189a. 

Exports — 

Gold 

Dollar: 
59,  952,  285 
36,  689,  248 

Dollars. 
17.274,491 
34,  873, 929 

Dolors. 
86. 362, 654 
22,  590,  988 

Dollav. 

50,  195.  327 
32.  810.  559 

Silver 

Total 

Imports- 
Gold 

96.  641,  533 

52.  148,  420 

108,  953,  642 

83,005,886 

10,  284,  858 
18,678,215 

12,  943.  342 

21,  032,  984 

18,  232,  567 
18,  026,  880 

48. 699, 454 
19. 955. 086 

Silver 

Total 

Excess  of  exports 

Excess  of  imports 

28,  963,  073 
67,  678,  460 

33. 976,  326 

18.172,094 

36,  259, 447 
72, 694,  195 

69, 654,  540 
I3i  351. 346 
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232  THE    UNITED    STATES. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  our  total  trade  in  mer- 
chandise with  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $655,616,213, 
of  which  the  value  of  exports  was  $499*315,332,  and  the  value 
of    imports    $156,300,881,    showing    an    excess  in    exports    of 

$343'OiM5i- 

Our  import  and  export  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  forms 

35.3  per  cent  of  such  trade  with  all  nations,  and  about  53  per  cent 

of  such  trade  with  all  Europe.     Our  trade  with  North  America, 

including  the  West  Indies,  stands  next  in  value,  followed  by  that 

with  South  America  and  that  with  Asia  and  Oceanica.    Our  trade 

with  Germany  showed  an  excess  of  exports  of  $22,614,005,  with 

France  of  $30,571,914,  and  with  Belgium  and  the   Netherlands 

together  of  $69,083,970. 

In  our  total  trade  with  Europe  the  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports was  $458,994,68 1 . 

Our  commerce  in  merchandise  with  North  America,  including 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to 
$279,620,365,  of  which  the  value  of  imports  was  $174,054,181, 
and  of  exports  $  105,566, 184,  an  excess  of  imports  of  $68,487,997; 
but  if  our  export  trade  by  land  carriage  with  Mexico  and  Canada 
had  been  correctly  ascertained,  by  means  of  an  adequate  law  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
countries  of  North  America  would  appear  about  $133,000,000, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the 
same  countries  would  be  about  $307,000,000,  which  would  reduce 
the  excess  of  imports  to  about  $4 1 ,000,000  instead  of  $68,000,000 
as  it  now  appears. 

Our  total  trade  with  South  America  in  merchandise  amounted 
to  $  1 83,875,373,  of  which  the  value  of  imports  was  $  1 50,727,759, 
and  of  exports  $33,147,614,  an  excess  of  imports  of  $1 17,580,145. 
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Decrease. 

Dollars. 

fireadstuil^ 26,  804,  271 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 2, 004, 489 

Ore,  gold  and  silver  bearing i,  939,  434 

Fruits,  including  nuts i,  624,  754 

Furs  and  fur  skins i,  425.  229 

Vegetable  oils i,  369,  505 

Fish 1.044,  205 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  domestic  exports  to — 

Dollars. 

France 10,  813,  735 

Germany 7,  369,  766 

China 5,  756,  518 

Brazil 2, 146,  777 

Spain 1,871, 620 

British  Australasia i,  723,  598 

Mexico   I,  532, 972 

Central  American  States i,  475, 641 

Netherlands i,  329,  226 

And  a  decrease  to — 

Dollar*. 

Argentine  Republic 5,  604,  552 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 2, 859,  202 

Russia  in  Europe 2,  769,  553 

British  North  American  Possessions i,  198, 939 

VALUB   OF   DOMESTIC    EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  exports  during 
the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  as  follows: 


Cotton,  and  manufactures  of     

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dair>' 

products 

Breadstuff's 

Mineral  oils 

Animals 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of, 

including  ore 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Coal 


1889. 


1890. 


Dollars. 
247, 987. 9M 

104,  122,444 
123,  876,661 

49*913,677 

18,  374,  805 

21.  156,  109 
26, 910, 672 
22, 609,  668 
10.  747,  710 
6,  690, 479 


Dollars. 
260,  968,  069 

136,  264,  506 

154,925,927 
51,403,089 

33,638,128 

25,  542,  208 
28, 274,  529 
25,355.601 
12,  438,  847 

6,  856, 088 


1891. 


Dollars. 

304,  317,  75S 

139,017,471 

128, 121,656 

52, 026,  734 

32,  935, 086 

28,  909,  614 
26,  270, 040 
25,  220, 472 
13,  278,  847 
8,391  026 
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Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Copper  ore 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines. 

Fish 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of,  not  in- 
cluding ore 

Vegetable  oils 

Total  

Value  of  all  domestic  exports 

Per  cent  of  enumerated  articles  to  total . 


1889. 

1890. 

189X. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

6,  927,  912 

7,518,258 

7, 999, 926 
6, 053,  236 

7. 452, 094 
7, 260, 893 

2,117,533 

3,029.413 

7.099,78« 

5,  542.  753 
5, 969.  235 

6,  224, 504 
6, 040,  826 

6. 545. 354 
4,996,621 

3,  777.  525 

4,  590, 931 

4, 668, 140 

2.  348, 954 
I,  585.  783 

2,  349.  392 
5,  672, 441 

4. 614, 597 
4,302,936 

668, 178, 092 

777, 627, 661 

805. 429, 124 

730,  282, 609 

845,  293,  828 

872, 270, 283 

91.50 

91.99 

92.34 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  CLASSIFIED. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  during  the  two  years  ending 
J  une  30, 1 89 1 ,  classified  by  groups,  according  to  character  of  produc- 
tions was  as  follows : 


1890. 

1891. 

Values. 

Per  cent. 

Values. 

Percent. 

Products  of  agriculture 

Products  of  manufacture 

Products  of  mining  (including 
mineral  oils) 

Dollars. 

629,785.917 
151,131,297 

22,  351.  746 
29,  473,  084 

7, 496, 044 

5,055.740 

74.51 
17.88 

2.64 

3.48 

.89 
.60 

Dollars. 
642,751,344 
168,927.315 

22,  054,  970 

28,715.713 
6,  208.  577 
3. 612.  364 

73.69 
19-37 

2.53 

3.29 

.71 

.41 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  the  fisheries 

Other  Droducts 

Total 

845,  293,  828 

100.00 

872,  270,  283 

100.00 

IMPORTS. 


The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  $844,916,196,  an  increase 
of  $55,605,807  over  the  preceding  year,  being  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  free  merchandise  of  $100,572,723  and  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  dutiable  merchandise  of  $44,966,936. 

The  material  increase  or  decrease  in  value  of  the  principal  classes 
of  imports  was  as  follows : 
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Increase, 

Free  of  duty : 

Sugar  and  molasses  (except  from  Hawaiian  Islands  (made  free  Dollars, 

by  newtariff) 45.  333,  773 

Coffee 17,  856,  345 

Textile  grasses  and  fibrous  vegetable  substances 14, 6o8»  019 

Hides  and  skins  other  thaa  furs 6, 048,  873 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 4,  825,  324 

Fruits,  including  nuts 3,  555, 144 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude 3, 166,  292 

Dutiable : 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 11,  575,  966 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures  of 2, 988,  588 

Wool,  unmanufactured 2,  967,  289 

Vegetables 2, 621, 000 

Decrease. 

Free  of  duty :  Dollars. 

Silk,  unmanufactured  5,  249, 450 

Dutiable  : 

Sugar  and  molasses  (caused  by  transfer  to  free  list) 36, 942, 172 

Wool,  and  manufactures  ot 15,  522,  352 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  substances 13,  863, 081 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  manufactures  of 4,  397, 185 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  materials  for  (caused  by  transfer 

in  part  to  free  list) 2,  725,  722 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  our  imports  in  1 89 1  over 
1890  from — 

Dollars. 

Brazil 23, 911,  839 

The  West  Indies 8, 457, 464 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 8,  234, 346 

Mexico ' 4, 605, 077 

China 3, 061,  379 

British  East  Indies 2,  552,  670 

British  Australasia i,  961,  345 

Central  American  States i,  746, 678 

Hawaiian  Islands i,  581, 689 

And  a  decrease  from — 

Dollffrs. 

Philippine  Islands 6, 425, 417 

Netherlands 4,  607, 059 

Japan i,  794, 126 

Germany i,  521,  300 
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IMPORTS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

The  value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  and 
the  duty  collected  thereon,  during  the  last  five  fiscal  years,  have  been 
as  follows : 


Year  endliur  June 

Value  of  merchandise. 

Duty 
collected. 

Avenge  rate  collected 
on— 

30— 

Free  of  duty. 

Dutiable. 

D««i«bl..      J~5^ 

i88s 

Dollars. 
192,  912,  234 

211,  530,  759 

235. 093, 659 
244, 104, 852 

256,  574, 630 
266, 103, 047 
388, 064,  404 

Dollars. 
386,  667,  820 

413,778,055 
450.  325,  322 
468,  143,  774 
484,  856,  768 
507,  571,  764 

466,455,173 

Dollars. 
177,  319.  550 
188,  379,  397 
212,032,424 
213,  509,  802 
218,  701,  774 
225,317,076 
215,  790,686 

Percent.     [     Percent. 
45.  86            30. 59 
4c.  cc              ao. « 

'•^^j ..••• 

1886 

1887 

47.10 
4§.  6^ 

31.02 

20.00 

& wwy  ....a 

1888 

i88q 

4^.  13                20.^0 

*"^'^7 

i8qo 

44.41 
46.  26 

29.12 
25.25 

*  ^^f^ 

1801 

*^v* 

TRADE  WITH  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Our  total  imports  of  merchandise  from  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  American  States,  British  Honduras,  and  the  West  Indies, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1891,  amounted  to  $242,512,577,  or  28.70 
per  cent  of  our  total  imports  of  merchandise. 

The  value  of  our  exports  of  merchandise  to  these  same  countries 
during  the  same  period  was  $90,413,516,  or  10.22  percent  of  the 
value  of  our  total  exports  of  merchandise. 

Our  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  fi'om  and  to  these 
countries,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $332,926,093,  or 
19.26  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  our  imports  of  merchandise 
fi'om  these  countries  over  our  exports  to  them  amounted  to 
$152,099,061.  In  other  words,  our  imports  of  merchandise  were 
72.84  per  cent  and  exports  27.16  of  the  total  trade  with  these 
countries,  and  we  imported  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $2.68  for 
every  dollar  in  value  exported  to  these  countries. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  fis* 
cal  year  1890  was  $108,054,472.  For  the  fiscal  year  1889  this 
<!xcess  was  $  1 1 7,9 1 7,883. 
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Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico, 
Central  America ^  West  Indies^  and  South  America^  and  the  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports 
during  the  years  ending  June  JO ^  i88g^  i8go^  i8gi. 

18©9. 


Countries  from  which  Imported  and 
to  which  exported. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

domestic  and 

foreign. 

Excess  of  im-       Excess  of 
ports.          1     exports. 

Mexico 

Dollars. 
21,253,601 
211,465 

Dollars. 
*II,486,  896 

369.  598 

1 

Dollars.              Dollars. 
0.  766.  70^     

British  Honduras 

V.  i^'^y  i^^j 

158. 133 

Central  American  States — 
Guatemala 

2,  346.  685 
I,  747,  246 
I,  442,  365 
I,  662,  162 
1,315.561 

994.701 
I,  009,  687 

983.  164 
701,  196 

637.  175 

1,351.984 

737.  559 
459.  201 
960.966 
578. 386 

Nicarafirua 

Costa  Rica 

Salvador 

Honduras 

Total 

8, 414, 019 

4.  325.  923 

4. 088, 096 

i 

West  Indies — 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 

55.  837.  996 

15.985.  562 

6. 123,  775 

13,  916,  242 
8,  388, 106 
8.  535.  805 

41,921,754 
7.  597. 456 

British  West  Indies 

All  other 

2, 412. 030 

Total 

77. 947.  333 

30,  840, 153 

47, 107, 180 

Colombia 

4.263,519 
10,  392.  569 

3,  8m,  017 
3,  738.  961 

442,  502 
6,  653,  608 

Venezuela 

Guianas  : 

British 

4.  526, 181 

460,  243 

13.  366 

I,  696,  269 
262,  575 
147.  732 

2,  829, 912 
197, 668 

Dutch 

French 

134.  366 

Total  Guianas 

4,  999,  790 

2. 106,  576 

2,  893,  214 

Brazil 

60, 403,  804 

2, 986, 964 

5, 454, 618 

2,  622,  625 

2,  126 

314.  032 
695,005 

9.  351.081 
2, 192,  848 
9,  293,  856 

2, 972,  794 

6.838 

780,  835 

756,211 

51,052,723 
794,116 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republics 

Chile 

3,  839.  238 

350, 169 

4.712 

466,  803 

61.  206 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Ecuador  

Total  South  America. . . . 

92,  135,  052 

35,021,017 

57,114,035 

Total  of  srrouD 

199,961,470 

82, 043,  587 

117,917.883 

Total  of  imports  and  exports 
from  and  to  all  countries. . . . 

745,131.652 

742. 401,  375 

2,  730,  277 

Per  cent  of  above  g^oup 

26.84 

11.05 

^Exports  to  Mexico  defective  owing  to  absence  of  law  providing  lor  collection  of  statistics  of  exp  ort 
^  land  carriage. 
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Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Afexico, 
Central  America y  West  Indies^  and  South  America^  etc. — Continued. 

1800. 


Countries  from  which  imported  and 
to  which  exported. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

domestic  and 

foreign. 

Excess  of  ira-       Excess  of 
ports.               exports. 

Mexico ' 

Dollars, 
22,690,915 
186.  831 

Dollars, 
*I3,  285.  287 
354.  468 

Dollars.             DoUan. 
0.  dOS.  628    

British  Honduras 

V.  *T*'J.  *'•*' 

167, 637 

Central  American  States — 

Guatemala 

2,281,681 
1,655.690 
1,676,711 
1,453.958 
984.  404 

I.  xx^,  7IO             oac-  062 

Nicaragua  1  t  r . » t  -  -  - 

I.  373. 019 
1. 126. 170 

899,  546 
552, 024 

282,  671 
550,   541 

554. 412 
432,  380 

Costa  Rica 

Salvador 

Honduras 

Total 

8, 052, 444 

5,  296, 478 

2.  775. 966 

» 

West  Indies 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  .... 

57,855,217 

14,  865, 018 

5,284,006 

15.381.953 

8,  288.  786 

9.  526, 483 

42, 473,  264 
6.  576,  232 
.      .... 

British  AVest  Indies 

All  other 

4.  242. 477 

Total 

78, 004,  241 

33, 197,  222 

44,  807, 019 

South  America — 

Colombia 

3,  575,  253 
10, 966,  765 

2, 585, 828 
4, 028.  583 

989. 425 
6, 938, 182 

Venezuela 

Guianas : 

British   

4,  326,  975 

574.  "4 

17.  647 

2. 106,  345 

279.  519 
160, 933 

2,  220,  630 
294,  595 

Dutch 

French  

U3t2B6 

Total  Guianas 

4, 918,  736 

2,  546.  797 

2.  371. 939 

Brazil 

59,  318,  756 

I.  754. 903 

5,401.697 

3, 183,  249 

30 

351,695 
535.060 

11.972,214 

3,  351,  874 

8,  887, 477 

3,  226,  364 

11.002 

1, 427,  301 
715.208 

47.  346,  542 

UrufiTuav   

1,596.971 

3. 485. 780 

43, 115 

w  •  ug  wo,^ 

Argentine  Republic 

Chile 

Bolivia 

10,072 

Peru 

1,075,606 

Ecuador  

180,14s 

Total  South  America.    . . 

90, 006, 144 

38,  752, 648 

51,253.496 

Total  of  irrouD 

198, 940.  575 

90,  886, 103      108,  054, 472 

Total  of  imports  and  exports 
from  and  to  all  countries .... 

789.  310. 409 

857,  828, 684 

68.518.275 

Per  cent  of  above  group 

25.20 

10.59 

*  See  footnote,  p.  237. 
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Value  of  imports  and  exports  0/ merchandise  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico ^ 
Central  A mericay  West  Indies^  and  South  America^  etc, — Continued. 

1891. 


Countries  from  wJiich  imported  and 
to  which  exported. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

domestic  and 

foreign. 

Excess  of  im- 
ports. 

Excess  of 
exports. 

Mexico 

Dollars. 

27,295,992 
219,090 

Dollars. 
*I4,  969,  620 
462,  839 

Dollars. 
12,  326,372 

Dollars. 

British  Honduras  . .  ^  t  - . .  t  t  ,  t  -  - 

243,  749 

Central  American  States — 
Guatemala 

2,  618,  199 

1,  705.  961 

2,  532,  305 
I,  783,  066 

1.159,591 

1, 997.  944 
1, 692, 942 

1,331,049 
1,150,460 

640,  921 

620,  255 

13.019 

I,  201,  256 

632,606 

518,670 

Nicaragua. 

Costa  Rica 

Salvador 

Honduras 

Total 

9,  799,  122 

6, 813, 316 

2,  985,  806 

West  Indies- 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  .... 

64,  878, 505 
16.  293,  184 

5,  290. 016 

14,  380, 122 

9,  799, 138 

10,  300, 191 

50,  498.  383 
6,514,046 

British  West  Indies 

All  other 

5.010,175 

Total 

86, 461,  705 

34.459,451 

52,  002,  254 

South  America — 

Colombia 

4.  765.  354 
12, 078,  541 

3, 182, 644 
4.  784. 956 

I.  582,  710 

7.  293,  585 

Venezuela 

Guianas: 

British 

4,  883,  206 

724,190 

46,  520 

I,  858,  742 
253. 983 
155. 954 

3, 024, 464 
470,  207 

Dutch 

French 

109, 434 

Total  Guianas 

5, 653.  916 

2,  268,  679 

3.  385,  237 

Brazil 

83,  230.  595 
2,  356,  739 
5, 976,  544 
3, 448,  290 

3.734 
386,  518 

836, 437 

14, 120,  246 

1.076,575 

2,  820, 035 

3, 145. 625 

6,380 

I.  399, 991 
903, 159 

69.110,349 
I,  280, 164 

3, 156,  509 
302, 665 

Urumiay 

■ 

Argentine  Republic 

Chile 

Bolivia 

2,646 

1,013,473 

66,  722 

Peru 

Ecuador  

118,736,668 

33,  708,  290 

85, 028,  378 

Total  of  ffrouD 

242,512,577 

90. 413,  516 

152,099,061 

Total  of  imports  and  exports 
from  and  to  all  countries  .... 

844, 916, 196 

883, 480,  810 

39.  564,  614 

Percent  of  above  group 

28.  70 

10.23 

*See  footnote,  page  237. 
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Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  vntk  Mexico, 
Central  America,  West  Indies^  and  South  America,  etc. — Continued. 


Countries  from  which  imported  and 
to  which  exported. 


Mexico 

British  Honduras, 


Central  American  States — 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica 

Salvador 

Honduras 


Total 


West  Indies — 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
British  West  Indies  . . . 
All  other 


Total 


South  America — 
Colombia . . . 
Venezuela  . 


Guianas: 
British 
Dutch  . 
French, 


Total  Guianas 


Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic, 

Chile 

Bolivia , 

Peru 

Ecuador , 


Total  South  America. 


Total  of  group 


Total  of  imports  and  exports 
from  and  to  all  countries  . . . 

Per  cent  of  above  group 


1893. 


Imports. 


Exports,  domes- 
tic and  foreign. 


Dollars. 
28.  107,  525 

233.  525 


Dollars. 
I4»  293, 999 


Excess  of  im- 
ports. 

Dollars. 
13,  813.  526 


Ezceasof 
exports. 

Dollart. 


473,906   1 240,381 


3. 182, 838 

1.  657.  873 

2,  086,  046 

2,  330.  702 
962,  329 


1,851,352 

I.  307.  179 
1,154,023 

I.  294,  268 

515.224 


10,  219,  788    !        6,  122.  046 


81.179,678 
12,440,132 

5»  986, 495 


20,  809,  573 
8, 130,  257 
9.  568, 473 


I.  331. 486 
350,694 
932, 023 

1,036.434 
447. 105 


4, 097,  742 


60,  370, 105 
4.  309.  875 


99,606,305   33,508,303  '  61,098,002 


4,  116,886  j   3,  134,  152 
10,325.338    4,049.155 


982,  734 
6,  276. 183 


4.  363.  204 

570. 193 
5.850 


4.  939.  247 


1.933.299 
337. 042 
156,727 


2,  427, 068 


118.633,604 
2,  480,  596 

5.  343.  798 
3,487,159 


591.  300 
809,  831 


150,  727,  759 


288,  894,  902 


827,  402. 462 


34.92 


14.  291,  873 

939. 030 
2, 927,  488 

3.  544.  707 
17.036 

1,007,035 

810,070 


33.  147, 614 


92,  545.  868 


2, 429,  905 
233. 151 


3.581,978 


150. 877 


2,  512, 179 


104,  341,  731 
I,  541.  566 
2. 416,  310 


117,580.145 


196.  349,  034 


1,030,278.148 


8.98 


57. 548 

17.036 

415. 735 

239 


202,875.686 


*  See  footnote,  p.  338. 

The  per  cent  of  our  commerce  with  these  countries,  as  comp&red  with  our  total  commerce  wii«  is 
1870,  30.83;  in  x88o,  x5-99f  and  in  1893,  30.53. 
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EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUPPS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  breadstuffs  from 
the  United  States  toward  Latin  America  at  different  periods  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  and  the  growth  of  the  trade : 


Mexico 

Central  America 

Danish  West  Indies. 
French  West  Indies. 
British  West  Indies. 
Dutch  West  Indies  . 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic. 

Chile 

Peru 

Ecuador  


Total 


1870. 


Dollars. 
2S6,  574 
105,  033 
129,  368 


3.  708,  376 
392.  292 
406,  316 


I,  343.  169 

535.  931 
229,  263 

291,  788 


2,711,985 

10,  285 

234,  975 

3.679 
114,032 


10.  501, 066 


1880. 


Dollars, 

773. 273 
865,  175 
300,  767 

738,413 
3, 024,  536 

314,  332 
562,  378 
156,049 

I.  187,  153 
528,  049 
292,  926 

752,159 

797,  615 

53.995 

19.  270 
3,  839,  231 

lo,  078 

40,  233 

2,635 

475,  604 


14.  733,  871 


1888/ 


Dollars* 

345, 048 
879, 8J4 
209,  964 

541,  531 
2,  716,  784 

179, 028 

635, 129 

143, 633 

1, 387, 752 

640,  190 

490, 798 

661, 507 

691,023 

66,  898 

31,155 

2,812,  281 

2,033 

5.981 

120,  109 

46,  284 

32.  297 


12,639,139 


X891/* 


Dollars, 

728,  636 
I,  345.  826 

209,  102 

673.  823 
3.887,175 

207,  815 
I,  223,  671 

222,  001 

874.  979 

748. 875 

336,  935 

I.  323,  773 

784.  739 

75.  928 

29,066 

4,386,  121 

2,368 

204 

117,441 

70,  106 

159,  109 


17,407,693 


*  This  does  not  Include  shipments  by  railroad. 

A  great  deal  of  flour  from  the  United  States  has  reached  Brazil 
and  the  West  Indies  by  way  of  Europe,  having  been  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Hamburg,  Southampton,  Liverpool,  Lisbon,  and 
the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  as  ballast,  and  from  there 
transshipped  again  across  the  Atlantic.  But  the  quantity  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain.  The  discrimination  in  the  import  dues  of 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  in  favor  of  merchandise  from  Spain  was 
the  cause  of  a  very  considerable  commerce  in  flour  by  way  of 
the  Spanish  ports.  Freights  by  the  Spanish  steamers  are  low, 
and  the  "nationalized"  Spanish  flour,  as  it  is  called,  had  an  ad- 
vantage of  at  least  $2.50  per  barrel  over  that  which  is  shipped 

direct 

Bull.  50 16 
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The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  sugars  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1890,  and 
1891 : 


Countries  from  which  imported. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil  

Central  American  Sta/es 

China 

Danish  West  Indies 

France 

French  West  Indies 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

British  North  American  Possessions 

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Hongkong 

British  Africa 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Mexico 

Netherlands  

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands   

All  other  countries 

Total 


1890. 

1891. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

I,  578,  494 

3,958,002 

498*  858 

I,  065,  409 

1,659,251 

5, 141. 123 

94.177 

51.031 

15.  407 

84,  141 

490,  284 

222,  955 

46.  381 

63,001 

124,  248 

9.030 

16,  098,  224 

12,976,842 

931,676 

453.  525 

130,  268 

210,  950 

8,910,130 

8,  871. 347 

4.  325.  370 

4, 866, 072 

11,456 

7.617 

1,055 

643 

381,  898 

63, 1  So 

11,559,142 

2, 828, 938 

27,  129 

35.442 

52.  761 

122,  263 

110,549 

200,043 

2,  722,  320 

3.492.  136 

1,715,460 

I,  282, 631 

39, 099,  670 

46, 829,  777 

3.  861,  247 

3,061,324 

6,  817,  866 

2, 121,320 

6 

36,260 

•loi,  263,  327 

♦98,055,052 

*Of  this  amount,  the  beet  sugar  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1890  was 
valued  at  $18,348,417,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1891  at  $18,232,377,  from  the 


following  sources: 


Countries. 


1890. 


I  Dollars. 

Austria I  i,  577,  244 

Belgium 498,  858 

France 21,  019 

Germany 16,  031, 431 

Netherlands |  52,  761 

United  Kingdom  and  possessions 167, 104 


18,  348,  417 


Z891. 


Dollars. 

3. 957.  310 

1,065,409 

60.755 

12,  891,  689 

122,  180 

134.934 


18,  232,  277 
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COFFEE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  coffee  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1890  and  1891 : 


Countries. 


Brazil , 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua , 

Salvador , 

China , 

Ecuador , 

Germany , 

England , 

France , 

Peru 

British  West  Indies , 

British  East  Indies 

British  possessions  in  Africa  and 

adjacent  islands 

British  possessions,  all  other  . . . . . 

Haiti 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Liberia .^ 

Mexico 

Netherlands  

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Portugal 

Sanio  Domingo 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Colombia ; 

Venezuela 

All  other  countries  and  ports  in 

Asia   

Ail  other  countries  and  ports  in 

Africa  

All  other  islands  and  ports 


Total 


1890. 


Quantity. 


PouneU. 

1 10,  005,  021 

6,  896,  680 

11,847,909 

202,  641 

3.  735,  196 
8, 096,  372 

531.  707 
514,011 

12,281,947 
8,  623,  252 
6,  353.  207 


4,  872,  736 
427,  738 

24,890 

4,  719,  816 

6,701,650 

90,  238 

89,  562 

20,  666, 975 

6, 048,  964 

149.  354 
15,635,563 

74,  006 

242, 954 

6,436 

635.  841 

ii.974»579 
57,420,471 

8,000 

10, 161 
271, 243 


499, 159,  120 


Value. 


Dollars. 
45,  664,  127 

I,  337.  279 
I,  988,  423 

39,  456 
642,  467 

1,  305,  894 

104.544 
81,  863 

2.  076,  496 

1.438,593 
1,060,  911 


803,  281 
78,  453 

4.598 
1,011,558 

I,  270,  247 
17.  542 

14.005 
3,542,851 

1.  236,  979 

25,006 

2,  757,  876 

10,  787 

49.443 
1, 120 

140, 435 
I,  849, 441 
9,  662,  207 

1,636 

2,356 
47,  558 


78,  267,  432 


1891, 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
327,  403,  880 

11,  129.390 
13,715,289 

53,  507 

1,  490,  682 

10, 498, 931 

593.  521 
982,  651 
433.  284 
933,  618 

8,  909,  175 
18, 432 

5,073,444 
609,385 

2,417 
3,  354, 106 

12,  642,  544 

23, 401 

60,  289 

28, 489,  632 

2,  287,  978 

13,  775 

15,459,942 

12, 842 

263,  683 

17, 162 

174.  174 
14,  549, 168 

60,  217,  980 

24,000 

6,  500 
83, 650 


519,528,432 


Value. 


Dollars. 
62,  022,  022 
2,094,  178 
2,  275,  107 

9.845 

235,  354 

1,  670,  869 

119.599 

159.085 

87.  865 

198,  802 

1. 644,  374 
3,260 

817.  833 
112, 178 

384 
728,  266 

1,988,943 

5,001 

12.815 

5, 094,  839 

498,  327 

2,783 

2,  9^6, 975 

2,088 

51,972 

1,942 

39,  686 

2,491,811 

10,  814,  874 

5,306 

1,055 
16,  339 


96,  123,  777 


U  ruguay  • 


Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  is  bounded  on  die 
north  and  northeast  by  Brazil,  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  west  by  the  Uruguay,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Argentine  Republic.  Latitude  30°  to  35°  south,  lon- 
gitude 53°  to  58°  west.  It  is  a  vast  undulating  plain,  well  wat- 
ered by  fine  navigable  streams.  The  central  part  of  the  Republic 
is  broken  by  hill  ranges,  which  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
clay,  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite.  The  climate  is  generally  humid, 
but  temperate  and  healthy.  The  plains,  so  admirably  adapted  to 
agriculture,  remain,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated  and  are  roamed 
over  by  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Executive. — The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years  by  a 
majority  of  the  General  Legislative  Assembly  in  joint  session.  He 
is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  ministers,  viz :  Government,  Foreign 
Relations,  Finance,  War  and  Marine,  and  Justice,  Worship,  and 
Public  Instruction. 

Legislative. — The  Congress,  or  General  Legislative  Assembly,  is 
composed  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Represent- 
atives, which  are  in  session  annually  from  February  15  to  July  15. 
The  representatives  are  chosen  for  3  years  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
every  3,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults  who  can  read  and  write. 
The  senators  are  elected  by  the  people,  there  being  one  senator 
for  each  department,  chosen  for  6  years,  one-third  retiring  every  2 
years.     There  were  53  representatives  and  19  senators  in  1889. 

Judicial. — The  constitution  vests  the  power  in  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  but,  this  court  not  having  been  established,  the  power 
344 
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is  exercised  by  the  Superior  Tribunal  of  Appeals,  composed  of 
six  members.  The  minor  courts  are  those  of  19  departmental 
law  judges  and  3  civil,  2  commercial,  2  criminal  courts,  and  1  of 
correction. 

j^rea  and  Population. — The  area  of  Uruguay,  according  to  the 
official  estimate,  is  72,172  square  miles,  and  the  population  was 
officially  estimated*,  on  December  31,  1890,  at  706,524,  although 
the  statistical  bureau  claimed  that,  allowing  for  errors  and  omis- 
sions, the  population  was  then  748,915. 

The  country  is  divided  into  19  departments,  and  in  the  f611ow- 
ing  tables  these  are  given  with  their  area,  and  populations : 


Departments. 


Salto 

Artigas 

Paysandii  . . . . 

Rio  Negro 

Soriano 

Colonia 

San  Jos6 

Flores 

Montevideo. . . 
Canelones  . . . . 
Maldonado  . . . 

Rocha 

Cerro  Largo  . . 
Treinta  y  Tres 

Minas   

Tacuarembo  . . 

Rivera 

Florida 

Durazno 


Total. 


Area  in  Eng- 
lish square 
miles. 


4,866 

4,394 

5.  "7 
3.271 

3.561 

2.194 
2.688 

1.745 
256 

1.835 

1.585 
4,  281 

5.755 
3.687 
4,826 

8. 117 
3.792 
4.675 
5.527 


Official  estimates. 


72, 172 


Population, 
1887. 


25.  027 
12,000 
28,417 

14.  265 
26, 133 

35,  405 

21,  147 

15.  295 
185, 211 

68, 359 

16.  564 

17.  549 
19,697 

15.  748 

22,  535 
22,  362 
18,966 

27. 173 
22, 403 


614,  257 


Population, 
1890. 


1 
f 


32,  020 
17,990 

45. 419 

27.  508 
38, 233 

39,  326 

234, 018 

73, 828 

37, 136 
25. 041 
38, 237 

44. 033 

29,  516 
24.  319 


706,  524 


Chief  cities  with  their  population, 

Montevideo 215, 069 

Salto 10, 000 

Mercedes 5, 000 

San  Jos6 5, 000 

San  Fnictuoso 3, 000 

Colonia 2,  500 

Paysandti 2,  388 
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While  the  statistics  of  immigration  are  very  imperfect  the  arri- 
vals of  all  kinds  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  have  in  recent  years 
increased.  For  the  quinquennial  period  of  1886  to  1890  they 
were  as  follows : 

1S86 44>  704 

1887  53. 543 

1888 75,  220 

1 889 , 89,  893 

1890 79.  945 

The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Montevideo,  the  port  of  arrival  for 
foreigners,  best  indicate  the  state  of  immigration  and  from  1884 
to  1890  the  arrivals  and  departures  there  other  than  from  the 
Argentine  were — 


Year. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Total 


11.594 

6,040 

15.679 

6,729 

12, 291 

6,542 

12,  867 

6.252 

16. 581 

7,601 

27,  349 

10,  658 

24.117 

19.  852 

120,478 

63.  674 

Indicating  an  excess  of  arrivals  in  this  period  of  56,80 1 .  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  figures  the  arrivals  at  Montevideo  from  1867  to 
1883  amounted  to  219,31 1,  and  of  this  number  27,001  made  ap- 
plication at  the  official  bureau  for  employment. 

In  1890  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  Republic  was  re- 
turned at  256,472,499  pesos,  that  of  Montevideo  being  1 19,289,439 
pesos;  out  of  47,792  owners  thereof  only  22,774  (less  than  50  per 
cent)  were  Uruguayans  by  birth. 

Religion. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  State  religion,  but  there 
is  complete  toleration  for  all  others,  and  there  are  several  protestant 
churches.  According  to  the  census  of  1 885,  the  Catholics  num- 
bered 159,922  and  the  Protestants  2,032. 
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Education. — Primary  education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14.     In  1890  there  were  470  public  schools  (an  increase 
of  58  over  1889)  for  primary  instruction,  with  831  instructors  and 
38,747  pupils.     The  private  schools,  numbering  407,  had  an  at- 
tendance of  2 1^.09.     Besides  the  university  and  other  colleges  and 
academical  institutions,  there  are  a  number  of  religious  seminaries, 
with  a  corps  of  383  teachers  and  4,261  pupils.     In  the  military  col- 
lege there  are  16  professors  and  79  pupils.     The  normal  school  for 
girls  has  19  professors  and  70  pupils,  and  the  university  59  pro- 
fessors and  695  students.     The  Government  also  maintains  a  tech- 
nological school* for  Uruaguayan  orphan  boys,  called  La  Escuela 
de  Artes  y  Oficios,  which  in  1890  had  enrolled  293  students.     It  is 
conducted  upon  a  military  plan,  and  each  pupil  is  bound  to  the 
institution  for  six  years  and  must  not  be  over  14  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission.    The  principal  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  educate  poor 
boys  in  trades  and  professions.     The  range  is  wide:  from  simple 
carpentry  to  the  most  delicate  carving  and  working  in  woods  and 
fine  metals;  from  the  fashioning  of  tools  and  instruments  to  the 
building  of  vessels.     The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected :  painting, 
drawing,  music,  etc.,  are  taught  in  the  school.     The  Rivera^  a 
gunboat  said  to  be  powerfully  built,  was  entirely  constructed  and 
launched  by  the  workmen  of  the  school.     To  the  delight  of  the 
boys  it  did  good  service  against  the  revolutionists.     The  shops 
and  workrooms  are  well  equipped,  and  the  following  list  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  employment:  Carpentry,  boiler- 
making,  clocks,  watches,   etc.,   printing,    wood-carving,  photog- 
raphy, plaster-modeling,  work   in  silver,  painting,  tailoring,  en- 
graving, saddle-making,    lithography,  bookbinding,  smith   craft, 
shoemaking,  iron  casting  and  founding,  mechanism,  cartridge-mak- 
ing, firearms,  furniture  making  and  polishing,  shipbuilding,   in- 
strument-making, carving,  weaving,  etc.     The  national   library 
contains  over  20,000  volumes  and  more  than  2,300  manuscripts. 
There   is  also  a  national  museum  with   20,536  specimens  and 
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objects.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
published  in  the  Republic,  107  in  Spanish  and  the  others  in  Ital- 
ian, English,  Portuguese,  or  French. 

Finance. — The  revenues  of  Uruguay  are  mainly  derived  from 
customs  duties,  property  or  direct  tax,  licenses,  stamps,  and  stamped 
paper.  The  actual  revenue  and  budget  of  expenditures  for  four 
years  were  as  follows : 


x886-'87. 


Revenue 

Expenditures  (budget). 


Pesos. 
12,704,832 
13.018,530 


x887-'88. 


Pesos. 
13,  668, 096 
13,  834,  149 


i888-'89. 


i889-*90. 


Pesos. 
15,690,294 
13,811,308 


Pesos. 
17,415.154 

14.  589.  513 


With  slight  changes  the  budget  of  1889-90  was  continued  for 
i890-'9i,  and  for  1891 -'92  the  budget  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Budget,  i8gi''*g2. 


Revenue. 

Amaunt. 

Expenditures. 

AmounL 

Customs M . 

Pesos. 

10, 622, 000 

I,  800,  000 
1,573.000 
799,000 
206,  500 
204,000 
205,000 

Legislative 

Pesos. 

582,  559 

74.022 

141,997 

2, 100,  725 

888. 199 

973. 105 
I.  765.  311 

Land  taxes 

Executive 

Licenses,  stamped  paper,  etc. 
Taxes  various 

Foreiirn  affairs 

Interior 

Posts 

Treasur)"" 

Public  instruction 

Public  improvement 

War  and  marine 

Various  sources 

National  obligations 

8,720,057 

Total 

15,409,500 

Total 

15.  246. 175 

The  public  debt  on  January  1,  1891,  amounted  to  89,848,850 
pesos,  as  follows: 

Ptsos. 

Internal  debt 8,  819, 175 

External  debt 78,  884,  800 

International  debt 2, 144.  875 


Total    89.  84s,  850 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  same,  interest  and  sinking  fund, 
was  $5,888,840. 
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Army  and  Navy. — The  standing  army  consists  of  3,454  officers 
and  men,  including  4  battalions  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  2  of  artillery.  Besides,  there  are  an  armed  police  force  of 
3,980  men  and  a  civilian  force  of  3,264.  The  navy  comprises  3 
gunboats,  5  small  steamers, .  1  coaster,  and  1  steam  sloop,  with  a 
force  of  253  officers  and  men. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the 
chief  industry  of  Uruguay.  Its  mild  climate  and  vast  pasture  lands 
show  annually  such  an  increase  of  stock  that  the  great  problem  in 
Uruguay  is  "  What  shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  beef  and  mutton  ?  " 

In  1889  the  animal  wealth  of  the  Republic  was  estimated  as 
follows:  Number  of  sheep,  1 3,757, H3»  ^^  cows  and  oxen, 
5,281,522;  of  horses,  357,725;  other  animals,  20,259,  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
of  19416,649. 

For  some  time  large  quantities  of  frozen  meat  have  been  ex- 
ported. Wool  is  the  chief  product,  and  the  clip  is  estimated  at 
about  70,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  worth  about  $10,000,000. 
In  1889,  7^9^3  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  their  hides, 
tallow,  etc.,  and  the  meat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beef  extracts 
and  in  other  modes  of  preserving.  The  soil  is  capable  of  great 
agricultural  development.  Maize,  wheat,  tobacco,  olives,  and 
grapes  are  grown  to  some  extent.  There  are  some  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  and  valuable  marble  quarries.  There 
are  over  60  varieties  of  fine  marble. 

Railways  and  telegraph. — In  1891  there  were  open  to  public 
traffic  or  ready  for  operation  991  miles  of  railways,  190  miles 
were  under  construction,  and  576  miles  in  project.  The  princi- 
pal telegraph  lines  in  operation  at  the  end  of  June,  1891,  were 
3,356  miles,  of  which  649  belonged  to  the  railways.  There  were 
69  offices.  .  The  telephone  service  in  1891  consisted  of  4,500 
miles  of  wire. 

In  iSqo  the  post-office  carried  6,770,804  letters  and  packages 
68,025  postal  cards,  and  14,688,377  pieces  of  printed  matter,  sam- 
ples, etc- 
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Banking. — There  are  many  banking  houses  in  Uruguay  and  a 
number  of  credit  societies.  The  National  Bank  of  Uruguay  has 
a  capital  of  $  1 2,000,000 ;  the  National  Company  of  Credit  and 
Public  Works,  $20,000,000.  There  are  twenty-four  other  banks, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  133,000,000  pesos.  The  note  circula- 
tion of  the  six  principal  banks  of  the  capital  was  in  June,  1891, 
6, 1 57,668  pesos,  and  their  capital  20,050,000  pesos. 

Navigation. — During  1889  and  1890  the  port  entries  of  Uru- 
guay were  as  follows : 

Port  entries^  foreiipi  naingation. 


Xr~..^^l_ 

I 

889. 

I 
Number. 

890. 

\  essels. 

Number.          Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers 

087         I-  6^1-  loi 

820 
611 

1.397,983 
414,  37S 

Sail 

^^  1 
766 

334,  526 

Total  exterior  entries 

1            ■-          _    ..      .        . 

I,  V^-l    1       2.  178- 017                  I.A'^I 

1.812,361 

)f  the  R 

Port  entries 

>     -    /         »                  f                                           »    -T«/ 

The  general  navigation  c 
was: 

epublic  for  the  same  period 

Vessels. 

1889. 

I 

890. 

Number. 

Tonnage.      \    Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers 

6,308 
11,582 

5.011,749 
1,239,616 

7,063 
9,  106 

4,  709>  950 
988.  SiS 

1 

Sail  

Total  Dort  entries   

17.890 

6,251,365 

16,  169 

5, 698. 768 

In  1891  the  total  port  entries  were   13,670  vessels,  of  4,741,- 
260  tons  burden. 
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COMMERCE. 

Europe  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Uruguay. 
In  Paysandu  there  is  an  American  firm,  having  connections  in 
Baltimore,  which  is  doing  a  successful  business.  This  firm  im- 
ports pitch  pine,  white  pine,  spruce,  kerosene,  rosin,  shooks,  cotton 
goods,  sugar,  ropes,  and,  among  other  things,  machinery  for  facto- 
ries, mainly  from  Chicago.  The  principal  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  bones,  bone-ash,  dry  cowhides,  dry  kips,  salted  hides, 
calfskins,  horsehair,  etc.  The  following  table  will  give  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports  for  five  years : 


Imports 
Exports 


x886. 


Pesos. 
20,194,655 
23,811,986 


1887. 


Pesos. 
24,  616,  000 
18,  672,  000 


1888. 


1889. 


Pesos. 
29,  477,  448 
28,  008,  254 


Pesos. 
36,  823,  863 
25,  954.  107 


1890. 


Pesos. 
32,  364,  627 
29,085,518 


In  1891  the  imports  amounted  to  18,900,000  pesos  and  the  ex- 
ports were  of  the  value  of  26,900,000  pesos  in  round  numbers. 

The  trade  for  two  years  with  the  principal  countries  with  which 
Uruguay  has  commercial  relations  is  indicated  in  the  subjoined 
table: 


Coun  tries. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Brazil 

Belf^ium 

United  States 

Germany    

Argentine  Republic 

Italy 

Spain 

All  other  countries. 

Total 


1 81 
Imports. 

59- 

18 
Imports. 

90. 

Exports. 

Exports. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos, 

10,471,610 

3.551.623 

8.  772.  378 

3.  946,  347 

5»  515.  915 

5,  223,  743 

4, 099,  436 

6, 120,  965 

2,  504,  692 

3.  295,  485 

2, 472,  786 

3.  278,  774 

1,625,984 

4.110,773 

1, 495, 667 

3, 140,  624 

3,411,601 

1,441,310 

2, 444,  936 

2,004,217 

3,431,830 

I,  299,  731 

2,809,315 

1,019.  S75 

I,  450,  057 

2, 289,  552 

2,  643,  328 

2,  550,  740 

3,  260,  524 

381, 823 

2,  628,  663 

358,  646 

2,615,  153 

366,  746* 

2, 174, 181 

241,  646 

2,  536,  497 

3,  993,  321 

I,  823,  937 

6,  423,  985 

36,  823,  863 

25,  954,  107 

32,  364,  627 

29,085,519 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1 890  were :  Wool,  to  the 
value  of  7,865,81 1  pesos;  hides  and  skins,  9,244^.21  pesos;  meats, 
3,881,270  pesos;  and  tallows,  etc.,  1,664,983  pesos.  The  values 
of  the  several  classes  of  imported  articles  for  three  years,  1888  to 
1890,  are  given  below. 


Beverages 

Foods,  cereals,  and  spices 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Piece  goods 

Ready-made  clothing 

Raw  materials,  building  materials,  and  ma- 
chinery   

Miscellaneous,  including  arms,  candles, 
drugs,  furniture,  glass,  ironmongery,  kero- 
sene, leather,  matches,  mercury,  paint, 
paper,  thread,  watches,  and  clocks 

Total 


1888. 


Pesos, 

4. 054,  777 
4, 676,  863 

530, 772 
4,  896, 095 
I,  700,  299 

7,  266, 919 


6, 351, 723 


29. 477, 448 


1889. 


Pesos. 
4, 445,  814 
8, 076, 686 

585,  369 
4, 932.  201 
I,  742,  814 

8, 466, 058 


8, 074, 921 


36,  823,  863 


1890. 


Pesos. 
4,408,468 

6,  777. 837 

589, 595 

3.  770, 977 

I,  532, 206 

8. 677. 114 


6, 608, 430 


32,364,627 


The  values  of  the  exports,  by  classes,  for  three  years,  1888  to 
1 890,  were  as  follows : 


Animals   

Animal  products  . . . . 
Agricultural  products 
Other  products 

Total   


z888. 


Pesos. 

853.  640 

24,  221,  069 

I,  722,  629 

I,  210,  916 


28,  008,  254 


1889. 


Pesos. 

466,  272 

23,  824,  672 

373. 280 

I,  289,  883 


25,  954, 107 


1890. 


Pesos. 

544.709 
26, 007, 091 

1.234.934 
I,  298.  785 


29,  085,  519 


The  following  statement  indicates  the  commerce,  in  specie,  at 
the  port  of  Montevideo  for  the  three  years  1888  to  1890: 


Year. 


1888. 

1889. 
1890 . 


Imports. 


Pesos. 

8,  203,  145 
6,  300.  395 

9,  456, 008 


Exports. 

Pesos. 

8, 673, 371 
10,552,013 

9, 006, 058 
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The  official  statistics  of  the  several  countries  mentioned  below 
trading  with  Uruguay  furnish  the  following  synopses   of  their 


commerce : 


Domestic  exports  from  the  following  countries  to  Uruguay, 


Articles. 

From  the  United  States  : 

Wood  and  manufactures 
of 

Breadstuffs 

Mineral  oils  (refined) 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Agricultural  implements. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc 

Provisions,  comprising 
meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts   

All  other  articles 

Total 

From  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Cottons 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Woolens 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel . . 

Machinery  and  mill  work  . 

Apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery  

Hardware  and  cutlery  . . . 

All  other  articles 

Total 

From  France 

Wine 

Wool,  manufactures  of  . . 
Cotton,  manufactures  of. . 
Hides  and    leather   and 

manufactures  of 

Fancy  goods 

Ready-made  clothing. . . . 

Supr,  refined 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1887- 


Dollars. 
428,  420 
3.248 
256,  089 

151,161 

45.171 
188,  358 

25,  653 


26,290 
269,  335 


I.  393.  715 


3, 497.  583 

1,114,385 

1. 097,  337 

594. 930 

198,  300 

185. 195 
156,  297 

1, 672, 406 


8.516,433 


1,512,560 
291,  854 
211,449 

198, 016 
184, 656 
190,  252 
128,  509 

991.  537 


3.  708, 833 


z888. 


Dollars. 
412,  754 
2,033 
241,  276 

143,  898 

66,788 

112,932 

40,  832 


42,900 
274,017 


I,  337, 430 


2,  349, 152 

I,  828,  738 

1,153.658 

694,620 

288,  233 

173,428 

165,  646 

I,  968, 464 


8, 621,  9J9 


I,  852. 493 
214, 652 
223,  838 

453.  545 
324, 460 

111,602 

344,  553 
1,127,916 


4, 653. 062 


1889. 


Dollars. 
578,  360 
283,  258 

273,  425 
187,  889 

125, 382 

113,946 
52,  284 


42, 521 
370,  318 


2,  027,  383 


2,  423,  556 

2,451,682 

I,  250,  107 

1,530,018 

566,300 

154,073 
163,  899 

3,  181,  390 


11,720,425 


I,  916,  988 
420,666 

507,  697 

744,660 
700,669 
280,  025 
662,  150 
I,  665.  516 


6,  898,  371 


1890. 


Dollars. 
833,  652 
705,  463 
395. 108 

294,  712 
230,  280 

157,  585 
42, 835 


61,806 
488,  671 


3,210,  112 


2,436,657 

I,  880,  961 
I,  130,  863 

999.  618 
629,  530 

115,161 

118,  261 

2.631,724 


9. 942,  775 


2,  267,  229 

552,  394 
476, 902 

298,  241 
421,  768 
350,  314 
599.  780 
I.  206,  356 


6,172,984 


1891. 


Dollars. 
165,  890 
2,368 
332,  366 

98,  402 
97,704 
53.399 

35. 641 


35. 782 
211,385 


1. 032,  937 


1, 926,  755 

823, 470 

434. 104 
802,948 

357.  697 

53.  517 
46,  660 

I,  224,  578 


5, 669,  726 
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Imports  into  the  folhiuing  countries  from  Uruguay. 


Articles. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189Z. 

Into   the    United 
States : 

Hides  and  skins 
(other  than  fur). 

Wool,  raw 

Hair,  unmanufac- 
tured   

Dollars » 

3, 094,  945 

I,  336,  870 

209,  629 
120,  172 
164,  232 

Dollars. 
2, 118, 189 
428, 8T9 

106,794 

99.949 
65,  510 

Dollars. 
2,  116,  142 

385.  703 

91.655 
59.  452 
58,569 

Dollars. 
I,  908,  012 
•  832,  907 

106,  897 

79,  619 
59.  529 

Dollars. 
I,  472, 993 
30, 034 

118,825 
56,  732 
76,  319 

DoUar*. 
1,921.673 

156.  748 

154.939 

8.147 

115.  232 

.  Fertilizers 

All  other  articles. 

Total 

4, 925,  848 

2,818,761 

2,711,521 

2, 986,  964 

1,754,903 

2.356.139 

Into  the    United 
Kingdom  : 

Hides,  raw 

Meats  (preserved, 
other  than  salted) 
Tallow  and  stearin 

Wool,  raw 

Skins  and  furs. . . 
Bones   (except 

whale  fins) 

Hair,  horse 

Guano 

502,  310 

305, 071 
381,052 
182, 226 
246,  984 

90, 191 

113.049 

39.  273 

155.563 

399.309 

146,  852 
66,540 

97. 019 
336,  673 

61.  245 
109, 070 

36,  187 
150,  251 

623,  472 

361,235 
345, 478 

306. 117 

222, 730 

73.  041 

26,  430 

38,806 

232, 220 

452, 059 

328,  975 
636,  932 
139.  985 
355.517 

51.716 

64,  972 

2,287 

160,066 

274.  354 

433,  308 
77.  742 
70,968 

179. 550 

77.  271 
28, 157 
19,646 

489. 493 

483.  487 

418, 821 

277.  580 

57,  532 

85. i83 

108,708 

30.469 
58, 014 

301, 442 

All  other  articles. 

Total 

2,015,719 

1,403,146 

2,  229,  529 

2,  192.  509 

1, 660, 489 

1,821,241 

Into  France : 

Wool,    unmanu- 
factured   

Hides  and  skins. 

Grease  of  all  kinds 

Feathers,     orna- 
mental   

Bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  

2, 018,  639 

2, 999,  826 

302, 416 

39.  524 
92, 486 

408,  504 
125,  648 

• 

2, 915.  933 

1, 198, 431 

247,609 

102, 934 

54.  799 

33,  840 
130,048 

2,  999,  926 

I.  963,  895 
640,  075 

48,  868 
146,  703 

15.492 
208,  418 

4,  888,  272 

2,416,570 

212,  229 

117,674 

99.535 

5.442 
85.  325 

4,  209, 640 

2,469,576 

173,825 

368,  526 

102,  908 

63,815 
233,  549 

Meats  and  meat 

extracts 

All  other  articles. 

Total 

5,  987, 043 

4, 683,  594 

6. 023,  377 

7,  825, 047 

7, 621,  839 

. 
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Money. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  peso  or  dollar  of  100  centesi- 
mos  and  is  equivalent  to  $1.0352  of  the  United  States  money. 
Uruguay  has  no  gold  coinage,  and  the  gold  coins  of  the  principal 
foreign  countries  circulate  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  law,  to  wit :  In 
1891,  United  States  double  eagle,  $19.32;  £\  sterling,  $4.70; 
Argentine  5-peso  piece,  $4.66;  20  reis,  Brazil,  $10.56;  20-fTanc 
piece,  $3.73,  etc. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  libra,  1.013  pounds  avoirdupois; 
the  arroba  of  25  libras,  25.32  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  quintal  of 
4  arrobas,  101.28  pounds  avoirdupois;  the  galon,  1  gallon;  the 
fanega,  dry  measure,  7.776  bushels;  the  firasco,  2.50  liquid  quarts; 
the  legua  cuadrada,  loj^  English  square  miles.  The  metric  system 
has  been  legally  adopted  and  is  gradually  coming  into  general 
use. 


Venezuela. 


Venezuela  is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  between  i  °  40'  south 
and  12°  26'  north  latitude.  Its  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of 
Caracas,  is  10°  20'  east  and  6°  25'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Republic  of  Brazil  and  territory  in  dispute  between  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  and  Peru;  on  the  west  by  Colombia,  and  on  the 
cast  by  British  Guiana. 

Legislature. — The  National  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
27  members  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  57  members.  The 
Senate  consists  of  3  senators  from  each  State,  elected,  respec- 
tively, by  the  legislature  of  the  State  which  they  represent.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people  of 
States,  each  State  electing  1  for  every  35,000  inhabitants  and  an 
additional  one  for  a  fraction,  if  any,  exceeding  15,000,  and  two 
deputies  for  the  Federal  District  Both  senators  and  deputies  are 
elected  for  4  years,  and  substitutes  or  alternates,  to  fill  any  vacancy 
during  the  term,  are  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  senators  and  deputies  themselves. 

Executive. — Every  second  year  the  Congress  elects  out  of  its  own 
body  a  federal  council  of  19  members,  made  up  of  1  senator  and 
1  deputy  from  each  of  the  States,  and  1  deputy  fi"om  the  fed- 
eral district  The  federal  council,  fi-om  its  own  number,  elects  a 
President  and  a  Vice-President  of  the  Republic.     These  officers, 

like  the  council  itself^  hold  office  during  two  years.     Neither  the 
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President  nor  a  member  of  the  council  can  be  reelected  to  succeed 
himself.     Most  executive  acts  have  to  be  considered  by  the  fed- 
eral council.     The  President  appoints  cabinet  ministers,  with  whom 
he  holds  cabinet  councils,  for  the  acts  of  which  all  are  jointly  respon- 
sible.    The  President  may,  on  occasion,  appeal  to  the  State  legis- 
latures as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  the  National  Con- 
gress; and,  if  a  majority  of  said  legislatures  sustain  his  objection, 
the  Supreme  Court  declares  the  acts  in  question  suspended,  pend- 
ing a  full  report  of  the  matter  to  the  Congress  at  its  next  session. 
Judiciary. — J  ustice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  by  special  local  courts  for  civil 
and  criminal  cases  separately,  and  by  district,  borough,  and  munici- 
pal judges.    The  Supreme  Federal  Court "  consists  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  there  are  States  in  the  Union,  and  for  their  appointment 
Congress  meets  on  the  15th  day  of  its  ordinary  session,  so  that 
the  representatives  of  each  State  may  draw  up  a  list  of  principal 
members,  and  one  of  substitutes ;"  and  out  of  the  list  for  each  State 
"Congress  chooses  a  principal  member  and  a  substitute." 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  an  area  officially  stated  at 
599,538  square  miles,  it  being  thus  three  times  the  size  of  France 
and  of  Germany,  five  times  that  of  Italy,  and,  excepting  Russia, 
larger  than  any  of  the  European  nations. 

Its  coast  line  has  an  extent  of  1,876  miles,  indented  by  five 
gulfs.  The  territory  of  the  republic  is  divided  into  three  belts,  viz: 
the  cultivated,  the  pastoral,  and  the  wooded.  In  the  first  there  are 
cultivated  coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa- 
nuts,  Indian  com,  and  all  the  products  of  the  torrid  zone  and 
many  of  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  such  as  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
etc.  The  cultivated  regions  are  mostly  made  up  of  extensive 
valleys,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  and  watered  by  abundant 
rivers.     The  pasture  lands  are  vast  plains,  where  many  kinds  of 
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grasses  abound,  and  which  are  in  many  places  traversed  by  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  navigable.  The  wooded  belt  is  situated  near 
the  Orinoco  and  contains  very  rich  gold  mines.  Here  are  pro- 
duced, without  the  necessity  for  cultivation,  caoutchouc,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  divi-divi,  the  tonka  bean,  copaiba,  and  other  articles  much 
prized  in  foreign  markets.  The  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  commences  to  the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  after 
skirting  .the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  sends  out  two 
of  its  ranges  toward  Venezuela,  their  great  altitudes  furnishing 
varied  climates.  In  the  1,876  miles  of  her  coast  line  Venezuela 
has  50  inlets  and  32  ports,  besides  numerous  anchorages.  Among 
these  ports  there  are  some  which  could  well  give  anchorage  to  the 
combined  fleets  of  E  urope.  The  territory  of  Venezuela  is  traversed 
by  1,047  rivers,  the  longest  of  all  being  the  Orinoco,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  world.  Its  length  is  1,475  "lil^s,  almost 
entirely  navigable,  and  in  some  places  being  1 2  miles  wide.  Its 
narrowest  part  is  in  front  of  Bolivar  City,  and  it  there  measures 
3,000  feet  in  width,  which  is  one-fourth  of  its  average  width.  The 
Orinoco  has  436  tributaries,  rendering  navigation  to  the  neighbor- 
ing Republic  of  Colombia  easy,  and  the  branch  called  the*  Casi- 
quiare  unites  it  with  the  River  Negro,  a  great  tributary  to  the 
Amazon,  so  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  Atlantic 
there  is  established  the  extensive  water  communication  which 
crosses  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  which 
reaches  as  frir  as  Brazil. 

There  are  only  two  seasons  in  Venezuela,  summer  and  winter. 
The  first  is  dry  and  the  latter  rainy;  but  the  trees  retain  their 
verdure  and  produce  the  entire  year,  as  if  it  were  a  perpetual 
spring. 

The  climate  of  Venezuela  is  varied.  On  the  coast  it  is  hot, 
but  there  are  never-friiling  breezes,  and  on  the  highlands  it  is  cool 
and  delightftil,  and  there  are  localities  where  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  eternal  snows.      Although  Venezuela    is  situated 
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in  the  tropic  zone,  the  temperature  does  not  rise  as  far  as  it 
does  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  the  north  of  Africa.  The 
average  heat  reaches  80°  on  the  coasts  and  the  highest  tempera- 
ture felt  on  the  highlands  is  71°  F.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast 
the  climate  is  not  healthful,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  can 
not  be  surpassed. 

Venezuela  is  one  of  the  richest  republics  of  South  America  as 
regards  natural  resources  and  easy  means  of  developing  them ;  for, 
although  its  territory  is  crossed  by  three  mountain  systems,  their 
configuration  presents  many  practicable  ways  of  communication 
with  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  greatest  wealth  of  Venezuela 
consists  in  her  agriculture,  and  coffee  and  cacao  are  her  principal 
products.  The  value  of  the  annual  export  of  coffee  is  estimated 
at  $  1 2,000,000  and  that  of  cacao  at  more  than  $3,000,000.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  another  source  of  wealth  for  Venezuela.  The 
exportation  of  hides  amounts  to  $1,200,000  a  year. 

There  were  in  1 888  1 7,680,665  domestic  animals  in  the  country 
against  only  3,302,672  in  1873.  These  animals  were  distributed 
among  the  several  species,  as  follows : 

fJeat  cattle 8, 476,  291 

Sheep  and  goats 5,  727,  517 

Swine i,  929,  693 

Horses 387,  646 

Mules 300,  555 

Asses 858,  963 

Total 17, 680,  665 

The  population  of  Venezuela,  according  to  the  census  of  1891, 
was  2,323,527,  an  increase  of  248,282  over  the  census  of  1881. 
The  native  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  326,000,  of  which 
number  240,000  are  civilized.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine 
large  States  (each  subdivided  into  sections  or  districts),  a  federal 
district,  five  territories,  and  two  national  settlements.  The  table 
below  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  in  1891 : 
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Area  and  population. 


States,  territories,  and  settlements. 


Federal  district 

States: 

Miranda 

Carabobo 

Bermddez 

Zamora 

Lara 

Los  Andes 

Falc6n 

Bolivar 

Zulia 

Territories: 

Goajira 

A  (  Alto  Orinoco 

Amazonas  |  Amazonas  . . 

Col6n 

Yuruari 

Caura  \ 

Armisticio  f 

Delta 

Settlements: 

Independencia 

Bolivar 

Total 


Ush  square 
miles. 

Population, 
census  2891. 

45 

89.  133 

33.909 
2,985 

484,  509 
198,  021 

32,  252 
25,  219 

9.299 
14,  724 

300.  597 
246,  676 
246,  760 
336. 146 

36, 222 

88, 724 

(*) 

139,  no 
56,  289 
85,456 

3,609 
119,  811 

65,990 
21,396 

90,952 
166 

23.  558 
129 

81.144 

22, 571 

7.153 

22, 392 
(*) 

25.  354 

7,222 

214 

8 

(•) 

594,  361 

2,  323.  527 

*  Where  the  population  or  area  is  not  given  it  is  included  in  adjoining  divisions, 
t  Now  included  in  new  or  adjoining  divinons. 

Population  of  principal  cities  and  towns. 


Caracas 72, 429 

Valencia 38,  654 

Maracaibo 45, 177 

Barquisiaieto 31, 476 

Tocuyo 15,  383 

Maturin 14, 473 

La  Guaira 14, 000 

Barcelona 12,  758 

Cura 12, 198 

Merida 12, 018 

San  Cristobal 11, 903 

Ciudad  Bolivar 11,  686 

Guanare 10,  880 

San  Cirlos 10, 420 

Baul 10, 015 

Cumand 10, 000 


Araure 10, 000 

San  Francisco 9, 612 

Puerto  Cabello 8,486 

Angostura 8, 484 

Nirgua 8,  394 

San  Sebastian 7,  790 

Quibor 7,  727 

Nueva  Barcelona 7, 647 

Ocumare 7, 443 

Cariaco 7, 000 

Aragua 6,  523 

San  Felipe 6,  350 

Tinaco   6, 257 

Carora 6, 000 

Calabozo 5,  61S 
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Venezuela  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead 
quicksilver,  coal,  salt,  petroleum,  asphalt,  kaolin,  and  several  other 
minerals.  The  hand  of  man  has  hardly  touched  the  smallest  part 
of  that  great  wealth.  There  are  only  in  active  operation  some  gold 
mines  in  Guiana,  belonging  to  native  and  foreign  companies ;  those 
of  copper  in  Tucacas,  which  belong  to  an  English  company ;  the 
coal  mines  of  N  aricual,  owned  by  the  family  of  the  ex-President,  J .  G, 
Monagas,  and  those  of  copper  of  Carupano,  worked  by  an  Ameri- 
cah  company.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  in  1886 
was  28,560,500  bolivares,  of  which  24,070,320  was  of  gold.  The 
gold  mines  of  Yuruari  are  considered  among  the  richest  of  the 
world.  From  1887  to  1890  they  produced  respectively  95,352 
ounces,  71,594  ounces,  87,158  ounces,  and  83,603  ounces.  It 
may  be  said  that  their  working  is  just  beginning,  and  nevertheless 
their  annual  output  now  amounts  to  $1 1,000,000. 

Army  and  Navy. — In  1890  the  Army  consisted  of  4,585  men  of 
the  line,  with  the  corresponding  officers,  distributed  among  several 
towns,  along  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  fortresses  and  ships ;  250,000 
citizens  were  in  1890  liable  to  military  service,  and  from  them  an 
active  army  of  100,000  men  could  be  raised  in  an  emergency. 
The  navy  consists  of  5  steamers  and  an  equal  number  of  schooners, 
3  of  the  first  always  being  in  active  service. 

Education. — Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory. 
The  nation  maintains  1,415  public  schools,  and  there  are  besides 
municipal  and  private  schools,  national  and  private  colleges,  2  uni- 
versities, and  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Trades.  There  were  in  1890 
in  the  various  public  and  private  schools  100,026  scholars  of  both 
sexes.  The  proportion  of  those  receiving  education  in  Venezuela 
is  46  for  each  1 ,000  inhabitants.  There  are  three  principal  public 
libraries  and  of  these  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  contained,  in  1888, 
31,125  volumes. 

Railroads. — There  are  several  lines  already  completed  and  others 
are  being  actively  constructed  by  English,  American,  and  German 
companies.     Among  the  latter  are  the  Central  Railroad  (Ferrocarril 
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Central),  which  will  unite  Caracas  with  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Carabobo  and  will  be  240  kilometers  in  length,  and  the  great  Ven- 
ezuelan Railroad  (Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Venezuela),  about  300  kilo- 
meters in  length,  starting  from  Caracas,  with  its  terminus  in  the 
city  of  San  Carlos,  on  the  plains  of  the  Republic.  The  length 
of  the  railways  now  in  operation  is  282  miles  and  1,240  miles 
are  projected  or  under  construction.  An  American  company  has 
already  undertaken  to  build  a  cable  road  between  Caracas  and  the 
near-by  port  of  La  Guaira,  cutting  through  Mount  Avila  by  a 
costly  tunuel.  Venezuela  has,  furthermore,  good  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  and  is  connected  by  cable  with  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  is  3,596  miles 
and  the  number  of  offices  used  in  the  service  is  102.  At  the  end 
of  1890  there  were  in  the  Republic  74  foot  and  horse  post  routes, 
3  railway,  4  river,  and  9  ocean  routes.  In  the  year  i889-'90  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  172  post-offices  consisted  of 
6,071,365  letters,  packages,  etc. 

Venezuela  having,  as  is  hoped,  reached  the  period  of  firm  and 
fruitful  peace,  with  the  assurance  of  her  liberties,  begins  to  attract 
to  her  rich  soil  a  current  of  industrious  immigrants,  to  whom  the 
Govemment  offers  great  inducements.  Agriculture,  cattle-raising, 
mining,  and  commerce  attract  not  only  laborers,  but  also  great 
capital,  to  which  some  American  corporations  contribute.  For- 
eigners are  very  well  received  and  treated  in  Venezuela.  The 
greatest  fortunes  in  the  country  have  been  made  by  foreigners. 

Banking. — The  principal  banks  are  Bank  of  Venezuela  and  the 
Bank  of  Caracas.  The  latter  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  bolivares. 
An  agricultural  bank  is  in  project  (1891). 

Finance. — The  total  debt  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
113,310,043  bolivares  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year 
i890-'9i.  Of  this  debt  67,388,462  bolivares  was  foreign  and 
38,245,153  was  known  as  the  interior  or  national  consolidated  debt. 
The  revenues  in  i889-'90,  principally  derived  from  customs  dues, 
amounted  to  45,031,224  bolivares  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
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same  period  aggregated  45,660,866  bolivares.  In  the  budget  for 
1890-91  the  revenue  and  expenditures  are  fixed  at  35,976,000 
bolivares. 

Money. — The  coinage  law  now  in  force  is  that  of  June,  1891. 
Under  it  the  monetary  unit  of  the  Republic  is  the  bolivar,  coined 
on  the  basis  of  the  peseta  ox  franc;  its  value  in  money  of  the  United 
States  in  1892  is  13.3  cents.  The  denominations  of  the  gold 
coins  are  100,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  bolivares,  respectively;  the  silver 
coins  are  the  5,  2,  1,  ^  and  ^  bolivar  pieces  and  the  20  centavo. 
Foreign  gold  pieces  are  considered  as  commodities  and  are  ac- 
cepted in  commercial  transactions  at  the  following  rates :  the  United 
States  20-dollar  gold  piece  at  104  bolivares,  and  the  English  pound 
sterling  at  25.25  bolivares.  There  is  no  national  paper  currency, 
but  three  private  banks  enjoy  the  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes. 
From  the  promulgation  of  the  coinage  law  of  1887  ^^  December 
31,1 888,  there  were  coined  and  put  in  circulation  gold  coins  of  the 
value  of  11,151,620  bolivares  and  silver  coins  with  a  value  of 
8,864,997  bolivares.  There  are  also  nickel  and  copper  pieces 
coined  previous  to  1876  in  circulation. 

Weights  and  Measures, — The  libra  in  1.014  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois; the  arroba  ot  25  libras  z=.  25.35  pounds  avoirdupois;  quintal 
of  four  arrobas  zi  1  o  1 .40  pounds  avoirdupois ;  the  vara  zz  .9 1 4  yards ; 
the  milla •=.  1.1  ?3  miles;  the  fanegada  z=  1.726  acres.  The  above 
are  some  of  the  old  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  but  the 
legal  ones  are  those  of  the  French  metric  system. 

Navigation. — In  1889  ^^  P^^  entries  of  La  Guaira  and  Ciu- 
dad  Bolivar  were  340  vessels,  of  376,528  tons,  and  in  1890  the 
port  arrivals  of  Maracaibo  were  175  vessels,  of  which  51  were 
steamers. 

COMMERCE. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — Venezuela  is  one  of  the  South 
American  republics  which  have  most  largely  increased  their  com- 
merce with  the  United  States  in  the  last  decade.     In  1880  there 
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were  exported  to  the  United  States  products  to  the  amount  of 
$6,040,000  and  imported  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $2,270,000. 
In  1889  her  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  more  than 
$10,000,000,  and  she  bought  in  the  same  period  merchandise  valued 
at  $5,000,000,  which  is  more  than  she  annually  sells  to  and  buys 
from  England,  Germany,  France,  and  other  nations  of  Europe. 
The  direct  steamship  communication  existing  between  Venezuela 
and  die  United  States  has  brought  this  about,  and  the  friendly 
relations,  daily  growing  closer,  which  unite  the  two  Republics,  effi- 
caciously contribute  to  the  progressive  growth  of  their  mutual  com- 
merce. The  trade  of  Venezuela  in  1887  ^"^  1888  was  divided 
among  the  leading  countries  as  follows : 

Va/tu,  in  boUvarcSy  of  the  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  Venezuela  from  and  to  the 

several  countries  named ^  during  the  years  specified. 


Countries. 

1886-1887. 

1887-1888.                              I 888-1889. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports  * 

Great  Britain. 

Bolivares, 
17.744.480 

13.  059.  364 

10,  331.  279 

475.  721 

71,  197 

I.  343,  358 

506,042 

24,  862,  879 

2. 435.  868 

Bolivares, 
3,  805.  444 
15.407.084 
11.233,298 

1,215,588 

BoHvares. 

23,510,113 

12,651,777 

13.  460,  390 

811,677 

182,  610 

1,821,  256 

251,  770 

19,  743,  824 

4,  345. 477 

Bolivares. 

3,318,615 

15,  209,  809 

10, 046,  886 

299,699 

Bolivares. 
16.  789,  526 

12, 244,  947 

^25,  490,  948 

2,  268,  720 

Bolivares. 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

■       •      •      ■       B 

Belgium  .... 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

167,  809 
32,962 

37,  888,  648 

218,  641 

226,  054 

45.615,499 

4.125 

46,  753 

19,  861,  432 
3,  944, 456 

•••••••••• 

Colombia  . . . 

Mexico 

48,  707 

Uruguay .... 

British  Gui- 

ana 

55,491 
2,980 

207, 034 

558.  234 

1,534.047 
2, 121 

1.780 

3,785 

178,622 

1 
942,  639 

1 

<    1, 052,  842 

1 

SpanishWest 
Indies  .... 

►16, 445,  723 

>■••••      • 

^  9, 426,  546 

47.  764 

Dutch  West 
Indies  .... 

British  West 
Indies 

French  West 
Indies  .... 

724, 463 

Danish  West 
Indies  .... 

Switzerland  . 

2,500 
4,000 

Ecuador  .... 

Total  . . . 

73.  191,  880 

86,  245,  264 

78.963,288    84,412,624,  81,372,256 

1 

97,  271,  306 

*  No  data  accessible. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  i889-'90  the  imports  into  Venezuela 
amounted  to  83,614,411  bolivares  and  the  exports  to  100,917,338 
bolivares. 

The  exports  by  principal  articles  in  1888-^89  and  i889-'90 


were : 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Copper  ore  and  old  copper. . . 
Gold  in  the  ore  and  smelted  . . 

Cattle  hides 

-Goatskins 

Cows  and  oxen 

Dividivi 

Caoutchouc 

Dyewoods 

Coined  gold  and  silver 

Deerskins 

Balsam  copaiba 

Sarrapia 

Peruvian  bark 

Hard  woods 

Gold  and  silver  dross 

Cotton 

Gold  clay 

Raw  sugar 

Animals  other  than  neat  eattle 
Tobacco 


x888-*89. 


Bolivares. 

Bolivares. 

70,  293.  410 

71, 167, 8so 

9»  757,  427 

9.  329.  396 

3,  806,  418 

1. 971. 939 

2,  522,  485 

8, 888, 428 

2.  500.  572 

2, 432, 267 

2,  132,  501 

1,962,067 

1.213,480 

1, 176, 000 

331. 437 

489, 826 

326, 844 

274. 716 

309, 020 

426, 526 

I,  806,  301 

539. 599 

298, 536 

333. 740 

196, 536 

120, 199 

189,087 

442, 721 

163, 687 

126,323 

162,  821 

136.713 

.   150, 292 
150,211 

71. 181 

149. 242 

183.  IS4 

131,812 

125,665 

123,  280 

Ii5i486 

107, 687 

243. 872 

I889-V 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  AND  BY  ARTICLES. 

The  following  tables  give  the  imports  and  exports  of  Venezuela 
during  the  years  i886-'87  and  1887-88  by  principal  conntries and 
by  principal  articles,  with  the  duties  levied,  expressed  in  United 
States  currency  at  the  nominal  rate  of  5  bolivares  to  the  dollar. 

I. — By  countries. 


i886-'87. 

x887-'88. 

Duties  levied  on  imports. 

Countries. 

i886-'87. 

i887-'88. 

•Great  Britain: 

Imports  from 

Dollars. 

3,  548,  896 
761,  089 

4.  972,  576 

7.  577.  730 

Dollars. 
4,  702,  023 
663,  723 

3, 948,  765 

9,  123,  100 

Dollars. 
I,  340,  642 

Dollars. 
1.981,2a* 

£xDorts  to 

United  States: 

Imoorts  from 

I,  583.  235 

I.  582,  5S2 

Exports  to 
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I. — By  countries — Continued. 


s886-'87. 

i887-'88. 

Duties  levied  on  imports. 

Countiea 

i686-*87. 

x887-'88. 

France: 

IiDDorts  from.  ..•••••. 

Dollars. 
2,611,873 
3.081,417 

2,  066,  256 
2,  246,  660 

268,  672 

33.  561 

95.144 

243, 118 

14. 239 

loi,  208 
6,592 

487. 174 

Dollars. 
2.  530,  356 
3,041,962 

2,  692,  078 
2, 009,  377 

364.  251 

43.  728 

162, 336 

59. 939 
36,  522 

50.  354 
45.211 

869,095 

825 

434.  821 
I,  885,  309 

Dollars. 
520,  670 

Dollars. 
769.  229 

Exports  to 

Germany: 

Imoorts  from.  .....••••.... 

837.  795 

1,119,669 

Exports  to 

Spain: 

Imports  from. ., 

104, 646 

157.  iio 

Exports  to 

Holland: 

Imports  from. 

32, 180 

56,088 

Exports  to  ...«• 

Belgium: 

Imoorts  from 

4.357 
lo.  774 

13.  726 

3.841 

Italy: 

Imports  from. ....••..••.•. 

Exports  to •••... 

Colombia: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

111,028 

171. 381 

West  Indies: 

Imports  from 

460, 643 
3.  289, 145 

92.590 

90,005 

Exports  to 

Total  imports 

14. 638,  376 
18, 128, 100 

15.792.658 
18, 042, 026 

Total  exports 

Total  duties 

4, 640,  692 

5.  945.  764 

II. — By  articles. 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Fish  bladders 

Cacao 

Coffee 

Copper  

Hides  of  cattle 

Deerskins 

Goatskins   

Divi-divi 

Timber 

Dyewoods 

Coined  gold  and  silver 

Gold 

Tonka  beans 

Sundry  articles 

Cattle 

Jewels  and  precious  stones 

Total  exports  


x886-'87. 


Dollars. 

3,102 

14,  058 

2,  499.  276 

10,  655,  431 

289,  596 

706,  421 

41.  463 

352,  214 

60,  762 

45.065 

97.  752 

617.487 

2,  237,  756 

79.  637 
166,  519 

254,  602 
6,958 


18, 128, 099 


,887-'88. 


x888-'89. 


Dollars. 

8,465 

12,  237 

2,  297,  351 

12.  083,  480 

180,949 

569.  464 
49.  674 

405.  184 

94.736 

57.  305 
69,288 

814.  548 
819, 095 
9,148 
226, 148 
330,  382 
14.  571 


18, 042, 025 


Dollars. 

(*) 

1. 951. 485 

14, 058, 682 

761, 284 
500,115 

I  486, 207 

(•) 
61,804 

(•) 

I   925, 664 

n 
466, 324 

242,696 
(•) 


i889-'90> 


I 


Dollars. 

14.  236 

9.597 

I,  865,  879 

14.  233.  570 

394.  388 

486, 453 

66,748 

392,413 
97,965 

27.343 

85.312 

107,  920 

1,814,316 

351,527 
235,  200 

600 


19, 454,  261 


20, 183, 467 


*  Included  in  sundries. 
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The  subjoined  tables  from  the  official  data  of  the  several  coun- 
tries trading  with  Venezuela  show  in  detail  their  commerce  with 
that  Republic  for  several  years  : 

Domestic  exports  front  the  following  countries  to  Venezuela. 


Articles. 


From  the  United  States  : 

Wheat  flour 

Lard 

Cotton,  manufactures  of  . 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Flax,  hemp,  etc.,  manu- 
factures   

Bacon  and  hams 

Breadstuffs  other  than 
wheat  flour 

Tobacco,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc 

Oils,  mineral,  refined  . . . . 

Butter 

All  other  articles 

Total    

From  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Cottons 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Woolens 

Linens  

Machinery  and  millwork 

Jute,  piece  goods 

Hardware  and  cutlery. . . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 

From  France : 

Wine  

Notions 

Ready-made  clothing  . . . . 
Cotton,  manufactures  of. 
Fish,  pickled  or  in  oil  . . . 

Oils   

Wools,  manufactures  of  . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189X. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

573. 219 

599.  221 

791,007 

807,  642 

1, 066,  605 

422, 991 

407,  830 

477. 136 

447.  540 

452. 085 

602,  131 

498,  610 

467, 141 

429.094 

565.242 

259,  861 

404,802 

442, 450 

561.047 

694.783 

91,680 

95.095 

118,252 

138,  835 

106,  839 

42,  721 

52,190 

70,  393 

76,  016 

93,909 

87»  779 

62,  286 

198.  582 

219,  586 

257. 168 

60,896 

78,413 

89.  825 

73,  275 

43. 577 

65,  452 

72,  763 

91.351 

138,  519 

145.424 

"8,553 

114.095 

137,  265 

154,  757 

189. 134 

86, 576 

88,  926 

121,  849 

114,  191 

132, 647 

70.  539 

74.  285 

109,440 

94,642 

123.866 

344. 612 

459,  820 

589. 014 

729. 136 

844,768 

2,  827, 010 

3, 008,  336 

3.  703.  705 

3,  984,  280 

4.716.047 

2,  386,  381 

1,532,077 

2, 107,  920 

2, 272, 120 

2,  260,  ISS 

248,  956 

246,  882 

371, 002 

322, 162 

276. 831 

183,808 

140,  744 

202,  816 

166, 463 

178, 810 

207,  799 

137.415 

198,  835 

186. 421 

200.252 

143. 459 

130.  675 

113,297 

170, 177 

135. 756 

132,  325 

84.  674 

133.  897 

150, 078 

133.493 

58,  885 

68,  983 

71.  289 

77,085 

85.130 

432, 880 

488.  259 

623,  200 

689,715 

726, 523 

3,  794»  493 

2,  829,  709 

3,  822,  266 

4,034,221 

3. 996. 983 

158,  399 

170,  818 

275,  622 

457.035 

101,604 

29,560 

78,  217 

.129.759 

97,992 

50, 162 

47.  545 

72,  359 

94,415 

28,  508 

93.  225 

79.  214 

69.570 

64.  598 

130,  899 

96.784 

47.007 

34.  277 

79,100 

51.887 

41,626 

32,  767 

146, 191 

158,851 

345.  292 

299,  926 

554.  041 

691,243 

955.905 

710,616 

1,404,840 

I.  737,  132 
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Imports  by  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


Into  the  United  States  : 

Coffee 

Hides  and  skins,  other 

than  fur 

Cocoa 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 

etc 

Guano  

All  other  articles 


Total 


Into  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Copper 

Dyestuffs 

Dyewoods 

Cocoa 

AH  other  articles 


Total 


Into  France  : 

Coffee   

Cocoa 

Cabinet  and  dye  woods  . 
Divi-divi,    etc.,  for  tan- 


ning   

All  other  articles 

Total 


1887. 


Dollars. 
6,  770,  168 

1.151,937 

79,  no 

82,  237 

56,  395 
121, 389 


8,  261,  236 


383. 431 
64,651 

63,211 

22,089 

38.  825 


572,  207 


4,  370, 997 

I,  398.  201 

124,  239 

27,  986 
25.097 

5, 946,  520 


1888. 


Dollars. 

8.  863,  599 

907,  235 
100,  689 

27.  850 

63.  975 
87,902 


10,051,250 


1, 152, 022 
74.  292 
38,  348 
18,  785 
30,  357 


1.313,804 


2,424,417 
1, 694,  729 

43.  653 

21,  939 
52.004 

4,  236,  742 


1889. 


Dollars. 
9. 138.951 

861, 882 
138,  753 

94,5" 
71,690 

86,  782 


10,392,569 


I.  224,  334 
43. 059 
27,  359 
12,317 

78,  258 


1.385,327 


5,  828, 910 
788, 187 

71.  677 

55,460 
77, 020 

6,  821,  254 


1890. 


Dollars. 
9,  662,  207 

812,  347 
191,  550 

122,  124 

65. 470 
113.067 


10,966,765 


I,  388,  680 

31.915 
18,  687 
23,  272 
39,005 


X89X. 


Dollars. 
10,  814,  874 

898,  492 
88,090 

82,  463 

53,  385 
141.  237 

12,078.541 


I,  223,  599 
40,  202 

6,034 

109,  501 

36,  801 


I.  501,  559 


1, 416, 137 


5,  594. 126 

I,  926.  827 

79,  562 

13.4" 
102,395 

7,  716,  321 
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Breadstuff,   

Carriages,  carts,  and  cars 

Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  or 

Earthen,  china,  and  glass  ware 

Fancy  articles 

Flaa,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Fish 

Fruits 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  

Maltliquors    

AH  other 

Paper  and  stationery 

Rice 

- 1 

Vegetables,  including  pickles,  etc 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  manufaetutet  of  

All  other  articles  
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British  Colonies, 


The  British  West  Indies  are  scattered  throughout  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  divided  into  six  main  groups: 
(i)  Bahamas,  consisting  of  26  islands  and  2,387  rocks,  which  stretch 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  to  the  northern  coast  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, a  distance  of  600  miles ;  (2)  Barbados,  the  most  eastward 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  situated  in  latitude  13°  4'  north  and  longi- 
tude 59°  37'  west;  (3)  Jamaica,  west  of  Haiti  and  90  miles  south 
of  Cuba,  with  Turks  Island,  Caicos,  and  Cayman  Islands;  (4) 
Leeward  Islands,  which  comprise  Antigua,  the  Virgin  group,  St 
Kitts,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Barbuda,  Montserrat,  and  Dominico,  lying 
north  of  the  Windward  Islands  and  southeast  of  Puerto  Rico;  (5) 
Trinidad,  with  Tobago,  situated  between  10^  3'  and  10°  50' north 
latitude  and  longitude  6 1  °  39'  and  62°  west ;  (6)  Windward  Islands, 
lying  between  Trinidad  and  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  con- 
sisting of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  and  St  Lucia. 

The  Bermudas  lie  about  580  miles  to  the  east  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  consist  of  a  group  of  360  small  islands,  about  20  of  which 
only  are  inhabited. 

British  Honduras  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
Central  America,  south  of  Yucatan  and  about  660  miles  from  Ja- 
maica. 

British  Guiana,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
is  bounded  by  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  its  extent  is  from  9°  to  1  °  north  latitude  and  57^  to  52° 
ivest  longitude. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic,  90  miles 

east  of  Magellan  Straits,  include  about  100  small  islands  and  are 

also  claimed  by  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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The  total  commerce  of  the  British  West  Indies  as  a  group,  in- 
cluding bullion  and  specie,  for  four  years,  1887  to  1890,  was: 


Imports 
Exports 


1887. 


Dollar*. 

25.  335. 457 

26,  826, 985 


1888. 


Dollars. 
27,  902,  925 
30,  003.  569 


X889. 


Dollars. 

29»357.o67 

30,  803,  246 


1890. 


Dollars. 
33.319,514 
32,  106,  962 


These  possessions  are  noticed  separately,  but,  the  commercial 
statistics  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  being 
with  the  British  West  Indies  as  a  group,  the  following  tables ^of 
commerce  from  these  statistics  are  inserted  here : 

Imparts  into  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  from  the  British  West  Indies. 


Principal  mrticles. 


Into  the  United  States  : 

Sugar,  brown 

Fruits,  including 
nuts 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  medi- 
cines   

Molasses 

Salt 

Spices 

Sponges 

Vegetables 

All  other  articles  . . . 

Total 

Idtothe  United  Kingdom: 

Cacao 

Sugar,  unrefined  . . . 

Rum 

Coffee 

Djewoodi    

spices 

Fruits  and  nuts  .... 
Farinaceous  sub- 
stances, sago,  etc. 

Manures 

All  other  articles. . . 

Total 


1887. 


Dollars. 

7,  512,  368 
I.  349»  423 

492,  586 

459.  "5 


245, 863 

211,  113 

84,  586 

102,668 

151. 512 

335.  889 
624,  646 


11.589.779 


I,  892,  840 

2. 405.  350 
1,455,721 

465, 106 
501.  931 
454.  205 
271, 147 

189,078 
117,  502 
687, 480 


1888. 


8,  440,  360 


Dollars. 
6,  936,  995 

1,766,  118 

953.  593 
591.  739 


430.  822 

211,628 

106,  537 

90,  283 

169.  591 
404,  582 
889,  052 


1889. 


Dollars. 
9,  507,  614 

I,  888,  220 

1,689,217 

611,795 


542,  573 
452,  865 

"3.365 

147.  275 
162,  688 

225, 400 
644.  550 


12,550,940   15,985.562 


2,759,116 
3,  545, 046 

1,143.915 
673,  889 

1, 014,  261 

409,  808 

391.967 

147,  980 

173.  749 
628,  917 


10,  888,  648 


2,  261,  769 

3,  797,  890 

793.  473 

510.  574 
1.252,715 

483.  823 

395.  593 

181,973 
138,  549 
700,  882 


10,517,241 


1890. 


Dollars. 

8,  589.  677 

2,415.937 
803,  281 

674,  165 


461,925 
320,  430 

119.  631 
167,  820 
214, 883 

533. 480 
563,  789 


14,  865, 018 


2, 075,  922 

2,047,  132 

1, 036,  964 

918,  250 

812,  370 

509,649 

375.  523 

142,  321 
81,  884 

790.  783 


8,  790.  797 


1891. 


Dollars. 
8,  730.  936 

3, 100, 691 

817.  833 
858. 579 


866,  256 
140.  325 

95.414 
168,  641 

190.943 
547.  740 
775.  826 


16,  293. 184 


2,  267,  283 
I,  518,606 

843.  593 
485.  750 
761, 408 
442, 126 
338,  762 

122,  607 

28,  931 

767,  985 


7.557.051 
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Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  tJu 

British  West  Indies. 


Principal  articles. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

From  the  United  States  : 

Breadstuffs 

Provisions,  meal  ,and 

dairy  products 

Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Dollars. 
2,  425,  540 

I,  296,  102 

627, 749 
220,  456 
163,  674 

174, 959 

134.675 
92,  800 

152. 672 
144.  639 

130,451 
1 10,  386 

64.  175 
726,  752 

Dollars. 
2,  716,  784 

1,603,818 

753.000 

297.  396 
206.  291 

199.  381 
"5.755 

94.741 

• 

160,  642 
139, 480 
139,  701 
122, 467 

62,404 

838. 158 

Dollars. 
3,001,159 

1,679,789 

855.  982 
306,  850 
174, 183 

222, 620 

*  196.  587 
121,040 

178,392 
141,  464 

176,  425 

118,065 

96,062 

929. 075 

Dollars. 
2,871.700 

I,  489,  183 

978,  614 
376,  178 
211,319 

192,  919 

2IO1O9I 

145.  664 

181,354 

136.417 
170,  228 

104,  556 

65.  432 

940,  778 

Dollars. 

3, 887>  I7S 

1.516,487 

957. 219 
349.582 
225,169 

198,022 

322, 479 
122,804 

188. 88s 

Animals 

Oils,  mineral,  refined. 

Tobacco,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Iron  and    steel,  and 
•     manufactures  of . . . 

Leather,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Cotton,  manufac- 
tures  of 

Sugar,  refined 

Oil  cake 

123,238 
222, 440 

Vesretables 

118,766 

Fish 

72.696 
1,241,087 

All  other  articles 

Total 

6,  465, 030 

7, 450, 018 

8, 197,  693 

8, 074, 433 

9.  546.  058 

From  the   United  King- 
dom : 

Cottons 

2,  774.  338 

1,  230, 942 

465, 048 

622,  872 
286,  598 
309,  850 
422,  364 

249, 189 
371.601 

169, 671 

2,  746, 117 

3, 090, 919 
1, 468, 092 

519.  533 

644.  894 
455, 003 
386,  580 
460,  736 

284.  525 
327. 428 

217.  654 
3.  205, 159 

2, 653,  678 

1. 174,  539 

645,  838 

590,968 
609,203 
451,236 
522,  351 

423,  833 
300, 429 

175,257 
3. 028,  229 

3,412,093 

1, 474,  798 

760, 016 

748. 185 

555. 238 

544. 459 
510,919 

426, 349 
407, 136 

209, 688 
3.723,112 

2.  586, 954 
1,166,996 

653,916 

594.516 
554,840 
362, 214 
357.  "3 

417,677 
.    343,774 

182, 2S9 

3.  572. 614 

Apparel  and  haber- 
dashery   

Iron,  and  man-ufac- 
tures  of 

Leather,  and  its  man- 
ufactures   

Manure 

Machinery 

Woolens 

Coal,    cinders,    and 
fuel 

Beer  and  ale 

Hardware   and  cut- 
lery   

All  other  articles 

Total 

9,  648,  591 

11,060,523 

10,  575.  561 

12,  771. 993 

10,  792, 933 
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BAHAMAS,  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Executive. — The  governor,  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
Salary  of  governor,  ;^2,ooo. 

Legislative. — The  legislature  is  a  representative  assembly  of  29 
members  and  a  legislative  council  of  9  members.  Electors  are 
required  to  own  property  to  a  small  amount. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  differently  estimated  at  4,466 
and  5450  square  miles  and  the  population  is  about  49,500. 

Of  the  700  islands  comprising  the  group,  only  about  20  are  in- 
habited. 

The  principal  of  these  are   New  Providence,  Abaco,  Harbor 

Island,  Great  Bahama,  St.  Salvador,  Long  Island,  Mayaguana, 
Eleuthera,  Great  Inagua,  and  Andros  Island.  Turks  and  Caicos 
islands,  geographically  a  part  of  this  group,  are  attached  as  de- 
pendencies to  Jamaica. 

The  capital  is  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence ;  it  has 
a  population  of  5,000. 

San  Salvador  (Cat's  Island),  one  of  the  group,  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492. 

Religion. — All  sects  are  tolerated,  but  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Education. — There  are  38  Government  schools,  with  5,352  pu- 
pils, and  37  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  923  pupils,  be- 
sides 30  Church  of  England  schools  with  1,471  pupils.  The 
Government  schools  are  controlled  by  a  school  board  and  the 
Govemfnent  grant  is  ;^3,368.  There  are  two  English  newspa- 
pers besides  other  periodicals  published  in  Nassau. 

Finance. — The  finances  of  the  Bahamas  in  1890  were:  Rev- 
enue, ;^54,826;  expenditures,  ;^48,688;  and  the  public  debt 
amounted  in  1891  to  ;^8 1,426.  The  customs  revenjue,  the  chief 
source  of  income,  was  (in  1890)  ;^46,57i. 
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Army  and  Navy. — A  small  garrison  is  stationed  at  Nassau  and 
cruisers  of  the  British  fleet  visit  the  islands  from  time  to  time. 

Resources  and  Products. — Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  principal 
industry  of  the  Bahamas  was  fruit-culture  and  fishing.  In  1891, 
510,408  dozen  pineapples,  valued  at  $224,283  were  exported 
Other  products  exported  are  oranges  and  the  various  tropical 
fruits,  preserved  fruits,  woods,  barks,  cigars,  cotton,  sponges,  tor- 
toise shell,  salt,  etc. 

At  present  the  cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  is  being  vigorously 
carried  on  and  bids  fair  to  supersede  all  other  industries  of  the 
islands,  4,200  acres  in  1891  being  devoted  to  its  cultivatioiL 
English  capitalists  have  invested  large  sums  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fiber.  Private  lands  in  New  Providence  sell  at  from  $4  to 
$12  per  acre,  and  for  less  in  the  other  islands,  which  are  equally 
suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fiber.  Sponge,  turtle,  conch,  and 
pearl  fishing  is  engaged  in  by  a  large  number  of  the  negro  in- 
habitants. 

The  Bahamas  have  communication  with  the  world  by  lines  of 
steamers  and  by  cable.  In  1890  the  postal  movement  was 
127,901  letters  and  83,269  papers. 

Banking. — There  is  a  post-office  savings  Dank,  the  receipts  of 
which  in  1890  were  ;^2,469.  On  June  1,  1889,  a  joint-stock 
bank  went  into  operation. 

Navigation. — The  port  entries  of  1891  were,  106  steamers  and 
307  sail,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  155,000  tons,  against  92  steamers 
and  407  sail  in  1890.  Of  this  number  the  American  vessels  in 
1891  were  69  steamers  and  1 1 1  sail,  of  1 12,000  tons  burden. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  the  Bahamas  is  principally  with  the 
United  States.  The  exports  of  the  Bahamas,  including  fruits, 
sponges,  pearls,  shells,  and  ambergris,  amounted  in  1888  to  about 
$591,425.  These  figures  will  be  much  increased  by  the  shipment 
of  sisal  hemp.  In  1888,  546,343  dozen  pineapples,  valued  at 
$204,812,  were  exported. 
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The  commerce  of  the  islands  for  the  period  of  six  years,  from 
1885  ^^  1890,  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Dollars, 

Dollars. 

I,  143,  919 

877.  328 

921,764 

731.  873 

921,  988 

610,  571 

926,606 

591,  426 

854,  149 

635.  137 

I,  082,  855 

818, 161 

In  1891  the  total  commerce  decreased  to  $1,504,803.  The 
commerce  with  the  United  States  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
as  follows : 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
189I 


Imports. 


Szports. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

670,  016 

547,  860 

582,  250 

493.  233 

605.  475 

528, 882 

787. 798 

684,  779 

631,498 

504.  452 

Exports  by  principal  articles  to  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Dollars, 
14,  800 
124,  CXX) 
252,000 


1890. 


Dollars. 
19, 286 
242,  000 
306,896 


The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  those  of  Great  Britain. 

BARBADOS. 

Executive. — The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  at  a 
salary  of  ;^3,ooo.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  9 
members,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Legislative. — Legislative    Council,  consisting   of   9  members. 
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appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  of  24  members, 
elected  annually  by  the  people.     There  are  about  4,200  electors. 

There  are  eleven  parishes. 

Judia'al. — The  Supreme  Court  holds  its  grand  sessions  once  in 

every  four  months,  and  minor  courts  are  held  by  the  police  magis- 
trates. 

Area  and  Population, — Barbados  has  an  area  of  166  square  miles. 
The  population  of  the  island,  according  to  the  census  of  April, 
1891,  182,322,  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  of  any  of  the  islands 
in  proportion  to  the  area,  being  over  1,000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  25,000; 
Speightstown,  2,500.  Bridgetown  has  a  street  railway,  water, 
gas,  and  complete  telephonic  communication. 

Religion. — Church  of  England;  but  all  other  religions  are  toler- 
ated. The  bishop  and  38  incumbencies  are  supported  by  the 
State.  Churches  are  numerous.  The  legislature  grants  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyan,  Moravian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  each  a  certain  sum  per  annum. 

Education, — The  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  were  in  1890  201  primary  schools  and  14,284 
pupils;  4  second-grade  schools,  with  186  pupils-  2  first-grade 
schools,  with  205  pupils;  government  high  school,  74  pupik; 
Codrington  College,  connected  with  Durham  University,  18  stu- 
dents. The  total  number  of  children  receiving  education  in  1891 
was  38,685. 

There  are  one  weekly  and  five  bi-weekly  newspapers,  besides 
three  other  publications. 

Finance, — In  1890  the  revenue  and  expenditures  in  Barbados 
were  as  follows :  Revenue,  ;^  186, 179,  of  which  ;^  102,941  were 
derived  fi-om  import  dues;  the  expenditures  were  ;^  181,636. 
The  public  debt  in  1890  amounted  to  ;^30,ioo. 

Army  and  Navy, — Fort  Charles,  mounted  with  a  few  guns,  is 
the  only  fortification  in  the  colony.  It  is  garrisoned  by  47  officers 
and  844  noncommissioned  officers  and  men. 


i 
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Windmill,  Badbaoos. 
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Resources  and  Products. — The  resources  of  the  country  are  mainly 
agricultural,  about  100,000  acres  being  devoted  to  cultivation, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  being  the  chief  products  and  articles 
of  export.  About  30,000  acres  are  annually  planted  with  sugar 
cane,  and  in  1890  the  product  yielded  85,261  hogsheads;  tobacco 
is  indigenous;  arrowroot,  cassava,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  great 
varieties;  fish  supplies  abundant  and  cheap  food  and  furnishes 
employment  to  about  1,500  of  the  inhabitants.  Experiments  are 
being  made  with  some  of  the  many  fibrous  plants  which  abound, 
such  as  cactus,  silk-grass,  etc. 

There  are  466  sugar  works  and  23  rum  distilleries. 
Railways  and  ^elegrapK  ^c, — There  are  23]^  miles  of  railways 
and  482  miles  of  roads. 

Telephonic  communication  exists  througnout  the  island. 
Several  lines  of  steamers,  besides  those  of  the  Royal  Mail  and 
the  Brazilian  Mail  firom  the  United  States,  stop  regularly  at  the 
island. 

Banking. — The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  ;^6oo,ooo; 
coin  in  circulation,  ;^50,ooo;  5-dollar  paper  notes,  ;^6o,ooo; 
Government  savings  bank,  over  9,716  depositors  and  deposits  of 
;^134,521  (December  31,  1890). 

Navigation. — 357  steamers  and   1,103  ^^'^'  ^^^  ^  toxaX  tonnage 

of  620,183  tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the  Barbados  in  1890,  being 

an  increase  of  63  in  the  number  of  vessels  over  the  previous  year. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Barbados  for  the.  years 

from  1884  to  1891,  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 


Imports. 


1884 
i89s 
1 886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Value. 


Doilars. 
5,  626,  793 
4,  285.  878 
4,  202,  184 

4,  784,  684 

5. 151. 146 

5.  895, 132 
5.  806.  253 
5.  195.  558 


Exports. 


Value. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
189I 


Dollars. 
6,418,325 

4,  885,  450 

3,  600,  782 
5,175,026 

5,  229, 463 
5, 010,  490 
5,  861, 164 
3,  962,  572 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1890  were  raw  sugar; 
molasses,  wheat  flour,  and  dried  fish ;  the  imports  were  principally 
linens  and  cottons,  wheat  and  rye  flour,  rice,  and  butter.  The 
table  subjoined  gives  the  commerce  of  the  island  in  detail : 


COMMERCE  OF  BARBADOS. 


Exports  and  imports. 


I.-BY  COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 


1887. 


United  Kingdom : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

United  States : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  North  America: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  West  Indies : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to : 

British  Guiana : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Dutch  Guiana : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish 
West  Indies : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Argentine  Republic : 

Imports  from 

Peru  : 

Imports  from 

Total  imports,  all  countries 

Total  exports,  all  countries 


Dollars, 

1.  744,  970 
691,941 

1,776,851 

2,  848,  253 

445.  929 
784.  153 

147,  765 
546,  934 

89,  085 
173.  746 

9.835 
10,  813 


54.  024 
61,  231 

34,  484 
13.024 


2888. 


4.  758,  630 
5, 146,  846 


Dollars. 
2,  075,  479 
881, 558 

1.926.335 
2,  682,  498 

383.  386 
768,  132 

191,  746 
560,  336 

129,944 

132.  543 

7,700 
42,060 


99,  162 
108,  353 

63,912 

24,  621 


1889. 


5.123,096 
5,  200,  986 


Dollars. 

2. 473,  369 

639.  385 
2,  175.  778 

2, 944. 997 

413,775 
497,064 

268,  373 
707. 453 

175.520 
149.  333 

5.548 
30,566 


108,  581 
31. 365 

54, 478 

7.840 


5.  895. 132 
5, 010. 490 
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Experts  and  imports — Continued. 


II.— BY  ARTICLES. 


IMPORTS. 


Butter 

Com  and  grain 

Indian  com  meal,  etc 

Flour  (wheat  or  rye) 

Fish,  dried,  etc 

Hardware  and  metals  (new), 

Linens  and  cottons 

Lumber 

Manure,  guano 

Meat,  salted 

Rice 

Staves  and  shooks 


Total  imports,  all  articles. 


Dollars. 

loi,  637 

228,  636 
172, 172 

456,  341 
280,  335 
279,  629 
838,  440 
129,  741 
106,  820 
262,  971 

315,437 
303.  704 


5.  895. 132 


Dollars. 
189,  404 
164,  152 

165.417 
441,002 

285,  396 

275,  240 

966,  706 

I59»4I2 

362,  019 

212,  705 

241,481 

101,024 


Dollars. 
129,  322 
176,  522 
170,  897 
436,  019 

235,  567 
160,  161 

635.  292 

145.  377 

31,  973 
168, 989 

413.  774 
119.838 


5.  809,  253    5, 195,  558 


EXPORTS. 


Fish,  dried,  etc 

Flour,  wheat  or  rye 

Meat,  salted 

Molasses 

Rice 

Rum 

Sugar,  raw 


Total  exports,  all  articles, 


158,  502 

188.  903 

48, 830 

681,  503 

49.  307 
1,270 

3. 033. 679 


5, 010, 490 


165,  816 

123, 108 

42,  582 

789,  306 

23. 345 
1,265 

4,231,787 


5,  861, 164 


136,  223 

136. 485 

39, 146 

491,487 

115, 180 

1, 168 

2,  520,  871 


3,  962,  572 


Money ^  Weights^  and  Measures. — In  Barbados  the  money,  weights, 
and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain. 


BERMUDAS. 


Area  and  population, — This  group,  consisting  of  about  360  small 
islands  and  reefs,  has  an  area  of  20  square  miles  and  a  population 
(1891)  of  1  5,884.  Only  20  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  Ham- 
ilton, the  chief  town,  has  a  population  of  8,ocxd. 

Executive  and  Legislative, — The  governor,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  with  a  salary  of  ;^2,946,  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council  of 
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6  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legis- 
lative council  of  9  members,  also  Crown  appointees,  and  a  house 
of  assembly  of  36  members,  4  elected  from  each  of  the  9  parishes. 
There  are  1,052  voters.  The  electoral  qualification  is  the  posses- 
sion of  property  of  not  less  than  ;^6o. 

Religion. — The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

Education. — Education  is  compulsory.  In  1890  there  were  47 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  1,400  pupils;  23  schools  receive 
grants  from  the  Government,  amounting  to  ;^  1,650  annually. 

Finance. — The  revenue  for  1890  was  ;^32,394  and  the  expend- 
itures for  the  same  year  were  ;^30,270.  The  chief  source  of 
revenue  is  from  customs  duties.  Public  debt  in  1890,  ;^7,620. 
It  has  a  savings  bank  with  deposits  amounting  to  ;^  15,064.  The 
budget  for  1891-92  was:  Revenue,  ;^35,475^  and  expenditures, 
;^30'265. 

Navigation. — The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in 
1890  was  307,506. 

Army. — The  garrison  averages  1,546  troops;  garrison  town,  St 
George. 

Resources. — The  resources  of  the  Bermudas  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. It  furnishes  early  vegetables  and  fruits  and  flowers  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 

telegraph. — There  are  32  miles  of  telegraph  and  1 5  of  cable. 
Bermuda  is  connected  with  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  by  cable.  There 
is  also  telephone  service,  with  over  300  miles  of  wire  and  200  sub- 
scribers. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  is  principally  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  I  ts  chief  exports  are  onions  and  potatoes.  The 
imports  consist  mainly  of  food  supplies  and  manufactured  articles. 
The  imports  and  exports  of  the  islands  tor  six  years  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Imports. 


Dollars. 

I.  157.443 
1.358.678 
I,  289,  233 
1,459,901 
I,  yib,ti22 
I,  498,  960 


Exports. 


Dollars, 
411,686 
382,  244 
432,  734 
484.  952 
316,  206 
669,  270 


Money ^  Weights^  and  Measures, — The  currency,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures of  Great  Britain  are  used  on  the  island. 


BRITISH   GUIANA. 

Area  and  Population, — British  Guiana,  situated  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America,  has  an  area  of  109,000  square  miles  and 
a  population,  comprising  Europeans,  West  Indians,  Portuguese, 
Africans,  Chinese,  and  coolies  or  East  Indians,  of  278,328,  or, 
including  the  aborigines,  who  are  estimated  to  number  10,000,  a 
total  of  288,328. 

Georgetown,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  47,207  and  New 
Amsterdam  8,903. 

Executive. — The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  ;^5,ooo.  He  is  assisted  by  a  court  of  policy,  composed  of 
9  members.  Four  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  5  nominated  by  the  electoral  college. 

Legislative. — The  colony  is  divided  into  5  electoral  districts, 
each  represented  by  a  member  in  the  court  of  electors,  which  selects 
the  5  members  of  the  court  of  policy  and  one  or  more  financial 
representatives.     There  are  1,596  regular  electors. 

Judicial. — There  is  a  chief  justice  and  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court,  a  puisne  judge,  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  numerous 
lesser  magistrates. 

Religion. — All  religions  are  tolerated.  Guiana  is  the  chief  bish- 
opric of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

Education. — The  schools  all  receive  Government  aid  and  are 
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inspected  by  a  Government  official.  There  were  177  schools  in 
1890,  the  Government  grants  thereto  amounting  to  $123,948;  the 
registered  pupils  numbered  23,664  and  the  actual  attendance 
19,850.  The  attendance  besides  at  the  private  schools  was  6,500 
pupils. 

Finances. — The     revenue   of    the    colony   for    i889-'90   was 
$2,509,282  and  expenditures  $2,438,920.     Public  debt  in  1889, 

$3'539'5i6. 

Banking. — There  are  two  banks,  the  Colonial  and  the  British 

Guiana  Banks,  with  a  circulation  of  ;^  142,005,  and  a  savings  bank, 
with  15,872  depositors  in  1890,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
/25 1,364. 

Resources  and  Products. — Sugar  is  the  chief  product  of  Guiana; 
the  number  of  acres  under  cane  cultivation  in  1890  was  79,243. 
Cotton,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor,  has  not  been 
cultivated  to  any  extent  of  late  years.  Rum  and  molasses  are 
largely  exported.  Cocoanuts  abound,  and  about  1,000,000  are 
annually  shipped  from  the  colony.  Coffee,  cacao,  and  all  the 
tropical  fruits  flourish,  especially  the  banana,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  the  soil.  The  country  is  rich  in  fine  timbers  and  cabinet  woods, 
fiber  plants,  gums,  oils,  barks,  gum  anime,  which  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  gutta-percha.  Gold  is  found,  and  its  production  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  the  exports  growing  from  $213,250  in  1887  to 
$1,801,389  in  1891.  Cassava  is  the  staple  food  product  of  the 
Indian.  Cassareep,  which  is  a  preparation  made  from  the  root  of 
the  cassava,  is  a  wonderful  antiseptic,  much  used  by  the  natives 
and  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  in  their  famous  national 
dish,  pepper  pot.,  which  it  not  only  preserves  for  months,  and  even 
years,  but  adds  to  the  dish  an  aromatic  flavor  much  appreciated. 
The  cassareep  is  made  only  for  home  consumption  in  Guiana  and 
in  a  few  of  the  islands,  St.  Lucia  being  the  one  most  celebrated 
for  the  preparation  of  the  extract.  Should  its  preserving  proper- 
ties ever  become  generally  known,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
source  of  revenue  to  any  cassava-growing  country  that  learns  the 
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secret  of  eliminating  the  poisonous  and  retaining  the  preserving 
qualities  of  the  root.  There  are  fictions  told  and  believed  of  pepper 
pots  which  were  handed  down  as  heirlooms  from  one  generation 
to  another  in  West  India  families. 

Railways  and  T^elegrafh. — There  are  23  miles  of  railway  and  280 
miles  of  telegraph,  275  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  a  number  of 
well-made  roads.  There  are  60  post-offlces  and  9  postal  savings 
banks.     Postal  movement  in  1889,  1*207,656  pieces. 

Navigation, — In  1889  ^^^  P^^^  entries  were  916  vessels,  of 
324,302  tons,  and  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1890 
was  686,62 1 . 

Commerce, — Commerce  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  exports  are  principally  sugar,  molasses,  and 
some  rum,  and  the  imports  machinery,  manure,  cotton  and  linen 
goods,  crockery,  glass,  furniture,  household  utensils,  etc. 

The  following  tables  will  give  the  amounts  of  exports  and  im- 
ports: 

COMMERCE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Imparts  and  domestic  and  foreign  exports. 
I —BY  COUNTRIES. 


Countries. 

United  States: 

Imports  from , 

Exports  to , 

United  Kingdom: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  West  Indies: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  India: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Canada: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Other  British  possessions 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 


Dollars. 
I,  534,  382 

3,  938.  661 

4,  435,  453 

5,  556,  262 

157,673 
154,420 

820,811 
2,217 

459, 461 
204,  809 

2,008 
26,451 


Dollars. 
I,  560,  135 

3,  744, 621 

4, 443, 677 

4,  856,  001 

265,  943 
213,  967 

711,402 
4,850 

410, 146 
147,  267 

6,529 
16,  456 


1889. 


1890. 


Dollars. 

1. 953,  754 
4,  296, 175 

5,114,779 
6,  410, 407 


Dollars. 
I,  723,  846 
4,  562, 444 


329,  628 
291,  761 

834,  "3 

5,363 
274, 154 

205, 269 

2,890 
19, 082 


4,  296,  861 
5,021,260 
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Imports  and  domestic  and  foreign  exports — Continued. 
I.~BY  COUNTRIES— Continued. 


Countries. 

1887.  • 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Dutch  West  Indies: 

Imports  from 

Dollars. 

13.504 
19,  926 

61,599 
268,  180 

86,534 
10, 784 

14.  501 
236,  787 

173. 446 
183,  968 

Dollars. 
24,360 
28,817 

46,  270 
229,  803 

26,  862 
40,  259 

*?.  SI'? 

Dollars. 
20,  284 

31.647 

55. 327 

227,  329 

51.366 
5.436 

DolUrs. 

Exports  to 

Dutch  Guiana: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

France: 

Imports  from 

307. 497 
690,577 

Exports  to 

French  West  Indies: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

230,  161     1             2I>4-  ^1\ 

Other  countries: 

Imports  from 

177.654 
287,  506 

134.  749 
319.  403 

Exports  to 

' 

Total  imports,  all  countries. 
Total  exports,  all  countries. 

7.  759.  372 
10, 602, 465 

7,676,511 
9.  799.  708 

8,778.081 
12,026,095 

6, 328, 204 
10,274,286 

Exports  and  imports. 

II.— BY  ARTICLES. 

EXPORTS. 

[Transit  trade  is  included  in  these  tables.] 


Articles. 


Molasses  . . . 

Rice 

Rum ,. 

Sugar,  raw . . 

Timber 

Gold  bullion 


1887. 


1888. 


Dollars. 
217.  389 
145.  185 
676,  821 

8,725,015 

54.  495 
213,  250 


Dollars. 
358,  910 
196,083 
451.  330 

7,  800,  947 
66,  170 

309.^34 


All  exports '  10,  602,  465  1     9,  799,  708 


1889. 


Dollars. 

378, 160 
180,347 

I,  060.  010 

6,899,645 

1 14. 104 

1, 124,760 

12,  026,  095  10,  274,  286 


Dollars. 
326,  440 
223,  212 

815.  737 
9.  346,  342 

92,  359 
526, 479 


1890. 


IMPORTS. 


Butter 

Coals 

Flour 

Fish,  dried 

Lumber 

Machinery 

Malt  liquors 

Manure 

Oils 

Opium 

Pork 

Rice 

Spirits,  brandy . . . 

All  imports 


112,327 
446.098 

544.  089 
246,  927 

159.  783 
306,  750 

127.  955 
336,  777 

159.909 
46,  938 

225, 176 

987.  631 

53.  651 


7.  759.  372 


106, 
282, 

543. 
287, 

193. 
506, 

93. 
484. 
171. 

46, 

208, 

1, 014, 

43. 


659 
322 

524 
225 

890 

564 

010 

842 

472 

643 
468 

353 
797 


92. 
213. 
668, 

302, 
187, 
682, 
123, 

440. 
168, 

39. 
276, 

985, 
50, 


264 
212 

151 
798 
545 
493 
974 

754 
760 

341 

850 

870 
003 


109, 

349. 
647. 
326, 
202, 
681, 
183, 

97. 
190. 

41. 
207. 

657. 
63. 


729 
294 
861 

834 

371 

433 
190 

804 
641 
958 
874 
174 
763 


7.676,511  I  8,778,081    6,328,104 


Note.— The  above  tables  are  reduced  to  United  States  ralues  at  $4.84  to  the  pound  stertinc;  for 
1889  at  $4  8665. 


i 
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In  the  year  1891  the  imports  are  estimated  to  amount  to  $8,- 
197,294,  and  the  domestic  exports  were  in  value  $11,499,423, 
the  reexports  being  $656,838. 

The  subjoined  tables  from  the  official  data  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  give  their  commerce  with  British 
Guiana  for  several  years : 

Imfxyrts  into  the  countries  specified  from  British  Guiana  by  principal  articles. 


Principal  articles. 

Inio  the  United  States  : 

Sugar,  brown 

Moiasses 

AH  other  articles 

Total 

Into  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Rum 

Molasses 

Wood 

Cacao 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1887. 


Dollars. 
2,  704,  942 
19,  129 
15,802 


2.  739.  873 


5.  149.  285 

889,  431 

33.  219 

92. 614 
32,309 

106, 486 


x888. 


6,  303,  344 


Dollars. 
2,  813,  992 
1,902 
6.458 


2,  822,  352 


4,  756,  065 
409,409 

76,  886 

63,  561 

7.786 

177,671 


5, 491,  378 


1889. 


1890. 


Dollars. 
4,  507,  201 

3,034 
15.946 


Dollars. 
4,  323.  702 
834 
2.439 


4,526,181  4,326,975 


4,  825,  286 
625,000 
34.007 
149, 615 
6,346 
303.  741 


5.  933.  995 


2,  908,  293 

1, 107,  280 

16,  566 

223,  363 

9.057 
153.  722 


1891. 


4,  418,  281 


Dollars. 
4,  866,  072 


17.  134 


4,  883,  206 


2,  785,  701 

I,  183.  555 

540 

205,517 

8.543 
225,  946 


4,  309.  802 


Domestic  exttorts  from  the  countries  specified  to  British  Guiana  by  principal  articles. 


Domestic  merchandise. 

From  the  United  States: 

Breadstuffs 

Provisions,  comprising 
meats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts   

Wood  and  manufactures 
of 

Oils,  mineral  and  animal 

Tobacco  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Animals 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc 

All  other  articles 

Bull.  50 19 


2887. 


Dollars. 
527,  239 

376.  158 

167,  798 
69,586 

51.490 
29,  741 

36,  781 
164,  418 


1,423,211 


1888. 


1889. 


Dollars. 
691,023 


439.  331 

192,  210 
66,822 

59,906 
40, 076 

35, 429 
126,  914 


1,651,711 


Dollars. 

594, 141 


503,  770 

203, 477 
77, 957 

45, 537 
28,709 

26,940 
162,  718 


I,  643,  249 


2890. 


2891. 


Dollars, 
734.  072 


545,  802 

224, 288 
139.  394 

49.  323 
45. 952 

30, 437 
241,  854 


2,011, 122 


Dollars. 
784,  739 


360,069 

214, 181 
68,  971 

46,  556 
36,  791 

31,031 
219,012 


1,761,350 
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Domestic  exports  from  countries  specified  to  British  Guiana  by  principal  articles — Continued. 


Domestic  merchandise. 


From  the  United  Kingdom: 

Machinery    

Cotton 

Manures 

Apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery   

Iron 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel  . . 

Leather 

Beer  and  ale 

Woolens 

Chemicals  and  medicines. 
All  other  articles 


Dollars. 
315.028 

543.515 
348.  325 

267,  112 

187,910 

230,  730 

153.  767 

112,513 
100,  255 

70.  053 

977,  209 


Total 3,306, 417 


Dollars. 

542,  191 
530,  220 
428,  033 

235.  587 
186,917 

127,512 

109,699 

84,  799 

83,806 

80,  365 

900,  962 


Dollars. 
622,  795 
651, 366 
454, 054 

272,  393 
261,  175 

199.575 
142,  569 

109.  939 

III, 156 

72, 029 

1.073,775 


1891. 


Dollars. 
542.  843 
679,  125 
568,  368 


Dollars. 
271.  152 
516,944 
490,081 


3,  310,  091 


296, 384 

217.654 

313.  977 

250, 527 

214. 043 

120,962 

177.  788 

155.378 

151. 416 

132,851 

112,961 

95. 432 

80,  584 

71.693 

I,  224, 662 

1,046,63s 

3,  970,  826  14,  362,  151     3.  369.  312 


Money. — The  currency  of  the  country  is  United  States  dollars 
and  cents;  British  gold  and  silver  coin  is  also  current.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  at  the  rate  of  4J.  2d.  to  the  dollar  or 
$4.80  to  the  pound  sterling. 

IV eights  and  Measures. — The  weights  and  measures  of  Great 
Britain  are  in  use  in  the  country. 

BRITISH    HONDURAS. 

British  Honduras  is  situated  in  Central  America,  between  the 
parallels  of  15°  53'  and  18°  29'  north  latitude,  and  88°  10'  and 
89°  9'  west  longitude,  about  900  miles  south  of  New  Orleans. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Hondo  and  Yucatan;  on 
the  south  by  Guatemala,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Sarstorn ;  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Guatemala  and  Mexico.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  products  tropical. 

Executive. — As  in  the  other  colonies,  the  chief  executive  is  a 
governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a  salary  of  $12,000. 

Legislative. — The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council, 
consisting  of  five  official  and  five  unofficial  members.  The  official 
members,  appointed  by  the   Crown,  are  the  chief  justice,  the 
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colonial  secretary,  the  senior  military  officer,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
attorney-general.     The  six  districts  have  each  a  chief  magistrate. 

Area  and  Population. — Area,  7,562  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1891  of  31,471.  Belize,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of 
5,767  inhabitants. 

Religion, — All  religions  are  tolerated  and  the  various  sects  well 
represented.  The  Anglican  Church  in  British  Honduras  belongs 
to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

Education. — The  schools  are  denominational,  and  receive  aid 
from  the  Government.  In  1890  there  were  34  schools,  of  which 
1 1  were  Roman  Catholic  and  1 2  Wesleyan ;  number  of  pupils  on 
the  rolls,  2,943.  The  instruction  is  purely  elementary.  There 
are  five  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  colony. 

Finance. — The  revenue  for  the  year  1890  amounted  to  $332,136 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  year  to  $344^453.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  are  derived  from  customs  duties,  excise  licenses, 
land  tax,  and  the  sale  and  lease  of  crown  lands.  The  public  debt 
in  1890  was  $99,548. 

Army  and  Navy.. — In  1887  the  British  troops  were  removed  and 
the  protection  of  the  colony  intrusted  to  the  constabulary  force, 
which  numbers  5  commissioned  and  10  noncommissioned  officers 
and  about  165  men.  Detachments  of  the  Second  West  India 
Regiment  are  also  stationed  in  the  colony  at  times.  Naval  vessels 
visit  the  colony  from  time  to  time. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  agricultural  resources  of  Hondu- 
ras are  very  great.  All  tropical  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  flour- 
ish. The  timbers,  fine  cabinet,  and  dyewoods  are  all  too  well 
known  to  need  mention  here.  A  fine  species  of  the  cacao  of 
commerce  is  a  native  of  Honduras  and  is  found  growing  wild  in 
the  forests  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  other  water 
courses.  The  cultivated  cacao  produces  the  largest  and  finest  nibs 
grown  anywhere.  The  coffee,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  is  of  good 
quality  and  flavor.     Among  the  most  interesting  plants  are  the 
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balata^  gum  tree,  called  by  the  natives  "  toono,"  and  the  pita,  or 
silk  grass.  The  first  abounds  in  some  districts  and  produces  a 
gum  not  unlike  gutta-percha.  It  is  largely  exported  to  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  India  rub- 
ber. The  second  is  a  grass,  producing  a  silky  fiber,  said  to  con- 
tain over  30  per  cent  of  silk  as  fine  as  that  produced  by  the 
silkworm.  It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  juta  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  hammocks,  cordage,  etc.,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  either  flax  or  hemp, 
on  account  of  its  durability.  There  are  other  fibrous  plants,  which 
grow  wild  and  are  utilized  to  some  extent  by  the  natives. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  agricultural  development  of  British  Hon- 
duras are  insufficient  labor  and  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 
Besides  these,  the  system  of  advance  to  the  laborer  keeps  him  in 
a  condition  of  poverty  and  discontent,  and  ordinances  have  been 
enacted  to  do  away  with  the  pernicious  system  as  far  as  practicable. 
Associated  with  the  advance  system  is  the  truck  system,  which 
requires  the  laborer  to  take  part  of  his  wages  in  provisions  and 
goods  from  the  store  of  his  employers.  While  the  store  system 
may  be  necessary  in  districts  remote  fi-om  settlements,  it  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  laborer  in  debt  to  his  employer  and  causes 
him  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  illicit  measures  to  free  himself  from  a 
state  of  semiservitude. 

Railway  Projects  and  "telegraphs. — There  are  several  schemes  for 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  railways,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  mahogany  and  other  woods,  for  which  the  demand 
is  great,  and  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  settlers  and  agri- 
culturists who  are  remote  fi-om  Belize  and  the  coast.  One  scheme 
is  to  connect  with  the  railway  systems  of  Guatemala  and  another 
with  those  of  Mexico,  passing  through  the  logwood  country,  where 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  crown  lands  not  settled.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  by  way  of  New 
Orleans.     There  are  several  lines  of  steamers  running  between 
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Honduras  and  the  United  States,  England,'  and  other  countries. 
Postal  movement  in  1887,  international  97,355  and  inland  22,697 
pieces. 

Banking. — The  savings  bank  at  Belize  has  two  branches,  one 
at  Corosal  and  one  at  Orange  Walk.     Deposits  in  1889,  £'j^O/\rj. 

Navigation. — In  1890,  344  sails  of  33,533  tons  burden  and  164 
steamers  of  148,673  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Honduras  is  mainly  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  considerable  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  Republics  and  with  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  principal  imports  are  cigars,  malt  liquors,  spirits, 
sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wines.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
rum,  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood,  rosewood,  fustic,  ziricote,  India 
rubber,  sarsaparilla,  turtles,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  plantains,  and  other 
fruits.  The  following  table  from  the  official  statistics  will  indicate 
the  commerce  of  British  Honduras  by  principal  countries  in  1889 
and  1 890  and  by  chief  articles  in  1 890 : 

Imports  and  exports  o/,  by  principal  countries  ^  i88g-i8go. 


United  Kingdom  . 
British  Colonies  .  . 

France 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Mexico 

United  States 

AH  other  countries 

Total 


1889. 


Imports. 


Dollars. 
897,  201 

I,  191 
21,044 

12,  182 

120,  700 

43.969 
65,  120 

664,  195 
37.  725 


I,  863.  327 


Exports. 


Dollars. 

1. 167.  737 

9,264 

21, 182 

42, 074 

196,  393 
67,844 

14.  935 
560,  529 

75.596 


2,155.554 


1890. 


Imports. 


Dollars. 

855, 221 

4,  162 

27,  351 

23.  942 

124,  147 

25.  041 

70,  071 

667,  921 

31.  624 


Exports. 

Dollars. 
I,  108,  246 
3.627 
93. 458 

13.555 
129,913 

48,  507 

5,965 

429.  849 

32,  979 


I,  829,  480  I  I,  866,  099 
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Commerce  by  principal  articles ^  i8go. 


Imports. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Cotton  goods 

Provisions 

Beef  and  pork 

Flour 

Animals 

Logwood 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Lumber 

Coin  and  bullion 

Liquors  and  wines. . . 


Value. 


Exports. 


Value. 


Dollars. 
50,  977 
323.  735 

107, 971 

73»  534 
68,  824 

72,  291 

57,  887 
67,111 

43.  176 

79.  845 
128,  598 


Bananas  

Coin  and  bullion 

Logwood 

Mahogany 

Raw  sugar 

Tortoise  shell . . . , 

Rubber 

Cocoanuts    

Cotton  goods. . . . 
Plantains 


Dollars. 

174.376 

I9S.4S8 

811.705 

361,  593 

24. 359 

22,411 

23, 712 

25.629 

47. 379 

16,340 

From  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
the  following  data  of  their  commerce  with  this  colony  for  several 
years  is  obtained. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS 

Domestic  exports  from  the  United  States   and  the   United  Kingdom  to  British  Honduras. 


From  the  United  States: 

Provisions  (comprising 
meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts)  

Breadstuffs 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  man- 
ufactures of 

Leather,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

All  other  articles 

Total ... 

From  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Cottons 

Apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery  

Iron,  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured 

Soap 

Woolens 

Hardware  and  cutlery. . . 

Leather 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Dollar  a. 
96,205 

.78.741 
27.  883 

26,  712 

13.  773 

16,  260 
89,  936 


349.510 


22,  488 

19.  738 
16,  721 

13.  388 

9.582 

154.225 


z888. 


Dollars. 
99,210 
58,496 

32,344 
18,430 

10,  850 

15.  388 
86.  807 


321,525 


89,  no  '     153.837 
56,  257         59,  775 


27,  861 

24,  181 

21,  879 

17.  524 
17,  203 

173.369 


381,509       495.629 


1889. 


Dollars. 
100,  700 

74. 370 

37.949 
28, 998 

15.879 

10,  416 

94.3" 


362,  623 


152,375 

78,  823 

24,921 
16,  235 
18,  305 

14,  750 
17,631 

174.949 


497.  989 


23.509 

16,  249 
99.  254 


348,  564 


141.  313 
60,  817 

28,  561 
25,009 
18,  561 
12,  716 
16, 401 
189,  225 


Z890. 

1891. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

88,  go2 

129, 6g6 

56,064 

89,090 

33.  702 

37. 474 

30, 884 

36,088 

20,638 

18,878 
125.635 


457.  549 


162,  7S4 

62, 6S1 

36.  878 
22.  571 
28,299 
16.094 
II.  1S3 
212.670 

I 

492,  602         553. 160 
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Imports  into  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  Honduras. 


To  the  United  States: 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Sugar,  brown 

India  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha  

All  other  articles 


1887. 


Total 


To  the  United  Kingdom  : 

Dyewoods 

Wood 

Sugar,  unrefined  . . . . 
All  other  articles  . . . . 


Dollars. 

233,  333 
26,  202 

26,  057 
17,691 


303.  283 


Total, 


573,  352 

482,  386 

27,  267 

49. 405 


1.132,410 


1888. 


Dollars. 
132, 186 
23,  761 

I9»  254 
8,434 


183, 635 


619, 247 

416,  664 

51,703 
29.934 


1, 117. 548 


1889. 


[860. 


Dollars. 
146,  408 
29,013 

19.  958 
16,  086 


211,465 


Dollars. 

154,254* 
11,456 

13,221 
7,900 


186,  831 


743.  095 
508,009 

1,460 
45,443 


664, 034 
623,  905 

2,725 
49, 049 


1,298,007  11,339.713 


i89( 


Dollars. 
180,497 

7.617 

19,  453 
11,523 


219,090 


656,481 

727.255 

1.752 

50,  553 


1, 436, 041 


Money. — The  standard  of  value  is  the  Guatemalan  silver  dollar, 

which  (1892)  is  worth  in  money  of  the  United  States,  66.5  cents. 

The  current  coins  are  the  Guatemalan  dollar  and  its  subdivisions, 

the  Chilean  dollar,  and  the  Peruvian  sol,  with  their  subdivisons. 

There  is  also  a   i-cent  piece  of  the  country  in  circulation.     The 

average  rate  of  exchange  with  London  during  the  year  1890  was 

$6.75  to  the  pound  sterling.     There  is  no  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  British  weights  and  measures  are 

in  common  use,  but  the  following  Spanish  ones  are  also  employed, 

viz:  The  arroba,  of  25  pounds;  the  quintal,  of  100  pounds;  the 

almud,  of  5  quarts,  for  corn,  etc.;  the  carga,  of  60  quarts;  the 

barrel,  of  1 10  quarts;  the  benequen,  of  55  pounds,  for  lime;  the 

vara,  zz  H  yard  (nearly);  the  mecate,  of  24  varas,  zz  22  yards 

(nearly). 

JAMAICA  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

The  island  of  Jamaica,  aboriginal  name  Xaymaca^  a  word 
supposed  to  imply  "wood  and  water,"  is  situated  between  17°  43' 
and  18°  32'  north  latitude,  and  76°   iT  and  78°  20'  50"  west 
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longitude,  about  90  miles  south  of  Cuba.  It  is  144  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  width  49  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
the  climate  is  greatly  diversified,  ranging  from  a  tropical  temper- 
ature of  80°  to  86°  on  the  seacoast  to  45°  and  50°  on  the  moun- 
tain tops.  Attached  to  Jamaica  as  dependencies  are  Turks  and 
Caicos  islands  in  the  Bahama  groups,  Cayman  islands  northwest 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  Morant  and  Pedros  cays. 

Executive. — Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  at  a  salary  of 
;^6,ooo.  He  is  assisted  by  a  privy  council  and  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, partly  appointed  and  partly  elected.  Present  governor,  Sir 
Henry  Arthur  Blake. 

Legislative, — The  council  consists  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  nine  elected  members,  presided  over  by  the 
governor  and  four  ex-officio  officers.  The  island  is  divided  into 
three  counties  and  fourteen  parishes.  I  n  each  of  the  latter  boards 
are  elected  for  purposes  of  local  government.  The  duration  of 
the  council  is  limited  to  five  years,  but  the  governor  may  dissolve 
it  at  any  time. 

'JudiciaL — There  is  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  2  estates 
courts,  an  admiralty  court,  and  a  resident  magistrate  in  each 
parish,  besides  courts  of  petty  session.  The  supreme  court  con- 
sists of  one  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges.  All  the  judges 
must  be  members  of  the  bar  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  of 
at  least  five  years'  standing.  The  full  court  holds  a  session  in 
Kingston  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  April,  June,  August, 
October,  and  December. 

Area  and  Population, — The  area  as  officially  stated  is  4,193 
square  miles,  being  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1891,  the  population  is  639,491,  an  in- 
crease of  58,687  over  that  of  the  previous  decade.  Qualified  elect- 
ors, 28, 1 76.  The  following  tables  will  give  the  area  of  the  coun- 
ties by  parishes  and  the  population  of  the  important  towns: 
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Surrey. 

Middlesex. 

Cornwall. 

Parishes. 

Sauare 
miles. 

Parishes. 

1 

Square 
miles. 

Parishes. 

1 

Square 
miles. 

Kinfifston 

7i 
i69i 

280 
310I 

St.  Catherine 

St.  Mary 

450 
229 
467 
464 
310 

St.  Elizabeth 

Trelawnv 

471 
332i 
227* 
166 

St.  Andrew 

St.  Thomas 

Clarendon 

St.  Ann 

St.  Tames 

Portland 

Hanover 

Manchester 

Total 

1 

Westmoreland 

#  Total 

308i 

Total 

767i 

1,920 

I.  505i 

Chief  towns ^  population  (18S1). 

Kingston  (1891) 40, 000 

Spanish  Town 5,  689 

Montego  Bay : 4. 65 1 

Port  Maria '. 6,  741 

Falmouth 3, 029 

Savanna  La  Mar 2, 498 

Religion. — There  is  no  established  church.  Most  of  the  denom- 
inations are  represented.  In  1891  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  stated  at  40,288;  Baptists,  35,428;  Methodists, 
22,999;  Ron^^^  Catholics,  9,292;  other  Christian  churches,  27,414. 

Education. — In  1890  there  were  867  elementary  schools,  with 
75,613  pupils  enrolled;  Government  grant,  ;^26,8 59.  There  is 
a  high  school  in  Kingston  and  several  training  colleges  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  large  number  of  free  private,  industrial,  and  parochial 
schools.  Five  daily  newspapers  are  published  in  Kingston.  There 
are  published  besides,  in  the  island,  3  weekly,  2  semi-weekly,  7 
monthly,  3  fortnightly,  and  2  tri-weekly  papers,  and  a  quarterly 
review. 

Finance. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1889  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows :  Public  revenue,  ;^579,545 ;  expendi- 
ture,  ;^524,599;  parochial  revenue,  ;^  107,272;  parochial  expen- 
diture, $112,013;  immigration  revenue,  ;^8,138;  immigration 
expenditure,  ;^8,793. 

The  chief  branch  of  expenditures  is  the  Establishment,  which  in 
1889  amounted  to  ;^400,2oo.  For  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1891,  the  revenue  was  ;^788,888,  and  the  expenditures  ;^666,415. 
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The  public  debt  was  ;^  1,543, 120  in  1891 ;  in  addition  thereto, 
there  are  loans  raised  for  special  works  amounting  to  ;^  188,200, 
primarily  secured  on  the  revenues  of  the  works. 

Army  and  Navy, — There  is  usually  a  standing  force  in  the 
island  of  1,434  officers  and  men,  and  an  active  volunteer  force  of 
618.  Thirteen  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  kept  on  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  stations.  The  cost  of  the  Imperial 
military  establishment  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  i889-'90,  was 
;^82,866. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  principal  products  are  agricultural, 
sugar  cane,  coffee,  corn,  cacao,  cocoanuts,  pimento,  nutmeg,  and 
all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  Kingston  there  are 
three  or  four  factories,  one  for  soap,  one  for  matches,  and  several 
for  canning  fruits  and  turtle.  Fish  abound.  About  2,000,000 
bushels  of  salt  are  raked  and  exported  annually  from  Turk's  and 
Caicos  islands,  dependencies  of  Jamaica. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  1890  was  628,035, 
32,486  being  under  cane,  21,376  under  coffee,  1,280  under  cacao, 
122,355  under  ground  provisions,  and  the  balance  almost  entirely 
under  gumea  grass,  pimento,  or  common  pasture;  fruit-growing 
is  extensively  cultivated  and  there  is  a  cinchona  plantation. 

Railways  and  telegraph. — There  are  64  miles  of  railway  and 
608  miles  of  telegraph.  About  120  miles  of  railway  are  under 
construction,  and  51  of  telegraph.  Cable  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  several  lines  of  steamers  which  stop 
regularly  at  the  island,  the  Atlas  and  Anchor  Line  leaving  New 
York  and  Kingston  every  fortnight. 

Post-office, — Letters  to  the  number  1,451,718  passed  through  the 
post-office  in  1889. 

Banking, — The  Government  Savings  Bank  has  branches  through- 
out the  island.  In  1889  there  were  18,496  depositors,  with  de- 
posits to  the  amount  of  ;^427,598.  In  1890  the  Colonial  Bank 
had  a  circulation  of  ^|/|/|^/|S3 
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Commerce, — The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  principally  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Consul  Estes,  of  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, has  fumished  the  Department  of  State  with  a  complete 
table  of  imports  and  exports  of  Jamaica  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1891,  and  under  date  of  July  lo,  185I0,  makes  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  as  to  the  trade  between  Jamaica  and  the  United 
States,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  the  same. 

In  1890  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  from 
September  30  to  March  31,  1891,  and  no  detailed  statistics  of  the 
commerce  are  at  hand  for  the  six  intervening  months.  The  im- 
ports in  that  half  year  amounted  to  $4,565,514. 

Exports  and  imports  of  Jamaica. 
•   I.— BY  COUNTRIES. 


Imports  and  exports. 

UDited  Kingdom: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

United  States: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  North  America: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  West  Indies: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  India: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Foreign  West  Indies: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Germany: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

France: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Haiti: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  imports,  all  countries. . . 
Total  exports,  all  countries. . . 


»8a6-'87. 

x887-'88. 

Dollars 
5.  265,  305 
3.  553.  552 

i888-'89 

x890-'9i. 

Dollars. 
3,  628,  659 
2,  820,  849 

Dollars. 
4.304.152 
2,  932,  324 

Dollars. 
5,  847, 029 

2,  975.  843 

2,  163,  001 
3,209,123 

2,  327,  290 

3.821,974 

2,649,955 
3.943.315 

3.  554. 125 

4,751.444 

541.214 
96,  016 

552,017 

147, 010 

702,  494 
179,642 

791.047 

201,690 

81,  239 
84,  676 

138,293 
63. 268 

61,396 
88, 020 

46,049 
60,279 

73. 079 

(*) 

68,  626 

25,  145 

58,744 

11,185 
9.346 

5.063 

54,  871 

1,158 
350 

6,763 
2,524 

I.  195 
j       209, 785 

1.546 
171.994 

4.570 
192,  407 

30. 199 

253.  935 

2,972 
228,  661 

658 
310, 176 

2,097 
191,881 

22, 436 
282,031 

4.443 
2,  168 

1,481 
10, 140 

5.455 
11.655 

9.  6n 
3.053 

6,  540,  747 

7.  303.  608 

8.  383. 437 
8,  850,  376 

7,  774,  720 
7,  858,  541 

10, 478,  449 
8,  794. 177 

*  Not  suted. 


1 


300 


Coffee 

Bananas. . . . 
Oranges,. . . 

Ginger 

Pimento. . . . 

Rum 

Sugar  (raw) . 
Logwood . . , 
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Exports  atid  imports  of  Jamaica. — Continued. 

II.— BY  ARTICLES. 

EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


All  exports 


I 


1886-^87. 


Dollars. 
I,  012,  794 
706,  795 
282, 119 

86,  099 

221,  904 

1, 459,  623 

I,  280,  364 

927,015 


7,  303, 608 


I 


x887-'88. 


Dollars. 

I. 555,  770 

I,  320,  052 

3i3»  046 

94,201 

216,  484 

979»  713 
I,  395.  866 
I,  709,  265 


8,  850,  376 


x888-*89. 


Dollars. 
T,  419,  286 
I,  226,  918 

249.  759 
90,590 

232.  823 

669,  1 10 

1,189,217 

I,  826,  037 


7,  858,  541 


iSqo-'qx. 


Dollars. 

1,381,114 

2,  162,  520 

276,979 

119, 195 

395. 776 

969,640 
1,149,409 
I,  861,  396 


8.  794. 177 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Ale  and  beer 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bread  , 

Butter 

Coals , 

Corn  meal  (Indian)  . . . 
Cotton  manufactures. 
Fish,  dried  or  salted  . , 

Fish,  wet 

Flour,  wheat , 

Haberdashery 

Hardwares 

Linen  manufactures. . 

Lumber 

Pork,  wet,  salted  . . . . , 

Rice 

Soap 

Woolen  manufactures. 


x886-'87. 


Dollars. 
183,  934.  52 
143,351.12 

47.  223.  88 
130,  820.  36 
124,  354.  12 

65,431.96 
I,  112,962.  84 
511,  360.  52 
163,688.80 
585,383.48 
272,  254.  84 
199,  562.  88 

44.  750.  64 
115.  656.64 
105,  032.  84 
206,  943.  88 
115,138.76 

92,  758.  60 


i887-'88. 


Dollars. 
170,  169.  56 
220,  500.  72 

50,  253.  72 
134,  784.  32 

187.  777.  48 

62,  073.  00 

1.536,438.64 

490,  098.  40 

178,073.28 

681,  317.12 

444,  500.  76 

285,371.24 

41,672.40 

144,  716.  00 

112,438.04 

265,  343.  32 
114,  882.  24 
137,  456.  00 


i888-'89. 

i890-*9t. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

215,  362 

250,041 

229,  864 

267,022 

63.  775 

67.  S71 

114,402 

136.  647 

162,  814 

168,  256 

77. 071 

90,090 

1, 191,  382 

I.-468, 860 

584.  233 

596,206 

184.  333 

212,510 

786,  071 

890,995 

429.  984 

497.  381 

281,177 

499, 107 

36,406 

65. 925 

191,  886 

1 88, 601 

125,  697 

145.  274 

213. 586 

247.676 

135.  405 

143.  774 

119,  190 

207,907 

All  imports \  6,  400,  106.  24      8,  206,  728.  20      7,  774,  720  I  10,478,449 


Note.— These  tables  are  reduced  to  United  Stales  values  at  $4.84  to  the  pound  for  1887-1888, at  $4.8665 
for  1889,  and  $4.80  for  2890. 

Money^  IV eights^  and  Measures. — The  legal  money,  weights,  and 
measures  are  those  of  Great  Britain.  Other  coins  current  are 
Spanish  and  Mexican  doubloons  and  all  American  gold  coins  of 
$5  and  upward  at  the  rate  of  /^i  os,  6d.  per  $5.  The  notes  of 
the  Colonial  Bank  are  used  as  a  circulating  medium. 
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TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  situated  among  the  Bahama  group  were  under 
the  Bahama  government  until  1848,  when,  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  Nassau,  their  petition  for  a  separate  charter  was 
granted,  a  legislative  council  and  president  administering  the  gov- 
ernment. The  system  being  burdensome  they  were,  in  1  873, 
annexed  to  Jamaica  as  a  dependency. 

The  present  government  is  administered  by  a  commissioner  as 
chief  executive  officer,  and  a  legislative  board  composed  of  the 
chief  officer,  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  two  to  four 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  governor  of  Jamaica  hav- 
ing supervisory  powers,  and  appeals  lying  to  its  supreme  court, 
which  has,  in  certain  cases,  original  jurisdiction. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  169  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  4,732,  and  in  1891,  45744. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty  small  cays ;  only  six  are  inhabited. 
Grand  Caicos  has  an  area  of  120  square  miles.  Grand  Turk, 
the  capital  of  the  group  and  chief  town,  has  a  population  of 
2,300.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at  about  5,000.  The 
revenue  for  1890  amounted  to  ;^8,900  and  the  expenditures  to 

The  staple  product  is  salt,  which  yields  about  4,000  bushels  to 
the  acre.  There  are  231  acres  of  salt  ponds  at  Grand  Turk,  1 14 
at  Salt  Cay,  and  248  at  Cockbum  Harbor.  In  1883  1,715,000 
bushels  of  salt  valued  at  ;^2 5,000  were  exported,  and  the  imports 
were  valued  at  ;^24,557.  There  is  a  sponge  fishery.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  entering  and  clearing  is  193,000  tons. 

There  are  places  of  worship  of  several  denominations  on  the 
islands. 

The  school  grant  is  ;^6oo  per  year,  and  there  are  several  ele- 
mentary schools  with  800  pupils,  and  a  public  library. 

The  Clyde  steamers  touch  at  Turks  Island,  and  there  is  regular 
postal  communication  with  Jamaica  and  Halifax. 
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The  commerce  of  the  dependency  for  the  years  1888  to  1890 
was  : 


Imports 
Exports 


1888.       I       1889.  1890. 


Dollars. 
137,  566 
126,660 


Dollars,    |     Dollars. 
133.  191  204,919 

167,821   ;       207,561 


THE  CAYMAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Cayman  group  consists  of  Grand  and  Little  Cayman  and 
Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman  is  17  miles  by  4  to  7.  Litde 
Cayman  9  miles  by  1,  and  Cayman  Brae  10  miles  by  i. 

The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  body  called  the  justices  and 
vestry,  composed  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ja- 
maica, and  elected  vestrymen.  Their  enactments  become  law 
when  assented  to  by  the  governor  of  Jamaica. 

Area, — Estimated  at  113  square  miles.     Population  4^66. 

There  are  three  judicial  districts,  with  courts,  of  petty  session  in 
each,  and  a  grand  court,  of  three  justices  at  least,  is  held  semian- 
nually at  George  Town.  Appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Jamaica,  whose  governor  also  appoints  a  special  judge  from  Jamaica 
when  occasion  requires. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import  duties,  poll  tax,  export 
duties,  cattle  tax,  and  shipping  dues. 

Chief  towns  of  Grand  Cayman  are  George  Town,  Badden 
Town,  West  Bay,  Prospect,  and  East  End.  Grand  Cayman  con- 
tains several  churches  and  schoolhouses.  The  island  is  well 
wooded,  and  produces  dyewoods,  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  tim- 
ber. The  products  of  the  soil  are  similar  to  those  of  Jamaica,  as 
are  its  animals.  The  pasturage  is  good  and  horses  and  cattle  are 
raised. 

There  is  practically  little  communication  between  the  smaller 
islands  and  Grand  Cayman,  ^nd  they  are  almost  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other. 


J 
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PEDRO  AND  MORANT  CAYS. 

These  cays,  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  coast  of  Jamaica 
consist  of  seven  small  islets.  They  were  annexed  to  Jamaica  in 
1882.     They  yield  guano,  eggs,  turtles,  and  cocoanuts. 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

The  Leeward  Islands,  or  Lesser  Antilles,  include  the  Virgin 
group.  Antigua,  Barbuda  and  Redonda,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Ne- 
vis, Anguilla,and  Montserrat  are  the  most  important.  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  France  own  some  of  the  Virgin  group,  though  the 
greater  number  are  British  possessions. 

GovernmenL — These  islands  are  divided  politically  into  five  pres- 
idencies, with  independent  legislatures,  under  one  govemor,  whose 
residence  is  at  the  seat  of  government,  St.  Johns,  in  the  island  of 
Antigua,  The  federal  legislative  council,  composed  of  20 
members,  meets  once  a  year,  and,  as  in  the  other  British  West 
India  islands,  half  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
half  elected.  Present  govemor.  Sir  William  Frederick  Haynes 
Smith;  salary,  ;^3,ooo.  He  is  assisted  by  a  federal  executive 
council  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Antigua  is  the  most  important 
of  the  group.  St.  Johns,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  several  good  schools,  public,  private,  and  parochial. 
It  is  also  the  bishopric  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Religion. — All  religions  are  tolerated  in  these  islands,  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  Rome,  or  Wesleyans. 

Education. — The  denominational  schools  are  aided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  were  104  schools  with  Government  aid  in  1888, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  8,000  pupils.  Government  grant, 
;{3,loo.     There  are,  besides,  private  institutions. 


3^4 
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Area  and  population  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 


Islands. 


Antigua 

Barbuda  and  Redonda. 

Virgin  Islands 

Dominica 

St.  Kitts 

Nevis 

Anguilla 

Montserrat 


Total. 


Square 
miles. 

Population, 
1891. 

lo8 
62 

58 
291 

65 
50 

35 
32 

[    36.700 

4.640 
29.000 

\    47.660 

11,760 

701 

129,  760 

Chief  towns  and  their  popo- 
lation. 


St.  Johns  . 
Roadtown. 


\ 


Basseterre  . . . . 
Charlestown . . 


Plymouth. 


10,000 
400 


7.000 
1,600 


i.4a> 


The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was  128,646, 
and  in  that  year  the  populations  of  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Anguilla 
were,  respectively,  24,137,   1 1,864,  and  9,000. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  products  are  mainly  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, pineapples,  and  other  fruits ;  salt,  phosphate  of  lime,  ca- 
cao, timber,  cattle-raising,  etc. 

Banking. — There  is  a  branch  of  the  Colonial  Bank  at  Antigua, 
and  a  Govemment  savings  bank  with  1,466  depositors. 

Finance, — The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  group  for  the 
year  1890  and  the  public  debts  in  1891  were  as  follows: 


Revenue. 


Virgin  Islands. 
St.  Christopher. 
Nevis 


Anguilla. . . 
Antigua . . . 
Dominica. . 
Montserrat. 


i 


£  I,  762 
42, 957 

46.  334 

2i»  574 

6,732 


Expenditure. 


£1,981 
43,092 

50. 142 

23.607 

6.728 


PubUcdebt 


£20,900 

26,271 

41.190 
3,800 
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COMMERCE. 


Commerce  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  exports  and  the  imports  from  1888  to  1890  were  as  follows : 


LeewATd  Islands. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

,         x888. 

X889. 

X890. 

z888. 

Z889. 

1890. 

Virgin  Islands 

St.  Christopher  .  > 

Nevis y 

Antigua 

Dollars. 
14,449 

846,  362 

767.  895 

103,944 
239,242 

Dollars. 
16,  176 

865,  235 

806,807 
120,  898 
278.  597 

Dollars. 
20,  167 

583, 494 

898,  3r2 
117,263 
279,  250 

Dollars. 
16,896 

I,  153.  842 
968,244 

135.  654 
205,  468 

Dollars. 
21,  125 

I,  670,  047 

1,297,029 
138. 170 
230,  307 

Dollars. 
24,576 

1,096,096 

I,  061,  982 
"O.737 
199.  570 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

Total 

I,  971,  892 

2, 087,  713 

2, 198, 486 

2,  480,  104 

3.  356, 678 

2,  492,  961 

The  commerce  of  Antigua  for   1890  is  indicated  in  the  sub- 
joined tables: 


Principal  countries. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

British  North  America. 

Barbados 

Leeward   Islands 

Dutch  ports 

French  ports 

All  other  places 


Total, 


Imports. 


898,  371 


Exports. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

446.  305 

46,  843 

296,  802 

850,  738 

43.090 

106, 975 

43,  858 

4.366 

40.  315 

21,489 

12. 086 

2,145 

8,066 

26,  846 

7.849 

2.572 

1. 061,  974 


Imports  by  principal  articles. 


Cottons,  woolens,  and  unmade  mati rials. 


Dollars. 
103,  127 

Flour 91, 177 

Haberdashery,  millinery,  made  clothing,  etc 57,  926 

Machinery  for  sugar  manufacture 44,  218 

Dried  fish 41.229 

Hardware 37. 432 

Manures 35.  54^ 

Meal 33. 063 

Bull.  50 20 
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Exports  by  principal  articUs, 

DcUmrs. 

Sugar 880, 456 

Molasses 139,  781 

Fruits  and  vegetables ; ?•  163 

There  is  steamer  communication  with  England,  United  States, 
and  Canada,  and  cable  connection. 

The  money,  wegihts,  and  measures  of  Great  Britain  are  used, 
but  American  coin  is  to  a  slight  extent  current  in  some  of  the  islands. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

Executive  and  kgislative. — The  executive  of  Trinidad  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  presides  over  the 
legislative  council,  which  is  composed  of  8  official  and  lo  un- 
official members,  and  the  executive  council  of  4  official  members, 
all  appointed.  Salary  of  the  governor,  ;^ 5,000.  In  Tobago  there 
is  a  subordinate  commissioner,  with  a  financial  board  of  at  least  3 
appointed  members. 

Judicial, — The  judicial  power  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
colonies — a  supreme  court  and  subordinate  courts. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  1,754  square  miles,  with  a 
population  officially  estimated  in  1 890  at  208,030.  Port  of  Spain, 
the  capital,  has  a  population  of  33,782.  Tobago,  annexed  in  1889 
to  Trinidad,  has  an  area  of  1 14  square  miles  and  a  population  in 
1890  of  20,727. 

Religion. — Religious  toleration  prevails,  but  the  majority  of  the 
population  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  or  are*  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

Education. — Two  hundred  and  nine  schools,  19,685  pupils. 
Government  grant,  ;^78,138.  Many  private  schools  exist.  There 
is  a  queen's  college  with  70  students,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  col- 
lege with  209  students. 

Finance. — The  revenue  of  Trinidad  for  the  year  1891  was 
;^492,784;  expenditures  were  ;^  50 1,884.     ^^^  Tobago,  revenue 
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for  1890,  ;^8,656;  expenditures,  £(),2^^.  Public  debt  of  Trin- 
idad (1890),  ;^532,32o,  and  of  Tobago,  ;^5,ooo. 

Jrmy  and  Navy. — Volunteer  corps,  657 ;  police  force,  53 1 . 

Tobago  has  two  members  of  the  legislative  council. 

The  judges  are  the  same  for  both  islands. 

Resources  and  Products. — Sugar  is  the  chief  staple,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  cacao,  coiflfee,  and  tobacco  gives  employment  to  the 
somewhat  scant  laboring  population.  Tobago  grows  sugar  and 
cotton.  About  194,000  acres  are  cultivated,  52,160  under  sugar 
cane,  and  43,360  under  cacao  and  coffee. 

The  pitch  lake,  which  is  about  90  acres  in  extent,  is  an  indirect 
source  of  income  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  has  been  leased 
for  twenty-one  years  fi^om  1888  to  Messrs.  A.  L.  Barber  &  Co.  for 
$48,000  per  year  payable  to  the  government  of  Trinidad.  The 
fruits  of  both  these  islands  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
Antilles.  The  cacao  and  sugar  production  of  Trinidad  for  the 
last  three  years  was  as  follows — 


Year. 


18S9 
1890 
1S91 


Cacao. 


Sugar. 


Pounds. 

17.  547,  384 
18.517,417 
20,  764,  942 


Hogsheads, 
66,  762 
68, 516 
61,006 


About  70  per  cent  of  the  sugar  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  28  per  cent  to  Great  Britain.  The  cacao  was  princi- 
pally exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  the  proportion  in  1891  being  respectively  8,061,494 
pounds,  6,696,633  pounds,  and  5,464,991  pounds. 

Railways  and  telegraph. — There  are  54  miles  of  railway  in 
Trinidad  and  717  miles  of  telegraph.  The  steamship  service  is 
very  good.     The  importance  of  the  colony  may  be  estimated  by 
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the  number  of  steamers  arriving  at  the  Port  of  Spain  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.     Some  of  these  are : 

Rojal  Mail  steamers per  month. .  4 

Royal  Mail  freight  boats ^ do 2 

Compagnie  G6n^rale  TransatI antique do 2 

West  India  and  Pacific  Line do 2 

Harrison  Line '. .do i 

Liverpool  Line do i 

London  Line ' do '.  4 

Clyde  steamers do i 

Quebec  and  Gulf do 2 

Atlantic  and  West  Indian do 3 

Venezuelan do 4 

During  the  year  1890  2,144  ^^^^  ^^^  473  steamers,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  640,223  tons,  entered  at  Trinidad. 

Banking, — There  is  a  colonial  bank  with  a  note  circulation  of 
;^  130,000.  Government  Savings  Bank  had  in  1890  6,769  depos- 
itors and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  ;^  144,555. 

Commerce, — That  of  Trinidad  is  principally  with  Great  Britain 
the  United  States,  and  South  America. 

The  commerce  of  Tobago,  principally  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  her  colonies,  was  for  seven  years  as  follows : 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Imports. 


£ 
33.  658 
30,  758 
20.499 

23.  117 

28.  847 

32.596 
23»  403 


Exports. 


51.416 

38»  379 

18,  891 

33.907 
38.900 

39.526 

19.  371 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Tobago  are,  in  the  order 
named,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  cattle,  and  molasses. 

The  subjoined  tables  will  show  the  commerce  of  Trinidad  in 
detail  for  the  years  1887  to  1891. 
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Exports  and  imparts  of  TrinuUtd, 

I.— BY  COUNTRIES. 

fTninsit  trade  is  included  in  these  tables.] 


Countiies. 


United  Kingdom : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

United  States : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  North  America : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  West  Indies : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  Guiana : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

British  India : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to , 

French  West  Indies : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to , 

Spanish  West  Indies :  * 

Imports  from , 

Exports  to 

France: 

Imports  from 

Exports  to , 

Venezuela : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to , 

Portuguese  Possessions  (includ- 
ing Portugal) : 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Spain:  f 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 


Total  imports,  all  countiies. 
Total  exports,  all  countries. 


1888. 


X889. 


Boliart. 

3,  845, 027 

4,  170,  308 

I.  693,  337 
3.  235»  627 

292,  622 

73,  278 

291,  818 
165, 131 

47.  587 
53, 627 

396,  701 


4,816 
47, 659 

26,  712 
5.760 

502, 019 
1, 133.  528 

2,  014,  200 
I,  185,  268 


32,  137 
17, 453 

80,145 
50, 128 


9, 407,  939 
10,  322,  563 


Dollar*. 
3,717,476 
4,  732,  540 

1,  86i,  533 
3,715.213 

306,  395 
71,  562 

191,920 
179,  292 

75,  854 
21,  203 

437,  328 
657 

6,667 
34.085 

30,834 
2,535 

432,515 
582, 082 

2,  849,  749 
I,  643,  252 


18,566 
5,246 

74,  745 
51.551 


10, 190, 120 
11.235,931 


1890. 


Dollars, 

4,  ooi,  625 
4. 170,  707 

2,  085,  603 

3,  528,  213 

280,  329 
86.697 

257, 788 
411,404 

96.432 

38.  586 

475. 438 
243 

10,061 
186, 971 

86,  328 
24,766 

581,  686 
720,  294 

2,  755. 419 
906,215 


34,452 
13, 762 


10,  944,  240 
10, 606,  206 


1891. 


Dollars. 

3.  784, 473 
3,  547, 669 

2,  054,  588 

3.  583, 423 

321, 204 

113.857 

187,696 

141. 372 

30, 391 
80,764 

608,  527 

195 

29, 910 
162, 483 

84, 458 

42,  397 

578, 048 
898, 677 

I.  855.  231 
1,135,252 


61,  391 
45,  205 


10,  204, 063 
10, 018,  960 


*  Including  Spain  for  1890  and  1891. 

t  Including  Spanish  possessions  except  West  Indies. 

NoT8.~Redttced  to  United  States  values  at  $4.84  to  the  pound  for  x888  and  I4.8665  for  other  years. 
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Exports  and  imports  of  Trinidad. — Continued. 


II.— BY  ARTICLES. 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Sugar  (raw) 

Cacao : 

Specie  and  bullion 

Molasses 

Asphalt 

Bitters 

Cocoanuts    

Rum 

Total  exports,  foreign  and 
domestic 


1888. 


Dollars. 
3,  504,  949 

3. 453.  374 
I,  io6,  274 
204,098 
322,  223 
207,  297 
186,  485 
44.964 


10,  322,  563 


1889. 


Dollars. 
4,  256,  869 
2,  327,  842 
2,  200,  539 

239.  987 

438»  345 
212,  642 

187,  613 

14, 614 


".235.931 


X890. 


Dollars. 

3, 069,  861 

2,  936,  962 

2,  012,  303 

306,244 

435. 459 
2IO,  554 

212,  861 
9.529 


1891. 


DoUars. 

3.  225. 463 

2.479.384 
1,663,905 

260,  319 

515.693 
174,  (h6 
227, 085 

8.394 


10, 606,  206        10, 018, 960 


IMPORTS. 


Textiles,  wearing  apparel,  etc 

Specie  and  bullion. 

Goods,  manufactured 

Rice , 

Flour 

Hardware  and  machinery 

Live  stock •. 

Cacao 

Meat,  dried  and  salted 

Wine 

Com,  all  kinds , 

Fish,  dried  and  pickled 

Leather,  manufactured 

Lumber   

Vegetables , 

Total  imports 


1,613,066 
1,281,714 

(*) 

554.044 
564.  586 
520, 634 

(♦) 

(*) 

255. 174 

(*) 

(*) 
316, 008 

241,  332 
185,  880 

(*) 


9.  407.  939 


I.  518, 
2, 014, 

516, 

638. 

571. 

495, 

385. 
284, 

302, 

200, 

150, 

293. 
207, 

177. 
(•) 


236 
673 

749 
081 

035 

317 

524 

233 

541 
665 

862 

591 
722 

978 


10,  190, 120 


1,681,458 

2, 029,  768 

605,  290 

609,393 
593,  830 
618,  922 
407,  058 
368,  282 

314. 157 
257. 034 
99.520 
300, 472 
265,  643 
272,  826 
135.352 


10, 944,  240 


*  No  data  accessible. 

Note. — Reduced  to  United  States  values  at  $4.84  to  the  pound. 


I,  736,  620 
1, 475. 825 
647.  561 
751.  597 
592.  380 
576,  593 
394.  532 
337.696 
288,  501 

273. 205 
242,994 
270, 874 
230, 147 
184, 250 
181,087 


10,  204, 063 


Moneys  Weights^  and  Measures. — Are  those  of  Great  Britain. 


WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 


This  group  consists  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  and  the 
Grenadines,  half  of  the  latter  under  St.  Vincent  and  half  under 
Grenada. 
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Executive. — These  islands  are  united  for  certain  common  pur- 
poses, but  each  has  its  own  separate,  institutions,  legislative  council, 
and  its  own  administrator  and  colonial  secretary.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  common  court  of  appeal.  The  governor  and  commissioner 
in  chief  of  the  group  is  Sir  W.  F.   Hely-Hutchinson;    salary. 

Legislative. — The  legislative  members  are,  as  in  the  other  colo- 
nies, partly  appointed  and  partly  elected.  The  parish  public 
boards  for  the  transaction  of  local  affairs  are  partly  appointed  and 
partly  elected. 

Grenada,  the  most  populous  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  120 
square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1890,  of  51,427.  Capital,  St. 
George's,  with  a  population  of  6,000. 

There  is  a  legislative  council  of  6  official  and  7  unofficial  mem- 
bers, the  former  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  latter  by  the 
Crown:  For  local  affairs  there  are  parish  boards,  partly  elected, 
for  each  of  the  7  parishes. 

Education. — In  1890  it  had  31  Government  schools,  with  4,440 
pupils,  and  a  grammar  school  with  45  pupils.     School  grants 

St.  Vincent  has  an  area  of  132  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  41,054  in  1891.  The  capital  is  Kingstown,  with  a  population 
of4547. 

Legislative  council  of  4  official  and  4  unofficial  members. 

Postal  movement  in  1890,  104,387  letters. 

Education. — Forty-eight  schools,  4,968  pupils. 

St.  Lucia  has  an  area  of  245  square  miles;  population  (1891), 
41,713.     Chief  town  is  Castries;  population,  6,686. 

There  is  an  appointed  executive  and  a  legislative  council. 

Postal  movement,  42,173  pieces  dispatched. 

Education  (^iSSS). — Twenty-eight  schools,  15  of  which  were 
Protestant  and  the  others  Roman  Catholic.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  3,669. 
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The  Grenadines  are  small  islands  of  no  especial  importance. 
The  largest,  Carriacou,  attached  to  Grenada,  has  an  area  of  6,913 
acres  and  a  population  of  6,000. 

Banks.— The  three  principal  islands  have  each  a  Government 
savings  bank,  and  there  are  Colonial  Bank  agencies.  The  Colonial 
Bank  issue  for  the  three  islands  amounts  to  ;^29,500. 

Religion. — All  religious  are  tolerated;  in  Grenada  and  St 
Lucia  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
in  St.  Vincent  the  majority  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Finance. — The  table  below  indicates  the  financial  condition  of 
these  islands  in  1889. 


Public  debt. 


Grenada  . . , 
St.  Lucia  . . . 
St.  Vincent. 


£ 
44.475 
133. 700 
12, 270 


Revenues.  JExpendlbivc. 

I 

I 


£ 
49. 267 
50. 232 
27. 047 


£ 

53. 356 
45. 430 
25.941 


Resources  and  Products. — The  staple  products  of  most  of  the 
West  India  islands  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  great  variety.  I  n  late  years  the  low  prices  of  sugar  have 
caused  many  planters  to  tum  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
other  plants. 

Grenada  is  successfully  competing  with  Java  and  Sumatra  in 
the  production  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other  spices,  and  with 
Trinidad  in  the  quality  of  its  cacao.  Cotton-raising  is  increasing. 
In  1890,  20,418  acres  in  Grenada  were  under  cultivation,  11,115 
acres  being  in  cacao;  in  1889,  6,203,973  pounds,  valued  at 
$808,705;  and  the  exports  of  spices  were  163,520  pounds,  of  the 
value  of  $49^736. 

St.  Vincent  is  falling  into  decay  for  want  of  capital  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum 
in  small  quantities  very  little  else  is  cultivated  but  arrowroot  and 
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cassava,  and  such  fruits  as  grow  without  special  attention.  The 
growth  of  spices  and  cacao  is  rapidly  increasing;  about  13,000 
acres  being  under  cultivation.  The  timber  is  fine,  but  the  means 
of  transportation  limited.  It  is  the  chief  coaling  station  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  principal  exports  in  1889  were  98,000  hundred- 
weight of  sugar,  25,000  gallons  of  rum,  255,000  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, 17,000  barrels  of  arrowroot,  and  2,000  head  of  domestic 
animals. 

St.  Lucia,  though  never  rich  and  prosperous,  has  never  suffered 
extreme  poverty.  It  is  the  second  station  of  the  British  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies.  Castries  Harbor  is  in  many  respects  superior 
to  that  of  Jamaica.  It  has  a  fine  usine  or  central  sugar  factory, 
well  equipped  with  machinery.  It  produces  a  fine  quality  of  sugar, 
but  much  of  the  land  suited  to  this  industry  has  never  been 
planted.  Tropical  fi'uits,  cacao,  spices,  etc.,  abound,  and  logwood 
is  one  of  the  chief  products. 

The  roads  in  most  of  these  islands  are  poor. 

There  is  some  regular  steamship  communication.  Castries  is 
in  the  direct  steamship  route. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  these  islands  is  principally  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  principal  imports  are  flour  and  other  food  products,  hard- 
ware, crockery,  cotton  goods,  and  wearing  apparel,  linens,  machin- 
ery, etc.  The  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  arrowroot,  log- 
wood, cacao,  coffee,  spices,  and  fi'uits. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  amount  of  commerce  of 
the  above-named  islands  for  4  years  : 


IMPORTS. 


1887. 


St.  Lucia. . 
St.  Vincent 
Grenada . . 


Dollars. 
562,  986 
387,  870 
696,810 


z888. 


Dollars. 
685,  485 
388. 235 
790,500 


X889. 


Dollars. 
837, 272 

477.  949 

847, 165 


1890. 


Dollars. 
1,005,871 

475. 983 

831. 558 
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EXPORTS. 


St.  Lucia. . 
St.  Vincent 
Grenada  . . 


1887. 


572.996 

417,  400 

I,  060,  649 


x888. 


Dollars. 
594.  827 
398.  255 
1,115,708 


X889. 


Dollars. 
788.  130 
606,  303 
951,863 


1890. 


Dollars. 
960,900 

509.737 
i.295.q59 


Money^  Weights^  and  Measures. — The  currency,  weights,  and 
measures  of  Great  Britain  are  used  almost  entirely  in  these  islands, 
but  the  United  States  gold  coins  pass  current,  as  well  as  doub- 
loons. The  notes  of  the  Colonial  Banks  are  also  used  as  a  cir- 
culating medium. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

This  group  consists  of  about  100  islands  lying  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  250  miles  northeast  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  total 
area  is  6,500  miles,  besides  South  Georgia,  with  an  area  of  1,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  (census  i8qi)  1,789.  The  two 
principal  islands  are  East  Falkland,  with  an  area  of  2,700  square 
miles,  and  West  Falkland,  with  an  area  of  2,000. 

Stanley,,  the  chief  town,  has  a  population  of  694. 

Government — A  governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted 
by  an  executive  and  legislative  council. 

Education. — Two  government  schools,  with  100  pupils,  and  3 
private  schools,  with  102  scholars. 

No  military  or  naval  force  is  stationed  in  the  colony. 

Resources. — Cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  the  principal  industry, 
and  fumishes  the  chief  articles  of  export.  There  were,  according 
to  a  recent  estimate,  2,713  horses,  8,169  cattle,  and  582,419  sheep 
in  the  colony.  The  soil  is  not  fertile  and  the  vegetation  coarse. 
Much  of  the  ground  is  composed  of  peat  bogs. 

Postal.* — Fourteen  thousand  letters  and  postal  cards,  and  1 1,176 
pounds  of  printed  matter  pass  through  the  post-offices  per  annum. 
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Navigation. — In  1890  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  was  61,575. 

Finances. — Revenue  in  1889  was  ;^8,628,  and  expenditures 
;^9,72o,  and  in  1890,  ;^9,492  and  ;^9,389,  respectively. 

Commerce. — The  imports  and  exports  for  five  years  were  as 
follows : 


Imports. 
Exports. 


x886. 

1887. 

x888. 

X889. 

Dollars. 

357. 484 
530,  186 

Dollars. 
325.009 

525.  558 

Dollars. 
262,  830 

431.  868 

Dollars. 

291.  142 
565,  010 

2890. 


Dollars, 
326,  941 

563.  857 


The  chief  imports  are  wearing  apparel,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  timber,  and  provisions. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  chief  exports  were : 


Wool 

Hides  and  skins, 

Sheep  (live) 

Tallow 


•Dollars. 
482,  278 

30,  489 
21,  739 
19.  432 


1890. 


Dollars. 

498,  621 

16,  595 

5.514 

13,  926 


The  commerce  of  the  colony  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United 
Kingdom 
Money ^  IVeights^  and  Measures. — Are  those  of  Great  Britain. 
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Danish  Colonies. 


The  Danish  possessions  consist  of  three  small  islands  of  the 
Virgin  group  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  lying  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  in  about  the 
sixty-fourth  degree  of  longitude. 

Area  and  Population. — St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  the  largest,  has 
an  area  of  74  square  miles  and  a  population  by  the  census  of 
1891  of  23,500,  of  which  about  5,000  are  white;  St.  Thomas  has 
an  area  of  23  square  miles  and  a  population  by  the  census  of 
1891  of  12,006,  and  St.  John,  with  21  square  miles,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  944. 

Executive, — The  colony  has  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  King, 
at  a  salary  of  $10,500.  The  present  seat  of  government  is  in  St 
Thomas;  but  the  Governor,  Christian  Henrik  Arendrup,  who  has 
held  the  office  since  1881,  resides  six  months  in  St.  Croix  and 
six  months  in  St.  Thomas. 

Legislative, — The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  staff,  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  King,  and  a  burgher  or  colonial  coun- 
cil, four  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  St 
Thomas,  and  five  for  St.  Croix;  the  other  members  are  elected. 
Each  island  elects  its  own  colonial  councilors,  and  those  of  St 
John  attend  the  council  of  St  Thomas,  while  at  St  Croix  there 
is  a  separate  council. 

Religion. — The  Lutheran  is  the  established  church  of  the  colony, 
but  all  religions  are  tolerated  and  well  represented. 

Education. — There  are  Government  free  schools  in  each  island. 
There  are  also  private  and  denominational  pay  schools.  As  edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  most  of  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write. 

English  is  the  prevailing  language. 
316 
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Finance. — The  revenue  of  Santa  Cruz  for  the  financial  year 
ending  March  31, 1891  was  $1 56,985,  and  expenditures  $254,634. 
For  the  same  period  the  receipts  of  St  Thomas  and  St.  John 
were  $  1 24, 1 70  and  the  expenditures  $  1 79,238. 

The  budget  of  the  latter  islands  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
i892,was  as  follows:  Estimated  revenue,  $1 13,300;  estimated  ex- 
penditures, $179,736. 

Army  and  Navy. — Small  garrisons  of  Danish  troops  are  kept  in 
St  Croix  and  in  St  Thomas,  and  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy  cruises 
about  the  islands.  The  Brand  corps,  or  militia,  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  negro  population. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  staple  products  of  St.  Croix  are 
sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  In  i889-'90  the  sugar  produced 
amounted  to  13,000  hogsheads  and  in  i890-'9i  to  only  3,500 
hogsheads.  St.  Thomas  is  a  fi'ee  port  and  is  the  commercial 
depot  of  many  of  the  West  India  Islands.  St.  John  is  also  a  free 
port.  A  good  quality  of  coffee  and  of  tobacco  is  grown ;  sugar  is 
also  produced,  but  in  small  quantities ;  the  soil  is  rich  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  abound. 

Communications. — The  colony  is  connected  by  cable  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  St.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  principal  stopping 
places  of  the  various  European  and  American  steamship  lines 
trading  with  the  Americas. 

Banking. — There  is  a  branch  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  each  of 
die  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  St.  Croix.  St.  Thomas  has  besides 
a  savings  bank  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Thomas. 

^owns. — The  town  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  Charlotte 
Amalie,  has  a  population  of  13,000.  The  principal  towns  of  St 
Croix  are  Christiansted,  population  5,127,  and  Fredericksted, 
3,817.  Cruz  Bay,  the  town  of  St  John,  has  a  population  of  about 
100.     Coral  Bay  is  a  good  harbor. 

Navigation. — During  the  year  1890-91,  325  steamers,  with  a 
tonnage  of  471,872  tons,  and  188  sails,  of  73,006  tons,  entered  the 
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port  of  St.  Thomas.     During  the  same  period  the  port  entries  of 
Santa  Cruz  were  143  vessels  of  69,145  tons. 

Commerce. — Commerce  is  principally  with  Denmark,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  but  the  goods  of  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  may  be  obtained  in  St.  Thomas.  In  the 
harbor  it  is  common  to  see  the  flags  of  nearly  every  nation  and  on 
the  streets  to  hear  spoken  nearly  every  language  of  the  world. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1889,  the  United  States  consul 
gives  the  total  imports  into  St.  Thomas  at  $1,126,000,  of  which 
$343,000  was  from  the  United  States  and  $343,300  from  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1891,  the  imports  were 
$1,251,614  and  the  estimated  exports  $125,000. 

The  sources  of  these  imports  were  as  follows : 

DMart, 

United  States 383,  509 

United  Kingdom 376, 232 

France 133.  igx 

Germany 122, 636 

Denmark 36,  762 

Spanish  West  Indies > 57. 967 

Danish  West  Indies,  other  islands  of  group 35. 602 

Other  countries 105,  715 

Total 1, 251, 614 

The  principal  articles  imported  were : 

DdUrt 

Cotton  goods 236, 820 

Coal 194, 990 

Wheat  flour 79i  482 

Fancy  goods 37, 650 

Cigars 34.  871 

Boots  and  shoes 31.  730 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Santa  Cruz  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1 89 1 ,  was  as  follows :  I  mports,  $745*388,  of  which  annount  the 
United  States  contributed  $417,643,  and  exports,  $499,045.  The 
commerce  for  1890  was,  in  imports,  $716,177,  principally  from 
the  United  States,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
$624,380. 
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The  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  the  island  in  1891  was  due  to 
a  feilure  of  the  sugar  crop. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  these  islands,  from  its  sta- 
tistics, was  for  five  years  as  follows : 


1887. 

x888. 

Z889. 

1890. 

Z891. 

IlDDOrtS 

Dollars. 
500,  675 
604,844 

Dollars, 
399,220 
603,  140 

Dollars, 
607,  931 
673,  942 

Dollars, 
588,  739 
785.  395 

Dollars. 
288, 381 
625,609 

Domestic  exDorts , , . , 

Its  commerce  by  principal  articles  in  1890  and  1891  with  the 
colonies  was : 

Exports  to  Danish  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs 

Coal ^ 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

Spirits 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of * 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 


Dollars. 
205,  674 
156,038 
88, 650 

48,915 

46,266 
43.  527 


x8qi. 


Dollars, 
209,  102 
165,  489 
71,  020 

9.435 
44,144 

15.342 


Imports  from  Danish  West  Indies. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Spirits 

Perfumery,  etc 


Dollars, 
478.  893 
38, 271 
28,  079 


X89X. 


Dollars, 
220,  530 

36.  519 
13. 538 


In  1889  Great  Britain's  commerce  with  these  islands  was,  in 
exports  thereto,  $393,826,  and  in  imports  therefi-om,  $24,474,  and 
it  sent  to  the  colony  in  1890  goods  to  the  value  of  $557,253  and 
received  therefi'om  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1 1,602. 

Money^  Weights^  and  Measures. — The  standard  coin  is  the  rix- 
bank  dollar,  but  English,  American,  Spanish,  and  French  coins 
are  current  The  English  weights  and  measures  are  generally 
employed. 
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CURA9A0. 

The  colony  comprises  the  islands  of  Cura9ao,  Bonaire,  Aniba, 
part  of  San  Martin,  St.  Eustache,  and  Saba.  The  executive 
authority  rests  in  a  governor,  attorney-general,  and  a  council  of 
three  members,  all  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

The  legislative  or  colonial  council  is  composed  of  members 
elected  by  the  different  districts  and  of  eight  members  appointed 
by  the  sovereign.  Except  Cura9ao,  where  the  governor  resides, 
the  islands  have  each  a  ^^  gezaghebber  "  or  chief  officer  appointed  by 
the  sovereign.  The  area  of  the  several  islands  belonging  to  the 
colony  and  their  population  in  1889  are  shown  below: 

Area  and  populatian. 


Islands. 


Curasao 

Bonaire 

Aruba 

San  Martin  (northern  part  belonging  to  France) 

St.  Eustache 

Saba 

Total 


Square 
miles. 


210 

95 
69 

17 
7 
5 


403 


Population   ! 
1890. 


26.245 

3.821 
7.743 
3.882 
1.588 
1,883 


45.162 


Willenstad,  in  Cura9ao,  is  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
Religion. — All  religions  are  tolerated,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 

predominates. 
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Education. — In  the  year  1890  in  the  twenty-seven  schools  there 
were  4,222  pupils. 

Finance. — The  revenues  of  the  colony  are  derived  from  import, 
export,  and  excise  duties  and  some  land  and  indirect  taxes. 

In  1890  the  budget  of  revenues  was  597,000  guilders,  and  of 
the  expenditures  672,000  guilders,  and  in  the  budget  for  1891  the 
revenues  were  estimated  at  62 1 ,000  guilders,  and  the  expenditures 
at  681,21 1  guilders.  Any  deficit  in  the  revenues  is  supplied  by 
the  mother  country. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  colony  is  garrisoned  by  9  officers  and 
231  men;  the  militia  consists  of  18  officers  and  263  men.  A 
vessel  of  the  royal  navy  cruises  about  the  colonies. 

The  postal  movement  in  1889  was  ^^3^81 1  letters  and  484,529 
newspapers  and  other  printed  matter. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  chief  products  are  com,  beans, 
catde,  salt,  lime,  pulse,  and  fruits.  The  rind  of  the  orange,  from 
which  the  famous  liqueur  which  bears  the  name  of  the  island  is 
made,  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Holland,  where  the  liqueur 
is  manu&ctured. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Netherlands, 
the  Spanish  colonies,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  commerce 
for  three  years  was  as  follows : 


1887. 

1888. 

Z889. 

Imports 

Guildtrs, 

3,  240, 006 
510,  200 

Guilders. 
2,819,211 

569,  314 

Guilders. 

3, 441,  508 
669,  573 

Exports  (excluding  Cura9ao) 

In  1890  2,801  vessels  entered  the  various  ports  of  the  colony. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dies for  the  year  i890-'9i,  were  of  the  value  of  $124,351,  and  the 
exports  therefi"om  to  these  islands  for  the  same  period,  $771,600. 
Wood,  unmanufactured,  to  the  amount  of  $34,444 ;  hides  and 

skins,  $36,768;  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  $24,089,  and  salt,  $19,851, 
Bull  50 21 
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were  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United  States  from  there; 
and  the  exports  thereto  from  the  United  States  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  following:  BreadstufFs,  $207,815;  manufactures  of 
cotton,  $120,613;  tobacco,  $81,999;  provisions,  $78,106;  wood 
and  manufactures  of,  $34,508,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 

$32,351- 

Money ^  IVeights^  and  Measures, — The  same  money,  weights,  and 

measures  are  employed  as  in  the  Netherlands,  which  has  adopted 

the  metric  system.     The  gulden,  or  guilder,  equals  40.2  cents  in 

United  States  money. 

DUTCH  GUIANA. 

Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  is  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America,  between  the  French  and  British  Guianas. 

Executive, — A  governor,  assisted  by  a  council,  of  which  the 
govemor  is  president,  composed  of  a  procureur-general  as  vice 
president,  and  three  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Sovereign.  The 
colonial  States  form  the  representative  body  of  the  colony.  Four 
members  are  chosen  every  year  by  the  govemor,  and  the  other 
members  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  every  200  electors. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  16  districts  and  subdivided  into  com- 
munes. It  has  an  area  of  46,060  English  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  58,951,  not  including  about  12,000  Indians.  Paramar- 
ibo, the  capital,  has  28,526  inhabitants. 

Judicial, — The  court  of  justice  is  composed  of  a  superior  court, 
and  there  are  canton  and  circuit  courts.  The  president,  members, 
and  recorder  of  the  superior  court  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign. 

Religion, — All  religions  are  tolerated  and  all  more  or  less  repre- 
sented in  the  colony,  the  Moravian,  the  Reformed  Lutheran,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  having  the  largest  following.  Among 
the  sects  are  5,981  Hindoos  and  1 14  Buddhists. 

Education, — In  1889  there  were  17  public  and  29  private  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  5,684  pupils  and  1 14  teachers.     Besides 
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the  primary,  there  are  some  denominational  schopls  and  a  Moravian 
training  school  for  teachers. 

Finance. — The  revenues  are  derived  from  import,  export,  and 
excise  duties,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates,  besides  other  imposts 
and  indirect  taxes.  The  colony  receives  a  subvention  from  the 
Netherlands.  The  revenue  in  1889  was  1449,000  guilders,  the 
subvention,  to  make  up  deficits,  125,000  guilders,  and  the  ex- 
penditures, 1,574,000  guilders.  The  revenue  for  1891  was  esti- 
mated at  14.38,913  guilders  and  the  expenditures  1,670,040 
guilders. 

Jrmy  and  Navy. — The  garrison  in  1889  consisted  of  21  officers 
and  365  men;  the  militia,  30  officers  and  495  men;  the  civic 
guard,  ^^  officers  and  1,622  men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  few 
guard  ships  and  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  royal  navy. 

Resources  and  Products. — Sugar  is  the  staple  product  of  Sur- 
inam; bananas,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  products 
grow  abundantly.  The  production  of  1889  was,  of  sugar  from 
114  plantations,  7,507,647  kilograms;  2,166,930  kilograms  of 
cacao;  569,200  bunches  of  bananas;  rice,  17,201  kilograms; 
fruits,  201,127  kilograms;  coffee,  6,090  kilograms,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cotton.  Rum,  469,090  liters,  and  molasses,  704,060 
liters.  Gold  mining,  commenced  in  1876,  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  industries.  In  1888,  1,029,777  grams,  valued  at  1,410,795 
guilders  were  exported,  and  in  1889  ^^  S^^^  export  was  894,333 
grams,  valued  at  1,125,236  guilders.  From  1876  to  1889,  the 
declared  value  of  the  gold  export  is  12,472,808  guilders.  The 
export  is  principally  to  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain. 

The  colony  has  just  been  connected  by  cable  with  the  French 
West  Indies,  and  it  has  other  telegraphic  connection.  Communi- 
cation between  the  districts  of  the  colony  is  by  vessel. 

Banking. — A  colonial  savings  bank  is  established  at  Paramaribo, 
with  a  balance  at  the  end  of  1889,  ^^  4^7*375  g^iWers.  The 
Surinam  Bank  had,  in  March,  1892,  a  circulation  of  1,091,730 
florins  in  bank  notes. 
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Navigation. — In  1888,  216  vessels  of  72,907  tons  burthen  en- 
tered, and  the  port  entries  of  1889  were  212  vessels  of  6 1,000  tons. 

The  postal  movement  of  1 888  was   1 23,989  letters  and  post 
cards,  and  177,767  printed  pieces  and  samples. 

Commerce. — Commerce    is    principally  with   the    Netherlands, 
United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

In  the  following  table  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Surinam  for  five  years  (1885  to  1889)  ^^  indicated: 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Guilders. 

Guilders. 

4,  808,  603 

3.  "3.270 

4.  592,  714 

3.036,633 

5, 052,  621 

3.  539. 509 

4,  346,  840 

3,  316. 377 

4.  893,  355 

3.  521. 867 

An  unofficial  estimate  places  the  commerce  of  1891  at  5,873,335 
guilders  for  imports  and  3,999,616  guilders  for  exports. 

The  table  below  indicates  its  commerce  with  the  three  leading 
commercial  countries  for  several  years,  from  the  official  statistics 
of  the  said  countries,  the  data  for  France  including  its  commerce 
with  St.  Eustache,  Cura9ao  also. 

Commerce  of  Dutch  Guiana  with  the  following  countries  for  several  years, 
I.-DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  TO  DUTCH  GUIANA. 


X887. 


dairy 


From  the  United  States : 
Provisions    (meat    and 

products) 

Breadstuffs 

Fish 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of  . . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


From  the  United  Kingdom: 

Cottons,  by  the  yard 

Iron,  manufactured   and 

manufactured 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel  . . . 
Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Machinery  and  mill  work  . 

Linens  

All  other  articles 

Total 


un- 


Dollars. 

104.973 
50,  710 

30,  137 

4.347 

45. 938 

239.  634 


26,  202 

11,768 
14, 419 

14,904 
7.440 
4,141 

55,  986 


134,  860 


Dollars. 

99.788 

66,898 

38.  508 

9,909 

48,993 


266,  245 


26,  361 

II, 126 
10,  308 

13.271 
7.099 

2.959 
62,  938 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


Dollars. 
106,  251 

58,  123 

38,  551 

6,  229 

45. 462 


Dollars. 
110,984 

58,764 
39.704 
12, 887 
50.864 


262,  575   j   273,203        249,704 


Dollars. 
87.  311 
75.928 
30,139 
10, 753 
45. 573 


34,027  !     54,534 


10, 434 
12, 741 
22,  892 
24.912 
2,672 
66,676 


134,062 


174.  354 


16,  395 
12,804 

19.  855 

17.  393 

2,934 
62, 910 


186, 825 


47.706 

18,230 

26,600 

16,677 

21,014 

1. 173 
77.042 


208,442 
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Commerce  of  Dutch  Guiana  with  the  following  countries  for  several  years — Continued. 
I.-DOMESTIC  8XPORTS  TO  DUTCH  GUIANA— Continued. 


*  Not  stated. 
II.—IMPORTS  FROM  DUTCH  GUIANA. 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

From  France : 

Olive  oir 

Dollars. 
6.239 

(*) 
1,621 

1,618 

(*) 
(•) 
(♦) 
(♦) 
13.947 

Dollars. 
4.367 

Dollars. 
1.835 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Leather    ina.nufa.ct  11  res  of 

Clothincr   readv-made 

Cotton   fna.niifa.ctiires  of 

237 

613 

Fancy  articles 

Wine 

8.234 

4.133 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Wool    manufartures  of  -.....» 

All  other  articles 

18.415 

13,021 

Total 

23.  254 

31.253 

19,602 

Into  the  United  States : 

Cacao 

Sugar,  brown 

Molasses 

Wood 

All  other  articles . . 


Total 


Into  the  United  Kingdom : 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Rum  .  c 

Cacao 

Molasses 

All  other  articles. 


377.  526 
81,  846 

5.304 
360 

17.  388 


482, 424 


360,997 

62, 771 

5.652 

609 

954 


372,006 
81,  254 

3.504 
199 

3,280 


430,  983     460,  243      574, 1 14 


460,  282 

103,694 

7,680 

4 
2.454 


105,  798 

13.  981 

43.  891 

8.273 

1.436 


ToUl 


Into  France : 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Divi-divi 

Hides 

Cinchona 

Dyewoods 

All  other  articles 


173.  379 


7.735 
23,566 

13.515 
8.327 
(•) 
(*) 

41. 195 


"2,573 
14.663 

827 

7.275 
24 


187,  516 

8,176 

297 

(*) 

389 


135.562  1  196,378 


Total 94.  338 


1,520 

7.463 
8,669 

5.042 

(*) 

(*) 

46,408 


15, 128 

(*) 
4,  810 

(*) 
(*) 

3.532 
58, 273 


69, 102  I     81,  743 


200,466 

10, 439 

5.703 

(•) 

3.781 


220,  389 


*  Not  suted. 


521,  220 

195.  329 

4.714 

767 
2, 160 


724. 190 


121,448 

12, 293 

6,648 

(•) 
6,594 


146,  983 


Money y  Weights^  and  Measures. — The  money,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures are  the  same  as  in  the  Netherlands,  which  country  has  adopted 
the  metric  system.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  gulden  (guilder)  or 
florin,  worth  40.2  cents  in  United  States  values. 


French  Colonies. 


GUADELOUPE. 

Guadeloupe,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  has  an  area  officially 
stated  at  584  square  miles  and  a  population,  with  that  of  its  de- 
pendencies, of  165,899  (1889).  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
natural  canal  called  Riviere  Salee  (Salt  River)  and  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  small  islands.  The  total  area,  including  the  depend- 
encies, is  657  square  miles.  The  dependencies  are  Marie  Galante, 
Les  Saintes,  Desirade,  Petite  Terre,  Saint  Barthelemy,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Saint  Martin. 

Government — The  governor,  appointed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  an  elected  council.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  France  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  The  garrison  is 
composed  of  French  soldiers. 

It  is  politically  divided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and  com- 
munes. The  chief  towns  are  Pointe  a  Pitre,  with  a  population  of 
27,242,  and  Basse  Terre,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  9,500. 

Education. — There  are  49,  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  9,753  pupils.     Four  newspapers  are  published  in  the  colony. 

Religion, — All  religions  are  tolerated,  but  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Finances, — In  the  budget  for  1890  the  revenues  and  ordinary 

expenditures  are  estimated  as  balanced  at  5,940,024  francs,  with 
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an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  450,000  francs ;  debt,  1,000,000 
francs;  expenditure  of  France  (1892)  1,552,314  francs. 

Resources. — The  resources  and  products  of  Guadeloupe  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  other  West  India  Islands.  Chief  products, 
sugar  cane,  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  •  spices,  manioc,  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  rice,  Indian  com,  vegetables,  tobacco,  cotton,  ramie  fiber, 
India  rubber,  forest  timbers  of  fine  quality,  and  annotto,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported,  principally  to  France. 
The  sugar  production  of  1888  was  estimated  at  48,906,935  kilo- 
grams. Other  productions  in  1888  were  campeche  wood,  2,552,402 
kilograms;  manioc,  15,249,813  kilograms;  syrup  and  molasses, 
7,086,846  liters;  and  tafia  and  rum,  3,314,766  liters.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  swine  are  raised.  The  island  is  well  supplied 
with  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  in 
1889  the  number  of  head  was  75,194. 

The  Bank  of  Guadeloupe  has  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs 
and  its  circulation  is  5,160,510  francs. 

There  are  60  miles  of  railway  in  Guadeloupe.  Several  lines  of 
steamers  touch  monthly  at  the  principal  ports.  In  1889  the  port 
etitries  were  594  vessels.  Trade  is  mainly  with  France  and  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  for 
three  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1887  . . 

1888  . . 
1889 . ; 


Francs. 
20,  587,  284 

24,  333.  319 
24,  732,  258 


Exports. 


Francs. 
22,159,653 
26,  040,  887 
25.  850,  875 


The  quantities  of  the  principal  exports  of  1888  were:  Sugars, 
45,172,841  kilograms;  coffee,  504,179  kilograms;  cacao,  238,382 
kilograms;  molasses,  1,107,293  liters;  rum  and  tafia,  3,569,047 
liters ;  campeche,  7,232,792  kilograms ;  vanilla,  4,87 1  kilograms ; 
and  pine  apples,  84,302  kilograms. 
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Commerce  by  principal  article^  1888. 


Bxpoits. 


Value. 


Sugars 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Vanilla 

Raw  hides 

Fish 

Campeche  wood 

Annotto 

Distilled  liquors 
Coined  money. . 
Molasses 


Francs. 
22,316,686, 

905.  368 

346,  359 

44,967 

15.055 

75.  328 

393. 633 
220,  880 

1.035.842 

346. 071 

15, 350 


Imports. 


Live  animals 

Animal  products 

Fish 

Wheat  flour 

Rice 

Other  breadstuffs 

Olive  oil 

Timber 

Coal 

Manures 

Liquors. 

Textiles  and  clothing 

Machines 

Money 

Boots  and  shoes 

Casks,  empty 

Iron  and  steel  n^anufactures 


Valae. 


Franci. 

1,306,019 

2,668,154 

1,521.054 

I,  884,  586 

1,476,817 

1.289,474 
726, 593 
478,000 
801,253 

1, 034, 301 
1. 602. 731 
2,274,209 

838. 793 
1,400,000 

472, 165 
471,692 

404.297 


MARTINIQUE. 

Martinique  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude with  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is  about  45  miles  long  and 
from  10  to  15  wide  and  has  an  area  of  about  381  square  miles. 
The  island  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  some  of  the  mountain 
slopes  are  covered  with  primeval  forests,  while  their  summits  are 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Mt.  Pelee,  the  highest,  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  4,450  feet,  in  the  extinct  crater  of  which  is  a  large  lake 
known  as  Palmistes. 

Executive, — Martinique  is  under  a  French  governor  and  munici- 
pal councils,  with  an  elected  general  council.  It  is  divided  into 
32  communes,  9  cantons,  and  1  arrondissements.  Population, 
December  31,  1888,  175,863,  represented  in  France  by  a  sen- 
ator and  2  deputies.     Six  periodicals  are  published  in  the  colony. 

There  are  38  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  9,203  pu- 
pils ;  3  schools  of  secondary  instruction,  with  470  pupils,  and  a 
school  of  superior  instruction,  with  107  pupils.  Chief  town,  St 
Pierre,  18,707  inhabitants;  capital.  Fort  de  France,  population 
8,548.  Chief  culture  is  sugar  cane.  All  the  tropical  fruits,  veg- 
etables, etc.,  grow  abundantly  and  large  quantities  of  bananas  are 
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exported;  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco are  also  among  the  chief  products.  There  were  in  1887 
57,597  domestic  animals,  principally  homed  cattle  and  hogs. 

Finance. — The  budget  for  the  year  1890  was  3,992,564  francs 
for  revenue  and  the  same  for  expenditures.  The  expenditure  of 
France  (budget  of  1892),  2,814,014  francs.  The  Bank  of  Mar- 
tinique has  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs  and  is  a  bank  of  issue, 
with  a  circulation,  in  1892,  of  5,520,700  francs. 

Navigation. — In  1889  the  port  entries  were  742  vessels  of 
343,330  tons. 

Commerce. — The  imports  are  principally  manure,  salt  fish,  ani- 
mals and  animal  products,  wheat  flour,  rice,  cotton,  etc.,  and  the 
exports  consist  of  sugar,  liquors,  campeche  wood,  and  cacao. 

The  commerce  for  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
X889 


Imports. 


Frame*. 
23,  461,  450 
22,  916,  449 
27,  258,  134 


Exports. 


Francs. 
20,  859,  130 
23,  454,  902 
22,751,814 


In  1888  the  commerce  by  principal  articles  was: 


Imports. 


Live  animals 

Animal  products 

Fish 

Wheat  flour 

Rice 

Other  breadstufis 

Molasses 

Olive  oil 

Timber 

Coal 

,  Chemical  products  (manures, 

etc.) 

Liquors 

Textiles  and  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Money 

Machines 

Metals,other  manufactures  of 
Casks,  mounted  and    un- 
mounted   


Value. 


Exports. 


Value. 


Francs. 

905,  381 
2,  332.  324 

1. 454.  750 

2.  357.  380 

618, 259 

817, 062 

1,089,471 

579.  385 
484, 109 

1,541,434 

1, 157.  178 

1.387.729 
1,958.920 

230,  752 
400,000 
360,  555 
584.  508 

507,  893 


Sugar 

Cacao 

Coal 

Gold  and  silver  in  bars. 

Liquors 

Spices 

Campeche  wood 

Medicinal  plants,  etc. . . 
Raw  hides 


Francs. 

15.  284,  331 

862,  563 

1,049,613 

136,  613 

5,  327, 184 

286,  555 

72,  803 

65,  805 

142,  492 
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In  Martinique,  by  a  decree  of  April,  1 855, /oreign  money  ceased 
to  be  a  legal  currency  in  that  island.  The  Spanish  quadruple,  or 
doubloon,  had  formerly  been  much  used  in  commercial  transactions. 
In  the  same  island  a  colonial  decree  of  1844  finally  established  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  only. 

Money. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  franc  of  100  centimes,  and  its 
value,  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar,  is  19.3  cents. 

IVeights  and  measures. — The  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures is  used.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  meter,  which  is  the 
primary  base  or  unit  from  which  the  other  units  of  the  system  are 
derived.  It  was  based  upon  the  length  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  ter- 
restrial meridian :  the  ten-millionth  part  of  this  arc  was  chosen  as 
the  unit  of  measure  of  length  and  called  a  meter.  The  other  units 
are  the  liter  and  the  gram  and  the  multiples  of  these  units,  pro* 
ceeding  decimally,  are  distinguished  by  the  employment  of  the 
prefixes  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  from  the  Greek,  and  their 
subdivisions  by  deci,  centi,  and  milli,  from  the  Latin.  The  meter 
(the  unit  of  length)  z=  39.37079  inches;  the  kilometers:  1,093.63 
yards,  about  4.971  furlongs,  or  .6:^138  of  a  mile;  The  gram 
(the  unit  of  weight  =  1 543234  grains ;  the  kilogram  z=  2.20462 
pounds  avoirdupois  or  2.67922  pounds  troy;  the  quintal  me- 
trique  =:  220462 1 2  pounds  avoirdupois  or  267.92272  pounds  troy; 
the  millier  or  tonneau  =12,204.62 124  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
liter  (the  unit  of  capacity)  m  .9081  quart.  United  States  dry  meas- 
ure; the  hectoliters:  2.83791  bushels.  United  States  dry  measure; 
the  liter  =1.26418  gallon.  United  States  liquid  measure;  the  kilo- 
liter  11: 264.186  gallons.  United  States  liquid  measure;  the  arc  or 
1  GO  square  metres  •=.  1 1 9.6033  square  yards ;  the  hectare  (the 
measure  of  land)  zi:  2471 14  acres;  the  kilometer,  carre,  or  square 
kilometer  (the  measure  of  area)  zz  247. 1143  acres  or  .3861161 
English  square  mile;  the  meter  cube,  kiloliter,  or  stere  ^35.3165 
cubic  feet;  the  liter  (measure  of  volume)  =161.027  cubic  inches. 
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•   FRENCH  QUIANA. 

French  Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  the  most  eastern  division  of  the 
Guianas,  is  situated  on  the  northeastern  coast  line  of  South  America. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  280  miles  and  breadth  220.  The  area 
is  differently  stated  at  30463  square  miles  and  46,879  square  miles, 
but  its  limits  are  undetermined  and  the  area  is  uncertain.  Popu- 
lation December  31,  1890,  is  officially  estimated  at  26,605. 

The  country  is  divided  into  6  communes  or  circumscriptions  of 
the  first  «class  and  7  of  the  second,  each  presided  over  by  an  ad- 
ministrator. 

Gcvernment. — The  governor,  appointed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, is  assisted  by  a  privy  council.  He  is  represented  in  France 
by  one  deputy. 

The  general  council  elected  by  universal  suffrage  is  composed 
of  1 6  members. 

Education. — There  are  several  lyceums,  a  colonial  school,  a  board- 
ing school  for  girls,  and  public  schools.  There  is  a  public  library 
and  two  papers  are  published,  one  official. 

Banking. — The  Bank  of  Guiana,  organized  in  1854,  has  a  cap- 
ital of  600,000  francs. 

Finance. — In  the  budget  for  1891,  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
are  estimated  at  1,839,817  fi^ancs  each.  In  the  budget  of  France 
(for  1892)  expenditures  for  this  colony  were  estimated  at  1,326,497 
francs. 

Postal. — There  is  postal  communication  between  the  several 
communes  and  the  capital. 

Resources. — The  principal  agricultural  productions  are  sugar 
cane,  tafia,  cacao,  coffee,  spices,  and  other  tropical  products,  but  the 
country  is  little  developed  by  culture,  notwithstanding  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  country  is  claimed  to  be  rich  in  gold.  Precious 
woods  abound  and  the  lands  are  fertile. 

Cayenne,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about  9,000. 

Navigation. — In  1889  the  port  entries  were  1 12  vessels. 
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Military. — The  colony,  a  penal  settlement,  is  garrisoned  by  a 
colonial  gendarmerie  and  one  detachment  of  marine  infantry,  16 
officers  and  398  men. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  the  country  is  small.  The  commerce 
for  the  years  1888  and  1889  ^^^• 


Year. 


1888 
1889 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Francs. 
12.  271.  335 
8, 950, 485 


Francs. 
6,013,822 

4.  271.  924 


• 

The  commerce  by  principal  articles  in  1888  was  as  follows: 


Imports. 


Machinery 

Live  animals 

Animal  products. . . . 

Wheat  flour 

Rice 

Olive  oil 

Wood  in  planks .... 
Wines  and  liquors. . 

Woven  goods 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

Boots  and  shoes  . 

Ready-made  clothing 


Value. 


Francs. 
151*493 

573.  245 
1, 187, 648 

883,  239 

373»Q04 
162,  816 

524,  818 
I,  869,  861 
924,  570 
500,000 
251,831 

435.  529 


Exports. 


Valae. 


Native  gold 
Phosphates. 

Cacao 

Ox  hides. .. 
Liquors. . .. 


Frsna. 

5.699.872 

103.373 
22.327 

17. 829 
61, 182 


Commerce  of  French  colonics  for  the  year  i8Sg. 


IMPORTS. 


Colony. 


Into : 

Guiana .... 
Guadeloupe 
Martinique  , 

Total 


From  France 

and  its  other 

colonies. 


Dollars. 

1,  149,  894 

2,  316,  022 
2,  239,  787 


5.  705.  703 


From  all  other 
countries. 


Dollars. 
577.  649 

a»  316. 113 
3, 021, 032 


5,  914,  794 


Total. 


Dollars. 
I,  727.  543 

4.  632.  135 

5.  260,  819 


11,620,497 
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Comtnerce  of  French  colonies  for  the  year  /4R55^— <^ontinued. 

EXPORTS. 


Colony. 


From  : 

Guiana . . . . , 
Guadeloupe 
Martinique  . 

'total 


To  France 

and  its  other 

colonies. 


Dollars. 

794.  581 
4,  849,  897 
4.  126,  276 


To  all  other 
countries. 


9.  770,  754 


Dollars, 
29,  915 

139.  346 
264,  824 


434. 085 


Total. 


Dollars^ 

824.490 
4.  989,  243 
4, 391,  lOO 


10,  204,  839 


The   commerce  of  the  United  States  with  these  colonies,  from 
its  official  statistics,  for  five  years,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table : 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  7mth  the  French  Colonies ^  1887  l^  i8gi. 


Imporb  from— 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
189I 


French  West 
Indies. 


French  Guiana. 


Dollars. 
406,  625 
116,  890 
110,053 
128,  997 
23.  470 


Dollars. 
1,448 
12,424 
13.366 

17.  647 
46,  520 


Domestic  exports  to- 


French  West 
Indies. 


Dollars. 

I.  334.  344 
I,  574.  728 

1,852,  III 

I,  768,  826 

I,  854,  968 


French  Guiana. 


Dollars. 

137.  724 
140,  086 

140,  768 

154.859 
150,  710 


Spanish  Colonies. 


CUBA. 


Cuba,  a  colony  of  Spain,  is  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  130  miles  from 
Florida,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bahaiha  Channel.  On 
the  east  it  is  separated  from  Haiti  by  the  Windward  Passage;  on 
the  south,  from  Jamaica  by  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
on  the  west,  from  Yucatan  by  the  Yucatan  Channel,  It  extends 
from  longitude  74°  6'  to  89°  59'  west  of  Greenwich  and  is  in 
latitude  19°  49'  to  23°  13'  north.  The  island  is  about  600  miles 
long  and  2 1  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  and  ill  in  the 
widest.  The  mean  temperature  is  from  70°  to  73°  Fahr.  The 
hottest  averages  from  84°  to  85°;  the  coldest,  70°. 

Government — The  government  of  the  colony  is  administered 
by  a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  {Ministro  de  Ultramar)  at  Mad- 
rid. There  is  a  Council  of  Government  (Consejo  de  jldministraciofi) 
established  at  Havana,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  the  governor-general  is  bound  in  some  cases  to  ask 
for  its  advice,  but  never  to  follow  it.  He  has  viceregal  powers  and 
faculty  of  suspending  the .  execution  of  any  law  or  decree  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Madrid,  should  he  deem  it  to  be  advisable. 

The  island  is  divided  into  6  provinces,  namely:  Havana,  Ma- 
tanzas,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santiago 
de  Cuba.     Their  capitals  bear  the  same  names.     At  the  head  of 
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each  province  there  is  a  civil  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  depending  directly  upon  the  governor-general,  and  subsequently 
upon  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  island  is  represented  in  the  Spanish  Parliament  or  Cortes. 
Each  province  sends  two  representatives  to'  the  Senate,  and  the 
University  of  Havana  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Country  have  each  the  right  to  select  a  Senator,  making  in  all  14 
representatives  in  the  Spanish  Senate. 

The  representation  in  the  lower  house,  or  Congress  of  Deputies^ 
is  according  to  the  population.  Havana  sends  9  members,  Santa 
Clara  6,  Matanzas  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  5  each,  Pinar  del  Rio 
4,  and  Puerto  Principe  1 .     Total,  30  Deputies. 

Each  province  has  a  kind  of  legislative  assembly,  with  very 
limited  powers,  called  "  Diputacion  Provincial^''  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  people. 

Each  city  or  town  of  any  importance  has  a  mayor  {alcalde 
municipat)  and  a  city  council  {ayuntamientd).  Both  the  mayor  and 
die  members  of  the  council  are  elected. 

Area  and  Population, — The  area  of  Cuba  is  estimated  at  45,883 
square  miles,  including  the  islands,  the  Isla  de  Pinos  having  810 
square  miles,  and  the  other  islands  and  keys  970.  Total,  36,013 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  official  apportion- 
ment made  for  the  election  of  deputies  in  December,  1890,  based 
upon  the  census  of  1887,  numbers  ^^63 1,687  inhabitants,  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  provinces : 


Provinces. 


Population, 
census  1887. 


Pinar  del  Rio  ... 

Havana 

Matanzas 

Santa  Clara 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Puerto  Principit  . , 

Total 


225,  891 
451,928 
259.  578 
354.  122 
272,  379 
67,  789 


1, 631,  687 
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Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  is  white  and  the  rest  com- 
prises principally  the  colored  people  and  the  Chinese. 

Havana,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  250,ocx>.  Other  im- 
portant towns  are  Matanzas,  87,760;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307; 
Cienfuegos,  65,067;  Puerto  Principe,  46,641 ;  Holguin,  34,767; 
Sancti  Spiritu,  32,608 ;  Guanabacoa,  1 6,402 ;  Sagua  la  Grande, 
9^632. 

Religion. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  all 
other  creeds  are  tolerated. 

Education. — There  were  in  Cuba  in  1890,  777  public  and  538 
private  schools.  There  is  an  official  instituto  of  secondary  or  col- 
legiate instruction  in  each  province  and  the  famous  University  of 
Havana  at  the  capital.  Forty-five  thousand  and  twenty-eight 
children  attend  the  primary  schools.  Thirty-five  and  eleven- 
hundredths  per  cent  of  the  white  population  and  12.28  per  cent 
of  the  colored  can  read  and  write.     Education  is  compulsory. 

Finance. — The  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  i890-'9i  was  as  follows: 


Budget  i8QO-*gi. 

Revenue. 

Value. 

Bzpenditures. 

Value. 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes. . . . 
Customs 

Pesos, 

5,818,600 

14,  971.  300 

1,608,900 

3,104,026 

185,  050 

127,  500 

1 

General  obligations 

Justice 

Pesos. 

lo,  447. 267 

1.065,959 
6.  229. 427 
I,  299,  220 
79P.642 
4,  237,  862 
1.376,430 

Stamps 

War 

Lottery 

Marine 

National  property 

Other  receiots 

Finances  

Interior 

Piihlip  ivnrlc*! 

Total 

25,815,376 

Total 

25,  446,  807 

• 

For  the  year  1891-92  the  estimates  of  the  budget  were :  Rev- 
enue, 21,946,356  pesos;  expenditures,  21,588,846  pesos. 

The  public  debt  is  estimated  at  $135,000,000.  The  so-called 
debts  of  1878  and  1880  and  the  floating  debt  up  to  1886,  amount- 
ing to  $124,000,  were  consolidated  by  royal  decree  of  May  10, 
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1886.  The  customs  revenues  and  other  revenues  of  the  island 
are  pledged  to  secure  the  payment  of  these  bonds  and  interest. 
The  annual  income  of  the  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  $80,000,000 
and  the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  at  $25,000,000,  besides  a  sum 
of  $8,000,000  levied  in  local  taxation  by  153  municipalities. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  armed  force  consists  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  and  the  volunteer  organization,  the  former  being 
restricted  on  a  peace  footing  to  20,414  men  and  the  latter  num- 
bering 63,115.  War  ships  of  the  royal  navy  cruise  about  the 
island. 

Resources  and  Products, — Sugar  and  tobacco  are  the  staples. 
Odier  principal  products  are  molasses,  rum,  bananas,  cacao,  iron 
ore,  and  cedar  and  mahogany.  The  production  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses for  three  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 


Sugar. 

MoUsses. 

Tons. 
656.  719 

547.  792 
646, 494 

Tons. 

157.  791 
113,888 
122,364 

The  yearly  production  of  tobacco  is  about  300,000  bales.  The 
whole  island  is  wonderfully  fertile ;  it  abounds  in  forest  woods  and 
is  capable  of  producing  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  some 
of  those  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, consisting  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  mines,  is  im- 
mense. Asphalt  is  found  in  abundance,  and  there  are  beautiful 
marble  quarries,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Railways  and  "telegraphs. — There  are  1,000  miles  of  railway  and 
2,204  n^il^s  of  telegraph  lines,  with  157  offices;  number  of  mes- 
sages, 462,925.  A  loan  of  $40,000,000  has  been  authorized  to 
complete  the  railways  of  Cuba. 

banking. — There  are  several  banks  in  Havana  with  branches  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Bull,  qo— 
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Navigation, — The  port  entries  of  Havana  in  1889  ^^^  ^^ 
were  respectively  1,208  vessels,  of  1,391,652  tons  burden,  and 
1,267  vessels,  of  1,564,190  tons,  and  in  1891,  1,264  vessels,  of 
1,551,271  tons.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1891,  the 
maritime  movement  of  the  whole  island  was  3,249  steamers  and 
2, 1 1 1  sail,  of  5,363,332  tons  burden. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  is  principally  with  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain.  The  principal  exports  are  unrefined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco,  and  the  principal  imports  are  flour, 
salt,  provisions,  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  goods,  hardware,  glass, 
crockery,  machinery,  coal,  wood,  wines,  rice,  meats,  lard,  petroleum, 
fish,  and  coflTee. 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1891  was:  Imports, 
52,954,582  pesos,  and  exports,  99,407,902  pesos. 

While  there  are  no  periodic  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  island, 
its  commerce  for  the  eight  months  fi*om  January  1  to  August  31, 
1891,  was  unofficially  stated  as  follows: 

Commerce  by  principal  countries. 


Countries. 


Spain 

Puerto  Rico 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

French  Colonies. . . 

England 

British  Possessions 

Italy 

Argentine  Republic 

Colombia 

Mexico 

United  States 

Peru 

Uruguay 

V^enezuela 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Imports. 


Pesos. 
11,695,806 

I.  363.  770 
426,  048 
633,096 

I,  414,  730 

41 
8, 410,  590 

271, 014 

441654 

325. 164 

100,640 

165,006 

9,  886,  328 

328,  234 

196, 452 

650 

40.  832 


35.  303. 055 


Exports. 


Pesos. 

4»  361.  331 
304.  "7 

235.070 

698,  216 
189.  919 
450,705 
347. 775 


263.  215 

213.  948 

57.024t5i3 


53, 452 
55.648 
74.017 


64,  271, 936 
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The  exports  by  principal  articles  for  the  same  period  of  eight 
months  were : 


Rum... ' 

Other  liquors 

Molasses 

Sugar 

Cigarettes  in  packages 

Leaf  tobacco 

Manufactured  tobacco  (cigars) 

Tobacco,  all  others . . . 

Cacao 

Bananas  


Pesos. 
469,990 
126,  453 

I,  542,  503 

44,  730,  084 

601,  916 

6,  557.  499 
5,269,617 

332,  287 
314.  441 
532»  934 


Wood,  cedar  and   mahog- 
any  

Dyewoods 

Pineapples 

Beeswax 

Honey 

Iron  ore 

Manganese 

Coal 

Hides 


Pesos. 

567,960 

15P.633 
415.  674 

158,  010 

96,532 

714. 724 
112,721 

131,  562 

175.  075 


The  United  States  in  1891  imported  from  Cuba  almost  one 
and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  sugar,  value  $45*040,333;  over 
16,000,000  gallons  of  molasses,  value  $1,790,624,  and  over  16,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  value  $10,484,604,  besides  fruits  and 
nuts  valued  at  $i,6c)9,766.  Its  principal  exports  to  Cuba,  with 
dieir  values,  were:  Meat  and  dairy  products,  $2,787,608;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  $3,120,276;  breadstuffs,  $874,979;  coal, 
$776,526;  wood  and  manufactures  of,  $1,190,646. 

While  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  is  given  hereafter,  its  trade  with  Cuba  alone  for  five 
years  was : 


Imports  from  Cuba. 
Exports  to  Cuba  . . . 


1887. 


Dollars. 
49,515.434 

lo,  138, 930 


1888. 


Dollars. 
49,  319.  087 
9,  724,  124 


1889. 


Dollars. 
52,  130,  623 
11,297,198 


1890. 


Dollars. 

53.  801,  591 

12,  669,  509 


1891. 


Dollars. 
61.  714.  395 
11,929,605 


PUERTO  RICO. 


The  Spanish  colony  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  fourth  in  size  of  the 
Antilles.  It  lies  east  of  Hayti  and  west  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Its  latitude  is  17°  56'  north  and  its  longitude  67°  10'  west     It  is 
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90  miles  in  length  and  36  in  breadth.  A  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tends through  the  center  of  the  island,  the  highest  peak  reaching 
an  altitude  of  3,678  feet.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
the  thermometer  hardly  ever  reaching  84°  and  never  falling  below 
50°  F.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  tropical  vegetation  luxuriant 

Executive. — Puerto  Rico  is  governed  by  a  Captain-General,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  who  is  assisted  by  a  junta  of  military 
officers,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Captain-General  is 
the  president  of  the  royal  audiencia  or  assembly  of  the  island. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  seven  departments,  represented  in  the 
Cortes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Puerto  Rico  is  3,550  square 
miles,  and  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1887,  806,708, 
of  which  326,441  are  negroes,  and  695,328  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  population  was  distributed  among  the  several  depart- 
ments as  follows  : 

Population^  j88j^  by  departments. 

Capital 131,  n6 

Arecibo ; 124,  835 

Aguadilla S6,  55 1 

Mayagilez 116,  982 

Ponce 160, 140 

Guayama 98,  814 

Humacao 82,251 

Islas  de  Vieques 6, 019 

Total 806,  708 

San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  23^.14; 
other  important  towns  are:  Ponce, 37,545 ;  San  German, 30,146; 
Mayagiiez,  12,000;  Arecibo,  11,187;  Guayama,  5,400. 

Religion. — The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics, 
but  other  religions  are  tolerated. 
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Finance. — The  estimates  of  the  budget  for  the  year   1890-91 
were: 


Estimated  revenue. 


Ptsos. 

Taxes 757. 400 

Customs 2, 466, 000 

Stamps 249,  900 

National  property 31,  800 

Other  receipts 178, 000 

Total 3, 683, 100 


i 


Estimated  expenditures. 


Pesos. 

General  obligations 615, 864 

Justice 362, 194 

War 1, 048, 638 

Marine 123, 481 

Finance 231.780 

Interior 657, 669 

PuWic 593.960 

Total 3.633.586 


Education. — In  1888  there  were  521  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, with  an  attendance  of  26,174  pupils;  there  are  also  schools  ot 
secondary  and  higher  instruction. 

Army  and  Navy. — There  are  3,566  regular  troops  garrisoned  on 
the  island,  besides  a  reserve  militia.  A  man-of-war  of  the  royal 
navy  which  cruises  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  occasionally  visits  the 
island. 

Resources  and  Products. — The  principal  agricultural  products  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  cotton, 
maize,  plantains,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  The  annual 
coffee  yield  is  estimated  at  1 5,600  tons,  that  of  sugar  at  67,000 
tons,  187,500,000  plantains  of  all  kinds,  6,500,000  oranges, 
2,500,000  cocoanuts,  and  7,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  The 
mineral  resources  are  but  little  known.  Gold  is  often  found  in 
the  washings  from  the  hills;  copper,  iron,  and  lead  have  also  been 
found.  There  are  several  natural  salt  ponds  worked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  much  fine  timber  and  valuable  cabinet  woods.  The 
climate  is  healthful  and  the  soil  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  fertile 
of  the  Antilles. 

Railways  and  'telegraph. — There  are  about  470  miles  of  tele- 
graph to  the  principal  towns  and  about  1 1  miles  of  railway  in 
operation.     A  railway  system  of  five  lines  with  twelve  sections  is 
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now  partly  completed,  under  construction,  or  projected.  This 
system  when  entirely  completed  will  be  340  miles  in  length;  53 
miles  were,  in  1891,  reported  as  ready  for  operation,  and  it  was 
expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  170  miles  in  all  would  be 
ready,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Banking. — San  Juan  possesses  a  banking  institution  which  has 
branches  throughout  the  island,  and  in  1890  a  charter  was  granted 
for  a  bank  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  note  issue,  the  original 
capital  to  be  1,500,000  pesos. 

Navigation. — The  port  entries  of  the  island  from  1887  to  1889 
were  as  follows : 


Ye«r. 


1887 
1888 
1889 


Vessels. 


1.344 
1,406 

1,283 


Tonnage. 


1,023,656 

I,  235.  749 
1,223,831 


Commerce. — Commerce  is  mainly  with  Spain,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  West  India  islands.  The  chief  ex 
ports  are  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  honey,  dyewoods, 
etc. 

The  commerce  for  the  years  1887  to  1890  was  as  follows: 


Ve»r. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Imports. 


Ptsas. 
10,  198,  006 
14,  389,  673 

14.  177.  597 
18,  230,  384 


Exports. 


P*S0S. 

10,  181, 291 

",999.255 
11,066,683 

10,  710,  519 
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The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  the  commerce  of  the 
island  among  the  principal  countries  in  1889. 


Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico^  by  countries^  i88g. 


Countries. 


Spain 

England 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

Other  Europe 

Cuba 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Argentine 

Danish  West  Indies 
French  West  Indies 
British  West  Indies 
Other  America 


Total 


Imports  into 
Puerto  Rico. 


Pesos, 
3. 920, 148 

2»  599*  079 
1, 477,  322 

445,000 
15. 139 


74.  240 

945»034 

3,  778, 016 

92,  987 

87.  659 
193. 065 


Expoitsfrom 
Puerto  Rico. 


Pesos. 

2,  449.  922 
169,  274 
897,  890 

1,039,615 

436,  153 

182, 284 

81,311 

1.947.397 
3, 024,  858 


66,519 

132,  888 

631, 165 

7.407 


11,066,683 


The  commerce  by  classes  or  articles  for  the  same  period  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  tables  : 


Exports,  18S9,  by  principal  articles. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Sugar  

Syrups  (honeys). . 

Tobacco 

Hides 

Animals 

Cocoanuts 

Oranges 

Wax 

Salt 

All  other  articles . 

Total 


To  Europe. 


Pesos. 
3, 054,  993 
I,  043,  420 

5.319 
1,010,517 

99.995 


I,  721 

13.  985 
26,499 

5,  256,  449 


To  America. 


Pesos. 
I,  803,  313 
3,091,263 

491,  568 

133.  693 

4,794 

213. 845 

19.  039 

12, 579 

1,240 

15,  180 

23,  720 

5,  810,  234 


Total  exports. 


Pesos. 
4,  858,  306 
4,  134,  683 

496,  887 
I,  144,  210 

104,  789 

213.  845 
20,  760 

12, 579 
15. 225 
15.  180 
50,  219 

11,066,683 
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Imports  {i88g)  by  principal  classes. 


Classes. 


Food  substances , 

Food  substances  (special  duty), 
Metals  and  manufactures  of  . . , 
Stones,  earths,  ceramics,  etc  . . , 
Coin , 


Substances  for  the  industries 

Cotton  and  its  manufactures 

Cotton  textures  (duty  free) 

Hemp,  linen,  jute,  etc., and  their  manufactures. 

Hemp,  linen,  jute,  etc.,  textures  (free  of  duty) . 

Wool,  hair,  and  bristles,  and  their  manufac- 
tures  

Wool,  hair,  etc.,  textures  of  (duty  free) 

Silk,  and  its  manufactures 

Paper  and  its  manufactures 

Paper  (duty  free) 

Wood,  and  other  vegetable  matters,  and  man- 
ufactures of 

Animals,  skins,  and  other  products  of,  and 
their  manufactures 

Mineral  waters  (duty  free) 

Instruments,  machinery,  etc 

All  other  articles 


Total 


From  Europe. 


Pesos. 
2,  797,  669 

374,  575 
441,802 

187, 677 


696.  325 

733, 685 

1,012.857 

530. 670 

40,009 

161,  385 

354,  778 

163,  105 

182,  867 

16,  913 

53, 126 

338,  646 
160,446 

56, 158 
228,  335 


8,  530,  928 


From  America.'  Total  imports. 


Pesos. 

3,  573,  572 


loi,  390 
209, 071 

279,994 
106, 207 

23. 179 


52.769 


2,392 


100,348 

t,  880 
341,  549 

79,097 
10, 152 

45,  345 
718,  704 


5,  646,  649 


Pew. 

6,371.241 

374, 575 

543, 192 

396. 748 

279. 9W 
802, 532 

756.864 
1,012,857 

583.439 
40,009 

163.677 
354. 778 
163, 105 

283, 315 

19.793 
394. 675 

417. 743 
170, 598 
loi,  503 
947.039 


14,177.577 


In  addition  to  the  above-enumerated  classes  there  were  intro- 
duced in  1889  free  of  duty  and  not  valued  in  the  tariff  repertory 
about  500  tons  of  apparatus  for  working  sugar,  1 1 ,020  tons  of  coal, 
tons  of  agricultural  implements,  243  tons  of  artificial  composts, 
2,175  tons  of  railway  machinery,  and  175  tons  of  other  articles  for 
industrial  purposes. 

While  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  given  hereafter 
with  the  Spanish  West  Indies  the  following  data  from  its  official 
statistics  of  its  commerce  with  Puerto  Rico  separately  are  inserted 
here. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Puerto  Rico. 


Imports  into  the  United  States. 
Domestic   exports   from   the 
United  States 


Dollars. 
4,  661,  690 

I.  707,  241 


x887-*88. 


Dollars. 
4,  412,  483 

I,  920,  358 


x888-*89. 


Dollars. 
3.  707.  373 

2,175,458 


X889-V.  x890"V 


Dollars. 

4. 053. 626 

2,  247,  700 


Dellars. 
3,164.110 

2,112.334 
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In  1891  the  United  States  imported  from  Puerto  Rico  brown 
sugar,  $2,416^.03;  and  molasses,  $644,921  ;  other  imports  there- 
from were  coflfee,  fruits,  and  nuts.  Its  exports  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
their  values  were,  wheat  flour,  $668,828 ;  meat  and  dairy  products, 
$636,731,  and  wood  and  its  manufactures,  $229,830.  Other  ex- 
ports were  iron  and  steel,  and  manufectures  thereof,  mineral  oils, 
paper,  and  manufactures  thereof,  and  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes. 

Money. — The  monetary  unit  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  is  the 
peso  or  silver  dollar,  worth  in  United  States  currency  92.6  cents. 
There  is  also  a  doblon  (gold)  of  the  United  States  value  of  $5.01. 
The  money  of  Spain  is  also  used  in  the  island,  the  peseta  being 
most  generally  current.  Other  coins  are  the  onza  (17  pesos), 
media  onza.  centen  ($5.30),  escudo,  escudito,  medio  peso,  real 
fiierte,  real  medio  fuerte,  and  medio. 

IVeigfUs  and  Measures. — The  metric  system  has  been  established 
by  law,  but  is  little  used.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the 
quintal,  of  4  arrobas;  the  arroba,  of  25  libras;  the  libra,  of  16 
onzas ;  the  vara,  of  3  pies ;  the  pie  of  1 2  pulgadas ;  the  arroba 
(liquid  measure)  and  fanega  (dry  measure),  of  1 2  almudes.  The 
cuerda  (land  measure)  equals  about  two-fifths  of  an  acre. 

SPANISH  West  indies. 

Itnports  into  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  therefrom. 


Articles. 


Into  the  United  States: 

Brown  sugar 

Molasses 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Cigars,  etc 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Wood,  unmanufac- 
tured   

Hides  and  skins, 
other  than  furs. . . 

Coffee 

Iron  ore 

Sponges 

All  other  articles.. . 


Total, 


1887. 


38 

5 

4 

3 
I 


Dollars. 
.  740,  729 
,  041,  072 
,  372,  944 
,  263,  660 
, 328,  401 

436,  553 

272,  961 

27,  188 
200,  723 

43.  534 
449.  359 


54, 177. 124 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

37,  542,  829 

38,  993,  721 

38,171,344 

5,  220,  782 

4.  221.  145 

4,  789.  549 

4,  607.  705 

5,  676,  543 

7, 106,  233 

3,291,695 

3,  561,  398 

3, 968,  024 

I.  523.  367 

1,627,490 

I.  777, 176 

388, 724 

419,  426 

516,489 

193,  248 

246,696 

284,  691 

224,  913 

'      60,  710 

141. 555 

258, 728 

537, 478 

566,  417 

38.  533 

27.  195 

26, 741 

441.  046 

466,  194 

506,998 

53,  731.  570 

55.837,996 

57,855,217 

1891. 


Dollars. 
47, 453, 060 

2,  435.  185 
7, 141,  165 

3,  324,  100 
I,  737,  021 

584,  494 

354,  683 
41, 628 

847,  250 
58,  476 

901.443 

64,  878,  505 
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Imports  into  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  therefrom — Continued. 


Articles. 

• 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

Into  the    United  King- 
dom: 
Sugar,  unrefined  . . . 
Woods 

Dollars. 
532.  979 

85,091 

20, 031 

190, 227 

188, 352 

Dollars. 
I,  084,  957 
343.  816 

19. 485 
^4.369 
60,389 

Dollars. 

215.245 
232,  750 

Dollars. 

153.  767 
204,  286 

154.823 

2.832 

106,  585 

Dollars. 
76.399 
I49>  390 

Rum 

212,  308 

Tobacco 

10,609 

49,  882 

2,652 

All  other  articles. . . 

245.907 

Total 

1,016,680 

1,572,016 

508,  486 

622,  293 

686,  746 

Domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  thereto. 


Articles. 


1887. 


From  the  United  States: 

Breadstuffs 

Iron  and  steel,  and 
manufactures  of. . 

Carriages  and  horse 
cars,  and  parts  of. 

Provisions,  meat,  and 
dairy  products  . . . 

Flax,hemp,  and  jute, 
manufactures  of. . 

Wood,  and   manu- 
factures of 

Leather,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Paper.and  manufac- 
tures of 

Mineral  oils 

Cotton  manufactures 

Coal 

Chemicals,    drugs, 
and  dyes 

Vegetables 

Fish 

Glass   and  earthen 
and  china  ware. . 

All  other  articles. . 


Total 


From  the  United  King- 
dom: 

Cottons 

Linens 

Iron,  manufactured 
and  unmanufac- 
tured  , 

Machinery. ........ 


Dollars. 
1,779,442 

1.  567,  195 

59.663 

2,  982,  602 
252,  508 

I,  891,  330 
188,031 

216,661 

479.  257 
243,  667 
480,011 

241,257 
412, 337 

95,  395 

92,  297 
864,518 


11,846. 171 


2,  653,  508 
1,342,745 


626,  815 
188, 207 


z888. 


1889. 


Dollars,      ! 
2,027,942   j 

1,332,962 

68,  432 

3,  186,  661 

241,  564 
1,613,607 

190,  807 

204. 970 
502,  940 
135.  554 
467,  323 

241,  721 
406,  322 

81,  734 

70,  340 
871,  603 


11,644,482 


3,218,070 
I,  552,  740 


696,  552 
318,318 


Dollars. 
2,  009,  829 

2,  084,  896 

78,  426 

3.  889,  505 

319.  085 

1.422,750 

176,677 

247,  848 
502,  240 
144,907 
587,  985 

277,  109 
396.948 
114,703 

80,294 
1. 139. 454 


13,472,656 


3,  268,  478 
I,  788,  463 


960.082 

475.  798 


1890. 


1891. 


Dollars. 
2,  292,  374 

2,  804,  643 
120,  100 

3,499,681 
480.  035 

I,  476,  444 

205.  333 

250, 470 
727, 629 
170,  462 
736,  281 

302,  716 

340, 682 

62, 080 

95.  521 
I.  352,  758 


Dollars. 
1,623.854 

3,  243. 872 

187.  770 
3, 424. 339 

295.  389 
1.420,476 

185.  438 

i8o,  557 

387. 057 
124. 328 

826, 836 

312. 847 

310,  361 

70,696 

82,064 
1,366,065 


14.917,209 


14,  041. 939 


3,255,212 
2, 077.  859 


1,049,135 
476,  912 


2,  303. 159 
I,  579.  710 


967. 183 
559.326 
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Demestic  exports  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  thereto — Continued. 


Articles. 

1887. 

1888. 

1 

1889.                    xSoo.          1           1891. 

From  the  United  King- 
dom— Continued. 
Hardifvare   and  cut- 
lerv 

Dollars, 
229,  855 

224,  774 

178,  566 
156.643 

212,  549 

137, 581 

I,  121,  835 

Dollars, 

275,531 
223,  752 

158,779 
130,  291 

185,  180 
114,202 

851,  589 

Dollars. 
227,  567 

265,  794 

164, 556 

161, 568 

255, 632 

147, 197 
1,138,912 

t 

Dollars. 
224,  482 
214,  150 

165,  889 
192,  261 

115,657 

151,431 
I,  210,  245 

Dollars, 

177,  759 
174,08^ 

98,006 
161,  549 

72,  243 

m.^m.j       m    »    .     .......... 

Coal  cinders  and  fuel 
Woolens    and  wor- 
steds   

China  and  ^rlass 

Bags    and    sacks, 
emDtv 

Beer  and  ale 

'   All  other  articles... 

134,   247 
980,  875 

Total 

7, 073, 078 

7,  725, 004 

8,  854, 047 

9,  133,  233 

7.  208,   141 

1 
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Conttnerce  of  the  Spanish    IVest  Indies  with  the  United  States ^  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

France, 


Exports. 


Exports  from  the  United 
States 

Exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom 

Exports  from  France 


2890. 


Dollars. 
14,  917,  209 

9. 133.  233 
2,  252.  513 


Imports. 


Imports  into  the  United 
Sutes 

Imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom 

Imports  into  France 


1890. 


Dollars. 

57.855.217 
622,  293 

4.  315.  599 


1^ 


Reciprocal  Commercial  Arrangements  of  the 

United  States. 


Under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  the 
President  was  directed  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of 
sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  hides,  and  skins,  the  production  of 
countries  imposing  duties  or  other  exactions  on  the  agricultural 
and  other  products  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  view  of  the 
exemption  of  sugar,  etc.,  from  import  duties,  he  might  deem  to  be 
reciprocally  unjust  and  unreasonable.     In  order  to  carry  this  law 
into  effect  the  various  Governments  having  commerce  with  the 
United  States  in  these  articles  were  notified  and  their  attention 
directed  to  the  items  in  their  respective  tariffs  which  made  discrim- 
inations against  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  negotiations 
were  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  admission  of 
certain  articles  free  of  duty  and  on  others  a  material  reduction 
in  the  rates  imposed.     These  negotiations  have  resulted  in  ten 
agreements  affecting  the  Western  hemisphere,  by  which  the  duties 
on  over  2,000  different  articles  of  United  States  have  been  affected, 
on  some  of  which  entirely  abrogated,  while  on  others  reduced  25 
or  50  per  cent. 

The  influence  of  these  arrangements  upon  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tries affected  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  comparing  the  commerce 
of  1885  with  that  of  months  in  which  the  arrangements  have  been 
in  force.  On  June  27,  1892,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Senate  a  message  relative  to  these  arrangements 

agreed  upon,  from  which  the  remainder  of  this  section  is  taken. 
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RECIPROCAL   ARRANGEMENTS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES.        353 
LIST  OF  AGREEMENTS  CONCLUDED. 

These  agreements,  so  far  as  proclaimed,  are  as  follows : 

1.  With  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  concluded  January  thirty- 
first,  proclaimed  February  fifth,  went  into  effect  April  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one. 

2.  With  Spain  for  her  colonies  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  con- 
cluded June  sixteenth,  proclaimed  August  first,  and  went  into 
eflfect  September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

3.  With  Santo  Domingo,  concluded  June  fourth,  proclaimed 
August  first,  went  into  effect  September  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one. 

4.  With  the  German  Empire,  concluded  January  thirtieth,  pro- 
claimed February  first,  went  into  effect  February  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two. 

5.  With  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  concluded  December 
thirtieth,  proclaimed  December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  and  went  into  effect  February  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two. 

6.  With  the  British  West  In^ia  Colonies,  including  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Windward  Islands,  British 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  and  their  dependencies,  concluded  February 
first,  proclaimed  February  first,  and  went  into  effect  February  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

7.  With  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  concluded  March  eleventh, 
proclaimed  March  twelfth,  and  went  into  effect  March  twelfth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

8.  With  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  concluded  December 
thirtieth,  proclaimed  May  eighteenth,  went  into  effect  May 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

9.  With  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  still  pending  ratification 
by  the  Congress  of  that  Republic. 

10.  With  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  concluded  April  twenty- 
Bull.  50—23 
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ninth,  proclaimed  April  thirtieth,  went  into  effect  May  twenty- 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

1 1 .  With  France  and  her  colonies,  still  pending  ratification  by 
French  Chambers. 

12.  With  Austria-Hungary,  concluded  May  twenty-fifth;  pro- 
claimed May  twenty-fifth,  went  into  effect  May  twenty-sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

Under  these  agreements,  in  consideration  of  the  removal  of  the 
duties  formerly  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  raw  products  of  the  countries  named,  their 
governments  have  removed  or  considerably  reduced  the  import 
duties  formerly  imposed  upon  the  breadstuffs,  provisions,  lumber, 
coal,  and  a  large  number  of  other  products  of  the  United  States 
and  those  still  imposed  upon  similar  merchandise  brought  into 
their  ports  from  other  nations.  A  complete  list  of  articles  affected 
by  these  arrangements  is  hereunto  attached. 

CONDITION  OP  COMMERCE  VS^ITH  LATIN-AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

It  is  proper  to  suggest  that  "the  practical  effect"  of  these  arrange- 
ments can  not  be  measured  by  the  commerce  of  a  month  or  a  year, 
for  the  result  must  depend,  not  alone  upon  the  character  of  the 
concessions  secured  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  but  by  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  utilized  by  private  commercial  enterprise.  Trade 
is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  sensitive  to  surrounding  conditions,  and, 
to  realize  to  the  full  extent  the  advantages  obtained  for  their  bene- 
fit by  the  Government,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this 
country  must  seek  and  cultivate  the  markets  of  foreign  lands  with 
the  same  intelligence  and  energy  that  have  developed  and  extended 
our  internal  commerce.  Their  European  rivals  are  intrenched  in 
the  markets  of  the  southern  countries  by  the  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  have  built  up  their  trade  by  the  establishment  oi 
agencies  and  local  branches  of  their  home  establishments;  by  strict 
compliance  with  the  tastes  and  arbitrary  requirements  of  consumers; 
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by  furnishing  lines  of  communication  and  transportation ;  by  estab- 
lishing banking  facilities  and  systems  of  credit ;  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  frequent  contact  with  their  customers ;  and  by  the  careful 
study  and  skillful  observance  of  conditions  of  which  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  had  little  knowledge, 
and  to  which,  until  recently,  by  reason  of  the  demands  of  their 
domestic  trade,  they  have  been  indifferent. 

The  buyers  in  the  southern  countries  have  oeen  accustomed 
to  purchase  in  the  United  States  only  such  merchandise  as  they 
could  not  elsewhere  obtain,  and  no  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  to  their  attention  the  superiority  of  American  products. 
Their  mercantile  transactions  have  been  conducted  upon  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  whatever  they  have  sold  to  or  bought  of  us  has 
been  paid  for  by  exchange  on  London  and  usually  shipped  to  or 
fi'om  them  in  foreign  vessels.  We  have  thus  had  practically  lit- 
tle direct  trade  with  many  of  those  countries  and,  because  of  the 
lack  of  facilities,  have  been  compelled  to  pay  our  commercial 
rivals  a  heavy  tax  upon  every  ton  of  commerce  that  has  passed 
between  the  other  American  republics  and  colonies  and  ourselves. 
Before  the  full  result  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  can  be  real- 
ized we  must  provide  the  means  of  transacting  our  own  business, 
independent  of  the  ships  and  banks  and  capital  of  our  commer- 
cial rivals. 

All  this  requires  time  and  patience,  wise  legislation  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  and  energetic  and  systematic  efforts  among  those  for 
whose  benefit  the  concessions  secured  have  been  intended.  That 
the  advantages  are  recognized  and  appreciated  is  already  apparent 
by  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  among  the  industrial  and 
commercial  communities  of  this  country,  by  the  enlarged  passen- 
ger lists  of  out-going  steamers,  and  by  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  mail  fecilities  at  present  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  the  southem  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  weight 
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of  mails  dispatched  from  the  United  States  to  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  since  the  movement  to  increase  our 
exports  in  that  direction  began. 

IVeight  of  Utter  mails. 


Fiscal  year  endioif  June  30— 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 

1890  . 

1 891  . 
1892* 


Central 
America. 


Grams. 
I,  274.  869 
I,  360,  925 

1,  698,  566 

2,  339.  953 
2,751,076 

3,  332,  821 

7.175,411 

4,  485,  292 


West  Indies. 


Grams. 
6,131,428 

5,  783.  715 

6,  217,  331 
6, 630, 161 

7,  260,  761 
8, 044,  146 

10, 042, 020 
8, 150,  529 


South 
America. 


Gram*. 

4,  718,  625 
3,  670.  402 

5,  040,  574 

5,  879,  271 

6,  374. 454 

6,  953. 443 

7.  919.  943 
6,  712, 152 


Total. 


Grams. 
12,  124, 922 
10,815,042 
12,  956, 471 
14,  849,  385 
16,  386,  291 
18,330,410 

25. 137. 374 
19. 349. 973 


*  Right  months  ending  March  31. 


Weight  of  printed  matter. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  3c 


Central 
AmencA. 


i88g.. 

1886  . . 

1887  . . 

1888  . . 

1889  . . 
1890 . . 
1891  . . 
1892*. 


Grams. 
16,751,068 

19.455,594 
20,  360,  695 

25,611,295 

33.702,155 
39, 037,  056 
73,  441,  235 

49.  530.  597 


West  Indies. 


Gratms. 
50,  905,  092 
57, 070, 472 
58,  436,  256 
64,  085,  508 
71,990,081 
81,  703,  195 

loi,  446, 962 

81,  241,078 


South 
America. 


Grams. 

62,  504.  438 

64.  933. 003 

78, 856, 167 

87,  509, 160 

103,  876, 152 

116, 148,222 

140,  647,  853 

119,199,054 


Total. 


Grams. 
130.  164,  59S 
141,459,069 

157.  653.  "8 
177.205.963 

209.  568,  388 

236. 888, 473 

315,536.050 

249. 970»  729 


*  Eight  months  ending  March  31. 

This  table  shows  not  only  the  growth  of  commercial  correspon- 
dence, but  demonstrates  that  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
actively  engaged  in  a  propaganda  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the 
.  number  and  superiority  of  our  products  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  printed  matter  mailed  within  the  last  eight  months, 
which  surpassed  by  13,000,000  grams  the  entire  amount  dispatched 
during  the  year  1890,  represents  catalogues,  price  lists,  circulars, 
and  other  means  of  advertising,  which  until  a  short  time  since 
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were  forwarded  jn  very  small  numbers  from  the  United  States  to 
the  southern  countries.      And  this  method  of  introducing  our 
goods  into  their  markets  is  actively  reenforced^  by  the  personal 
solicitation  of  salesmen  who  have  been  sent  from  the   United 
States  to  place  the  actual  rnerchandise  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
custom  we  are  seeking.     The  presence  of  commercial  travelers 
from  the  United  States  in  the  Latin  American  markets  has  been 
almost  universally  followed  by   increased  sales  and  permanent 
business  relations.     Nowhere  have  they  been  more  cordially  wel- 
comed, but  heretofore  their  number  has  been  few  and  their^visits 
infrequent. 
Although,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  it  is  scarcely  just  to 
I        measure,  as  it  is  useless  to  conjecture,  the  results  that  have  or  may 
I        come  from  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  reciprocity  negotiations, 
I        it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  has  already  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  our  exports  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
*        that  it  will  continue  and  be  permanent.     It  is  equally  noticeable, 
too,  that  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  felling  off  with  even  greater  rapidity ;  so  much  so 
as  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  her  commercial  organizations  and 
i        impel  them  to  seek  some  means  of  protection  from  the  Govem- 
I        ment. 

I 

[  COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT    OP    EXPORTS    BEFORE    AND   SINCE 

RECIPROCITY  ARRANGEMENTS  WERE  CONCLUDED. 

The  following  table,  fumished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  will 
I        show  the  value  of  our  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  countries 
with  which  reciprocity  arrangements  have  been  concluded,  since 
the    same    went   into   effect,  compared  with   the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year : 
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('ftuntri  s 

Imports. 

Domestic  exports. 

1891. 

1893. 

1891. 

1893. 

Brazil: 

One  month  ending  April  30. 

Thirteen     months     ending 
April  30, 1892,  and  March 
'^i.  1801 

Dollars. 
14,  221,  029 

87,  840,  769 

Dollars. 
15,417.354- 

125,  761.  485 

Dollars. 
1. 157. 493 

14,  607,  690 

Dollars. 
1,037,268 

15,  622, 627 

J*»    **";/* •• 

Cuba: 

One  month  ending  April  30. 
Eight  months  ending  April 
-IQ 

9,  802, 901 

• 

35,  584,.854 

9,  005,  679 
46,  424,  408 

926,  049 
8,  907.  937 

1. 497. 441 

I'K,  104.870 

j^^  ••• • 

Puerto  Rico: 

One  month  ending  April  30. 
Eight  months  ending  April 
10 

538.085 
1,412,381 

521,  262 
I.  445.  971 

125,  698 
1,445,867 

259.  327 

1. 784,  i8q 

j^ ■ * 

*i  /"*t»  •  7 

Santo  Domingo: 

One  month  ending  April  30. 
Eight  months  ending  April 
-10 

358,  930 
915. 963 

607,  929 
I,  394,  452 

45,  410 
675.  239 

159,838 
694,064 

j\^ 

British  West  Indies  (including 
Bermuda):  <x 
One  month  ending  April  30. 
Three  months  ending  April 

qo 

I.  877. 993 
3,  609,  771 

b  1,433,250 
d  3.  340,  823 

823,  218 
2,  310,  682 

£    684.954 
e  2,302,462 

J" 

Salvador: 

One  month  ending  April  30. 
Three  months  ending  April 

3° 

375.  435 
1,018,  282 

425.  478 
943.  512 

85.095 
311.940 

137. 979 
334.803 

British  Guiana: 

One  month  ending  April  30. 

234,118 

149, 022 

130,  193 

146,060 

a  As  trade  with  Bermuda  can  not  be  separately  stated  for  1891,  it  is,  for  better  comparison,  iocluded 
with  British  West  Indies,  also,  for  189a. 
6  Includes  Bermuda,  $122,723. 
c- Includes  Bermuda,  $77,827. 
£^  Includes  Bermuda,  $174,174. 
t  Includes  Bermuda,  $246,468. 


I. — Our  Commerce  with  Brazil. 

The  first  reciprocity  arrangement  negotiated  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  3  of  the  act  mentioned  in  the  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  with  Brazil,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended.  It 
was  concluded  on  the  31st  of  January,  proclaimed  on  the  5th  of 

February,  and  went  into  effect  upon  the  1st  of  April,  1891. 
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Our  commerce  with  Brazil  has  rapidly  increased  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  both  in  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  to 
and  imported  from  that  country.  The  total  exports  have  increased 
from  $7,346,380  in  1876  to  $14,120,246  in  1891,  while  the  im- 
prts  have  increased  from  $45,446,381  in  1876  to  $83,230,595 
in  1891.  The  balance  of  trade  against  this  country  has  increased 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  from  $38,100,001  in  1876  to  $69,1 10,349 
in  1891. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  from  1876  to  1891,  inclusive,  have  been  $141,- 
334,284.  The  total  imports  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  from 
1876  to  1891,  inclusive,  have  been  $816,385,44.5.  During  this 
time  we  have  bought  of  Brazil  $675,051,161  more  than  we  have 
sold  to  that  country,  which  balance  of  trade  has  been  settled  by 
exchange  on  London. 

The  year  1891  marked  high  tide  in  our  trade  with  that  Repub- 
lic, our  exports  during  that  year  being  $2,000,000  and  our  im- 
ports $23,000,000  more  than  for  any  previous  twelve  months  in 
the  history  of  our  commerce ;  while  the  balance  of  trade  against 
us  was  about  $18,000,000  more  than  ever  before. 

From  the  1st  of  April,  1891,  when  the  reciprocity  arrangement 
went  into  effect,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1892 — twelve  months — 
the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  were 
$14,585,359,  an  increase  of  $1,052,573  over  the  previous  twelve 
months  ending  March  31,  1891,  and  of  $3,307,640  over  the  cor- 
responding period  ending  March  31,  1890. 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL  BY  ARTICLES. 

The  following  statement,  from  the  monthly  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  shows  the 
values  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  to  Brazil  during  the 
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thirteen  months  ending  April  30,  1892,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year : 

Exports  to  Brazil  for  thirteen  months  ending  April  jo^  i8g2. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 
Books,  engravings 


Bread  stuffs : 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 
All  bther. . . 


Total 


Carriages  and  horse  cars 

Car?  for  steanl  railroads 

Chemicals,drugs,dyes,and  med- 
icines  

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal,  bituminous 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloths,  colored  and  uncol- 

ored 

All  other 

Glass  and  glassware 

Instruments  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, etc •. . 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Castings,  not  elsewhere  spe- 
cified  

Firearms 

Locks,  hinges,  and  other 
builders'  hardware 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere 
specified 

Saws  and  tools 

Sewing  machines,  and  parts 
of  .T 

Steam  engines 

Boilers,  and  parts  of  engines. 

Wire 

All  other 


Total 


Jewelry,  and   manufactures  of 

gold  and  silver 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc 

Naval  stores : 

Rosin 

Spirits  of  turpentine 


Thirteen  months  ending  April  30— 


189X. 


Dollars, 
73.  672 
265,  568 


973,909 

4,024,515 

41,  712 


5, 040,  136 


68,  680 
585.  064 

239,000 
88, 818 
86, 487 


705, 087 
46,  783 
34,463 

183,  723 


25. 456 
32, 157 

42,769 

366,  587 
188,  552 

78,002 

462,  603 

17,  668 

5,971 
322,  309 


I,  542, 074 


92, 137 
38, 151 

144,  619 
64, 882 


189a. 


Dollars. 

39,  894 
283,  458 


194,  040 

5, 184,  337 
45, 885 


5, 424,  262 


84,  957 
879, 033 

249, 172 

67,940 

126,  242 


570,  727 
79, 174 
44,613 

272,  399 


189,  545 
64.  7" 

72,666 

408,  231 
202, 660 

88,007 
1,474,111 

173,037 
42,  679 

286,  602 


3, 002,  249 


80, 435 
35,664 

172,406 
62,  248 


Increase. 


Dollars. 
17,890 


1, 159. 822 
4.173 


384,  126 


16,  277 
293,969 

10,  172 


39,  755 


32,  391 
10, 150 

88, 676 


164, 089 
32,  554 

29,  897 

41,644 
14, 108 

10, 005 
1,011,508 

155.  369 
36,708 


1,460,175 


27.  787 


Decrease. 


DoUan. 
33. 778 


779, 869 


20,878 


134,360 


35,707 


12.708 
2,487 


2,634 
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Exports  to  Brazil  far  thirteen  months  ending  April  ^^  i8g^ — Continued. 


Articles. 


Oils: 

Animal 

Mineral   

Vegetable:  Cotton-seed.^.. 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of  ... . 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Plated  ware 

ProvisionSfComprising  meat  and 
dairy  products : 

Beef  products 

Pork  products : 

Bacon  and  hams 

Pork,  pickled 

Lard 

All  other 


Thirteen  months  ending  April  30— 


1891. 


Dollars. 

71.  247 

I,  279;  027 

17,  951 
47,  838 
59.  630 
30,  975 


Total 

Soap,  other  than  toilet. 


9,058 

846, 454 
29, 142 

I.  703.  674 
26,  717 


2,615.045 


189a. 


DdlarM, 

63.790 
I,  175,  466 

57,  894 
47,  567 

32,  236 
63,  677 


20,  363 
695,  631 

5,  loi 

673, 438 

16.  753 


1,411,291 


Increase. 


Dollars. 


39.943 
32,  702 


".305 


53. 510 


17,  546 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Boards,  planks,  etc 

Other  lumber  and  timber  . . 
Manufactures  of 


Total 

All  other  articles 


561.  552 

23,  749 

145.  564 


730,  865 


641, 010 

51,264 

177.085 


869,  359 


79. 458 
27,  515 
31,521 


138, 494 


Total  value  domestic  mer- 
chandise   


401,  258 


408,  938 


14, 607, 690 


15,622,627 


7,680 


1,014.937 


Decrease. 

Dollars. 

7.457 
103,  561 

271 
27,  404 


150,  823 

24,041 

1,030,236 

9.359 


I.  203,  754 


35,964 


This  table  shows  a  general  increase  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade, 
but  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  our  exports  of  wheat  and  lard.  The 
falling  off  in  wheat  is  due  to  two  reasons :  First,  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  milling  companies  of  Brazil  to  boycott  the  cereals  of 
the  United  States,  and  second,  to  the  enormous  harvest  during  the 
last  year  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  was  larger  than  ever 
was  known  before  and  could  be  sold  at  Rio  at  prices  much  below 
the  ruling  rates  at  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  In  feet,  the  exports 
of  wheat  from  this  country  to  Brazil,  which  amounted  to  i,  1 1 1,7 13 
bushels  during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1891,  fell  to 
173,184  bushels  during  the  following  year. 
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The  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  lard,  bacon,  and  other  pork 
products  is  explained  by  the  following  facts :  The  com  crop  in 
Brazil  for  the  year  1890  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  result 
was  a  tremendous  decrease  of  the  native  hog  products  of  the  southern 
provinces,  and  consequently  there  was  an  unusually  large  importa- 
tion of  these  articles  in  1890  and  1891.  l^ht  total  exports  of  lard 
to  Brazil  in  1891  were  valued  at  $1,304,970  and  in  1890  they 
were  $1,509,255,  while  in  1889,  when  the  local  com  crop  in 
Brazil  was  good,  the  exports  of  lard  were  valued  only  at  $484,799 
and  in  1888  but  $369,067. 

FALLING    OFF    OF    THE    EXPORTS    FROM    GREAT     BRITAIN     TO     BRAZIU 

•  But  the  condition  of  the  export  trade  from  the  United  States 
to  Brazil  during  the  last  twelve  months  is  extremely  fevorable 
compared  with  that  from  Great  Britain,  which  shows  an  enormous 
falling  off  in  every  line  of  merchandise.  The  exports  of  principal 
articles  from  the  latter  country  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
April  30,  1892,  were  $24,105,998,  a  decrease  of  $4,34 1,026  from 
similar  exports  during  the  previous  corresponding  period;  and 
that  the  decrease  continues  even  more  rapidly  is  demonstrated  by 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  exports  of  principal  articles 
of  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  to  Brazil  for  the  four  months 
ending  April  30,  1 892,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

Exports  front  Great  Britain  to  Brazil  for  four  months. 


Articles. 


Coal  and  other  fuel 

Cotton  piece  goods: 

Gray  and  unbleached 

Bleached 

Printed 

Dyed  or  manufactured  of  dyed  yarns 
Linen  piece  goods 


Four  months  ending  April  30. 


1891. 


Dollars* 
878,  685 

212, 155 

9^.397 
1,928,  156 

653.  634 
210,  238 


X899. 


Dollars. 
581,294 

171.  155 

659.  936 

I,  622,  024 

588,  263 

98,269 


Decremae,  t8^. 


DolUrs, 
297.  391 

41.  OCX) 

309.461 
306, 132 

65. 371 
111,969 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Brazil  for  four  months — Continued. 


Articles. 


Woolen  fabrics 

Worsted  tissues  

Manufactures  of  copper 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Railroad  supplies 

Galvanized  sheets 

Other  forms  of  iron  and  steel 

Steam  engines 

Other  machinery 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes 

Cement 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Seed  oil 

Total  exports  of  principal  articles 


Four  months  ending  April  30. 


1891. 


Dollars. 

435,  177 
296,  121 

1 14,635 

311,  130 

196,  548 

16S,  848 

892,  905 

583.  357 
1, 229.  278 

405,  788 

107, 048 

135.  459 
92,  712 


13,578,613 


1899. 


Dollars. 
310.  959 
191,  716 

104,  435 

217, 391 
106, 839 
102, 089 

640, 558 

567, 405 
651,036 

245, 384 

35, 046 

93,  145 
72, 472 


10, 160,  794 


Decrease,  1893. 


Dollars. 
64,  218 

98,  405 
10,  200 

93,  739 
89,709 

66,759 

252,  347 

15,952 

578,  242 

160,404 

72,002 

42,  314 
20,  240 


3,417,819 


INCREASED  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  Brazilian  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  the  only  American  line  connecting  the  ports  of  Brazil 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  dispatched  one  vessel  of  about 
3,000  tons  burden  per  month.  During  the  year  1891  this  service 
was  doubled  by  the  demands  of  trade,  and  two  steamers  per  month 
were  dispatched.  Since  the  1st  of  December,  1891,  the  same 
company  has  sent  at  least  one  steamer  per  week,  often  two,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  three  per  week.  The  president  of  that 
company  in  a  recent  communication  says : 

Two-thirds  of  the  cargo  carried  is  flour;  the  balance  consists  of  lard,  bacon, 
oil,  nails,  hardware,  glassware,  drugs,  medicines,  dental  goods,  surveyors'  instru- 
ments, agricultural  and  railway  machinery.  We  have  not  recently  been  carry- 
ing agricultural  or  railway  machinery  for  the  reason  that  the  rate  does  not  justify 
us  in  handling  these  classes  of  goods,  and  the  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  pay 
us  a  rate  that  will,  preferring  to  send  on  chartered  vessels. 
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The  following  statement  shows  a  comparison  of  the  freight  ton- 
nage shipped  by  this  company  in  1890  and  1891  : 


First  half  year. . . 
Second  half  year. 


Total  for  the  year. 


56,8ss 


Increase,  62.05  P^r  cent  or  21,771  tons. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1892  the  same  company 
shipped  32,792  tons  of  freight  as  against  6,454  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
sponding  period  of  1890,  and  10,364  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1891,  an  increase  of  26,338  tons  over  1890,  and  22428  tons 
over  1891,  or  over  210  per  cent  During  the  first  three  months  I 
of  1892,  therefore,  the  company  shipped  within  2,292  tons  of  the] 
total  amount  of  fi^eight  shipped  during  the  entire  year  of  1890. 

The  net  receipts  at  New  York  of  this  company  on  freights  and 
passengers  carried  to  Brazil  during  the  eight  months  prior  to 
August  1  last  were  $259,808.58.  During  the  eight  months  since 
August  1  last  the  receipts  were  $455,737.26,  an  increase  ofj 
$  1 95,928.68,  or  nearly  76  per  cent.  The  net  receipts  for  freight 
and  passengers  both  ways  during  the  eight  months  ending  August 
1  last  were  $443,005.20,  and  during  the  eight  months  since 
August  1  last  $717,948.^^9,  an  increase  of  $274,943.29,  or  62 
per  cent. 

In  1890  the  Brazilian  Mail  Steamship  Company  carried  675,- 
000  barrels  of  flbur  to  Brazil;  in  1891  it  carried  780,000  barrels- 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL. 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  increase  in  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  during  the  last  twelve  months  might  have  been 
greater  but  for  the  fact  that  mercantile  conditions  in  that  Republic 
have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  various    causes,  and  its  total 
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imports  from  all  countries  have  been  less  than  for  several  previous 
years. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  was  overthrown  and  the  Republic  peace- 
fully established  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889.  The  change 
of  government  had  a  matked  effect  upon  the  commercial  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  its  prosperity  for  a  year  thereafter  was  un- 
precedented. The  crops  were  good  and  brought  high  prices; 
both  national  and  individual  credit  were  excellent;  the  domestic 
currency  and  the  Government  bonds  stood  nearly  at  par;  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  capital  was  brought  into  the  country ;  immi- 
gration from  Europe  was  greater  than  ever  before ;  large  enter- 
prises were  launched  with  private  capital,  and  extensive  public 
works  were  inaugurated  by  the  Government,  which  required  the 
importation  of  an  unusual  amount  of  foreign  merchandise ;  wages 
were  increased;  everybody  was  prosperous;  consumers  bought 
ireely,  and  a  fever  of  speculation  seized  the  people.  The  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States,  writing  to  the  Department  of  State 
of  these  conditions  in  November,  1890,  said: 

The  increase  of  trade  in  most  of  the  seacoast  cities  of  Brazil  is  phenomenally 
large,  especially  in  Rio  and  Santos.  The  harbor  at  Santos  is  filled  with  ves- 
sels, numbering,  as  I  learn  from  reliable  parties,  all  of  two  hundred,  each  await- 
ing its  turn  for  discharging,  which  will  consume  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
The  custom-house  is  literally  jammed  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  with  lighters  lying 
near  filled  with  produce,  many  of  them  ^for  weeks  used  for  storage  purposes,  to 
the  detriment  and  detention  of  other  discharging  vessels.  The  beach  is  covered 
with  machinery  in  a  very  confused  condition,  waiting  for  shipment  by  rail  into 
the  interior.  Two  of  the  steamers  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  had  to  hire,  at  $50  per  day,  two  unfinished  houses  in  which  to 
store  their  cargo,  and  that  heavy  sum  is  still  running  against  the  company. 
The  authorities  have  ordered  a  portion  of  the  vessels  to  anchor  outside  and 
await  their  turn. 

The  situation  was  so  serious  that  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce  requested  the  British  Government  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  attention;  and  similar  complaints  were  made  to 
the  Department  of  State  by  vessels  owners  and  exporters  in  this 
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country.  But  the  Brazilian  Government  was  powerless  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  demands  of  commerce ;  and  the 
railways  to  the  interior  were  unable  to  furnish  transportation  facil- 
ities for  the  freights  that  were  thrust  upon  them.  For  example, 
the  capacity  of  the  railway  at  Santos  was  equal  to  only  1,500  tons 
per  diem,  while  4,000  tons  of  foreign  merchandise  per  diem  were 
being  unloaded  at  tha^  port.  H  igh  tide  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Brazil  was  reached.  The  exports  from  and  the  imports  into 
that  country  were  never  so  large  before,  and  the  merchants  bought 
in  anticipation  of  a  continuance  of  the  national  prosperity. 

These  conditions  continued  until  the  summer  of  1891,  when 
the  natural  reaction  that  always  follows  excess  and  extravagance 
occurred,  which  was  aggravated  by  unfortunate  political  disturb- 
ances. The  financial  interests  of  the  country  and  the  foreign  trade 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  changing  situation.  Public  and  private 
enterprises  were  interrupted  and  many  of  them  abandoned ;  foreign 
capital  was  withdrawn;  banks  and  mercantile  houses  failed  or 
went  into  liquidation ;  the  demand  for  machinery,  railway  sup- 
plies, and  articles  of  luxury  ceased ;  workingmen  were  thrown  out 
of  employment ;  merchants  found  themselves  with  large  stocks  of  | 
imported  goods  on  their  hands,  and  no  customers.  Both  the  na- 
tional and  state  governments  were  busily  occupied  in  efforts  for 
self-preservation,  and  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  in  Bra- 
zil was  immediately  followed  by  a  period  of  great  financial  and 
commercial  depression.  Exchange  fell  rapidly  in  sympathy  with 
existing  conditions.  The  nominal  value  of  the  milreis,  the  mon- 
etary standard  in  Brazil,  is  54  cents  in  United  States  gold. 
In  April,  1890,  it  was  quoted  at  from  48  to  50  cents;  in  April, 
1892,  it  was  as  low  as  22  and  24  cents,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Bra- 
zilian merchant  who  had  paid  for  his  goods  with  the  local  money 
nearly  at  par  was  obliged  to  sell  them  when  it  was  at  a  discount 
of  50  percent;  and  there  was  no  corresponding  increase  In  the 
milreis  price  for  native  products.     In  January,  1891,  the  milreis 
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was  worth  44  cents  in  American  currency,  so  that  when  merchan- 
dise was  contracted  for  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  as  it 
always  must  be,  it  only  required  2^  milreis  to  buy  a  gold  dollar. 
When  the  time  of  payment  came,  six  months  later,  a  gold  dollar 
was  worth  more  than  4  milreis,  and  sometimes  5.  Added  to  this 
was  the  uncertainty  of  future  values,  so  that  trade  was  paralyzed 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  was  limited  to  actual 
necessities. 

The  imports  fell  off  rapidly,  and  the  natural  obstacles  to  an  in- 
creased commerce  were  supplemented  by  anusual  efforts  on  the 
part  of  European  nferchants  to  retain  a  trade  that,  under  the  reci- 
procity arrangement  with  thi^  country,  was  seriously  threatened. 
They  reduced  prices  upon  merchandise  that  might  be  bought  in 
the  United  States  and  sold  even  at  a  loss,  to  prevent  and  frighten 
competition,  and  the  steamship  lines  from  Europe  assisted  them  by 
cutting  rates  of  transportation  below  the  limit  of  profitable  traffic. 
Writing  on  this  subject  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  said: 

The  reduction  of  transportation  rates  from  Europe  seriously  interferes  with 
our  shipping  interests,  and  charterers  can  engage  vessels  on  any  terms ;  and 
they  are  often  indifferent  to  risks  and  dispatch.  Captain  Roy,  of  the  sailing 
vessel  Cora,  is  just  in  with  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Cardiff,  and  was  paid  16  shil- 
lings a  ton  only,  while  in  1888  for  the  same  voyage  and  a  similar  cargo  he  re- 
ceived 29J^  shillings,  and  so  with  many  others. 

But  commercial  affairs  in  Brazil  are  rapidly  resuming  their  nor- 
mal condition,  and  the  foreign  trade  will  shortly  be  restored  to  its 
usual  proportions. 

II. — Commerce  with  Cuba. 

The  commercial  arrangement  with  Spain,  acting  in  behalf  of  her 
American  colonies,  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  was  concluded  June 
16,  proclaimed  August  1,  and  went  partially  into  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1891 ;  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended.  Owing  to  ex- 
isting treaties  with  other  nations  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a 
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provisional  or  transitory  schedule  for  the  time  being,  and  as  will 
be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  papers,  the  arrangement  will 
not  have  full  force  until  after  the  i  st  of  J  uly,  1 892. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  is  much  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  island  than  that  of  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  the  year  1890  it  reached  $152,362,484,  of  which 
the  exports  wtrt  nearly  a  hundred  millions^  and  the  imports  about 
fifty-three  millions.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  to- 
bacco, but  we  have  furnished  only  a  small  part  of  the  imports,  of 
which  Spain  and  Great  Britain  have  sold  a  larger  share. 

From  1876  to  1891  the  people  of  the  United  States  purchased 
from  Cuba  raw  products  to  the  amount  of  $923,888,357.  Dur- 
ing this  time  we  sold  Cuba  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $i88,- 
695,845,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  for  the  sixteen 
years  amounting  to  $735,192,512.  These  imports  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
imports  upon  which  duty  was  imposed  during  these  sixteen  years 
amounted  to  $879,974,227. 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  CUBA  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to,  and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from,  the  Island  of 
Cuba  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  from  1876  to  1891  inclusive: 


1 

Year.                  Exports. 

Imports. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1876 

Dollars. 
12,848,470 

13.371.578 
11,989,263 
12,731,055 
11,225,699 
11,364,585 
12, 134,  824 
15.  103,  703 

Dollars. 
56, 007,  866 
65,  828,  395 
56,  901,  332 
63,  649,  656 
65,423,018 
63,  003,  404 
70,  450,  652 

65,  544.  534 

1 
1884 

Dollars. 

10, 910,  753 

9,  006,  160 
10,  409, 170 
10,546,411 
10,  053,  560 
11,691,311 
13,084,413 
12,  224,  888 

Dollars. 
57, 181,497 

1877 

'  1885 

42,  306, 093 

*'^// •••• 

1878 

».  v/wj  ■***■**■** 

1886 

5i."o,7So 
49.515.434 

52, 130, 623 

AW/w«aa** 

1870 

1887 

*"/7 

1880 

,    *^"/ 

1888 

I88I 

i88q 

1882 

1800 

53, 801, 59^ 

i88^ 

1801 

61,  714. 395 

( 
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Our  imports  from  Cuba  during  1891  consisted  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  $46,830,047;  fruits,  $1,619,467;  chemicals  and  dye- 
woods,  $369,617;  hides  and  skins,  $345,683;  cabinet  woods, 
$576,953;  iron  ore,  $847,250,  and  tobacco,  $10,484,604. 

Our  exports  to  Cuba  have  varied  but  slightly  during  the  last 
sixteen  years,  the  average  being  $1 1,793,490,  or  $431,398  less 
than  the  total  for  1891.  The  character  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  is 
shown  by  a  very  long  list  of  merchandise  comprising  nearly  every- 
thing that  enters  into  use  of  man. 

.  The  commercial  condition  of  Cuba  during  the  past  year  hav- 
ing been  normal,  the  export  trade  to  that  island  since  the  reci- 
procity arrangement  went  into  effect  offers  a  fair  and  just  criterion 
by  which  its  advantages  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  may  in  a  measure  be  estimated. 

STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA,  BY  ARTICLES. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  shows  the  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  for  the  eight  months 
ending  April  30  last,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year: 

Exports  to  Cuba  for  eight  mont/is  enJin^  Apfil  jo,  i8gj  and  i8g2. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc. . . 

Bread  stuffs : 

Corn 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 

Total 

Carriages  and  horse  cars 

Cars  for  steam  railroads 

Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes,    and 
medicines 

Bull.  50 24 


Eight  months  ending  April  30 — 


1891. 


1892. 


Increase. 


Dollars. 
43.  689 
39.  821 


137.  307 

453.  670 

47.  659 


Dollars. 

43.  695 
29,  026 


Dollars. 


638,  036 


254.  >99 

1.333.  185 
84, 047 


1,672,031 


117,492 

879.515 
36, 388 


1.033.395 


141,092 
308,  289 

180,  603 


245.  695 
157. 179 

210,  986 


104, 603 
30.  383 


Decrease. 

Dollars. 

10,  795 


151,  no 
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Exports  to  Cuba  for  eight  months  ending  April  jo,  i8gi  and  i8g2 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Eight  months  ending  April  30— 


Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloths,  colored  and  uncol- 

ored 

All  other 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  etc.:  Cordage 

Fruits,  including  nuts : 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 

All  other 

Glass  and  glassware 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all 

soap  stock 

Instruments   for   scientific  pur- 
poses, etc 

Iron  and  steel,  and  maniffactures 
of: 
Locks,   hinges,   and    other 

builders'  hardware 

Machinery,    not    elsewhere 

specified 

Saws  and  tools 

Sewing  machines,  and  parts 

of 

Steam  engines 

Boilers  and  parts  of  engines. 

Wire 

All  other 


1891. 


Dollars. 
613.  134 


39.  777 

30, 819 

52, 767 

199. 385 

3.175 
13.223 

46,  574 
20,  336 

35. 429 


189a. 


Dollars. 
823,  274 


37.  187 
46,  923 

88, 139 

146, 913 

48, 369 
44,044 
58,512 

35.753 
55,009 


113,742  :        205,784 

1,092,585       1,621,463 
69,066  I  95.275 


78,  740 

257, 635 

148,  308 

72, 080 

656,410 


102,  838 

444.351 
264, 470 

84.  767 
607, 647 


Total I     2,  488,  566  I     3,  426,  595 


Leather,  manufactures  of : 

Boot^  and  shoes 

All  other 

Naval  stores:  Rosin,  tar,  pitch, 

and  spirits  of  turpentine 

Oils: 

Mineral,  crude 

Mineral,  refined 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of . . . . 


Provisions,comprising  meat  and 
dairy  products: 

Beef  products 

Pork  products : 

Bacon  and  hams 

Pork,  pickled 

Lard 

All  other 


Total 


57.  301 
33.062 

33.606 

222, 083 

71,811 

106,  904 


loi,  524 
43. 049 

35.713 

293.  552 
84,  119 

127,  737 


8.255 

502, 093 

24,  709 
1,428,061 

49,  167 


38,019 

691, 792 

33, 128 

2, 131.  597 
IQ5,  968 


2,012,285 


3, 000,  504 


Increase. 


Dollars. 
210,  140 


45.194 
30,  821 

11,938 

15.417 
19,580 


92,  042 

528, 878 
26,  209 

24,098 
186,  716 
116,  162 

12,687 


938,  029 


44,223 
9.987 

2,  107 

71,469 
12,  308 
20.  833 


29,  764 

189,  699 
8,419 

703.  536 
56, 801 


988, 219 


Decrease. 


Dollars. 


2,590 


52,  472 


48,  763 
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Exports  to  Cuba  for  eight  months  ending  April  So^  i8gi  and  i8g2 — Continued. 


Articles. 

Eight  months  ending  April  30— 

1891. 

189s. 

Increase.      |      Decrease. 

Vegetables : 

Beans  ancL  ocas 

Dollars. 

71.553 
97,664 

7.333 

Dollars. 
207,  991 

203.  335 
23,  401 

Dollars. 
136,  438 
105,  671 
16,068 

Dollars. 

Potatoes 

All  other 

« 

Total 

176,  550 

434.  727 

258, 177 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of : 
Boards,  deals,  and  planks  . . 
Other  lumber  and  timber . . . 

414, 081 
220,  720 

76. 437 
i6o,  277 

575.801 
294,  322 

135.  298 
168, 493 

161,  720 

73,602 

58,  861 

8,  2i6 

Household  furniture 

Other  manufactures  of 

Total 

871,515 

1,173.914           302,399 

All  other  articles 

427,  505 

640,  710 

213,  205 

Total  value  of  domestic 
merchandise 

8,  907.  937 

13,104,879 

4,  196,  942 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  CITY  OF  HAVANA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal 
articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  city  of  Havana  from  the 
United  States  from  January  i  to  April  23,  1892,  compared  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year : 


Articles. 


Provisions packages 

Vegetables do. . 

Corn bags 

Potatoes barrels 

Coal  and  coke tons 

Coal  oil packages 

Preserved  fish do. . 

Fldlir bags 

Hay bales 

Jerked  beef quintals 

Lard do. . 

Paper bales 

Empty  bags  and  barrels number 

Hogshead  shooks packages 

Pitch  pine pieces 

White  pine do. . 


From  January  i  to  April  23 — 


189Z. 


23.  335 

2,195 
19.  866 

17,818 

55.  981 
118,431 

5.964 
8,366 

3.712 

85.  747 
64,  500 

13,010 
36, 151 

5.937 
258,000 

317,092 


189a. 


87,260 

8,282 

67,  766 

34.  241 

59.899 

175.947 

52,008 

125,  361 

17.  734 
132,  640 

115,886 

15.  673 
44.284 

26.612 

359.471 
349. 083 


Increase. 


62,  925 

6,087 

47,900 

16,  423 

3.918 

57.516 

46,044 

116,995 

14,  022 

46,  893 

51.386 

2,363 

8,133 
20,  675 

loi,  471 

31.991 
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During  the  period  named  the  imports  of  flour  into  Havana  from 
Europe  fell  from  86,519  bags  to  4,268  bags. 

III. — Commerce  with  Puerto  Rico. 

The  financial  condition  of  Puerto  Rico  since  the  reciprocity 
agreement  went  into  effect,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1891,  has  not 
been  favorable  to  an  increase  of  trade.  The  sugar  crop  during 
the  past  year  was  a  partial  failure,  which  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  and  created  a  general  depression  throughout 
the  colony.  But  an  even  more  powerful  influence  upon  commer- 
cial conditions  was  the  low  price  of  silver,  which  caused  a  consid- 
erable advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  merchants  who  in  1 890 
were  buying  goods  with  exchange  at  30,  in  the  winter  of  1891-92 
were  compelled  to  pay  48  per  cent.  The  Peruvian  sol,  the  stand- 
ard of  value  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  was  worth  80  cents  in  United 
States  gold  a  year  or  so  ago,  is  now  worth  only  65  cents.  The 
importing  merchant  is  required  to  pay  gold  prices  for  his  goods 
in  New  York  and  sell  them  at  silver  prices  to  his  customers  in 
Puerto  Rico,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  nominal  advance  of  1 5  or 
20  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  everything  entering  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  people,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  in- 
comes of  the  rich  or  the  wages  of  the  poor.  But  notwithstanding 
these  conditions  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  exports  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  United  States  during  the  eight  months 
since  the  reciprocity  arrangement  went  into  effect. 

Our  commerce  with  Puerto  Rico  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
remained  nearly,  stationary,  our  imports  from  that  colony  varying 
between  $3,000,000  and  $5,000,000  and  our  exports  averaging 
annually  about  $2,000,000.  In  1891  the  imports  were  valued 
at  $3,164,1 10  and  the  exports  $2,155,234.  The  imports  usually 
consist  of  sugar,  hides,  and  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  and  the  exports 
of  breadstuff's,  provisions,  and  all  forms  of  manufactured  mer- 
chandise. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  PUERTO  RICO. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  during  the  eight  months  ending  April 
30,  1892,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year : 

Exports  to  Puerto  Rico  for  eight  months  ending  April  30 ^  i8gi  and  i8g2. 


Articles. 


Bread  stuffs : 

Bread  and  biscuit. 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 


Total 


Chemicals,   drugs,    dyes,    and 

medicines 

Coal •. , 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloths,  colored  and  uncol- 

ored 

All  other 

Flax,  hemp,  etc.,  cordage 


Iron  and   steel,  and   manufac- 
tures of : 
Machinery    not    elsewhere 

specified : 

Saws  and  tools 

Wire 

All  other 


Total 


Oils: 

Mineral,  crude 

Mineral,  refined 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. 


Provisions,    comprising    meats 
and  dairy  products : 

Beef  products ^ 

Pork  products : 

Bacon  and  hams 

Pork,  pickled 

Lard 

All  other 


Total 


Bight  months  endfng  April  30— 


1891. 


Dollars., 
19,  629 
478,  022 
27,  798 


525,  449 


35.  469 
43,118 


11,210 

3,760 

11,051 


10. 485 

6.542 

14,553 

50,311 


81,891 


7,026 
9,934 


3,981 

72, 835 
160,  233 
146,  070 

32, 648 

415,767 


1893. 


Dollars. 
26,  783 
537,  252 
47,  818 


611,853 


42,  887 
39,  181 


18,  241 

3,210 

14, 084 


n,453 
5,631 
8,841 

21,154 


47, 079 


20,055 

47, 643 
27, 778 


4,395 

90,402 
176,068 
186,851 

42, 934 

500,  650 


Increase. 


Dollars. 
7,154 
59, 230 
20,  .020 


86,404 


7,418 


7,031 


3,033 


968 


20,055 
40,617 
17,  844 


414 

17, 567 

15,835 
40,  781 

10,  286 

84. 883 


Decrease. 


Dollars. 


z.^^yi 


550 


911 
5,712 

29,  157 


34,812 
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Exports  to  Puerto  Rico  for  eight 

months  ending  April  jo^  i8gi  and  i8g^ — 

Continued. 

• 

Articles. 

Eight  months  ending  April  30— 

X89X. 

1893.               Increase. 

Decrease. 

Vegetables : 

Beans  and  Deas 

Dollars. 

8,934 
1,712 

Dollars.        1        Dollars. 

Dollars. 

All  other 

I,   820 

——I  ^ — 

Wood,  and  manufactures  Qf : 
Boards,  deals,  and  planks. . 
Other  lumber  and  timber . . . 

64,  716 
80,  888 
16,400 

7,147 

64.244 

149.  399 

14, 487 

2,825 

472 

•68,511 

Household  furniture 

1,913 
4.322 

Other  manufactures  of 

Total 

169,  115 

230,  955 

61,  804 

All  other  articles 

121,  395 

141, 439 

20,  044 

Total  value  of  domestic 
merchandise 

1,445,867 

I,  784, 189 

338, 322 

IV. — Commerce  with  Santo  Domingo. 

The  commercial  arrangement  with  Santo  Domingo  was  con- 
cluded on  the  4th  of  June,  was  proclaimed  on  the  ist  of  August, 
and  went  into  effect  on  the  ist  of  September,  1891,  so  that  it  had 
been  in  operation  eight  months  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  the  latest 
date  for  which  the  statistics  of  trade  are  obtainable.  A  copy  of 
that  agreement  is  hereto  attached. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  to  Santo  Domingo  during  the  eight 
months  ending  April  30,  1892,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year : 

Exports  to  Santo  Domingo  for  eight  months  ending  April  jo^  iSgi  and  i8g2. 


Articles. 


Eight  months  ending  April  30 — 


Z891 


Bread  stuffs: 

Wheat  flour , 

All  other 

Bricks 

Carriages  and  horse  cars,  and 

parts  of 

Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes,    and 
medicines 


Dollars. 

144,  342 

11,867 

5,027 

6.483 
13,806 


189a. 


Dollars. 
104,  392 
13,300 
6,919 

4,045 

13,966  ; 


Incre^e. 

Decrease. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
39,  950 

1,433 
1,892 

2.438 

;              160 
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Exports  to  Santo  Domingo  for  eight  months  ending  April  jo,  i8gi  and  i8q2 — Continued. 


Articles. 

Eight  months  ending  April  30— 

1891. 

Z893. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Coal 

Dollats. 
1,559 

30,  674 
6.773 

Dollars. 
2,657 

41, 433 
5.128 

Dollars. 
1,098 

10,  759 

Dollars, 

Cotton,  manufactures  of : 

Cloths,  colored  and  uncol- 
ored 

All  other 

1,645 

Fish: 

Codfish,incIuding  haddock, 
etc 

Dried,  smoked,  or  cured  . . . 

23,004 
18, 339 

5,980 

25,456 
15,  504 

II,  192 

2,452 

All  other 

2,835 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufac- 
tures of 

5,212 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Machinery,   not    elsewhere 

89,  852 

2,866 

12,  801 

40,903 

132,  742 
13,  427 

8.477 
28,  722 

42,890 

10,  561 

Steam  engines,  and  parts  of. 
Wire 

4,  324 

All  other 

*T,   ^■•*T 

12,  181 

• 

Total 

146, 422 

183,  368 

36, 946 

Oils,  mineral,  refined 

18, 996 
4,042 

29, 699 

5,217 

10,  703 

1,175 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,comprising  meat  and 
dairy  products : 
Beef  Droducts 

28, 083 

8,  109 
6,602 

32,  734 
■  20,554 

11,408 

9,971 
6,073 

29,  517 
19, 645 

1,862 

16,  675 

529 

3.217 

909 

Pork  products: 

Pork,  oickled 

Lard 

All  other 

Total 

96, 082 

76, 614 

19,  468 

Suirar.  refined 

7,014 
9,638 

7,329 
5.924 

315 

3.  714 

jy  1    ^ 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of : 
Boards,  deals,  and  planks  . . 
Other  lumber  and  timber  . . . 

42,  583 

12, 079 

5,812 

2,948 

56,  253 
11,334 

5,694 
18, 049 

13,670 

745 
118 

Household  furniture 

Other  ma.nufa.ctii res  of  .    ... 

IS,  loi 

Total 4 

63,  422 

91,  330 

27,908 

All  other  articles 

6i,  769 

50,  591 

II,  178 

Total  value  of  domestic 
merchandise 

675.  239 

694,064 

18,  825 

•    ••          ••!      ••••• 
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This  Statement  shows  only  a  slight  increase  in  our  exports  to 
Santo  Domingo  since  the  reciprocity  arrangement  went  into  effect, 
which  is  due  to  the  financial  depression  that  has  affected  that  Re- 
public during  the  past  year ;  but  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
decrease  shown  in  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  which  amounted 
to  only  $186,270  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year 
against  $380,945  for  the  first  three  months  of  1891. 

REASONS    FOR   THE    SMALL   INCREASE   OF   TRADE  WITH  SANTO 

DOMINGO 

Mr.  William  P.  Clyde,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  who  owns 
the  line  of  steamers  which  furnishes  transportation  facilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  does  a  large  commer- 
cial business  with  that  Republic,  furnishes  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  falling  off  in  our  exports : 

Clyde's  Coastwise  and  West  India  Steam  Lines, 

New  York,  April  20,  i8gz. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  April  19  asking  if  there  are  any  partic- 
ular reasons  by  which  the  decrease  in  the  exports  from  this  country  to  Santo 
Domingo  since  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  that  country  went  into  effect  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  decrease  above 
alluded  to  is  entirely  due  to  the  very  short  sugar  crop  produced  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  1891,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  money  and  general  business  de- 
pression there.  This  condition  of  affairs,  so  unfavorable  for  a  fair  trial  of 
reciprocity,  was  further  added  to  by  a  general  commercial  crisis  which  has  ex- 
tended all  over  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  during  the  past  year,  resulting  from 
overimportation  and  imprudent  speculation,  greatly  injuring  the  credit  and  con- 
sequently the  ability  to  import  of  many  prominent  houses  in  Santo  Domingo 
which  have  heretofore  bought  largely  in  our  markets. 

I  am  informed  by  representatives  of  our  firm,  who  have  recently  returned 
from  Santo  Domingo,  that  the  falling  off"  in  the  business  of  the  foreign  lines 
which  run  there  directly  from  Europe  has  been  far  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  falling  off^  in  the  business  of  our  lines  from  this  country  during  the  same 
period.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  reciprocity  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  decrease  in  trade,  has  been  beneficial,  and  has  made  the  loss 
in  our  trade  less  in  proportion  than  that  suffered  by  other  countries  between 
which  and  Santo  Domingo  there  are  no  reciprocity  treaties. 

Yours  truly,  WM.   P.   CLYDE. 
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The  explanation  of  Mr.  Clyde  is  confirmed  by  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Vicini  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  also  do  a  large  business  with 
Santo  Domingo,  and  have  branch  houses  there.  Under  date  of 
May  7,  they  write  the  Department  of  State  as  follows : 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  April  30  we  beg  to  state  that  we  would  attribute 
the  small  increase  referred  to  in  your  letter,  in  the  exports  to  Santo  Domingo 
since  the  reciprocity  agreement  went  into  effect,  to  various  causes,  as  follows: 

First,  That  just  previous  to  the  agreement,  the  country  was  overstocked 
with  articles  imported  principally  from  the  United  States,  which  importations 
took  place  as  we  understood  then,  based  on  a  rumor  circulated  there,  that  an 
increase  of  the  import  duties  would  soon  take  place. 

Second,  To  the  fact  that  last  year's  sugar  crop  was  rather  a  failure,  causing 
thereby  a  commercial  crisis  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  new  investments  for  machinery  and  importations  from  all  coun- 
tries were  much  reduced. 

The  present  sugar  crop  now  in   the  course  of  manufacture  is  more  plentiful, 

but  on  the  other  hand  prices  are  about  half  of  a  cent  per  pound  lower  than  they 

were  last  year,  which  makes  considerable  difference  to  the  planters,  and  with  a 

poor  crop  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  as  it  has  been  reported,  no  doubt  Jt  affects,  for 

the  time  being,  the  importations  into  that  country. 

We  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

].   B.  VICINI  &  CO. 

V. — Commerce  with  the  British  Colonies. 

The  commercial  arrangement  with  the  British  colonies,  of 
which  a  copy  is  hereto  attached,  was  concluded,  proclaimed,  and 
went  into  effect  on  the  ist  day  of  February  last,  since  which  date 
there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  our  exports  to  the  West  India 
islands  which  has  not  been  explained,  but  an  encouraging  increase 
in  our  exports  to  British  Guiana. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
from  the  United  Stafes  to  the  British  colonies  during  the  three 
months  ending  April  30,  1892,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year : 
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Exports  to  the  British    West  Indies^  including  Bermuda,  for  three  months  ending  April 

^,  i8gi  and  i8g2. 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle 

Mules  . . . 
All  other. 


Total 


Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc.. 


Breadstuff's: 

Bread  and  biscuit. 

Corn 

Corn  meal 

Wheat  flour 

All  other , 


Total 


Carriages  and  horse   cars,  and 
parts  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,dyes,and  med- 
icines  

Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufac- 
tures of 

Gunpowder,  and    other  explo- 
sives  


Iron  and  steely  and  manufactures 
of: 
Machinery,   not    elsewhere 

specified 

Nails  and  spikes 

Saws  and  tools 

Wire 

All  other 


Total 


Leather,  and  manufactures  of. 
Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  . . . 
Oil,  mineral,  refined 


Three  months  ending  April  30 — 


1891. 


Dollars, 
40, 456 
10,200 
15,  782 


66, 438 


3»572 


99,844 

95,  835 
io6,  589 

628,  326 

46, 181 


976,  775 


29,  559 

30, 198 

18,  783 

42. 057 

5.773 

12,994 
13. 263 


17,017 
6,097 

7.159 
ri.474 
35.566 


77,  313 


25,  783 
46,400 

74.  141 


1893. 


Dollars. 
11,823 

35. 755 
14, 672 


62,250 


6,787 


79, 894 
66,549 

61,  381 

593,091 

52. 637 


853. 552 


20,599 

32, 455 
18,890 

57.  559 
13.  732 

16,051 
13.  503 


23,498 
6,275 

6,769 

6,477 

33.  359 


76,  368 


37.244 
53.755 
64. 137 


Increase. 


Dollars, 


25, 555 


3.215 


6,456 


2,257 

107 

15.  502 

7.959 

3.057 
240 


6,471 

178 


11,461 

7.355 


Decremse. 


Dollars, 
28. 633 


I,  no 


4,188 


19. 950 
29, 286 

45.208 

35.  235 


123, 223 


8,960 


390 

4,^7 
2,207 


945 


10,004 
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Exports  to  the  British  West  Indies^  including  Bermuda,  for  three  months  ending  April  jOy 

i8gi  cmd  i8g^ — Continued. 


Articles. 

Three  months  ending  April  yi— 

1891. 

2899. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and 
dairy  products: 
Meat  products — 
Beef  products — 

Beef,      salted      or 
pickled,  and  oth- 
er cured 

Dollars. 
54.067 

8,763 

23.  580 
141.  544 

44.514 

24.  141 

68,  301 

27.909 
2,056 

Dollars. 
73.204 
42,  114 

21,833 

160,  910 

48,  867 

67.  731 

72,  879 
29,  930 

2,315 

■ 

Dollars. 
19.  137 
33.  351 

Dollars. 

Other 

Pork  products — 

Bacon  and  hams. . . 

^.1X1 

Pork 

19.366 

4,353 
43.590 

4.578 
2,021 

259 

Lard 

Other  meat  products... 
Dairy  products — 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Total 

394.  875 

519.783 

124,908 

Susrar    reiinedd 

40.  563 

30,917 
21,401 

21,  374 

23.706 

15,  160 

37. 403 
20,366 

16,  857 
15.757 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 
Leaf 

Manufactures  of 

16,002 

Veiretables 

1, 008 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Boards,  deals,  and  planks. . 
Other  lumber  and  timber. . . 

no,  181 

54. 407 

24.489 
12, 199 

81,628 
81, 072 
17,090 
12, 133 

1 

28,  553 

26,665 

Household  furniture 

7.399 
66 

Other  manufactures  of 

Total 

201,  276 

191,923 

9.353 

All  other  articles 

177,  227 

167,  239 

9.988 

Total 

2,310,682 

2,  302, 462 

8.  220 

Exports  to  British  Guiana  for  the  month  of  Aprils  i8gi  and  i8q2. 


Articles. 


Animals , 

Bread  stuffs: 

Wheat  flour , 

All  other 

Cotton  cloths,  colored  and  un- 
colored 

Oils:  Mineral,  refined 


Month  of  April— 


1891. 


Dollars. 
4,191 

67,962 
5.423 

1.057 

I,  no 


1893. 


Dollars. 
5.004 

51.  329 
4.256 

200 
5.093 


Increase. 


Dollars. 

813 


3.983 


Decrease. 


Dollars. 


16,  633 
1.167 

857 
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Exports  to  British  Guiana  for  the  month  of  Aprils  i8gi  and  i8g2 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Provisions,  comprising  meat  and 
dairy  products: 

Beef 

Tallow , 

Bacon  and  hams 

Pork,  pickled 

Lard 

All  other , 


Total 


Vegetables: 

Beans  and  pease, 
All  other 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 
Boards,  deals,  and  planks. 
Shooks  and  staves  and  head- 


ings   

Manufactures  of. 


Total 


All  other  articles 


Total  yalue  of  domestic 
merchandise 


Month  of  April — 


1891. 


1892. 


Increase. 


Dollars. 
1,807 

.953 
1,047 

17,  800 

95 
4,  160 


Dollars. 
4.415 
405 
904 

12. 425 
1.435 

4,  Sod 


Dollars 
2,608 


Decrease. 


Dollars. 


25,  862 


24.  392 


1.340 
648 


548 

143 

5,375 


1.470 


2,140 
169 


1,077 
492 


1,063 


323 


8,  241 

27,  886 
218 


3.  181 
21,044 


12,  670 


36,  345 


23.  675 


550 


9,609 


17,  872 


8,263 


VI. — Commerce  with  Other  American  Nations. 

The  similar  arrangements  made  with  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
justify  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  their  practical  effect,  al- 
though the  advantages  they  offer  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
agriculturists  of  the  United  States  are  considerable  and  important 

.  Exports  to  Salvador  for  three  months  ending  April  jo^  i8gi  and  i8g2. 


Articles. 


Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc. . . 
Bread  stuffs: 

Wheat  flour 

All  other 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  parts 
of 


Three  months  ending  April  30 — 


1891. 


Dollars.        | 
4.  550  I 

83.511 
1,427 

279 


1892. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Dollar*. 
1.559 

106,  655 
2.374 

3,216 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

2,991 

23,144 
947 

2,937 
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Exports  to  Salvador  for  three  months  ending  April  ^Oy  i8gi  and  i8g2 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes,    and 

medicines • 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloths,  colored  and  uncoU 

ored 

All  other 

Instruments  for  scientific-  pur- 
poses, etc 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Machinery,   not    elsewhere 

specified 

Sewing  machines  and  parts 

of 

Wire 

All  other 

Total 

Malt  liquors,  in  bottles 

Oils:  Mineral,  refined 

Paper  and  manufactures  of . . . . 
Provisions,     comprising    meat 

and  dairy  products 

Stationery,  except  of  paper. . . . 

Vegetables 

Wine    

Wood,  and  manufactures  of . . . . 
All  other  articles 

Total   value  of  domestic 
merchandise 


Three  months  ending^  April  30- 


X891. 


Dollars. 
18, 876 


49,  992 
1,227 

18,651 


5.695 

14,  170 

4,984 

24,  778 


49,  627 


12,  202 
6,891 
1,410 

945 
6,281 

6,  no 

5.825 
10,055 
34.081 


1893. 


Dollars. 
15.776 


33.  164 
1,511 

22,  344 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Dollars. 


284 
3.693 


Dollars. 

3.  100 

16,  828 


5.132 

5,883 

9,098 

34.  021 


54.  134 


5.250 
3.220 

1,978 

5.594 

3.174 

15.  676 

17.993 
33.912 


311,940 


334.  803 


4,114 
9.243 


4.507 


1,810 
1.033 


9.851 
7.938 


563 
8,287 


4.929 
1,641 


687 
2,936 


169 


22,  863 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 

Negotiations  have  been  pending  with  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico for  some  time  past  upon  the  basis  of  the  reciprocity  section  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1 890,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  reached  a  mutually 
satisfactory  conclusion.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  reach  an  accord  with  the  commis- 
sioner nominated  by  the  President  of  Mexico,  and  the  hope  is 
entertained  that  some  basis  of  commercial  reciprocity  may  be  even- 
tually agreed  upon  which  will  facilitate  the  growing  trade  relations 
between  the  two  neighboring  countries. 

Negotiations   are    likewise    in    progress    with  the  Argentine 
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Republic  and  some  other  of  the  American  countries,  but  they  are 
not  in  such  a  state  as  to  warrant  any  public  announcement  thereof  at 
present.  The  condition  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Venezuela  and  Colombia  has,  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject,  been  heretofore  communicated  to  the  Senate. 

AMERICAN  PORK  IN  EUROPE. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  the  passage  of  tariff  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  American  pork  had  been  the  object  of  the  most  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  Europe,  and  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  or 
severely  restrictive  laws  it  had  been  practically  excluded  from  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  Continent.  Notwithstanding  the  eamest  and 
repeated  efforts  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  to  secure  a  repeal 
or  modification  of  these  unjust  laws,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1890  they  remained  in  full  force,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  export  trade  in  this  important  agricultural  product. 

The  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  provision  of  section  3  of  that 
act  and  of  the  meat-inspection  law  of  1 890  conferred  upon  the 
President  such  ample  powers  of  discrimination  in  commerce  that 
he  was  soon  enabled,  through  negotiation,  to  not  only  secure  a 
removal  of  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  pork,  but  to 
obtain  important  concessions  for  American  agricultural  and  other 
products  in  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  The  first  of 
these  commercial  reciprocity  arrangements  was  negotiated  with 
the  German  Empire.  This  was  followed  by  a  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment with  Austria-Hungary,  by  which  American  products  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  favors  as  those  granted  by  the  commercial 
treaties  made  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  A  reci- 
procity arrangement,  upon  the  basis  of  section  3  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1890,  has  also  been  agreed  upon  to  embrace  France  and  its  col- 
onies, but  it  awaits  the  approval  of  the  French  Chambers  before 
it  can  be  put  into  operation. 

Respectfully  submitted.  William  F.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary, 


Reciprocal  Gommercial  Arrangements. 


Entered   into  Under   the  Tariff  Act  qf  1890,  Respecting 
Countries  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


BRAZIL. 


Commerciat  arrangement   between   the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 

States  of  Brazil. 


Concluded  January  31,  1891  ;   proclaimed  February  5,  1891. 


By  the   President  of  the   United  States  ok  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas f  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 
1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  the  action  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade,  in  declaring  the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3,  to  wit,  sugars, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  hides,  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  America; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil 
at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that,  in  due 
reciprocity  for  and  consideration  of  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
America  free  of  all  duty  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section  3  of  said  act,  the 
Government  of  Brazil  has,  by  legal  enactment,  authorized  the  admission,  from 
and  after  April  1,  1891,  into  all  the  established  ports  of  entry  of  Brazil,  free  of 
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all  duty,  whether  national,  state,  or  municipal,  of  the  articles  or  merchandise 
named  in  the  following  schedule,  provided  that  the  same  be  the  product  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

1. SCHEDULE    OF    ARTICLES    TO    BE    ADMITTED    FREE    INTO    BRAZIL. 

Wheat; 

Wheat  flour; 

Corn  or  maize,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  including  corn  meal  and  starch; 

Rye,  rye  flour,  buck>yheat,  buckwheat  flour,  and  barley ; 

Potatoes,  beans,  and  peas ; 

Hay  and  oats ; 

Pork,  salted,  including  pickled  pork  and  bacon,  except  hams  ; 

Fish,  salted,  dried  or  pickled ; 

Cotton-seed  oil ; 

Coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous ; 

Rosin,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine ; 

Agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery ; 

Mining  and  mechanical  tools,  implements,  and  machinery,  including  station- 
ary and  portable  engines,  and  all  machinery  for  manufacturing  and  industrial 
purposes,  except  sewing  machines ; 

Instruments  and  books  for  the  arts  and  sciences ; 

Railway  construction  material  and  equipment. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  has,  by  legal  enactment,  further  author- 
ized the  admission  into  all  the  established  ports  of  entry  of  Brazil,  with  a  re- 
duction of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  duty  designated  on  the  respective 
article  in  the  tariff  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  whether  national,  state,  or  municipal,  of  the  articles 
or  merchandise  named  in  the  following  schedule,  provided  that  the  same  be  the 
product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

2. SCHEDULE    OF    ARTICLES    TO    BE    ADMITTED    INTO    BRAZIL    WITH    A    REDUCTION    OF 

DUTY    OF    TWENTY-FIVE    PER    CENTUM. 

Lard  and  substitutes  therefor ; 
Bacon  hams ; 
Butter  and  cheese ; 

Canned  and  preserved  meats,  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables ; 
Manufactures  of  cotton,  including  cotton  clothing; 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  single  or  mixed,  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
free  schedule ; 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof,  except  boots  and  shoes ; 
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Lumber,  timber,  and  the  manufactures  of  wood,  including  cooperage,  furniture 
of  all  kinds,  wagons,  carts,  and  carriages ; 

Manufactures  of  rubber. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  further  provided  that  the  laws  and 
regulations,  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declarations 
and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the  foregoing  schedules  are  the  product  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  place  no  undue  restrictions 
on  the  importer,  nor  impose  any  additional  charges  or  fees  therefor  on  the 
articles  imported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction,  ^ven  assurance  to 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil  at  Washington 
that  the  action  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  in  granting  exemption  of  duties  to 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  accepted  as  a 
due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  said  act : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above-stated  modifications  of  the  tariff  laws 
of  Brazil  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifth  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.  HARRISON. 

By  the  President : 
James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State. 


SPANISH  COLONIES. 

Commercial  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Puerto 

Rico. 

Concluded  June  16,  1891 ;  proclaimed  July  31,  1891. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 
1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the  'revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports^ 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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communicated  to  the  Government  of  Spain  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  declaring 
the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3,  to  wit,  sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  and 
hides,  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
America; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Spain  at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that, 
in  reciprocity  and  compensation  for  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
America  free  of  all  duty  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section  3  of  said  act,  the 
Government  of  Spain  will,  by  due  legal  enactment  and  as  a  provisional  meas- 
ure, admit,  from  and  after  September  1,  1891,  into  all  the  established  ports  of 
entry  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  articles  or  merchandise 
named  in  the  following  transitory  schedule,  on  the  terms  stated  therein,  pro- 
vided that  the  same  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  and 
proceed  directly  from  the  ports  of  said  States : 


TRANSITORY    SCHEDULE. 


Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  free  of  duties : 

1 .  Meats,  in  brine,  salted,  or  smoked,  bacon,  hams,  and  meats  preserved  in 
cans,  in  lard  or  by  extraction  of  air;  jerked  beef  excepted. 

2.  Lard. 

3.  Tallow  and  other  animal  greases,  melted  or  crude,  unmanufactured. 

4.  Fish  and  shellfish,  live,  fresh,  dried,  in  brine,  smoked,  pickled ;  oysters  and 
salmon  in  cans. 

5.  Oats,  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  and  flour  of  these  cereals. 

6.  Starch,  maizena,  and  other  alimentary  products  of  corn,  except  corn  meal. 

7.  Cotton  seed,  oil  and  meal  cake  of  said  seed  for  cattle. 

8.  Hay,  straw  for  storage,  and  bran. 

9.  Fruits,  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved,  except  raisins. 

10.  Vegetables  and  garden  products,  fresh  and  dried. 

1 1 .  Resin  of  pine,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

1 2.  Woods  of  all  kinds,  in  trunks  or  logs,  joists,  rafters,  planks,  beams,  boards, 
round  or  cylindric  masts,  although  cut,  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved,  in- 
cluding flooring. 

1 3.  Woods  for  cooperage,  including  staves,  headings,  and  wooden  hoops. 

14.  Wooden  boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted,  except  of  cedar. 

15.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  doors,  frames,  windows,  and  shut- 
ters, without  paint  or  varnish,  and  wooden  houses,  unmounted,  without  paint 
or  varnish. 
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16.  Wagons  and  carts  for  ordinary  roads  and  agriculture. 

1 7.  Sewing  machines. 

18.  Petroleum,  raw  or  unrefined,  according  to  the  classification  fixed  in  the 
existing  orders  for  the  importation  of  this  article  in  said  islands. 

19.  Coal,  mineral. 

20.  Ice. 


Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  on  payment  of  the  duties  stated : 

21.  Corn  or  maize,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

22.  Corn  meal,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

23.  Wheat,  from  January  1,  1892,  30  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

24.  Wheat  flour,  from  January  1,  1892,  $1  per  100  kilogrammes; 


Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  at  a  reduction  of  duty  of  25  per  centum: 

25.  Butter  and  cheese. 

26.  Petroleum,  refined. 

27.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or  skins. 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Spain 
in  Washington  has  further  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Government  of  Spain  will,  in  like  manner  and  as  a  definitive  arrangement,  admit, 
from  and  after  July  1,  1892,  into  all  the  established  ports  of  entry  of  the  Spanish 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  articles  or  merchandise  named  in  the  follow- 
ing schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  on  the  terms  stated  therein,  provided  that  the 
same  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  and  proceed  directly 
from  the  ports  of  said  States  : 

Schedule  A. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  free  of  duties: 

1.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster,  natural  or  artificial,  in  rough  or  in  pieces, 
dressed,  squared,  and  prepared  for  taking  shape. 

2.  Other  stones  and  earthv  matters,  including  cement,  employed  in  building, 
the  arts,  and  industries. 

3.  Waters,  mineral  or  medicinal. 

4.  Ice. 

5.  Coal,  mineral. 
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6.  Resin,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  asphalt,  schist,  and  bitumen. 

7.  Petroleum,  raw  or  crude,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  fixed  in  the 
tariff  of  said  islands. 

8.  Clay,  ordinary,  in  paving  tiles  large  and  small,  bricKs,  and  roof  tiles,  un- 
glazed,  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  ovens,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

9.  Gold  and  silver  coin. 

10.  Iron,  cast  in  pigs,  and  old  iron  and  steel. 

11.  Iron,  cast,  in  pipes,  beams,  rafters  and  similar  articles,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  and  in  ordinary  manufactures.     (See  repertory.) 

1 2.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  bars,  rails  and  bars  of  all  kinds,  plates,  beams, 
rafters,  and  other  similar  articles  for  construction  of  buildings. 

13.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  wire,  nails,  screws,  nuts,  and  pipes. 

14.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  ordinary  manufactures,  and  wire  cloth  un- 
manufactured.     (See  repertory.) 

15.  Cotton,  raw,  with  or  without  seed. 

16.  Cotton  seed,  oil  and  meal  cake  of  same  for  cattle. 

1 7.  Tallow  and  all  other  animal  greases,  melted  or  crude,  unmanufactured. 

18.  Books  and  pamphlets,  printed,  bound  and  unbound. 

19.  Woods  of  all  kinds,  in  trunks  or  logs,  joists,  rafters,  planks,  beams,  boards, 
and  round  or  cylindric  masts,  although  cut,  planed,  tongued  and  grooved,  includ- 
ing flooring. 

20.  Wooden  cooperage,  including  staves,  headings,  and  wooden  hoops. 

21.  Wooden  boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted,  except  of  cedar. 

22.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  doors,  frames,  windows,  and  shut- 
ters, without  paint  or  varnish,  and  wooden  houses,  unmounted,  without  paint 
or  varnish. 

23.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  all  kinds  of  articles,  turned  or  un- 
turned, painted  or  varnished,  except  furniture.     (See  repertory.) 

24.  Manures,  natural  or  artificial. 

25.  Implements,  utensils  and  tools  for  agriculture,  the  arts  and  mechanical 
trades. 

26.  Machines  and  apparatus,  agricultural,  motive,  industrial  and  scientific,  of 
all  classes  and  materials,  and  loose  pieces  for  the  same,  including  wagons,  carts 
and  handcarts  for  ordinary  roads  and  agriculture. 

27.  Material  and  articles  for  public  works,  such  as  railroads,  tramways,  roads, 
canals  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  use  of  waters,  ports,  lighthouses,  and  civil 
construction  of  general  utility,  when  introduced  by  authorization  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  if  free  admission  is  obtained  in  accordance  with  local  laws. 

28.  Materials  of  all  classes  for  the  construction,  repair  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
vessels,  subject  to  specific  regulations  to  avoid  abuse  in  the  importation. 
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29.  Meats^  in  brine^  salted  and  smoked,  including  bacon,  hams,  and  meats  pre- 
served in  cans,  in  lard,  or  by  extraction  of  air;  jerked  beef  excepted. 

30.  Lard  and  butter.  • 

3 1 .  Cheese. 

32.  Fish  and  shellfish,  live,  fresh,  dried,  in  brine,  salted,  smoked  and  pickled; 
oysters  and  salmon  in  cans. 

33.  Oats,  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  and  flour  of  these  cereals. 

34.  Starch,  maizena  and  other  alimentary  products  of  corn,  except  corn-meal. 

35.  Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved,  except  raisins. 

36.  Vegetables  and  garden  products,  fresh  and  dried. 

37.  Hay,  straw  for  forage,  and  bran. 

38.  Trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  garden  seeds. 

39.  Tan  bark. 

Schedule  B. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  on  payment  of  the  duties  stated; 

40.  Corn  or  maize,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

41.  Corn  meal,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes 

42.  Wheat,  30  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

43.  Wheat-flour,  ;|i  per  100  kilogrammes. 

44.  Carriages,  cars,  and  other  vehicles  for  railroads  or  trainways,  where  au- 
thorization of  the  Government  for  free  admission  has  not  been  obtained,  1  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  C. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  at  a  reduction  of  duty  of  50  per  centum: 

45..  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster,  of  all  kinds,  cut  into  flags,  slabs,  or  steps,  and 
the  same  worked  or  carved  in  all  kinds  of  articles,  polished  or  not. 

46.  Glass  and  crystal  ware,  plate  and  window  glass,  and  the  same  silvered, 
quicksilvered,  and  platinized. 

47.  Clay  in  tiles,  large  and  small,  and  mosaic  for  pavements,  colored  tiles 
roof  tiles,  glazed,  and  pipes. 

48.  Stoneware  and  fine  earthenware  and  porcelain. 

49.  Iron,  cast,  in  fine  manufactures  or  those  polished,  with  coating  of  porcelain 
or  part  of  other  metals.      (See  repertory.) 

50.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  axles,  tires,  springs  and  wheels  for  carriages, 
rivets  and  their  washers. 
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51.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  fine  manufactures  or  those  polished,  with 
coating  of  porcelain  or  part  of  other  metals,  not  expressly  comprised  in  other 
numbers  of  these  schedules,  and  platform  scales  for  weighing.     (Seo  repertory.) 

52.  Needles,  pens,  knives  (table  and  carving),  raz^j-s,  penknives,  scissors,  pieces 
for  watches,  and  other  similar  articles  of  iron  and  steel. 

53.  Tin  plate  in  sheets  or  manufactured. 

54.  Copper,  bronze,  brass,  and  nickel,  and  alloys  of  same  with  common  metals, 
in  lump  or  bars,  and  all  manufactures  of  the  same. 

55.  All  other  common  metals  and  alloys  of  the  same,  in  lump  or  bars,  and  all 
manufactures  of  the  same,  pl^n,  varnished,  gilt,  silvered,  or  nickeled. 

56.  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  of  wood  or  metal,  including  school  furniture,  black- 
boards, and  other  materials  for  schools,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  fine  woods  not 
expressly  comprised  in  other  numbers  of  these  schedules.     (See  repertory.) 

57.  Rushes,  esparto,  vegetable  hair,  broom  corn,  willow,  straw,  palm  and  other 
similar  materials,  manufactured  into  articles  of  all  kinds. 

58.  Pastes  for  soups,  rice  flour,  bread  and  crackers,  and  alimentary  farinas, 
not  comprised  in  other  numbers  of  these  schedules. 

59.  Preserved  alimentary  substances  and  canned  goods,  not  comprised  in  other 
numbers  of  these  schedules,  including  sausages,  stuflFed  meats,  mustards,  sauces, 
pickks,  jams,  and  jellies. 

60.  Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  manufactures  thereof,  alone  or  mixed  with 
other  substances  (except  silk),  and  oil-cloths  and  tarpaulin. 

61.  Rice,  hulled  or  unhulled. 

Schedule  D. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  at  a  reduction  of  duty  of  25  per  centum  : 

62.  Petroleum,  refined,  and  benzine. 

63.  Cotton  manufactured,  spun  or  twisted,  and  in  goods  of  all  kinds,  woven 
or  knit,  and  the  same  mixed  with  other  vegetable  or  animal  fibers  in  which  cotton 
is  an  equal  or  greater  component  part,  and  clothing  exclusively  of  cotton. 

64.  Rope,  cordage,  and  twine  of  all  kinds. 

65.  Colors,  crude  and  prepared,  with  or  without  oil,  inks  of  all  kinds,  shoe 
blacking  and  varnishes. 

66.  Soap,  toilet,  and  perfumery. 

67.  Medicines,  proprietary  or  patent,  and  all  others,  and  drugs. 

68.  Stearine  and  tallow  manufactured  in  candles. 

69.  Paper  for  printing,  for  decorating  rooms,  of  wood  or  straw  for  wrapping 
and  packing  and  bags  and  boxes  of  the  same,  sandpaper  and  pasteboard. 
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70.  Leather  and  skins,  tanned,  dressed,  varnished  or  japanned,  of  all  kinds, 
including  sole-leather  or  belting. 

71.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or  skins. 

72.  Trunks,  valises,  traveling  bags,  portfolios  and  other  similar  articles,  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  leather.  ^ 

73.  Harness  and  saddlery  of  all  kinds. 

74.  Watches  and  clocks,  of  gold,  silver  or -other  metals,  with  cases  of  stone, 
wood  or  other  material,  plain  or  ornamented. 

75.  Carriages  of  two  or  four  wheels  and  pieces  of  the  same. 

It  is  understood  that  flour  which,  on  its  exportation  from  the  United  States 
has  been  favored  with  drawbacks,  shall  not  share  in  the  foregoing  reduction  of 
duty. 

The  provisional  arrangement  as  set  forth  in  the  Transitory  Schedule  shall 
come  to  an  end  on  July  1,  1892,  and  on  that  date  be  substituted  by  the  definite 
arrangements  as  set  forth  in  schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Spain  has  further  provided  that  the  laws  and 
regulations,  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declarations 
and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the  foregoing  schedules  are  the  product  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  place  no  undue  restrictions 
on  the  importer,  nor  impose  any  additional  charges  or  fees  therefor  on  the 
articles  imported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction,  given  assurance  to 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Spain  at  Washington 
that  this  action  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  in  granting  exemption  of  duties  to 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  their  impor- 
tation into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  is  accepted  for  those  islands  as  a  due  reci- 
procity for  the  action  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  said  act : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above-stated  modifications  of  the 
tariff  laws  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thirty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.  HARRISON. 

By  the  President : 

WiLUAM  F.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 

Commercial  Arrangements  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Concluded  June  4,  1891;  proclaimed  August  i,  1891. 

By  the  President  of  the.  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  i, 
1890,  entitled  ''An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in 
declaring  the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3 — to  wit,  sugars,  molasses, 
coffee,  and  hides — to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  America; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  Special  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  the  fact  that,  in  reciprocity  and  compensation  for 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  America  free  of  all  duty  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  section  3  of  said  act,  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
will,  by  due  legal  enactment,  admit,  from  and  after  September  1,  1891,  into  all 
the  established  ports  of  entry  of  the  Dominican  Republic  the  articles  or  mer- 
chandise named  in  the  following  schedules,  on  the  terms  stated  therein,  provided 
that  the  same  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  and  proceed 
directly  from  the  ports  of  said  States : 

Schedule  A. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Dominican  Republic : 

1.  Animals,  live. 

2.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  salted  or  in  brine,  but  not  smoked. 

3.  Corn  or  maize,  corn  meal,  and  starch. 

4.  Oats,  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  and  flour  of  these  cereals. 

5.  Hay,  bran,  and  straw  for  forage. 

6.  Trees,  plants,  vines,  and  seeds,  and  grains  of  all  kinds  for  propagation. 

7.  Cotton-seed  oil  and  meal  cake  of  same. 

8.  Tallow  in  cake  or  melted  and  oil  for  machinery,  subject  to  examination 
and  proof  respecting  the  use  of  said  oil. 
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9.  Resin^  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

10.  Manures,  natural  and  artificial. 

1 1 .  Coal,  mineral. 

12.  Mineral  waters,  natural  and  artificial. 

13.  Ice. 

14.  Machines,  including  steam  engines,  and  those  of  all  other  kinds,  and  parts 
of  the  same,  implements  and  tools  for  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  in- 
dustrial, and  scientific  purposes,  including  carts,  wagons,  handcarts,  and  wheel- 
barrows, and  parts  of  the  same. 

15.  Material  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railways. 

16.  Iron,  cast  and  wrought,  and  steel,  in  pigs,  bars,  rods,  plates,  beams,  rafters, 
and  other  similar  articles  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  in  wire,  nails, 
screws,  and  pipes. 

17.  Zinc,  galvanized  and  corrugated  iron,  tin  and  lead  in  sheets,  asbestos,  tar 
paper,  tiles,  slate,  and  other  material  for  roofing. 

18.  Copper  in  bars,  plates,  nails,  and  screws.    ' 

19.  Copper  and  lead  pipe. 

20.  Bricks,  fire  bricks,  cement,  lime,  artificial  stone,  paving  tiles,  marble  and 
other  stones  in  rough,  dressed  or  polished,  and  other  earthy  materials  used  in 
building. 

21.  Windmills. 

22.  Wire,  plain  or  barbed,  for  fences,  with  hooks,  staples,  nails,  and  similar 
articles  used  in  the  construction  offences. 

23.  Telegraph  wire  and  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  electrical  apparatus  of  all 
kinds  for  communication  and  illumination. 

24.  Wood  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  for  building,  in  logs  or  pieces,  beams,  raf- 
ters, planks,  boards,  shingles,  flooring,  joists,  wooden  houses,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted, and  accessory  parts  of  buildings. 

25.  Cooperage  of  all  kinds,  including  staves,  headings  and  hoops,  barrels  and 
boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted. 

26.  Materials  for  shipbuilding. 

27.  Boats  and  lighters. 

28.  School  furniture,  blackboards,  and  other  articles  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

29.  Books,  bound  or  unbound,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  printed  matter, 
and  paper  for  printing  newspapers. 

30.  Printers'  inks  of  all  colors,  type,  leads  and  all  accessories  for  printing. 

31.  Sacks,  empty,  for  packing  sugar. 

32.  Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 
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Schedule  B. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  into  the  Dominican  Republic  at  a  reduction  of  duty 
of  25  per  centum. 

33.  Meats  not  included  in  Schedule  A  and  meat  products  of  all  kinds^  except 
lard. 

34.  Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  or  canned  milk. 

35.  Fish  and  shellfish,  salted,  dried,  smoked,  pickled,  or  preserved  in  cans« 

36.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh,  canned,  dried,  pickled,  or  preserved. 

37.  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  single  or  mixed,  not  included  in  Sched- 
ule A. 

38.  Cotton,  manufactured,  spun  or  twisted,  and  in  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  woven 
or  knit,  and  the  same  fabrics  mixed  with  other  vegetable  or  animal  fibers  in 
which  cotton  is  the  equal  or  greater  component  part. 

39.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or  skins. 

40.  Paper  for  writing,  in  e;ivelopes,  ruled  or  blank  books,  wall  paper,  paper 
for  wrapping  and  packing,  for  cigarettes.  In  cardboard,  boxes,  and  bags,  sand- 
paper and  pasteboard. 

41.  Tin  plate  and  tinware  for  arts,  industries,  and  domestic  uses. 

42.  Cordage,  rope  and  twine  of  all  kinds. 

43.  Manufactures  of  wood  of  all  kinds  not  embraced  in  Schedule  A,  including 
wooden  ware,  implements  for  household  use,  and  furniture  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  wood. 

And  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  further  provided 
that  the  laws  and  regulations,  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud 
in  the  declarations  and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the  foregoing  schedules 
are  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  place  no 
undue  restrictions  on  the  importer,  nor  impose  any  additional  charges  or  fees 
therefor  on  the  articles  imported. 

And  wkereas  the  Special  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  has,  by  my 
direction,  given  assurance  to  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Washington  that  this  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  granting  exemption  of  duties  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  their  importation 
into  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  accepted  as  a  due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of 
Congress  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  said  act: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above  stated  modifications  of  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.  HARRISON. 

By  the  President : 

WiLUAM  F.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 


SALVADOR. 

Commercial  arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Salvador. 

Concluded  December  30,  1891 ;  proclaimed  December  31,  1891. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  October  1 , 
1890^  entitled  ''An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,  "^f  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  Salvador  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  declaring 
the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  America; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Sal- 
vador at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that, 
in  reciprocity  for  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  America  free  of  all 
duty  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section  3  of  said  Act,  the  Government  of 
Salvador  will,  by  due  legal  enactment  as  a  provisional  measure  and  until  a  more 
complete  arrangement  may  be  negotiated  and  put  in  operation,  admit  free  of 
all  duty  from  and  after  February  1,  1892,  into  all  the  established  ports  of  entry 
of  Salvador,  the  articles  or  merchandise  named  in  the  following  schedule,  pro- 
vided that  the  same  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States : 

3CHEDULE 

of  products  and  manufactures  which  the  Republic  of  Salvador  will  admit  free 
of  all  customs,  municipal,  ajod  any  other  kind  of  duty. 
1.  Animals  for  breeding  purposes. 
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2.  Corn,  rice,  barley  and  rye. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Hay  And  straw  for  forage. 

5.  Fruits,  fresh. 

6.  Preparations  of  flour  in  biscuits,  crackers  not  sweetened,  macaroni,  ver- 
micelli, and  tallarin. 

7.  Coal,  mineral. 

8.  Roman  cement. 

9.  Hydraulic  lime. 

10.  Bricks,  fire  bricks,  and  crucibles  for  melting. 

11.  Marble,  dressed,  for  furniture,  statues,  fountains,  gravestones,  and  build- 
ing purposes. 

12.  Tar,  vegetable  and  mineral. 

13.  Guano,  and  other  fertilizers,  natural  or  artificial. 

14.  Ploughs  and  all  other  agricultural  tools  and  implements. 

15.  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  sewing  machines,  and  separate  or  extra 
parts  for  the  same. 

16.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railroads. 

17.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  lines. 

18.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  lighting  by  electricity  and  gas. 

19.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  the  construction  of  wharves. 

20.  Apparatus  for  distilling  liquors. 

21.  Wood  of  all  kinds  for  building,  in  trunks  or  pieces,  beams,  rafters,  planks, 
boards,  shingles,  or  flooring. 

22.  Wooden  staves,  heads  and   hoops,  and   barrels  and  boxes  for  packing, 
mounted  or  in  pieces. 

23.  Houses  of  wood  or  iron,  complete  or  in  parts. 

24.  Wagons,  carts,  and  carriages  of  all  kinds. 

25.  Barrels,  casks,  and  tanks  of  iron  for  water. 

26.  Tubes  of  iron  and  all  other  accessories  necessary  for  water  supply. 

27.  Wire,  barbed,  and  staples  for  fences. 

28.  Plates  of  iron  for  building  purposes. 

29.  Mineral  ores. 

30.  Kettles  of  iron  for  making  salt. 

31.  Kettles  of  iron  for  making  sugar. 

32.  Moulds  for  making  sugar. 

33.  Guys  for  mining  purposes. 

34.  Furnaces  and  instruments  for  assaying  metals. 

35.  Scientific  instruments. 
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36.  Models  of  machinery  ^nd  buildings. 

37.  Boats,  lighters,  tackle,  anchors,  chains,  girt  lines,  sails,  and  all  other  articles 
for  vessels  to  be  used  in  the  ports,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  Republic. 

38.  Printing  materials,  including  presses,  type,  ink,  and  all  other  accessories. 

39.  Printed  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  maps, 
photographs,  printed  music  and  paper  for  music. 

40.  Paper  for  printing  newspapers. 

41.  Quicksilver. 

42.  Lodestone. 

43.  Hops. 

44.  Sulphate  of  quinine. 

45.  Gold  and  silver  in  bars,  dust,  or  coin. 

46.  Samples  of  merchandise  the  duties  on  which  do  not  exceed  $1. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named  in 
the  foregoing  schedule  are  imported  shall  be  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual  and 
proper  for  the  purpose. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  further  stipulated  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declara- 
tions and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  the  product 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  impose  no  additional 
charges  on  the  importer  nor  undue  restrictions  on  the  arvicles  imported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction,  given  assurance  to 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Salvador  at  Washing- 
ton that  this  action  of  the  Government  ft*  Salvador  in  granting  freedom  of  duties 
to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  their  im- 
portation into  Salvador,  and  in  stipulating  for  a  more  complete  reciprocity  ar- 
rangement, is  accepted  as  a  due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  said  act. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above-stated  modifications  of  the  tarifFlaws  of 
Salvador  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.  HARRISON. 

By  the  President : 

James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State. 
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BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Commercial  arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovemment 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  British  colonies  of  Trinidad  (which  includes  Tobago),  Bar- 
bados, the  Leeward  Islands  (consisting  of  tfie  islands  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis,  Dominica,  with  their  respective  dependencies,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands),  the  Windward  Is^nds  (consisting  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  their 
dependencies,  but  exclusive  of  Grenada  and  its  dependencies) ;  the  colony  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  and  the  colony  of  Jamaica  and  its  dependencies. 

Concluded  February  1,  1892;  proclaimed  February  1,  1892. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 
1890,  entitled  ''An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was 
called  to  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a 
view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  declaring  the  articles  enumerated  in  said  sec- 
tion 3,  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  America ; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great 
Britain  at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that, 
in  view  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has,  by  due  legal  enactment,  authorized  the  admission,  from  and  after  February 
1,  1892,  of  the  articles  in  merchandise  named  in  the  following  schedules,  on  the 
terms  stated  therein,  into  the  British  Colonies  of  Trinidad  (which  includes  To- 
bago), Barbados,  the  Leeward  Islands  (consisting  of  the  islands  of  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  Saint  Christopher,  Nevis,  Dominica,  with  their  respective  depend- 
encies, and  the  Virgin  Islands),  the  Windward  Islands  (consisting  of  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent  and  their  dependencies,  but  exclusive  of  Grenada  and  its  depend- 
encies); and  into  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  on  and  after  April  1,  1892: 

Table  No.  1. — ^Applicable  to  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago,  Bar- 
bados, THE  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  Windward  Islands,  excepting  the 
Island  of  Grenada. 

Schedule  A. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  free  of  all  customs  duty  and  any  other  national, 
colonial,  or  municipal  charges  : 

1.  Animals,  alive;  to  include  only  asses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and 
horses  for  breeding. 
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2.  Beef,  including  tongues,  smoked  and  dried. 

3.  Beef  and  pork  preserved  in  cans. 

4.  Belting  for  machinery,  of  leather,  canvas,  or  India  rubber. 

5.  Boats  and  lighters. 

6.  Books,*  bound  or  unbound,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  printed  matter  in 
all  languages. 

7.  Bones  and  horns. 

8.  Bottles  of  glass  or  stone  ware. 

9.  Bran,  middlings,  and  shorts. 

10.  Bridges  of  iron  or  wood,  or  of  both  combined. 

11.  Brooms,  brushes,  and  whisks  of  broom  straw. 

12.  Candles,  tallow. 

13.  Carts,  wagons,  cars,  and  barrows,  with  or  without  springs,  for  ordinary 
roads  and  agricultural  use ;  not  including  vehicles  of  pleasure. 

14.  Clocks,  mantel  or  wall. 

15.  Copper,  bronze,  zinc,  and  lead  articles,  plain  and  nickel-plated,  for  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  uses,  and  for  building. 

16.  Cotton  seed  and  its  products. 

1 7.  Crucibles  and  melting  pots  of  all  kinds. 

18.  Eggs. 

19.  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. 

20.  Fish,  fresh  or  on  ice,  and  salmon  and  oysters  in  cans. 

2 1 .  Fishing  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

22.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  and  dried,  when  not  canned,  tinned,  or  bottled. 

23.  Gas  fixtures  and  pipes. 

24.  Gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  and  bullion. 

25.  Hay  and  straw  for  forage. 

26.  Houses  of  wood,  complete. 

27.  Ice. 

28.  India-rubber    and  gutta-percha  goods,  including  water-proof  clothing 
made  wholly  or  in  part  thereof. 

29.  Implements,  utensils,  and  tools  for  agriculture,  exclusive  of  cutlasses  and 
forks. 

30.  Lamps  and  lanterns. 

31.  Lime  of  all  kinds. 

32.  Locomotives,  railway  rolling  stock,  railway  ties,  and  all  materials   and 
appliances  for  railways  and  tramways. 

33.  Marble  or  alabaster,  in  the  rough  or   squared,  worked   or  carved,  for 
building  purposes  or  monuments. 

*The  importation  of  books  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  copyright  laws. 
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34.  Medicinal  extracts  and  preparations  of  all  kinds,  including  proprietary 
or  patent  medicines,  but  exclusive  of  quinine  or  preparations  of  quinine,  opium, 
gange,  and  bhang. 

35.  Paper  of  all  kinds  for  printing. 

36.  Paper  of  wood  or  straw  for  wrapping  and  packing,  including  surface- 
coated  or  glazed. 

37.  Photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

38.  Printers*  ink,  all  colors. 

39.  Printing  presses^  types,  rules,  spaces,  and  all  accessories  for  printing. 

40.  Quicksilver. 

41.  Resin,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

42.  Salt. 

43.  Sewing  machines,  and  all  parts  and  accessories  thereof. 

44.  Shipbuilding  materials  and  accessories  of  all  kinds,  when  used  in  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  or  repair  of  vessels  or  boats  of  any  kind,  except  rope  and 
cordage  of  all  kinds,  including  wire  rope. 

45.  Starch  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

46.  Steam  and  power  engines,  and  machines,  machinery , and  apparatus,  whether 
stationary  or  portable,  worked  by  power  or  by  hand,  for  agriculture,  irrigation, 
mining,  the  arts  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  and  all  necessary  parts  and  appli- 
ances for  the  erection  or  repair  thereof  or  the  communication  of  motive  power 
thereto. 

47.  Steam  boilers  and  steam  pipes. 

48.  Sulphur. 

49.  Tan  bark  of  all  kinds,  whole  or  ground. 

50.  Telegraph  wire,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  electrical  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances of  all  kinds  for  communication  or  illumination. 

51.  Trees,  plants,  vines,  and  seeds  and  grains  of  all  kinds,  for  propagation 
or  cultivation. 

52.  Varnish,  not  containing  spirits. 

53.  Wall  papers. 

54.  Watches  when  not  cased  in  gold  or  silver ;  and  watch  movements  uncased. 

55.  Water  pipes  of  all  classes,  materials,  and  dimensions. 

56.  Wire  for  fences,  with  the  hooks,  staples,  nails,  and  the  like  appliances  for 
fastening  the  same. 

57.  Yeast  cake  and  baking  powders. 

58.  Zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  in  sheets,  asbestus,  and  tar  paper,  for  roofing. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named 
in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  imported  shall  be  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual 
and  proper  for  the  purpose. 
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Schedule  B. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  at  50  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty  designated  in  the 
respective  customs  tariff  now  in  force  in  each  of  said  colonies : 
.    1.   Bacon  and  bacon  hams. 

2.  Boots  and  shoes  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather. 

3.  Bread  and  biscuit. 

4.  Cheese. 

5.  Lard  and  its  compounds. 

6.  Mules. 

7.  Oleomargarine. 

8.  Shooks  and  staves. 

Schedule  C. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  at  25  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty  designated  in  the 
respective  customs  tariff  now  in  force  in  each  of  said  colonies : 

1.  Beef,  salted  or  pickled. 

2.  Corn  or  maize. 

3.  Corn  meal. 

4.  Flour  of  wheat. 

5.  Lumber  of  pitch  pine,  in  rough  or  prepared  for  buildings. 

6.  Petroleum  and  its  products,  crude  or  refined. 

7.  Pork,  salted  or  pickled. 

8.  Wheat. 

It  is  understood  that  No.  4  of  this  schedule  shall  not  apply  to  the  colony  of 
Trinidad,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  the  duty  on  flour  in  said  colony  shall  not 
exceed  75  cents  per  barrel. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has,  by  due  legal  enactment,  au- 
thorized the  admission,  from  and  after  February  1,  1892,  of  the  articles  or 
merchandise  named  in  the  following  schedules,  on  the  terms  stated  therein,  into 
the  British  colony  of  Jamaica  and  its  dependencies: 

Table  No.  2. — Applicable  to  the  Colony  of  Jamaica  and  its  Dependencies. 

Schedule  A. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  free  of  all  customs  duty  and  any  other  national,  colonial, 
or  municipal  charges : 

1.'  Animals,  alive,  and  poultry. 

2.  Beef,  including  tongues,  smoked  and  dried. 

3.  Beef  and  pork  preserved  in  cans. 

4.  Belting  for  machinery,  of  leather,  canvas,  or  India  rubber. 

5.  Boats  and  lighters. 
Bull.  50 26 
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6.  Books,*  bound  or  unbound;  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  printed  matter 
in  all  languages. 

7.  Bones  and  horns. 

8.  Bottles  of  glass  or  stone  ware. 

9.  Bran,  middlings,  and  shorts. 

10.  Bridges  of  iron  or  wood,  or  of  both  combined. 

11.  Brooms,  brushes,  and  whisks  of  broom  straw. 

12.  Candles,  tallow. 

13.  Carts,  wagons,  cars,  and  barrows,  with  or  without  springs,  for  ordinary 
roads  and  agricultural  use,  not  including  vehicles  of  pleasure. 

14.  Coal  and  coke. 

15.  Clocks,  mantel  or  wall. 

16.  Cotton  seed  and  its  products,  to  include  meal,  meal  cake,  oil,  and  cottolene. 

17.  Crucibles  and  melting  pots  of  all  kinds. 

18.  Drawings,  paintings,  engravings,  lithographs,  and  photographs. 

19.  Eggs. 

20.  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. 

21.  Fish,  fresh  or  on  ice,  and  oysters  in  cans. 

22.  Fishing  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

23.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  and  dried,  when  not  canned,  tinned,  or  bottled. 

24.  Gas  fixtures  and  pipes. 

25.  Gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  and  bullion. 

26.  Hay  and  straw  for  forage. 

27.  Houses  of  wood,  complete. 

28.  Ice. 

29.  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods,  including  waterproof  clothing  made 
wholly  or  in  part  thereof. 

30.  Implements,  utensils,  and  tools  for  agriculture,  exclusive  of  cutlasses  and 
forks.  ' 

31.  Iron,  galvanized. 

32.  Iron  for  roofing. 

33.  Lamps  and  lanterns,  not  exceeding  10  shillings  each  in  value. 

34.  Lime  of  all  kinds. 

35.  Locomotives,  railway  rolling  stock,  rails,  railway  ties,  and  all  materials 
and  appliances  for  railways  and  tramways. 

36.  Marble  or  alabaster,  in  the  rough  or  squared,  worked  or  carved,  for  build- 
ing purposes  or  monuments. 

37.  Paper  of  all  kinds  for  printing. 

38.  Paper  of  wood  or  straw  for  wrapping  and  packing,  including  surface-coated 
or  glazed. 

*  The  importation  of  books  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  copyrif^ht  laws. 
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39.  Photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

40.  Printers'  ink,  all  colors. 

41.  Printing  presses,  types,  rules,  spaces,  and  all  accessories  for  printing. 

42.  Proprietary  or  patent  medicines,  recommended  by  their  proprietors  as 
calculated  to  cure  disease  or  allevfate  pain  in  the  human  subject. 

43.  Quicksilver. 

44. '  Resin,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

45.  Sewing  machines,  and  all  parts  and  accessories  thereof. 

46.  Shipbuilding  materials  and  accessories  of  all  kinds,  when  used  in  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  or  repair  of  vessels  or  boats  of  any  kind,  except  rope  and 
cordage  of  all  kinds,  including  wire  rope,  and  subject  to  specific  regulations  to 
avoid  abuse  in  the  importation. 

47.  Shooks  and  staves. 

48.  Starch  of  Indian'  corn  or  maize. 

49.  Steam  and  power  engines,  and  machines,  machinery,  and  apparatus, 
whether  stationary  or  portable,  worked  by  power  or  by  hand,  for  agriculture, 
irrigation,  mining,  the  arts  and  industries  of  all  kinds,  and  all  necessary  parts 
and  appliances  for  the  erection  or  repair  thereof  or  the  communication  of  motive 
power  thereto. 

50.  Steam  boilers  and  steam  pipes. 

51.  Sugar,  refined. 

52.  Sulphur. 

53.  Tallow  and  animal  greases. 

54.  Tan  bark  of  all  kinds,  whole  or  ground. 

55.  Telegraph  wire;  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  electrical  apparatus  and 
appliances  of  all  kinds,  for  communication  or  illumination. 

56.  Trees,  plants,  vines,  and  seeds  and  grains  of  all  kinds,  for  propagation  or 
cultivation. 

57.  Varnish,  not  containing  spirits. 

58.  Wall  papers. 

59.  Watches  when  not  cased  in  gold  or  silver;  and  watch  movements,  un- 
cased. 

60.  Water  pipes  of  all  classes,  materials,  and  dimensions. 

61.  Wire  for  fences,  with  the  hooks,  staples,  nails,  and  the  like  appliances  for 
fastening  the  same. 

62.  Yeast  cake  and  baking  powders. 

63.  Zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  in  sheets ;  asbestos  and  tar  paper,  for  roofing. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named 
in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  imported  shall  be  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual  and 
proper  for  the  purpose. 
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Schedule  6. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  at  50  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty  designated  in  the 
customs  tari^now  in  force: 

1.  Bacon  and  bacon  hams. 

2.  Bread  and  biscuit. 

3.  Butter. 

4.  Cheese. 

5.  Lard  and  its  compounds. 

Lumber  of  pitch  pine,  in  rough  or  prepared  for  buildings,  to  be  reduced  to  9 
shillings  per  1,000  feet. 

Schedule  C. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  at  25  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty  designated  in  the 
customs  tariff  now  in  force: 

1.  Beef,  salted  or  pickled. 

2.  Corn  and  maize. 

3.  Corn  meal. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Petroleum  and  its  products,  crude  or  refined. 

6.  Pork,  salted  or  pickled. 

7.  Wheat. 

And  whereas,  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction,  given  the  assurance 
to  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  at 
Washington  that  this  action  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  granting 
remissions  and  alterations  of  duties  in  the  British  Colonies  above  mentioned,  is 
accepted  as  a  due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  section  3 
of  said  Act. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above  stated  modifications  of  the 
tariff*  laws  of  the  aforesaid  British  Colonies  to  be  made  public  for  the  information 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety- two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  -States  of 
America  the  one  hundredth  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.   HARRISON. 

By  the  President : 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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NICARAGUA. 

Commercial  Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  tke  Republic 

of  Nicaragua. 

Concluded  March  ii,  1892;  proclaimed  March  12,  1892. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 
1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  a* view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  declaring 
the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  America ; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nic- 
aragua at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that, 
in  reciprocity  for  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  America  free  of  all 
duty  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section  3  of  said  act,  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  will,  by  due  legal  enactment,  admit  free  of  all  duty  from  and  after 
April  15,  1892,  into  all  the  ports  of  entry  of  Nicaragua,  the  articles  or  merchan- 
dise named  in  the  following  schedule,  provided  that  the  same  be  the  product  or 
the  United  States : 

schedule 

of  articles  which  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  will  admit  free  of  all  kind  of  duty. 

1.  Animals,  live. 

2.  Barley,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  rice. 

3.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  for  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

4.  Live  plants  of  all  kinds. 

5.  Corn  meal. 

6.  Starch. 

7.  Beans,  potatoes,  and  all  other  vegetables,  fresh  or  dried. 

8.  Fruits,  fresh  or  dried. 

9.  Hay,  bran,  and  straw  for  forage. 

10.  Cotton-seed  oil  and  all  other  products  of  said  seed. 

11.  Tar,  resin,  and  turpentine. 

12.  Asphalt,  crude  or  manufactured  in  blocks. 
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13.  Quicksilver  for  mining  purposes- 

14.  Coal,  mineral  or  animal. 

15.  Fertilizers  for  land. 

16.  Lime  and  cement. 

17.  Wood  and  lumber,  in  the  rough,  or  prepared  for  building  purposes. 

18.  Houses  of  wood  or  iron.  * 

19.  Marble  in  the  rough,  or  dressed  for  fountains,  gravestones,  and  building 
purposes. 

20.  Tools  and  implements  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

21.  Wagons,  carts,  and  hand  carts. 

22.  Iron  and  steel,  in  rails  for  railroads  and  other  similar  uses,  and  structural 
iron  and  steel  for  bridges  and  building  purposes. 

23.  Wire,  for  fences,  with  or  without  barbs,  clamps,  posts,  clips,  and  other 
accessories,  of  wire  not  less  than  three  lines  in  diameter. 

24.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  for  agricultural  purposes,  arts,  and  trades,  and 
parts  of  such  machinery. 

25.  Motors  of  steam  or  animal  power. 

26.  Forges,  water  pumps  of  metal,  pump  hose,  sledge  hammers,  drills  for 
mining  purposes,  iron  piping  with  its  keys  and  faucets,  crucibles  for  melting 
metals,  iron  water  tanks,  and  lightning  rods. 

27.  Roofs  of  galvanized  iron,  gutters,  ridging,  clamps,  and  screws  for  the 
same. 

28.  Printing  materials. 

29.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter,  and  ruled  paper  for  printed 
music,  printing  paper  in  sheets  not  less  than  29  by  20  inches. 

30.  Geographical  maps  or  charts,  and  celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres  or 
globes. 

3 1 .  Surgical  and  mathematical  instruments. 

32.  Stones  and  fire  bricks  for  smeUing  furnaces. 

33.  Vessels  and  boats  of  all  kinds,  fitted  together  or  in  parts. 

34.  Gold  and  silver  in  bullion,  bars,  or  coin. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named  in 
the  foregoing  schedule  are  imported  shall  be  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual  and 
proper  for  the  purpose. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  further  stipulated  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declara- 
tions and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  the  product 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  impose  no  undue  restrictions  on  the 
importer  nor  additional  charges  on  the  articles  imported. 
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And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction,  given  assurance  to 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Nicaragua  at  Wash- 
ington that  this  action  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  in  granting  freedom  of 
duties  to  the  products  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  their  importation  into 
Nicaragua  is  accepted  as  a  due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Congress  as  set  forth 
in  section  3  of  said  act : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  tne 
United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above-stated  modifications  of  the 
tariff  laws  of  Nicaragua  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety- two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.  HARRISON. 

By  the  President: 

William  F.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 


HONDURAS. 

Commercial  Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Honduras. 

Concluded  April '29,  1892;   proclaimed  April  30,  1892. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 
1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  Honduras  the  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  de- 
claring the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon 
their  importation  into  the  United  States  of  America ; 

And  whereas  the  consul  general  of  Honduras  at  New  York  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that,  in  reciprocity  for  the  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  America  free  of  all  duty  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  sec- 
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tion  3  of  said  act,  the  Government  of  Honduras  will,  by  due  legal  enactment  as 
a  provisional  measure,  and  until  a  more  complete  arrangement  may  be  negotiated 
and  put  in  operation,  admit  free  of  all  duty  from  and  after  May  25,  1892,  into 
all  the  established  ports  of  entry  of  Honduras,  the  articles  or  merchandise  named 
in  the  following  schedule,  provided  that  the  same  be  the  product  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States  : 

SCHEDULF 

of  products  and  manufactures  from  the  United  States  which  the  Republic  of 
Honduras  will  admit  free  of  all  customs,  municipal  and  any  other  kind  of  duty. 

1.  Animals  for  breeding  purposes. 

2.  Corn,  rice,  barley,  and  rye. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Hay  and  straw  for  forage. 

5.  Fruits,  fresh. 

6.  Preparations  of  flour  in  biscuits,  crackers  not  sweetened,  macaroni,  ver-. 
micelli,  and  tallarin. 

7.  Coal,  mineral. 

8.  Roman  cement. 

9.  Hydraulic  lime. 

10.  Bricks,  fire  bricks,  and  crucibles  for  melting. 

1 1.  Marble,  dressed,  for  furniture,  statues,  fountains,  gravestones,  and  build- 
ing purposes. 

1 2.  Tar,  vegetable  and  mineral. 

i  3.   Guano  and  other  fertilizers,  natural  or  artificial. 

14.  Plows  and  all  other  agricultural  tools  and  implements. 

15.  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  sewing  machines,  and  separate  or  extra 
parts  for  the  same.  t 

16.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railroads. 

1 7.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  lines. 

18.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  lighting  by  electricity  and  gas. 

19.  Materials  of  all  kinds  for  the  construction  of  wharves. 

20.  Apparatus  for  distilling  liquors. 

21.  Wood  of  all  kinds  for  building,  in  trunks  or  pieces,  beams,  rafters,  planks, 
boards,  shingles,  or  flooring. 

22.  Wooden  staves,  heads,  and   hoops,   and  barrels  and  boxes  for  packing, 
mounted  or  in  pieces. 

23.  Houses  of  wood  or  iron,  complete  or  in  parts. 

24.  Wagons,. carts,  and  carriages  of  all  kinds. 
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25.  Barrels,  casks,  and  tanks  of  iron  for  water. 

26.  Tubes  of  iron  and  all  other  accessories  necessary  for  water  supply. 

27.  Wire,  barbed,  and  staples  for  fences. 

28.  Plates  of  iron  for  building  purposes. 

29.  Mineral  ores. 

30.  Kettles  of  iron  for  making  salt. 

31.  Sugar  boilers. 

32.  Molds  for  sugar. 

33.  Guys  for  mining  purposes. 

34.  Furnaces  and  instruments  for  assaying  metals. 

35.  Scientific  instruments. 

36.  Models  of  machinery  and  buildings. 

37.  Boats,  lighters,  tackle,  anchors,  chains,  girtlines,  sails,  and  all  other  arti- 
cles for  vessels,  to  be  used  in  the  ports,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  Republic. 

38.  Printing  materials,  including  presses,  type,  ink,  and  all  other  accessories. 

39.  Printed  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  maps, 
photographs,  printed  music,  and  paper  for  music. 

40.  Paper  for  printing  newspapers. 

41.  Quicksilver. 

42.  Lodestones. 

43.  Hops. 

44.  Sulphate  of  quinine. 

45.  Gold  and  silver  in  bars,  dust,  or  coin. 

46.  Samples  of  merchandise  the  duties  on  which  do  not  exceed  $1. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named  in 
the  foregoing  schedule  are  imported  shall  be  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual  and 
proper  for  the  purpose. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  further  stipulated  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declara- 
tions and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  the  product 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  impose  no  additional 
charges  on  the  importer  nor  undue  restrictions  on  the  articles  imported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction,  given  assurance  to 
the  consul  general  of  Honduras  at  New  York  that  this  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  in  granting  freedom  of  duties  to  the  products  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  of  America  on  their  importations  into  Honduras, 
and  in  stipulating  for  a  more  complete  reciprocity  arrangement,  is  accepted  as  a 
due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  said  act : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above  stated  modifications  of  the  tariff  laws 
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of  Honduras  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  30th  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.  HARRISON. 

By  the  President: 
James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State,  ^ 


GUATEMALA. 

Commercial  arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Guatemala. 

Concluded  December  30,  1891 ;  proclaimed  May  18,  1892. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  op  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1, 
1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala  the  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  declar- 
ing the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  America; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Guate- 
mala at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that, 
in  reciprocity  for  the  admission  into  the  .United  States  of  America  free  of  all 
duty  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section  3  of  said  act,  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  will,  by  due  legal  enactment  of  the  National  Congress  of  that  Repub- 
lic, admit,  free  of  all  duty,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  said  passage 
of  the  said  act  by  the  Congress  of  Guatemala,  into  all  the  established  ports  of 
entry  of  that  Republic,  the  articles  or  merchandise  named  in  the  following 
schedule,  provided  that  the  same  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Stfites: 
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SCHEDULE 

of  articles,  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to  be  admitted  into 
Guatemala  free  of  all  customs  duties,  and  of  any  national  or  municipal  dues,  and 
national  port  charges. 

1.  Live  animals. 

2.  Barley,  corn  or  maize,  and  rye. 

3.  Coin-meal. 

4.  Potatoes,  peas,  and  beans. 

5.  Fresh  vegetables. 

6.  Rice. 

7.  Hay  and  straw  for  forage. 

8.  Tar,  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  and  asphalt. 

9.  Cotton-seed  oil  and  other  products  of  said  seed 

10.  Quicksilver. 

1 1.  Mineral  coal. 

1 2.  Guano  and  other  fertilizers. 

13.  Lumber  and  timber,  in  the  rough  or  prepared  for  building  purposes. 

14.  Houses  6f  wood  or  iron,  complete  or  in  parts. 

15.  Fire-bricks,  lime,  cement,  shingles,  and  tiles  of  clay  or  glass  for  roofing, 
and  construction  of  buildings. 

16.  Marble  in  slabs,  columns,  cornices,  door  and  window  frames  and  foun- 
t^ns;  and  dressed  or  undressed  marble  for  buildings. 

1 7.  Piping  of  clay,  glazed  or  unglazed,  for  aqueducts  and  sewers. 

18.  Wire,  plain  or  barbed,  for  fences,  with  hooks  and  staples  for  same. 

19.  Printed  books,  bound  or  unbound;  printed  music;  maps,  charts,  and 
globes. 

20.  Materials  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railways. 

21.  Materials  for  electrical  illumination. 

22.  Materials  expressly  for  the  construction  of  wharves. 

23.  Anchors  and  hoisting  tackle. 

24.  Railings  of  cast  or  wrought  iron. 

25.  Balconies  of  cast  or  wrought  iron. 

26.  Window-blinds  of  wood  or  metal. 

27.  Iron  fire-places  or  stoves. 

28.  Machinery,  including  steam  machinery  for  agriculture  and  mining,  and 
separate  parts  of  the  same. 

29.  Gold  and  silver,  in  bullion,  dust,  or  coin. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles  named 
in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  imported  shall  enter  free  of  duty  if  they  are  usual 
and  proper  for  the  purpose. 
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And  whereas  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has  further  stipulated  that  the 
laws  and  regulations,  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  the 
declarations  and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the  foregoing  schedule  are  the 
product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  impose  no  undue 
restrictions  on  the  importer  and  no  additional  charges  on  the  articles  imported; 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction,  given  assurance  to 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala  at  Wash- 
ington that  this  action  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  in  granting  freedom  of 
duties  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
their  importation  into  Guatemala,  is  accepted  as  a  due  reciprocity  for  the 
action  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  said  act ; 

And  whereas  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  city  of  Guatemala  has  been  advised  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  of" 
the  passage  on  April  30,  1892,  of  an  act  by  the  National  Congress  of  that 
Republic  approving  the  commercial  arrangements  concluded  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  two  Republics,  and  of  the  issue  of  a  decree  admitting,  on  and 
after  the  30th  day  of  May,  1892,  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  above  schedule, 
being  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  into  the 
ports  of  Guatemala  free  of  all  duties  whatsoever ; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above  stated  modifications  of  the 
tariff  laws  of  Guatemala  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  i8th  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  or 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.   HARRISON. 

By  the  President : 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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List    of  Articles  Affected    by   Reciprocity  Arrangements. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  grown  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
that  are  favorably  affected  by  the  reciprocity  arrangements.  Upon  many  of 
them  the  duties  have  been  removed,  upon  others  the  duty  has  been  reduced. 

[Where  the  term  ''cotton  or  partly"  is  used  it  signifies  at  least  half  cotton.  Articles  mentioned  in  this 
list  as  of  rubber  are  to  be  undetstood  as  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber.  Hoots  and  shoes  of  all 
kinds  are  to  be  understood  as  made  wholly  or  partly  of  leather  except  those  of  rubber.] 


Abaca  or  manila  hemp. 
Acacia  wood. 
Acetal. 

Acetate  of  alumina. 
Acetate  of  amyl. 
Acetate  of  ammonia. 
Acetate  of  bismuth. 
Acetate  of  copper. 
Acetate  of  iron. 
Acetate  of  lead. 
Acetate  of  lime. 
Acetate  of  lithia. 
Acetate  of  mercur)'. 
Acetate  of  potassium. 
Acetate  of  sodium. 
Acetate  of  zinc. 
Acetone. 
Acids: 

Acetic. 

Arsenic. 

Arsenia. 

Benzoic. 

Boracic. 

Bromic. 

Carbolic. 

Citric. 

Gallic. 

Hydrobromic. 

Hydrochloric. 

Hydrofluoric. 

Lactic. 

Malic. 

Muriatic. 

Nitric. 

Nitrous. 

Oxalic. 

Phenic. 

Phosphoric. 

Prussic. 

Pyroligneous. 

Salicylic. 

Succinic. 

Sulphuric. 


Acids — Continued. 
Sulphurous. 
Tannic. 
Tartaric. 
Valerianic* 

Aconite. 

Aconitine  and  its  salts. 

Adzes. 

Adze  handles. 

Agate  ware. 

Agricultural  implements. 

Agricultural  machiner>'. 

Agricultural  tools. 

Air  pumps. 

Alabaster. 

Alabaster  manufactures. 

Alarm  clocks. 

Alarm  gauges. 

Alcohometers. 

Alembics. 

Alewives. 

Alimentar}'  substances, 

Alizarine. 

Alkalimetcrs. 

Alkaloids  and  their  salts, 
when  used  in  medicine. 

Alloys  of  copper  and  com- 
mon metal,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Almanacs. 

Almonds. 

Aloes. 

Aloine. 

Althea. 

Ambulances. 

Ammonia  and  its  salts,  used 
in  medicine. 

Ammoniac,  gum. 

Ampoules. 

Anacahuita. 

Anchors. 

Anchovies. 

Anchusine. 


Andirons. 

Anemometers. 

Angelica  root. 

Aniline  colors  and  dyes. 

Annotto. 

Annunciators. 

Anodynes. 

Anthracite. 

Antimonyand  its  salts,  used 
in  medicine. 

Antipirine. 

Anvils. 

Aprons,  cotton,  rubber,  or 
leather. 

Apparatus,  scientific. 

Apples. 

Apple  butter. 

Apples,  canned  or  dried. 

Apricots. 

Areometers. 

Arms,  side  and  fire. 

Armor  plates. 

Arm  chairs. 

Arnica,  and  preparations 
of. 

Arsenates,  used  in  medi- 
cine, paints,  or  dyes. 

Arsenic  and  salts  of,  used 
in  medicine,  paints,  or 
dyes. 

Artificial  leather. 

Artificial  stone. 

Aseptol. 

Assafetida. 

Ash  wood. 

Asparagus. 

Asphalt. 

Aspic. 

Astronomical   instruments. 

Atlases. 

Atomizers. 

Atropine. 

Attar  of  roses. 


*  When  used  in  dyes,  medicines,  paints,  or  perfumery. 
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Augers. 

Aurein. 

Automatic  brakes. 

Awls. 

Awnings. 

Axes. 

Axles,  car,  wagon,  machin- 
ery or  carriage. 

Azimuths. 

Azuline. 

Babbitt's  metal. 

Bacon. 

Back  straps. 

Bags,  cotton,  or  partly 
leather  or  rubber. 

Bagatelle  boards. 

Bagging. 

Baize,  partly  cotton. 

Balances. 

Balconies,  wood  or  iron. 

Baling. 

Balls,  iron,  braf^s,  lead,  cop- 
per, or  other  common 
metal,  glass,  or  porcelain. 

Balls,  rubber  or  leather. 

Balmorals  (shoes). 

Balsams. 

Balusters. 

Bamboo. 

Bananas. 

Bands  for  machinery  and 
other  uses,  of  leather, 
rubber,  or  cotton. 

Barbed  wire,  iron  or  steel. 

Bars,  iron, -steel,  lead,  cop- 
per, zinc,  or  other  com- 
mon metal. 

Barege,  partly  cotton. 

Barks,  medicinal,  tan,  or 
dye. 

Barley  and  barley  meal. 

Barometers. 

Baroscopes. 

Barouches. 

Barrels,  wooden,  and  parts. 

Barilla. 

Barrows. 

Baryta  salts  used  in  nriedi- 
cine. 

Basins,  iron,  steel,  copper, 
and  its  alloys,  porcelain, 
or  earthen. 

Baskets,  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
rattan,  ozier,  wood,  and 
like  material. 

Bath  tubs,  metallic,  porce- 
lain, stone,  or  earthen. 

Batiste,  cotton,  or  part  cot- 
ton. 


Battens. 

Batteries,  electric  or  gal- 
vanic. 

Bayonets. 

Beads,  steel,  copper,  and 
its  alloys,  glass,  and  por- 
celain. 

Beams,  wood,  steel,  or  iron. 

Beans,  fresh,  dry,  or  pre- 
served. 

Bedsteads,  wood  or  metal. 

Bed  covers,  rotton  or  partly. 

Beechwood, 

Beef,  fresh  or  pickled. 

Beets. 

Beetles. 

Bells,  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
of  all  materials  except 
silver  and  gold. 

Belladonna. 

Bell  metal. 

Bellows,  all  kinds. 

Belts,  cotton,  leather,  or 
rubber. 

Belting  for  machinery, 
leather,  rubber,  or  cot- 
ton. 

Benchshears. 

Benzine. 

Benzoates. 

Benzoine. 

Benzol. 

Bergamot. 

Berries. 

Betel. 

Bevels. 

Bibs. 

Bibles. 

Bicarbonates  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

Bichlorates  and  bichlorides. 

Bichromates  used  in  dyes. 

Bicycles  and  parts. 

Bidets. 

Billiard  tables  and  cues. 

Binders. 

Bindings,  book,'  leather, 
wood,  or  cotton  cloth. 

Birch,  and  manufactures  of. 

Bird  cages,  wood,  wire,  or 
other  metal. 

Biscuits. 

Bismuth  and  its  salts. 

Bistouries. 

Bisulphates. 

Bisulphides. 

Bitartrates. 

Bits,  bridle. 

Bits,  brace. 


Bitters,  medicinal. 

Bitumen. 

Blacking. 

Blackboards, 

Black  pudding. 

Blades  for  instruments, 
tools,  knives,  etc. 

Blankets,  cotton  or  part  cot- 
ton. 

Blende. 

Blocks  (tackle),  hatters*. 

Blooms,  iron  or  steel. 

Blowpipes. 

Blubber. 

Blue,  dyes  or  paints. 

Blueing. 

Boards. 

Boats,  wood  or  metal. 

Bobbins  and  reels. 

Bodkins. 

Bodies,  wagon  and  carriage. 

Boilers  and  kettles. 

Bolts,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys. 

Bombazine,  partly  cotton. 

Bones. 

Bonnets,  cotton  or  part  cot- 
ton. 

Books,  printed  or  blank, 
bound  or  unbound. 

Boots,  all  kinds,  leather  or 
|)artly  and  rubber. 

Borates. 

Borax. 

Bosoms,  shirt,  cotton  or 
partly  cotton, 

Bottles. 

Bottle  stands,  wood  or 
metal. 

Bottoms,  chair,  boiler. 

Bougies. 

Bowls,  glass,  tin,  iron,  steel, 
copper  and  its  alloys, 
wood,  zinc,  porcelain  or 
earthen. 

Boxes,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  alloys,  tin,  wood,  or 
zinc,  all  sizes. 

Boxwood  and  its  manufac- 
tures. 

Bracelets,  copper  and  alloys 
and  other  common  metal. 

Braces,  carpenters'. 

Brackets. 

Brads. 

Braids,  cotton  or  partly. 

Brakes,  all  kinds. 

Bran. 

Brasiers. 
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Brass,  and  all  manufactures 
of. 

Brazil  wood. 

Brazing. 

Bread. 

Bread  stuffs. 

Brakes  (carriages). 

Bream. 

Breast  chains  and  straps. 

Breeching,  leather. 

Bricks,  all  kinds. 

Bridges,  iron,  steel,  or 
wood. 

Bridles. 

Bristles,  shoemakers'. 

Britannia  metal  and  ware. 

Brittany  cloth,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Broches. 

Brocoli. 

Brogans. 

Bromates,  medicinal. 

Bromides,  medicinal. 

Bromoform. 

Bronze,  and  manufactures 
of.  • 

Brooms. 

Broom  corn. 

Broughams. 

Brown,  paints  or  dyes. 

Brushes,  all  kinds,  made  of 
vegetable  fiber. 

Buchu. 

Buckets,  wood  or  metal. 

Buckles,  common  metal, 
plain  or  covered. 

Buckram,  cotton  or  partly. 

Buckskin,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Buckwheat  and  flour. 

Buffalo,  skin  or  leather,  and 
manufactures  of. 

Buffers. 

Buggies. 

Bugle  trimmings. 

Biings,  wooden. 

Bureaus. 

Burettes. 

Burial  cases, wood  or  metal. 

Burins. 

Burlaps. 

Burners,  lamp. 

Burnishers. 

Buskins,  leather  or  partly. 

Busts,  bronze,  iron,  alabas- 
ter, marble,  or  jasper,  etc. 

Butchers'  tools. 

Butts. 

Butter  and  imitation. 


Butter  of  antimony. 

Butter  of  cacao. 

Buttons,  iron,  steel,  copper, 
and  its  alloys,  other  com- 
mon metal,  glass,  porce- 
lain, and  wood. 

Cabs  and  cabriolets. 

Cabbages. 

Cabinets. 

Cables,  iron,  steel,  or  vege- 
table fiber. 

Caffein  and  guaranin. 

Cages,  wood  or  wire. 

Cakes. 

Calaguala. 

Calamine. 

Calamus. 

Caldrons. 

Caleches. 

Ca1er\dars. 

Calenders. 

Calfskin  and  manufactures 
of. 

Calicoes. 

Calis^ya  and  preparations 
of. 

Calking  irons. 

Callipers. 

Calomel. 

Caloric  engines. 

Calorimeters. 

Cams. 

Cambrics,  cotton  or  partly. 

Camel ot,  cotton  or  partly. 

Cameras. 

Camomile. 

Camlet,  cotton  or  partly. 

Campeachy  wood. 

Camphor. 

Canchalagua. 

'Cans,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  tin,  zinc, 
and  wood. 

Canar}'  seed. 

Candelabra. 

Candied  fruits. 

Candles,  tallow  or  stearin. 

Candlesticks,  guards,  and 
snuffers. 

Cane  and  manufactures  of. 

Canes,  walking. 

Cane  knives.   • 

Canisters,  copper  and  its 
alloys,  tin,  or  zinc. 

Canned  goods. 

Cannon. 

Canoes. 

Cantaloupes. 

Cantharides. 


Cantharidine. 

Canvas,  cotton  or  partly. 

Caoutchouc. 

Caps,    cotton    or    partly, 

leather  or  rubber,  straw 

or  palm. 
Capers. 
Capstans. 
Capsules,  for  bottles,  and 

medicinal. 
Cars,    railroad   and   street, 

and  parts. 
Caramel. 
Caraway. 
Carbonizers. 
Carboys. 
Card  cases,  common  metal, 

leather,  or  rubber, wholly. 
Cards,  hand  or  machine. 
Cardamon. 
Cardboard. 
Carding  machine. 
Carmine. 
Carpenters'  tools. 
Carpets,  cotton  or  partly. 
Carriages,  all  kinds. 
Carriage  bodies. 
Carrots. 
Carthamus. 
Carts,  and  parts. 
Cartridge  shells,  metallic. 
Cartridge  boxes,  leather  or 

skin. 
Carved    work ,    common 

metal,  stone,  or  wood. 
Carvers. 
Cases,    packing,    printing, 

etc. 
Casks,  wood. 
Caskets,  burial. 
Casters,  furniture  or  cruet. 
Cast  iron  and  manufacture^ 

of. 
Castings,  iron  or  steel,  cop- 
per, and  its  alloys,  zinc, 

or  other  common  metal. 
Castoreum. 
Castor  oil. 
Catches,  door,  etc. 
Catechu. 
Catheters. 
Catsup. 
Cattle,  live. 
Cauliflowers. 
Cavessons. 
Caviar. 
Cedar. 
Celery. 
Cement. 
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Ceramic  products, crockery, 
and  porcelain. 

Cerulin. 

Ceruse. 

Chagrin,  leather. 

Chains,  all  sizes,  iron  or 
steel,  copper  and  its  al- 
lo3'S,  or  other  common 
metal. 

Chairs,  all  kinds,  wood  or 
metal. 

Chaises. 

Chalk. 

Chamber  pots. 

Chamois  leather. 

Chandeliers,  copper  and  al- 
loys, iron  or  steel,  glass, 
or  common  metal. 

Charts. 

Chasing  tools. 

Cheese. 

Chemical  products  for  me- 
dicinal, perfumers',  paint- 
ers', and  dyers*  uses. 

Chenille,  cotton  or  partly. 

Cherries,  fresh,  dried,  pre- 
served, or  canned. 

Cherry  wood  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Chessboards. 

Chestnuts  and  wood. 

Chests,  wood  or  metal. 

Chick  peas. 

Chickory. 

Chickens. 

Chimneys,  lamp,  locomo- 
tive, stove,  etc. 

Chimney  sweepers,  iron  or 
steel. 

Chinaware. 

Chintz. 

Chisels. 

Chloral. 

Chlorates. 

Chlorides. 

Chloroform. 

Chocolate-pots,  common 
metal  or  porcelain. 

Chromates,  medicinal  or 
dye. 

Chrome  paints  and  colors. 

Chronometers. 

Chucks. 

Churns. 

Cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
metal,  rubber,  or  leather. 

Cinchona. 

Cinchonine. 

Cinnabar. 

Citrates. 


Citron. 

Clams,  fresh, salt, or  canned. 

Clamps. 

Clarences,  all  kinds. 

Clasps,     metallic,     except 

gold  and  silver. 
Clay,  and  manufactures  of. 
Cleats. 
Cleavers. 
Clevises. 

Cloaks,  cotton  or  partly. 
Clocks,  all  kinds  and  parts 

of. 
Closets,  water  or  earth. 
Cloths,   cotton,  or  at  least 

half  cotton. 
Clothespins. 
Clothing,  cotton. 
Cloves. 

Coaches  and  parts. 
Coal,  anthracite  and   bitu- 
minous. 
Coal  dust  pressed  in  cakes. 
Cobalt,  salts  of,  medicinal 

or  paints. 
Cocaine. 
Cochineal. 

Cocks,  wood  or  metal. 
Codeim. 
Codfish,  dry,  salt,  pickled, 

and  parts  of. 
Coffee  mills. 
Coflfee  pots. 
Coffee  roasters. 
Coffee  machinery. 
Coffins,  wood  or  metal. 
Coin,  gold  or  silver. 
Coke. 

Collanders. 
Cold  chisels. 
Collars,  men  or  women,  cot-* 

ton  or  partly. 
Collars,  animal,  leather  or 

metal. 
Collyria. 
Colocynth. 
Colophony. 

Colors  (paints  or  dyes). 
Columns,    iron,    steel,    or 

wood. 
Combs,     common     metal, 

wood,  or  rubber. 
Comfits,  medicinal. 
Comforters,     cotton     or 

partly. 
Commodes. 
Commutators,  electric. 
Compasses,     artisans'     or 

mariners'. 
Composing  sticks. 


Concrete. 

Condensers  (steam). 

Conformators. 

Consols. 

Converters  (steel). 

Cooking  utensils. 

Coolers. 

Coopers'  tools. 

Cooperage,  wooden. 

Copaiba. 

Copal  varnish. 

Copper,  its  alloys  and  man- 
ufactures of. 

Copperas. 

Copying  presses. 

Cord,  all  sorts  except  silk. 

Cordage,  all  sorts. 

Cordovan  leather 

Corduroy. 

Corkscrews. 

Corn  and  meal. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Corrugated  iron. 

Corrugating  machinery. 

Corsets,  cotton  or  partly. 

Cosmetics. 

Cots,  wood  or  metal. 

Cottolene. 

Cotton,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Cotton  gins. 

Cotton  machinery. 

Cotton-seed  cake. 

Cotton-seed  oil. 

Cotton  waste. 

Coulters. 

Couches. 

Counterpanes,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Coup6s. 

Couplings,  railway. 

Court  plaster. 

Covers,  dish,  bed,  table, 
carriage,  furniture,  etc. 

Coverlets,  cotton  or  partly. 

Cows. 

Cow  bells. 

Cowhides. 

Crabs  (machines). 

Crabs,  fresh,  salt, or  canned. 

Crackers. 

Cradles,  wood  or  metal. 

Cramp-irons. 

Cranberries. 

Cranes. 

Cranks. 

Crape,  cotton  or  partlj-. 

Cravats,  cotton  or  partly. 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Creosote. 
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Cretonne,  cotton  or  partly. 

Cribs,  wood  or  metal. 

Crimping  irons. 

Cringles. 

Crinoline. 

Cristol?e. 

Crockery,  fine. 

Crochet  work,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Crosses  of  copper  and  its 
alloys,  common  metal  and 
wood. 

Crossbelts. 

Cross-cut  saws. 

Cross-ties. 

Crucibles. 

Crucifixes,  common  metal, 
wood,  or  porcelain. 

Cruets,  glass  or  porcelain. 

Cruppers. 

Crushers  (ore). 

Crowbars. 

Crystal  and  ware. 

Cubebs. 

Cudbear. 

Cuffs,  cotton  or  partly. 

Cultivators. 

Cumin. 

Cups,  glass,  porcelain,  or 
common  metal. 

Cupboards,  wooden. 

Cupels. 

Cupping  glasses. 

Curb  chains. 

Curcumine. 

Curling  irons. 

Currants. 

Curry  combs. 

Curtains,  cotton  or  partly, 
or  wood. 

Cushions,  cotton  or  partly, 
leather  or  rubber. 

Cuspidores. 

Cutlery,  iron  or  steel. 

Cyanides,  iron  or  other 
bases,  medicinal. 

Cylinders,  machinery. 

C3'mbals,  copper  and  al- 
loys. 

Cypress  wood  and  manu- 
factures. 

Daggers. 

Damask,  cotton  or  partly. 

Damsons,  fresh,  preserved, 
or  canned. 

Dates. 

Datura,  medicinal. 

Deals. 

Decanters. 

Bull.  50 27 


Deer  skins  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Demijohns. 

Dental  apparatus  and  tools. 

Dentifrices. 

Depilatories. 

Derricks. 

Desks. 

Deviled  meats. 

Dials,  watch  or  clock. 

Diamonds,  glaziers'. 

Diaper,  cotton  or  partly. 

Diaplama  (plaster). 

Diaquilon  (plaster). 

Diaries. 

Dice,  wooden. 

Dictionaries. 

Dies  and  plates,  all  kinds. 

Digitaline. 

Digitalis. 

Dilators,  surgeons. 

Dining  tables. 

Dinner  services. 

Dioramas. 

Dippers,  tin  or  common 
metal. 

Discs. 

Dishes,  table,  kitchen,  por- 

>  celain,  crockery,  or  com- 
mon metal. 

Disinfectants. 

Distilling  apparatus. 

Ditching  machinery  and 
tools. 

Dividers. 

Dividing  engines. 

Diving  bells  and  apparatus. 

Dog  carts. 

Dolls,  wood,  porcelain,  or 
rubber. 

Dolomite. 

Donkey  engines. 

Doors,  wood  or  common 
metal,  all  kinds. 

Door  bells. 

Door  bolts. 

Door  chains. 

Door  frames. 

Door  knobs. 

Door  latches. 

Door  locks. 

Door  mats. 

Door  plates,  porcelain  or 
common  metal. 

Door  springs. 

Dowels. 

Drag  nets. 

Drag  saws. 

Drain  pipe,  iron  or  clay. 


Drawers,  chest  or  table. 
Drawers,  cotton  or  partly. 
Drawing  knives. 
Drawing  plates. 
Drawing  instruments. 
Drays  and  parts. 
Dredges  and  parts. 
Dredging  machiner>'. 
Dregs,  oil. 
Dress     goods,     cotton    or 

partly. 
Dried  fruit. 
Driers,  painters. 
Drills,  cotton  or  partly. 
Drills  (tools). 
Drills  (seed  sowing). 
Drinking    cups,    glass    or 

common  metal. 
Drive  wells. 
Drivers,  coopers. 
Drugs,  medicinal. 
Dubbers,  artists. 
Duck,  cotton  or  partly. 
Dulcamara. 
Dumb  bells. 
Dumb  waiters. 
Dummy  cars. 
Dump      cars,     carts,     and 

scows. 
Dung. 
Dusters. 
Dutch  tiles. 
Dyes,  all  kinds. 
Dyers'  implements. 
Dynamos. 
Dynamometers. 
Earths,  for  paints,  crockery 

or  porcelain,  refractory. 
Earthenware,  all  kinds. 
Ebony    and    manufactures 

of. 
Edge  tools. 

Edgings,  cotton  or  partly. 
Eduction  pipes. 
Eduction  valves. 
Eels,  fresh,  salt,  or  canned. 
Effigies,    common      metal, 

plaster,       porcelain,     or 

wood. 
Eggs. 
Elain. 

Elastic  bands. 
Elastic     cloth,     cotton     or 

partly. 
Elaterine. 
Elbows    for  tubes,   pipes, 

buildings,  and  vessels. 
Electric  apparatus. 
Electric  machinery. 
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Electric  motors. 

Electro-magnetic  appara- 
tus. 

Electuaries. 

Elemi  gum. 

Elevators. 

Elixirs,  medicinal  or  toilet. 

Elm,  and  manufactures  of. 

Embossed  leather. 

Embroideries,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Emery. 

Emery  cloth  and  paper. 

Emetics. 

Emollients. 

Emulsions,  medicinal. 

Enameled  iron  or  steel 
ware. 

Enameled  leather. 

Encaustic  bricks  and  tiles. 

Engines,  all  kinds. 

Engravers'  tools. 

Envelopes,  paper. 

Epsom  salts. 

Erasers,  rubber. 

Ergot. 

Ergotine. 

Essences,  medicinal  or  toi- 
let. 

Essential  oils. 

£tag^res. 

Etching  instruments. 

Ethers,  medicinal. 

Ethyl. 

Eudiometors. 

Euphorbium. 

Evaporating  apparatus. 

Exhaust  pipes  and  valves. 

Expansion  engines. 

Express  wagons. 

Extracts,  solid  or  liquid, 
medicinal,  dye,  or  tan- 
ning. 

Eyes  and  eyelets,  iron,  steel, 
or  common  metal. 

Eyeglasses. 

Eyes,  artificial,  glass  or 
porcelain. 

Fabrics,  cotton  or  partly, 
rubber  or  partly. 

False  teeth,  sets  of,  rubber 
or  partly. 

Fans,  cotton  or  partly, palm. 

Fans,  agricultural  or  me- 
chanical. 

Fanning  mills. 

Farina. 

Farm  machinery,  imple- 
ments, and  tools. 


Farriers*  tools. 

Fastenings,  door,  sash, 
blinds  of  iron  or  common 
metal. 

Faucets,  iron  or  steel,  cop- 
per and  alloys  of,  and 
other  common  metal , 
porcelain  or  wood. 

Feed  for  cattle. 

Feldspar. 

Felloes. 

Felt,  cotton  or  partly. 

Fencing  foils. 

Fencing,  iion,  steel,  or 
wood. 

Fencing  wire,  plain  or 
barbed,  galvanized  or 
not. 

Fenders,  wire  or  sheet 
metal. 

Fennel. 

Ferrules,  iron  or  steel,  cop- 
per and  its  alloys,  or  other 
common  metal. 

Fertilizers. 

Figs,  fresh  or  dried. 

Figures,  common  metal, 
marble,  alabaster,  porce- 
lain, glass,  wood. 

Filberts. 

Fil^s. 

Filters,  iron,  steel,  stone, 
earthen,  or  porcelain. 

Fir  wood,  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Fire  bars. 

Fire  brick. 

Fire  clay. 

Fire  engines. 

Fire  escapes. 

Fire  irons. 

Fire  screens,  common 
metal. 

Fire  shovels.         * 

Firewood. 

Firkins. 

Fish,  fresh,  dry,  salt, 
smoked,  pickled,  pre- 
served, canned,  and  in  oil. 

Fish  plates,  railway. 

Fishhooks. 

Fish  rods,  nets,  and  lines. 

Fish  necks,  spawn,  roes, 
sounds,  and  tongues. 

Flagstones. 

Flannel,  cotton  or  partly. 

Flasks,  glass,  porcelain,  or 
common  metal. 


Flax,  in  cordage. 

Flax  machinery. 

Fleams. 

Fleawort. 

Flint. 

Flooring. 

Flooring  tiles. 

Flower  pots,  earthen  or 
porcelain. 

Flowers,  medicinal,  dyeing, 
or  perfume. 

Flour,  wheat  and  other 
cereal. 

Flues. 

Flue  brushes. 

Fluor  spar. 

Flutes. 

Flywheels. 

Foil,  lead,  brass,  or  tin. 

Foils,  fencing. 

Forage. 

Forceps. 

Forges,  all  kinds. 

Forks,  table  or  agricultural. 

Forms,  printers'. 

Foundry  tools  and  appara- 
tus. 

Fountains,  soda. 

Fountains,  drinking. 

Fowls. 

Fowling  pieces. 

Frames,  wood,  for  houses, 
doors  or  windows,  mir- 
rors or  pictures,  embroid- 
ery, machine. 

Freezers. 

Fringes,  cotton  or  partly. 

Frog  plates. 

Fruits,    all    kinds,    fresh, 

.  green,  dried,  preserved, 
canned,  and  pickled. 

Fruit  evaporators. 

Fruit  baskets,  dishes,  and 
boxes. 

Frying  pans. 

Fulling  mills. 

Funnels,  common  metal, 
glass,  porcelain,  or  rub- 
ber. 

Furnaces,  all  kinds,  and 
fixtures. 

Furniture,  all  kinds,  and 
marble  for  same. 

Fuscine. 

Fustic. 

Fustine. 

Gaiters,  leather  or  partly. 

Galbanum. 

Galipot. 
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Galleys,  printers'. 

Galvanic  batteries. 

Galvanized  iron  and  wire. 

Galvanometers. 

Gamboge. 

Game  bags,  leather  or  rub« 
ber. 

Garance. 

Garden  tools  and  utensils. 

Garden  seed. 

Garden  products. 

Garlic. 

Garters,  cotton  or  partly. 

Gas  apparatus  and  machin- 
ery. 

Gas  fixtures. 

Gas  meters. 

Gasometers. 

Gas  pipe. 

Gas  fitters*  tools. 

Gasoline. 

Gates,  wood  or  metal. 

Gauges  (tools),  measures. 

Gauze,  cotton  or  partly. 

Gears,  carriage  or  wagon. 

Gearing,  machinery. 

Generators,  steam,  gas,  or 
electric. 

Gentian. 

Ghirkins. 

Gigs. 

Gilders'  tools. 

Gimlets. 

Gins,  cotton  and  other. 

Ginghams,  cotton  or  partly. 

Ginseng. 

Girders,  steel, wood, or  iron. 

Girths,  cotton  or  partly,  and 
leather.^ 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of, 
all  kinds. 

Glaziers'  tools  and  dia- 
monds. 

Globes,  wood,  glass,  stone, 
or  common  metal. 

Globules,  medicinal. 

Gloves,  cotton  or  partly, 
leather  or  skin. 

Goats, 

Goblets. 

Gold  coin  or  watches. 

Gongs,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  or  com- 
mon metal. 

Gooseberries. 

Gouges. 

Gourds. 

Governors,  engine. 

Gowns,  cotton  or  partly. 


Grain,  and  flour  of. 

Granite. 

Grapes,  fresh  or  preserved. 

Grape  mills  and  presses. 

Graphometers. 

Grappling  irons. 

Grass,  forage  or  manufac- 
tured. 

Grates,  all  kinds. 

Graters. 

Grating,  wood  or  metal. 

Gravers'  tools. 

Grease. 

Greens,  paints,  colors,  or 
dyes. 

Griddles. 

Gridirons. 

Grinding  machines. 

Gristmills. 

Grits. 

Grocers'  utensils. 

Groovers. 

Grooving  planes. 

Ground  bone. 

Grubbers. 

Guaiacum  gum. 

Guano. 

Gum,  medicinal,  dyes  or 
perfume. 

Gum  elastic,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Gums. 

Gutta-percha,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Gypsum. 

Hackles,  flax  or  hemp. 

Haddock,  fresh,  dried,  or 
salt. 

Hairbrushes. 

Hair  dyes. 

Hairpins. 

Hair  oil. 

Hake,  fresh,  dried,  or  salt. 

Halibut,  fresh,  dried, or  salt. 

Halters,  leather  or  partly. 

Halter  chains. 

Hams. 

Hames. 

Hammers,hand  or  machine. 

Hammocks,  grass,  cotton 
or  partly. 

Hand  bags,  leather  or  partly; 
cotton  or  partly. 

Hand  cars. 

Hand  carts. 

Hand  lathes. 

Hand  organs. 

Hand  presses. 

Hand  saws. 


Handspikes. 

Hand  vises. 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Handles,  for  knives,  canes, 
umbrellas,  tools,  and 
implements. 

Hardware. 

Harness,  all  kinds. 

Harpoons. 

Harrows. 

Harvesters. 

Hats, cotton  or  partly;  straw, 
palm,  leather  or  partly; 
rubber  or  partly. 

Hat  brims,  straw. 

Hat  boxes,  leather,  wood, 
or  paper. 

Hatchets. 

Hatching  machines. 

Hatters'  blocks  and  tools. 

Hawsers. 

Hay. 

Heads,  cooperage. 

Headstalls. 

Heating  apparatus. 

Hectographs. 

Hedging  tools. 

Heliographs. 

Hellebore. 

Hemacite. 

Hematite. 

Hemlock,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Hemp,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Hemp  seed. 

Hens. 

Herbs,  medicinal,  dye,  or 
perfume. 

Herring,  fresh,  dried,  salt, 
smoked,  pickled. 

Hessians,  cotton  or  partly. 

Hickory  wood,  and  manu- 
factures. 

Hide  scrapings  for  manure. 

Hides,  tanned  or  dressed. 

Hinges,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  and  com- 
mon metal. 

Hoes. 

Hogsheads  and  shook s. 

Hoisting  machines  and  ap- 
paratus. 

Hollands,  cotton  or  partly. 

Hollow  ware,  iron,  steel, 
copper,  and  glass,  porce- 
lain, or  wood  alloys,  other 
common  metal. 
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Holly,  and  manufactures  of. 

Holsters. 

Hominy. 

Hones. 

Hooks,  all  kinds,  iron  or 
steel,  copper  and  alloys, 
other  common  metal. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  common 
metal. 

Hook  nails. 

Hoops,  wood  or  metal. 

Horses. 

Horse  brushes. 

Horse  cars, 

Horse  collars. 

Horse  leather. 

Horse  powers. 

Horse  shoes  and  nails. 

Horses,  rocking,  wood. 

Hose,  stocking,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Hose,  rubber,  cotton,  or 
leather. 

Houses,  Wood,  in  parts. 

Howels. 

Hubs,  wood  or  metal. 

Hulling  machines. 

Hung  beef. 

Hunting  bags,  leather  or 
partly. 

Hunting  boots. 

Hunting  knives. 

Huskers. 

Hydrants. 

Hydraulic  apparatus  and 
machinery,  all  kinds. 

Hydrochlorates,  medicinal. 

Hydrometers. 

Hydrostats. 

Hydrosul  phates,  medicinal . 

Hygrometers. 

Hypophosphates  and  hypo- 
phosphites. 

Hyposulphites,  medicinal. 

Ice. 

Ice  tools. 

Images,  common  metal, 
wood,  porcelain,  or  stone. 

Implements,  agricultural, 
garden,  and  others. 

Imposing  stones. 

Imposing  tables. 

Incense. 

Incubators. 

India  rubber,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Indian  corn  or  meal. 

Indian  hemp. 

India  ink. 


Indicators  for  machinery  or 
street  cars. 

Indigo. 

Ingots,  copper. 

Ingot  steel. 

Injectors,  machiner}'. 

Ink,  all  kinds. 

Inkstands. 

Insertions,  cotton  or  parti}'. 

Insoles,  leather  or  partly. 

Instruments,  agricultural, 
artisans',  dental,  mathe- 
matical, optical,  surgical, 
scientific  in  general. 

Insulators,  glass,  wood, 
rubber,  or  porcelain. 

Invalid  chairs. 

Iodides,  medicinal. 

Iodine  and  its  salts. 

Iodoform. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Irish' cloth,  cotton  or  partly. 

Iron,  cast  or  wrought,  and 
manufactures  of. 

Iron  bands,  hoops,  straps, 
bars,  blooms,  bolts, 
bridges,  castings,  chests, 
clasps,  filings,  mills,  pig, 
pins,  plates,  plugs,  pots, 
rods,  rollers,  roofing, 
safes,  sheets,  tubing, 
ware,  wire,  work,  and  all 
manufactures  of. 

Iron  machinery. 

Iron,  railway. 

Iron  shavings  or  borings. 

Tacks,  hoisting. 

[ack  planes. 

[ackscrews. 

faconet,  cotton  or  partly. 

}alap. 

Jalapine. 

Jams,  fruit. 

Japan, 
apan  earth. 
Japanned  leather. 
Japanned  ware,  common 

metal. 
Jars,   glass,    porcelain,    or 

earthen. 
Jasper,  and    manufactures 
of. 

Jeans,  cotton  or  partly, 
ellies. 
Jennies,  spinning. 
Jewelry,  copper  and  its  al- 
loys, nickel  or  common 
metal,  rubber. 
Joiners'  tools. 


Jointers. 

Joists  and  scantling. 

Tournal  bearings  and  boxes. 

fugs. 

[uniper  berries  and  oil. 

[ute,  and  manufactures  of. 

Kaolin. 

Kedge  anchors. 

Kegs. 

Kerosene,  crude  and  re- 
fined. 

Kettles. 

Keys,  all  kinds,  iron,  steel, 
copper  and  alloys,  nickel 
or  common  metal. 

Key  rings. 

Kid,  leather,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Kidney  beans. 

Kip  leather. 

Kitcheii  utensils. 

Knapsacks. 

Knees,  wood,  iron,  or  steel. 

Knife,  fork,  and    spoon 

cases. 
'Knives,  all  kinds,  iron   or 
steel. 

Knit  goods,  cotton  or  partly. 

Knitting  machines  and 
needles. 

Knobs,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  alloys,  nickel  or  com- 
mon metal,  glass,  porce- 
lain, and  wood. 

Knockers,  door. 

Kousso. 

Labdanum. 

Labels,  copper  and  alloys, 
tin,  or  zinc. 

Laboratory  utensils. 

Lacs. 

Laces,  cotton  or  partly. 

Lace  boots. 

Lace  trimmings,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Lacquer. 

Lactates,  medicinal. 

Lactometers. 

Ladders,  wood  or  iron. 

Ladies'  boots  and  shoes. 

Ladles. 

Lakes,  paint. 

Lamps,  all  kinds,  iron  or 
steel,  copper  and  alloys, 
nickel,  common  metal, 
tin,  glass,  and  porcelain. 

Lamp  burners. 

Lamp  chimneys  and  founts. 

Lamp  globes,  shades,  wicks. 
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Lancets. 

Landaus. 

Lanterns,  all  kinds. 

Lard  and  compounds. 

Lard  oil. 

Lasts,  shoemakers'. 

Latches. 

Laths. 

Lathes,  hand  or  machine, 
accessories  and  tools. 

Latten  and  manufactures  of. 

Laudanum. 

Launches,  oar  or  steam. 

Lavatories. 

Lavender. 

Lavender  oil. 

Lawn,  cotton  or  partly. 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of, 
pig,  sheets,  plates,  pipes, 
tubes. 

Leather,  and  manufactures 
of,  in  whole  or  part. 

Leather  machinery. 

Leaves,  medicinal,  perfume, 
and  dye. 

Lees,  fish  oil. 

Leggings,  leather  or  rubber 
or  partly. 

Lemons. 

Lenses,  all  kinds. 

Lentils. 

Letters  (type). 

Lettuce. 

Levels. 

Levers,  all  kinds. 

Lichen. 

Licorice. 

Life-preservers,  rubber  or 
partly. 

Lighters  (boats). 

Lightning  rods. 

Lignite. 

Lignum-vitae,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Lima  beans. 

Lime,  common  or  hydrau- 
lic. 

Limes. 

Limestone. 

Linden  wood,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Lines. 

Liniments,  medicinal. 

Linings,  cotton,  or  partly. 

Links,  iron  or  steel,  copper 
and  alloys,  nickel,  com- 
mon metal. 

Linseed. 


Linseed  oil. 

Liquor  cases. 

Liquor  weighers. 

Litharge. 

Lithographic  apparatus. 

Live  stock. 

Lobsters,  fresh  or  canned. 

Locks,  all  kinds,  iron,  steel, 
copper  and  alloys,  com- 
mon metal,  wood. 

Lockets,  copper  and  alloys, 
nickel,  or  common  met^l. 

Locomotives. 

Logs. 

Logs,  ships. 

Lookingglasses. 

Looms. 

Lotions,  medicinal. 

Lounges. 

Lozenges,  medicinal. 

Lubricators. 

Lucerne. 

Lumber,  all  kinds. 

Lunch  boxes. 

Lupines. 

Lupuline. 

Lustring. 

Lycopodium. 

Macaroni. 

Machines,  motive,  indus- 
trial,  and  scientific. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Machinery  oil. 

Machine  tools. 

Mackintoshes,  part  rubber. 

Mackerel,  fresh,  salt,  or 
pickled. 

Madapolam,  cotton,  or 
partly. 

Madder. 

Magenta  dye. 

Magic  lanterns. 

Magnesia  and  preparations, 
medicinal. 

Magnets,  all  kinds. 

Magnetic  apparatus,  all 
kinds. 

Magnifying  glasses. 

Mahogany,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Mail  bags,  leather  or  cot- 
ton. 

Majolica  ware. 

Malachite. 

Malates,  medicinal. 

Mallets,  all  kinds. 

Mallows. 

Mandrake. 


Mandrils. 

Manikins,  dressmakers'  or 
tailors'. 

Manila  hemp,  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Manna. 

Mannite. 

Manometers. 

Mantelpieces,  stone  or  iron. 

Mantillas,  cotton,  or  partly. 

Manures,  natund  or  arti- 
ficial. 

Maps. 

Maple,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Marble,  and  works  of. 

Marine  engines. 

Marjoram. 

Marking  awls. 

Marking  ink. 

Marking  iron. 

Marl. 

Marline. 

Marmalade. 

Martingales. 

Masks,  cotton  or  wire. 

Massicot. 

Mast,  roasted  or  ground. 

Masts,  ships. 

Mastic. 

Mats,  straw  or  palm  leaf. 

Materials  for  shipbuilding. 

Mathematical  instruments. 

Match  boxes,  common 
metal. 

Matico. 

Mattresses. 

Mattocks. 

Mattresses,  cotton,or  partly. 

Mauls. 

Meal  of  all  cereals. 

Measures,  metal,  wood,  cot- 
ton, etc. 

Meats,  fresh,  in  brine,  pre- 
served by  extraction  of 
air,  canned,  in  vinegar, 
salted,  smoked,  hung, 
pickled. 

Medals,  copper  and  its  al- 
loys, nickel,  common 
metal. 

Medallions,  copper  and  its 
alloys,  nickel,  common 
metal,  plaster  of  Paris. 

Medicinal  preparations,  all 
kinds. 

Megaphones. 

Megascopes. 
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Melissa. 

Melodeons. 

Melons. 

Menthol. 

Mercury,  and  salts  of,  me- 
dicinal. 

Meridian  instruments. 

Merino,  imitation,  cotton, or 
partly.. 

Metals,  manufactures  of,  all 
kinds,  except  gold,  silver, 
and  platinum. 

Meters,  gas  or  water. 

Methyl  and  its  compounds. 

Metrometers. 

Metronomes. 

Micrometers. 

Microphones. 

Microscopes. 

Middlings. 

Milk,  condensed  or  canned. 

Milk  vessels. 

Millet. 

Mills,  all  kinds. 

Mill  tools. 

Milling  machinery. 

Mince  meat. 

Mincing  knives. 

Miners'  tools  and  imple- 
ments. 

Mineral  oils. 

Mineral  paints. 

Mineral  salts. 

Mineral  tar. 

Mineral  waters,  natural  or 
artificial. 

Minium. 

Mirrors. 

Mirror  plate. 

Miters. 

Mittens,  cotton,  leather,  or 
rubber. 

Modeling  tools. 

Molasses-boilers. 

Molds,  all  kinds,  for  arts 
and  trades. 

Molleton,  cotton  or  partly. 

Monkey  wrenches. 

Monocles. 

Mordants  (paints). 

Morning  gowns  and  jack- 
ets, cotton  or  partly. 

Morocco,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Morphine,  and  salts  of. 

Mortars,  metallic,  porce- 
lain, wood,  stone,  or 
glass. 

Mosaic  flgoring. 


Mosq^iito  netting,  cotton, 
or  partly. 

Motors,  all  kinds. 

Mouldings,  wood  or  plas- 
ter. 

Mouthpieces  for  smokers 
or  musical  instruments, 
glass,  wood,  metal,  or 
rubber. 

Movements,  watch,  and 
other  machinery. 

Mowers  and  reapers. 

Mugs,  metal,  crockery,  or 
porcelain. 

Mulberry  wood,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Mules. 

Mule  jennies. 

Muriates,  medicinal. 

Mushrooms. 

Music,  printed. 

Music  stands  and  stools. 

Music  instruments. 

Musk. 

Muskets. 

Muslin,  cotton,  or  partly. 

Mussels. 

Mustard,  medicinal. 

Mustard  seed. 

Mutton,  fresh,  salt,  or 
pickled. 

Muzzles,  metal  or  leather. 

Myrrh. 

Nails,  all  kinds,  common 
metal. 

Nail  brushes. 

Nail-drawers. 

Nail-drivers. 

Nail-making  machines  and 
tools. 

Nailers'  tools. 

Nankeen,  cotton  or  partly. 

Naphtha. 

Naphthalins. 

Napkins,  cotton  or  partly. 

Napkin  ring,  wood  or 
metal. 

Narcotics. 

Nard. 

Nautical  instruments. 

Neatsfoot  oil. 

Nectarines. 

Needles,  wood  or  metal,  all 
kinds. 

Neroli. 

Nets,  cotton  or  partly. 

Netting,  cotton  or  partly. 

Nickel,  and  manufactures 
of. 


Nicotine. 

Nippers. 

Nipples  and  breast  shields, 
rubber. 

Nitrates,  medicinal,  or  ma- 
nures. 

Nozzles. 

Nuts  (fruit),  all  kinds. 

Nuts,  iron  or  common 
metal. 

Oak,  and  manufactures  of. 

Oars,  wooden. 

Oats  and  meal. 

Obsidian. 

Obstetrical  instruments. 

Obsturators. 

Ochers  (paints),  all  kinds. 

Octants. 

Odometers. 

Oils,  animal  and  vegetable. 

Oils,  essential. 

Oilcloths  cotton  or  rubber. 

Oil  cans  and  feeders. 

Ointments. 

Okra. 

Olein. 

Oleomargarine. 

Olibanum. 

Olives,  fresh,  canned,  pick- 
led, preserved,  or  stuffed. 

Omnibuses. 

Onions,  fresh  or  pickled. 

Opera  glasses. 

Opiates. 

Opium. 

Opobalsam. 

Opodeldoc. 

Opopanax. 

Optical  instruments. 

Oranges. 

Orange  flower. 

Orange  water. 

Orchil. 

Orcins. 

Ore-crushers. 

Oreganum. 

Organdies,  cotton,  or 
partly. 

Organs. 

Orleans,  cotton,  or  partly. 

Ornaments,  iron,  wood, 
glass,  stone,  or  common 
metal. 

Oroide. 

Orpiment. 

Orris  root. 

Orts. 

Osier,  and  manufactures  of. 

Osnaburgs. 
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Ottar  of  rose, 

Ottomans. 

Ovens,  iron  or  tin. 

Overshoes,  leather  or  rub- 
ber, wholly  or  partly. 

Oxalates,  medicinal. 

Oxen. 

Ox  yokes  and  bows. 

Oxides  for  medicines,  dyes, 
or  paints. 

Oysters,  fresh,  canned,  salt, 
pickled,  preserved. 

Packing,  asbestos,  cotton, 
or  rubber. 

Pack  thread. 

Pack  saddles. 

Pads,  cotton,  leather,  or 
rubber. 

Paddles. 

Padlocks. 

Pails,  metal,  wood,  or 
leather, 

Paints,  all  kinds. 

Painters'  materials. 

Painters'  tools  and  imple- 
ments. 

Palettes. 

Palings,  wood. 

Palisander. 

Palm  leaf,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Pamphlets, 

Pans,  metal  or  earthen. 

Panama  straw,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Panels,  wood. 

Panic  grass. 

Paper,  cigarrette,  news, 
painted,  wall,  wrapping, 
writing. 

Paper  boxes. 

Paper  collars. 

Paper  machinery. 

Parasols,  cotton  or  partly. 

Paregoric. 

Paris  green. 

Parlor  furniture. 

Parsley. 

Parsnips. 

Passenger  cars. 

Passenger  elevators. 

Pastes,  alimentary. 

Pasteboard,  and  boxes  of. 

Pastilles. 

Patchouly. 

Patent  leather. 

Patent  medicines. 

Patterns,  leather,  for  boots 
and  shoes,  and  cotton, 
for  clothing, 


Paving  bricks. 

Paving  stones. 

Paving  tiles. 

Pease,  all  kinds. 

Peaches,  fresh,  dry,  pre- 
served, or  canned. 

Peanuts. 

Pears,  fresh,  dried,  pre- 
served, or  canned. 

Pear  wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Peat. 

Pecans. 

Pegs  or  pins,  wood  or  metal. 

Pegging  awls. 

Pegging  machines. 

Pellets,  medicinal. 

Peltry. 

Pemmican. 

Pens,  steel  or  common 
metal. 

Penholders. 

Pencils. 

Pencil  cases. 

Pendants,  glass  or  crystal. 

Pendulums.         ^ 

Penknives. 

Peppers,  all  kinds. 

Pepsin. 

Peptone. 

Perambulators. 

Percale,  cotton  or  partly. 

Percaline,  cotton  or  partly. 

Perfumes,  all  kinds. 

Periodicals. 

Periwinkles. 

Perspective  glasses. 

Peruvian  bark. 

Pessaries. 

Pestles. 

Petroleum,  crude  or  refined. 

Petticoats,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Pewter,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Phaetons. 

Phenol. 

Phonographs. 

Phosphates,  medicinal  or 
manures. 

Phosphites,  medicinal. 

Phosphobronze. 

Phosphoguano. 

Photographers'  apparatus. 

Photometers. 

Physical  apparatus. 

Pianos. 

Picks. 

Pickaxes. 

Pickled  fish. 


Pick  locks. 

Pickled  vegetables. 

Pictures,  with  frames  and 
appurtenances. 

Pieces  or  parts  for  machin- 
ery, wagons,  cars,  loco- 
motives, carriages. 

Pig  copper. 

Pig  iron. 

Pig  lead. 

Pig  zinc. 

Pigeons. 

Pigeon  dung. 

Pigments. 

Pilchards. 

Pile-drivers. 

Pills. 

Pillars,  iron,  steel,  stone, 
marble,  or  wood. 

Pillows,  cotton  or  partly, 
and  cases. 

Pins,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  common 
metal,  or  wood. 

Pin  cases. 

Pincers. 

Pine,  and  manufactures  of. 

Pij^eapples. 

Pine  resin. 

Pipe,  iron,  steel,  copper  and 
its  alloys,  zinc,  tin,  other 
common  metal,  clay,  or 
earthern,  glass,  rubber, 
and  wood. 

Pipes  or  casks. 

Pipes,  wood,  smoking. 

Piperine. 

Pipettes. 

Pique,  cotton  or  partly. 

Pistols. 

Pistol  cases  and  holsters 

Pistons,  machine. 

Pita,  and  manufactures  of. 

Pitchers  and  jars,  glass  and 
porcelain,  or  crockery. 

Pitch,  mineral  or  vegetable. 

Pitchforks. 

Pitch  pine. 

Plack-fond. 

Plaids,  cotton  or  partly. 

Planes,  all  sorts. 

Planetariums. 

Planing  machines  and 
tools. 

Planishing  tools. 

Planks,  all  kinds. 

Plants,  medicinal  and  live. 

Plantains. 

Plantation  machiner>',tools, 
and  implements. 
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Plaster  for  manure. 

Plaster  of  Paris. 

Plasters,  medicinal. 

Plates,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  nickel,  tin, 
zinc, other  common  metal, 
porcelain,  glass,  earthen, 
or  wood. 

Plates,  frog,  railway. 

Plates,  scales. 

Plate  armor. 

Plated  goods. 

Platilla,  cotton  or  partly. 

Platform  scales. 

Platters,  wood  or  metal. 

Pliers. 

Plows,  all  kinds,  and  parts. 

Plums,  fresh,  dry,  canned, 
or  preserved. 

Plumbers'  tools. 

Plummets. 

Plush,  cotton  or  partly. 

Pneumatic  machinery. 

Pocket  books,  leather,  or 
rubber,  wholly  or  partly. 

Point  edgings  and  laces, 
cotton  or  partly. 

Pokers.  , 

Poles,  wood,  telegraph  and 
other. 

Polishers*  tools. 

Pomades,  m  e  d  i  ci  n  a  1  or 
toilet. 

Pomatum. 

Pomegranate  wood  and 
fruit. 

Poplar,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Poppies,  and  products  of. 

Porcelain,  and  articles  of. 

Pork,  fresh,  dried,  salt, 
pickled,  smoked. 

Portable  engines,  furnaces, 
and  railways. 

Portfolios,  leather  or  rub- 
ber, wholly  or  partly. 

Portmonnaies. 

Potash,  and  salts  of,  medic- 
inal. 

Pots,  iron  or  earthen. 

Potatoes,  all  kinds. 

Potted  meats. 

Potters'  implements. 

Pottery. 

Pouches,  leather  or  rubber, 
wholly  or  partly. 

Poultry. 

Pounce. 

Powders,  medicinal,  per- 
fume, paints,  dyes. 


Powers,  horse  or  mechan- 
ical. 

Prawns. 

Precipitates  for  medicines, 
dyes,  or  paints. 

Preserves,  all  kinds. 

Preserved  foods. 

Presses,  all  kinds. 

Priming  instruments. 

Primings,  paint  or  varnish. 

Prints,  cotton  or  partly. 

Printed  matter. 

Printers'  implements  and 
tools. 

Printing  ink. 

Printing  presses. 

Prisms. 

Privies,  metallic  or  crock- 
ery. 

Probes. 

Products,  garden,  chem- 
icals, field. 

Propeller  screws. 

Proprietary  medicines. 

Prospecting  tools. 

Protracto^. 

Provisions,  meats  and  dairy 
products  and  fish. 

Prunes. 

Prunella. 

Pruning  implements. 

Prussians,  cotton  or  partly. 

Prussiates,  medicinal,  dyes 
or  paints. 

Pulleys  and  blocks,  all 
kinds. 

Pulp  mills  and  machinery. 

Pumice  stone. 

Piimps,  hand  or  machine. 

Pumps  (shoes). 

Pumpkins. 

Punches. 

Puncheons. 

Punching  machines. 

Purpurine. 

Purses,  cotton  or  partly, 
leather,  or  rubber. 

Puzzolana. 

Pyrometers. 

Pyroscopes. 

§uadrants. 
uarry  tools  and  machin- 
ery. 
Quartz,  and   manufactures 
of. 

fuassia. 

fuilts,  cotton  or  partly, 
fuiltings,  cotton  or  partly, 
fuinine,  and  salts  of. 
Labbet  planes. 


Racahout. 

Racks,  furniture. 

Racks,  machine. 

Radiators. 

Radishes. 

Rafters,  wood  or  metal. 

Rags,  cotton  or  partly. 

Rag  machinery. 

Rails,  iron    or   steel,  and 

accessories. 
Railings,  metal  or  wood. 
Railway  material,  all  kinds. 
Raisins. 

Rakes,  all  kinds. 
Rams,  hydraulic  and  others. 
Rape  seed. 
Raspberries,   fresh,    dried, 

canned,  or  preserved. 
Rasps. 
Ratany. 

Ratchets,  machine. 
Rat  and  mouse  traps. 
Rattan,  and   manufactures 

of. 
Razors  and  cases. 
Razor  strops. 
Ready-made  clothes,  cotton 

or  partly. 
Realgar. 
Reamers. 
Reapers. 

Reaping  hooks  and  cradles. 
Receiving  apparatus,  elec- 
tric. 
Red  lead. 

Reds,  paints  or  dyes. 
Reddle. 
Reeds,    and    manufactures 

of. 
Reels,  machine. 
Refining     machinery,      all 

kinds. 
Reflectors,  glass  or  metal. 
Refrigerants,  medicinal. 
Refrigerators. 
Registers,  machine. 
Registers,  passenger. 
Regulators,  machine. 
Reins,  leather  or  partly. 
Reps,  cotton  or  partly. 
Reservoirs,  wood,  metal,  or 

stone. 
Resin. 
Reticules,    cotton,    leather, 

or  straw. 
Retorts. 

Revalenta  arabica. 
Revolvers. 
Rhubarb. 
Ribbons,  cotton  or  partly. 
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Rifles. 

Rigging,  vessels. 

Rings,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  nickel, 
other  common  metal, 
rubber,  wood. 

Rivets,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys. 

Riveting  tools. 

Roasters,  coffee,  and  other. 

Rochelle  salts. 

Rockaways. 

Rocking  chairs. 

Rocking  horses,  wooden. 

Rods,  iron,  steel,  brass  and 
itsalloys,  nickel, common 
metal,  wood. 

Rollers,  agricultural,  ma- 
chine, etc. 

Rolling  mills. 

Roofing  felt. 

Roofing  iron. 

Roofing  lead. 

Roofing  paper. 

Roofing  slate. 

Roofing  tiles. 

Roofing  tin. 

Roots,  medicinal,  dye. 

Rope,  vegetable  fiber  or 
metal.. 

Rope  machinery. 

Rope  yarns. 

Rosaries,  common,  metal 
or  wood. 

Rosemary. 

Rose-water. 

Rosewood  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Rosin. 

Rotten  stone. 

Rouens,  cotton  or  partly. 

Rouge. 

Roulette  tables. 

Rubber,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Rubber  erasers  and  bands. 

Rudders,  ship's. 

Rugs,cotton  orpartly,  straw 
or  palm. 

Rules,  carpenter's,  etc. 

Rulers,  wood,  Aietal,  or 
gutta-percha. 

Ruling  machines. 

Running  gear  for  vehicles. 

Rushes,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Rye  and  flour. 

Sabers. 

Sacchari  meters. 


Sachels,  cotton  or  partly, 
leather,  or  rubber. 

Sachets  and  powders. 

Sacks,  cotton  or  partly, 
leather,  or  rubber. 

Sadirons. 

Saddles,  all  kinds. 

Saddlery. 

Saddlers'  tools. 

Saddletrees. 

Safes,  iron,  steel,  tin,  com- 
mon metal,  wood. 

Saflron. 

Sago. 

Sails,  cotton  or  partly. 

Salmon,  canned,  fresh,  pre- 
served, smoked. 

Salts,  chemicals,  for  medi- 
cines, manures,  dyes,  or 
paints. 

Salvers,  metal  or  wood. 

Sand. 

Sandalwood. 

Sandpaper. 

Sandstone. 

Santalin. 

Santonin. 

Saponaria. 

Saponin. 

Sardines,  canned  or  salted. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Sash,  window. 

Sash  bolts  and  fixtures. 

Sashes,  cotton  or  partly. 

Sassafras. 

Sateen,  cotton  or  partly. 

Satin,  cotton  or  partly. 

Satinet,  cotton  or  partly. 

Sauces  and  condiments. 

Saucepans. 

Saucers. 

Sauerkraut. 

Sausages. 

Sausage  machinery. 

Savin. 

Saws,  all  kinds. 

Sawing  machinery. 

Scales,  all  kinds. 

Scalpels. 

Scammony. 

Scantling. 

Scarfs,  cotton  or  partly. 

Schists,  and  oil  of. 

School  furniture. 

Scientific  apparatus. 

Scissors  and  shears. 

Scows. 

Scrap  iron. 

Scrapers. 


Screens,  cotton  or  partly, 
wood,  or  iron. 

Screws,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  nickel, 
common  metal,and  wood. 

Screw  bolts  and  eyes. 

Screw-drivers. 

Screw  jacks. 

Screw  machines. 

Screw  plates  and  dies. 

Screw  presses. 

Screw  propellers. 

Screw  wrenches. 

Scrub  brushes,  ships'. 

Sculptors'  tools. 

Scythes. 

Sea  biscuits. 

Seaweed  manure. 

Seals  or  stamps,  metal  or 
rubber. 

Seaming  machines. 

Sedatives,  medicinal. 

Seidlitz  powders. 

Seeds  and  grains  for  sow- 
ing, medicinal,  dye,  and 
perfume. 

Seeders. 

Seltzer  water. 

Semen  contra. 

Seneca  root. 

Senna. 

Separators,  grain  and  ore. 

Serge,  cotton  or  partly. 

Sesame. 

Settees. 

Sewer  pipes. 

Sewing  machines. 

Sextants. 

Shad. 

Shades,  lamp  or  candle. 

Shafts,  carriage,  etc. 

Shafting,  machinery. 

Shag,  cotton  or  partly.   ' 

Shagreen,  and  manufac> 
tures  of. 

Shaving  dishes. 

Shaves,  carpenters'  or  coop- 
ers'. 

Shawls,  cotton  or  partly. 

Shears. 

Shearing  machines. 

Sheathing,  copper  and  its 
alloys. 

Sheath  knives. 

Sheathing  paper. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  skin,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Sheets,  cotton  or  partly. 
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Sheet  copper. 

Sheet  iron. 

Sheet  zinc. 

Shelving,  wooden. 

Shellac. 

Shellfish. 

Shingles. 

Shirts,  cotton  or  partly. 

Shirt  fronts,  cuffs,  and  col- 
lars, cotton  or  partly. 

Shirting,  cotton  or  partly. 

Shoes,  leather  or  partly. 

Shoe  nails. 

Shoe  pegs. 

Shoe  polish. 

Shook s,  box  or  hogshead. 

Shot,  lead  or  iron. 

Shoulder  belts. 

Shoulder  straps. 

Shovels,  metal  or  wood. 

Show  cases. 

Shrimps,  fresh,  canned,  or 
pickled. 

Shrubs. 

Shutters,  wood  or  iron. 

Shuttles,  machine. 

Sickles. 

Sides,  meat. 

Sideboards. 

Siding,  wood  or  metal. 

Sienna. 

Sieves. 

Silver  coin  and  watches. 

Sinapisms. 

Sinks,  metal  or  stone. 

Siphons,  metal,  glass,  or 
rubber. 

Sirens. 

Sirups,  medicinal. 

Sisal  hemp,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Skates. 

Skewers. 

Skiffs. 

Skimmers. 

Skins,  tanned,  dressed  or 
undressed. 

Skylights. 

Slabs,  marble,  jasper,  ala- 
baster, or  other  stones. 

Slate  in  all  forms. 

Slaters'  tools. 

Sleds. 

Sleighs. 

Sledges. 

Sleeping  cars. 

Slippers,  leather  or  partly. 

Smelts. 

Smelting  furnaces. 


Smiths'  tools. 

Smut  machines. 

SnafHes. 

Snails. 

Snaths. 

Sneezewort. 

Snips. 

Snuffers. 

Soap  stone,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Soap,  toilet. 

Soda  apparatus  and  foun- 
tains. 

Sofas. 

Solders. 

Soldering  tools. 

Sole  leather,  and  manufac- 
tures of. 

Sounds,  fish. 

Sounding  leads. 

Soup  dishes. 

Souse. 

Sowers  (seed). 

Spades  and  hoes. 

Spangles,  copper  and  its 
alloys. 

Spar,  mineral. 

Spars,  ship. 

Sparadrasp. 

Spath. 

Spatulas. 

Spawn. 

Speaking  trumpets. 

Spears. 

Spectacles  and  rims,  com- 
mon metal. 

Spectroscopes. 

Speculums. 

Spelter. 

Spermaceti. 

Spikes,  metal  or  wood. 

Spikenard. 

Spiles. 

Spindles. 

Spinning  machinery. 

Spirits  turpentine. 

Spirits. 

Spittoons. 

Splints  (surgeons'). 

Splints,  match. 

Spokes,  wheel. 

Spools. 

Spoons,  wood  or  common 
metal. 

Spraying  machines. 

Spreaders. 

Springs,  metal  or  rubber, 
all  kinds. 

Sprinklers. 


Spruce,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Spun  goods,  cotton  o  r 
partly. 

Spurs. 

Spurge. 

Squares,  carpenters',  etc. 

Squashes. 

Squeezers,  cork,  lemon, etc. 

Stackers. 

Stage  coaches. 

Stairs, metal, stone, or  wood. 

Stamping  tools. 

Stamp  mills. 

Stanchions,  wood  or  metal. 

Stands,  candle,  caster,  flow- 
er, garden,  lamp,  music. 

Staples,  iron,  steel,  or  com- 
mon metal. 

Starch,  corn. 

Statues,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  common 
metal,  stone,  and  wood. 

Staves. 

Steam  apparatus,  boilers, 
brakes,  cars,  cocks,  cyl- 
inders. 

Steam  dredgers, engines  and 
parts,  launches,  mills,  mo- 
tors, pipes,  plows,  pow- 
ers, presses,  pumps,  tugs. 

Stearin,  and  candles  of. 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of. 

Steel,  bars,  wire,  ingots, 
plates,  rods,  and  other 
forms. 

Steelyards. 

Steering  apparatus. 

Stencils  and  plates. 

Steps,  metal, stone,or  wood, 

Stereopticons. 

Stereoscopes. 

Stereotype  apparatus  and 
tools. 

Stethoscopes. 

Stewpans. 

Sticks,  wood,  all  sizes. 

Stills. 

Stirrups,  metal,  leather,  or 
wood. 

Stock  fish. 

Stockings,  cotton  or  partly. 

Stoke  bars. 

Stomach  pumps. 

Stone,  rough,  dressed,  or 
polished. 

Stonecutters'  tools. 

Stoneware. 

Stools,  all  kinds. 
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Stoppers,  common  metal, 
wood,  glass,  porcelain,  or 
rubber. 

Storax. 

Stoves,  iron,  copper  and  its 
alloys,  common  metal, 
porcelain,  or  stone. 

Stramonium.  ' 

Straps,  leather  or  rubber. 

Straw  for  forage. 

Straw,  and  manufactures  of 

Street  cars. 

String. 

String  beans,  fresh,  pick  led, 
or  canned. 

Stripes,  cotton  or  partly. 

Strips  or  bands,  leather, 
rubber,  paper,  cotton,  or 
common  metal. 

Stripping  machines. 

Strychnine. 

Strubbers. 

Stud  nails. 

Stuffed  meats,  all  kinds. 

Stump-pullers. 

Subliming  pots  and  fur- 
naces. 

Submarine  apparatus,  ca- 
bles. 

Suet. 

Sugar  bowls. 

Sugar  mills  and  parts. 

Sugar  plums,  medicinal. 

Sulky  plows. 

Sulphates,  medicinal,  dyes, 
and  paints. 

Suniach. 

Sunshades,  cotton  or  partly. 

Superphosphate  of  lime, ma- 
nure. 

Surgical  instruments. 

Surveyors*  instruments. 

Suspenders,  cotton,  rubber, 
or  leather,  wholly  or 
partly. 

Suspensories. 

Sweepers,  carpet. 

Sweeping  machines,  street. 

Switches,  railway. 

Switches  and  switch  boards, 
electric. 

Swords. 

Syringes,  metal,  glass,  or 
rubber. 

Tables. 

Table  mats. 

Table  cloths,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Table  covers,  oilcloth  or 
rubber.  • 


fable  knives  and  forks, 
iron,  steel,  copper  and  its 
alloys. 

Table  spoons,  common 
metal. 

Table  casters  or  cruet 
stands,  common  metal. 

Table  steels. 

Tableware,  glass,  porcelain, 
or  common  metal. 

Tackle  for  vessels. 

Tackle,  hoisting. 

Tacks,  all  kinds. 

Tailors'  implements. 

Talc. 

Tallow,  and  candles  of. 

Tamping  irons. 

Tamping  machines. 

Tanks,  metal,  wood,  or 
stone. 

Tanned  leather  or  hides. 

Tanners'  tools  and  imple- 
ments. 

Tanbark. 

Tannin. 

Tapioca. 

Tapers,  stearin  or  tallow. 

Tape,  cotton  or  partly. 

Taps  and  wrenches. 

Tar,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Taraxacum. 

Tartar  emetic. 

Tartrates,  medicinal. 

Tassels,  cotton  or  partly. 

Tea  caddies,  cups,  kettles, 
pots,  spoons. 

Teak. 

Tedders. 

Telegraph  apparatus,  poles, 
wires. 

Telephones  and  apparatus. 

Telescopes. 

Tenders,  locomotive. 

Tent  cloths, cotton  or  partly. 

Tenter  hooks. 

Terra  cotta. 

Theine. 

Theriac. 

Thermometers. 

Thimbles,  common  metal. 

Thongs,  leather. 

Thread,  cotton  or  partly. 

Thread,  shoemakers'. 

Thrashers. 

Ticking,  cotton  or  partly. 

Ties,  railway,  iron  or  wood. 

Til  bury  s. 

Tiles,  all  kinds. 

Timbals. 

Timber,  all  kinds. 


Tin,  in  bar  or  pig. 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of. 

Tin  plate,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  stamped,  var- 
nished, or  lacquered. 

Tinctures,  medicinal,  per» 
fumery. 

Tinder  boxes. 

Tinsel. 

Tires  (wheel). 

Tire-benders. 

Tire-shrinkers. 

Toasters. 

Tobacco  boxes. 

Tobacco-cutters. 

Tobacco  machiner}'  and 
tools. 

Toilet  cases. 

Tolu  balsam. 

Tomatoes,  fresh,  canned,  or 
dried. 

Tongs,  all  kinds. 

Tongues,  smoked,  salt, 
dried,  or  pickled. 

Tools,  all  kinds. 

Toothpicks,  wood. 

Towels,  cotton  or  partly. 

Toweling,  cotton  or  partly. 

Toys,  common  metal,  rub- 
ber, glass,  porcelain, 
leather,  or  wood. 

Toy  horses. 

Trace  chains. 

Track  cleaners  (railway). 

Traction  apparatus  and  en- 
gines. 

Tragacanth. 

Tramway  materials. 

Transit  instruments. 

Traps,  iron,  steel,  copper 
and  its  alloys,  wire,  wood. 

Traveling  bags,  cotton,  rub- 
ber, or  leather. 

Traversers,  railway. 

Trays,  wood  or  metal. 

Trees,  live,  and  plants. 

Trellis  work, metal  or  wood. 

Trenails. 

Trepans  and  trephines. 

Trestle  work,  wood  or 
metal. 

Tricot,  cotton  or  partly. 

Tricycles. 

Triphammers. 

Tripe. 

Tripoli  earth. 

Trocars. 

Troches,  medicinal. 

Trollies. 
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Troughs,  wood,  stone,  or 
metal. 

Trout,  fresh,  canned, or  salt. 

Trowels  and  other  masons* 
tools. 

Trucks,  all  kinds. 

Truffles. 

Trumpets,  common  metal. 

Trunks,  wood,  metal,  or 
leather. 

Tubs,  wood  or  metal. 

Tubes  and  tubing,  iron  or 
steel,  copper  and  alloys, 
nickel,  tin,  zinc,  or  other 
common  metal,  lead, 
glass,  porcelain,  rubber, 
and  wood. 

Tulle,  cotton,  or  partly. 

Tumblers,  glass  or  crystal. 

Tunny  fish,  fresh,  canned, 
or  pickled. 

Turbines. 

Turmeric. 

Turners'  lathes  and  tools. 

Turnips  and  seed. 

Turntables. 

Turpentine. 

Tweezers. 

Twine,  all  kinds. 

Twist,  cotton  or  partly. 

Type. 

Typewriters. 

Umber,  raw  and  burnt. 

Umbrellas,  cotton  or  partly. 

Underclothes,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Undershirts,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Upholsterers'  tools. 

Upholstery, cotton  or  partly. 

Upper  leather.  • 

Urinals,  iron,  crockery,  or 
porcelain. 

Urns,  tea  or  coffee. 

Utensils,  kitchen,  and  for 
all  arts  and  trades. 

Vaccine. 

Vacuum  apparatus. 

Valerian. 

Valerianates. 

Valises,  cotton,  leather,  or 
rubber. 

Valves,  machinery. 

Vanilla  and  extract. 

Vaporizers. 

Varnishes,  all  kinds. 

Vases,  metal,  glass,  porce- 
lain, earthen,  stone. 

Vaseline. 

Vats,  metal,  wood,  or  stone. 


Veal. 

Vegetables,  all  kinds,dried, 
fresh,  pickled,  salted, 
canned,  concentrated. 

Vegetable  hair,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Vehicles,  all  kinds. 

Veils  and  veiling,  cotton  or 
partly. 

Velocipedes. 

Velvet  and  velveteens,  cot- 
ton, or  partly. 

Veneering. 

Venetian  blinds. 

Ventilating  apparatus. 

Verandas. 

Veratria. 

Verdigris. 

Vermicelli. 

Vermifuge. 

Vermilion. 

Vervain. 

Vesicants. 

Vests,  cotton,  or  partly. 

Vetches. 

Vials. 

Victorias. 

Vines. 

Vinegars,  medicinal. 

Viols,  violins,  and  violon- 
cellos. 

Vises. 

Visors,  leather  or  skin. 

Volatile  oils. 

Vulcanizing  apparatus. 

Vulcanized  rubber. 

Wadding. 

Wagons,  all  kinds,  and 
parts. 

Wainscoting. 

Waiters,  wood  or  common 
metals. 

Wallets,  leather  or  rubber. 

Walnuts. 

Walnut  wood,  and  manu- 
factures  of. 

Wash  basins,  boards,  boil- 
ers, stands,  tubs. 

Washers,  iron,  steel,  or 
common  metal. 

Washing  machines  and 
wringers. 

Wash  stands,  wood  or  metal. 

Watches,  all  kinds,  and 
parts  of. 

Water  closets,  iron,  porce- 
lain, or  other  materials. 

Watermelons. 

Waters,  cosmetic,  mineral, 
natural  or  artificial,  toilet. 


Webbing,  cotton  or  partly. 

Wedges,  iron  or  steel. 

Weigh  bridges. 

Weights,  iron,  steel,  or 
common  metal. 

Well  tools  and  machinery. 

Well  tubes. 

Whale  oil  and  blubber. 

Whaling  implements. 

Wheat  and  flour. 

Wheels,  carriage,  wagon, 
cart,  car,  machine,  ship. 

Wheelbarrows  and  hand- 
carts. 

Whetstones. 

Whiffletrees. 

Whips. 

Whistles,  all  kinds. 

White  lead. 

White  paints,  all  kinds. 

Whiting. 

Wicks,  cotton  or  partly. 

Wicker,  and  work  of. 

Willow,  and  manufactures 
of. 

Winches, 

Windlasses. 

Windmills. 

Window  blinds,  frames, 
glass,  sash,  shutters. 

Winnowing  machines. 

Wire  and  wire  cloth,  and 
manufactures  of. 

Wire-drawing  machinery. 

Wood,  all  kinds,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Wood-working  machinery. 

Wooden  houses,  set  up  or 
not. 

Wool  in  goods,  half  or  more 
of  cotton. 

Wood  machinery. 

Wool  cards,  driers,  mills, 
presses,  washers. 

Work  baskets  and  boxes. 

Wormwood. 

Wrapping  paper. 

Wrenches,  all  kinds. 

Wringers. 

Writing  machines  (type- 
writers). 

Wrought  iron,  and  manu- 
factures of. 

Yams. 

Yards  (vessels'). 

Yarn,  cotton  or  partly. 

Yellow  paints  t>r  dyes. 

Yokes  and  bows,  ox. 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of. 


Increase  of  Exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Latin  America  from  1885  to  1891. 


That  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  to  the  other  countries  and  colonies  of  the 
American  hemisphere  have  been  followed  by  marked  success  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  1 885,  when  the 
movement  began,  with  those  of  1891,  the  last  year  for  which  the 
returns  are  available,  and  it  may  be  predicted  with  great  confidence 
that  the  returns  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1892, 
will  show  an  even  greater  increase. 

EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  fi"om  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Animals 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc 

Breadstuff's 

Candles 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  cars  for  steam  rail- 
ways   

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Coal 

Cotton : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  .'. 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 


Fiscal  year  ending^  June  30— 


1885. 


Dollars. 

45»  773 
388,  265 

70,169 

1,561,378 
82, 030 

32. 377 
202,  799 

25. 178 

613,251 
699,  790 

46, 198 

235,  821 

I,  208,  979 

77,600 


X891. 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars, 

92, 277 
I,  130,  988 

53»  816 

728, 636 
37.  210 

771. 625 

377,  586 
614,  243 


Dollars. 
+        46,  504 
-f      742,  723 

—  16, 353 

—  832,742 

—  44, 820 


+ 


739.  248 
174,  787 
589,  065 


1,281,972 

-f  668,721 

602,  382 

—   97, 408 

126,  688 

-f-   80, 490 

393, 400 

+  157. 579 

3, 414, 427 

+2,  205, 448 

72,  597 

—    5,003 

429 

430 
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Articles. 


Malt  liquors 

Oils,  mineral 

Oils,  other 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Quicksilver 

Sugar,  refined 

Tobacco 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1885. 


1881. 


Increase  (-|-)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 

88,  426 

237,  278 

21,  172 

61,658 

298,  962 

166,  912 

96,540 

142,  954 

317.475 

35.415 
614, 199 


Dollars. 
226,  541 
646,  958 
122,  163 
108,615 

377.060 

68, 112 
31,  854 
73. 535 

1. 483.  903 
70,  870 

1,291,622 


7,  370.  599  i  14. 199. 080 


Dollars. 

+      138,  115 
-+-      409, 680 

4-   100, 991 
+    46, 957 

-f     78, 098 

—  98, 800 

—  64,686 

—  69, 419 
-+-1, 166,428 

+    35,455 
+  677, 423 


4-6, 828, 481 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  table  represents  only  the  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  by  sea, 
as  there  is  no  law  requirmg  returns  to  be  made  of  the  exports  by 
rail.  There  are  now  four  lines  of  railroad  connecting  the  United 
States  with  the  neighboring  Republic,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  is  carried  by  that  means. 

EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  British  Honduras  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the  exports 
of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891: 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles < 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 
1885.  1891 . 


Dollars. 

71.  552 

35.  519 

II.  334 
22, 463 

8,693 

98,  471 

31,689 

80,009 


359.  730 


Dollars. 
89,090 

37.  474 

20,  821 

19. 477 

13.344 

129,  696 

36, 088 
"1,559 


457.  549 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—). 


Dollars. 

-f  17.538 

4-  1.955 

+  9.487 

—  2,986 

+  4.651 

+  31,225 

-f  4.399 

-f  31.  550 


+  97.819 
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EXPORTS  TO  SALVADOR. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  Salvador  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1886,  compared  with  the  exports  of  similar 
merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891 : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc 

Breadstuffs 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  uses 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Malt  liquors 

Oils 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts  

Wine 

Wood,  aiid  manufactures  of    

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  3c 


1886. 


1891. 


Dollars. 

361 

2,343 
148, 822 

25,811 

88, 146 
9,016 

i»927 
62,  362 

13,030 
10,134 

17,  751 
5,229 

22,  570 

63, 039 


Dollars. 
2,815 

14, 599 
298,  233 

56,  850 

221,  720 

250 

28,  627 
198,  483 

28,  639 

25,083 

3,502 

27,  577 
48,  792 

179.  825 


470,541  _     1,134,995 


Increase. 


Dollars, 

2,454 
12,  256 

149,411 
31.  039 

133,  574 
*8.  766 

26,  700 
136, 121 

15,609 
*I4,  949 

*I4,  249 
22,348 
26,  222 

116,  786 


664, 454 


*  Decrease. 


EXPORTS  TO  NICARAGUA. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  compared  with  the  exports  of 
similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891 : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc , 

Breadstuff's , 

Carriages  and  horse  cars  and  railroad  cars  . . . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines , 

Coal 

Coffee  and  cocoa,  ground  or  prepared,  and 

chocolate 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Fancy  articles 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1886. 


1891. 


Dollars. 

747 
3,166 

96,  700 


34.446 
3 

1,288 

47, 078 

9.596 


Dollars. 

2.705 
11,610 
179,  876 
14,  104 
92,  843 
31.477 

8,011 

106,  524 

29,  729 


Increase. 


Dollars.. 

1.958 
8,444 

83,  176 
14,  104 

58,  397 
31. 474 

6,723 
59.446 
20,133 
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Articles. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


1886. 


Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Fruits,  including  nuts 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Mall  liquors 

Oils 


Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts  

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wine 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Dollars. 
4,198 
8,272 

2,338 

4.582 

62,  122 

17.794 
9,872 

18,525 

39.  274 
9,067 

6,944 

9.303 

4.936 

31, 185 

60,235 


471,671 


1891. 


Dollars. 

24,  952 

30.995 

13.213 

53.  849 
296,  218 

50,  122 

35. 375 
48,  795 

114,059 
28,009 
20,045 
37, 402 
26,  235 
148,  161 
188,604 


Increase. 


I,  592,  013 


Dollars. 

20,754 
21,  823 
10,  875 
49,267 
234,096 
32.  328 

23.  503 
30,  270 

74.  785 
18,942 

13,  lOI 

28,099 

21,299 

126, 976 

128,  369 

1,120,342 


This  statement  shows  an  increase  in  every  article  of  export,  and 
a  total  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years. 


EXPORTS  TO  HONDURAS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  Honduras  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  compared  with  the  exports  of 
similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891 : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc 

Breadstuffs 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Gunpowder  and  other  explosives 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  . . . 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Malt  liquors 

Oils 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1886. 


1891, 


Increase. 


Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts  

Sugar  and  molasses 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

762 

107 

900 

5,482 

72. 125 

96,281 

15.041 

16,  705 

67. 437 

76,  702 

17.065 

34.766 

100,  118 

150,  180 

6,417 

6,049 

7,624 

8,485 

4,627 

7.691 

22,  541 

7.457 

17,  919 
88,  071 

428,  104 


31.078 
16,251 
22,  738 

no,  599 

583.114 


Dollars. 

*655 

4.582 

24, 156 

1,664 

9,265 

i7.7or 

50,062 

•368 

861 

3.064 

8.537 

8,794 

4.819 

22,  528 

155.010 


*  Decrease. 
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EXPORTS  TO  COSTA  RICA. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  Costa  Rica  during. the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  compared  with  the  exports  of 
similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891 : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  parts  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines .... 

Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Fish 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Mait  liquors 

Oils 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wine 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  90— 


1886. 


Dollars, 

2,478 
88,940 

9.459 
24.772 

3,695 
61.  759 

9.506 

144. 757 

9.903 
9.064 

10.634 
7,855 

41,  856 

4,800 

19,520 

3,331 
3,066 

17,670 

74. 835 


548,  215 


289X. 


Dollar*. 
2,677 

15,  035 
216,  771 

19,  950 
46,  180 

36,209 

121,253 

32, 877 

235, 718 
28,963 

15, 739 
20,606 

8,820 

172,923 
24,640 

33, 493 
24.  584 
16,344 
45.760 
180,251 


I,  298,  793 


Increase. 


Dollar*. 
2,361 

12,  552 
127.  837 

10, 491 

21,408 

32,  514 

59.494 

23,  371 
90,961 

19,060 

6,675 

9,972 

965 

131.067 
19,  840 

13, 973 
21.253 

13,  278 
28,090 

105, 416 


750,  578 


EXPORTS  TO  COLOMBIA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared 
with  the  exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891  : 

Bull.  50 28 
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Articles. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


Z885. 


Books,  maps,  engravings,  and  other  printed 
matter 

BreadstufTs 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Gunpowder,  and  other  explosives 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions,  comprising  meats  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts  

Soap 

Sugar,  refined 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Dollars' 

26.  579 

301.  597 

134.915 
18,818 

269,  515 

60,862 

73.369 
128,  2^3 

726, 788 

140, 662 

52, 436 

648,082 

89,766 

173. 280 

99.674 

92,420 

1,022,831 

I.  337. 615 


5,397,412 


1891. 


Dollars. 
86,JBl8 

336.  935 
164,694 
119, 172 
290,  367 

56.  153 
64,  252 
21, 489 
595,068 
49,448 
95. 982 

195,  725 
53.  "2 

"7,534 
102,  387 

42,065 

181, 182 

536,606 


3, 108, 989 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 


+ 
+ 


+ 


60.239 

35.  338 

^9.  779 
100.  354 

20,  852 

4.709 

9.  "7 

106,  714 

131,  720 

91.214 

43.  546 

452,  357 

36.  654 
55.  746 

2.713 

50,  355 

841,649 

801,009 


—2,  288, 423 


The  decrease  in  our  exports  to  Colombia  during  the  past  six 
years  is  due  to  the  suspension  of  work  upon  the  Panama  Canal. 
That  enterprise  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  1885,  and 
thousands  of  men  were  then  employed  at  high  wages,  which  stim- 
ulated commerce  and  made  necessary  the  importation  of  vast  sup- 
plies of  all  forms  of  merchandise,  not  only  food  products  and 
wearing  apparel,  but  expensive  constructive  material.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  canal  and  the  failure  of  the  company  caused  the 
emigration  of  the  foreign  laboring  element  and  those  who  had  ac- 
companied them,  and  a  financial  depression  and  partial  suspension 
of  trade  followed. 

EXPORTS  TO  VENEZUELA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30,  1 885,  compared  with 
the  exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1891: 
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Articles. 


BreadstufTs 

Chemicals,  dyes,  drugs,  and  medicines  . . . . . 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of  < 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufactures  of 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  pur 

poses 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles. 

Total • 


ITiscal  year  en 

dii^  June  30— 

Incr 
deer 

ewe  (+> 

1885. 

1891. 

or 
ease  (— ^ 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

964,981 

I,  323,  773 

+ 

358,  792 

93,068 

189,  134 

-h 

96,066 

315,  343 

565.  242 

+ 

249,  899 

23,  076 

50.  703 

-f 

27, 627 

62,  428 

106,  839 

+ 

44,4" 

23,915 

49,  351 

+ 

25, 436 

277,  108 

694,  783 

+ 

417, 675 

17,  Q53 

12,  037 

5,916 

80,909 

132,  647 

+ 

51,  738 

567, 619 

704, 057 

+ 

136, 438 

49,980 

43,  577 

6,403 

129, 646 

87,  7IO 

41, 936 

96,874 

145, 424 

+ 

48.  550 

290,068 

610,  770 

-♦- 

320,  702 

2, 992, 968 

4,  716, 047 

-fl 

,  723, 079 

EXPORTS  TO  ECUADOR. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  cars  for  steam  rail 

roads  

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of , 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of , 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts - 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


Z887. 


1891. 


Dollars. 
58,  703 
54,366 

25,251 

22, 477 

254, 097 

27,  177 
166, 023 

19,  585 
30,  785 

228,  813 

28,  918 

133,  X97 


1,049,392 


Dollars. 
14,866 
159,  109 

6,672 
33,708 

97, 074 

23,005 

124,  104 

14,  498 

32.  829 

217,  628 

64,314 
114,  931 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 
—     43,837 
+    104,743 


4- 


902, 738 


+ 


18. 579 
11,231 

157, 023 

4,172 

41.919 
5.087 

2,044 


—  II,  185 

+  35, 396 

—  18, 266 


146,  654 
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The  exports  to  Ecuador  were  not  noted  separately  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  until  1887.  ^^^  felling  off  noticed 
last  year  is  due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  cacao  crop,  which  di- 
minished the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

EXPORTS  TO  PERU. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Peru 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1891: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Breadstuffs  

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending^  June  30— 


1885. 


Dollars. 
8.540 

1,989 
30.899 

.  "4.  777 
27»  548 
92,604 

34.453 

155. 379 
96,994 

172,  796 


735.  979 


189Z. 


Dollars. 

15.965 
70,  106 

52. 598 
III,  126 

42.  430 

376. 539 

52,963 

130.  211 
225,  659 
318,  610 


I,  396,  207 


Increase  ( -t- ) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 

-f  7, 425 
+    68.117 

4-    21,699 

—  3,651 
-t  14, 882 
4-  283,935 
-h    18, 510 

—  25, 168 
-f  128,665 
-f  145,814 


-h  660,228 


EXPORTS  TO  CHILE. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Chile 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  conipared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 
1891  : 
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Articles. 

Agricultural  implements 

Breadstuifs 

Carriages  and  cars,  for  horse  and  steam  rail 

ways,  and  parts  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines  .   . . 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Sugar,  refined 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


Z885. 


Dollars. 

71.965 
lOI 

83,  204 

69,847 
613,  129 

378,  097 
154,806 

31.717 

35.2" 
353.  552 
401, 043 


X891. 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


2,  192,  672 


Dollars. 

184.915 
117,441 

353.  777 
75.513 
432,  337 
852, 080 
219,  542 

77.  855 
28, 983 

402,  827 

388,  721 


3. 133.  991 


Dollars. 
-h    112,950 

+    117.340 
+   270,573 

-h       5.666 

—  180,  792 

+  473.  983 
■f    64,736 

4-    46,138 

—  6, 228 

+    49.275 

—  12, 322 


4-  941,319 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  followmg  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  and  other  printed 
matter 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  cars  for  steam  roads. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Naval  stores 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts   

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1885. 


1891. 


Dollars. 
320,  912 

147,  010 
164.  356 

loi,  209 

410,  914 

88, 287 
845,418 

49.  273 
396,694 

38,425 
30,362 

100, 193 

1, 112,661 

521,  312 


4.  327, 026 


Dollars. 
200,048 

19.  139 
505,  867 

64,  182 

93.  389 
106, 193 

251, 189 

72, 084 

439. 005 

40,  206 

73,  532 

67,  166 

586, 821 

199.  254 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 
—      120, 864 


-h 


j- 


127,  871 

341.  511 
37, 027 

317.  525 
17,906 

594.  229 
22,  811 

42,311 

I.  781 

43. 170 

33, 027 

525.  840 

322, 058 


2,  718, 075 


•1,608,951 
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The  large  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  accounted  for  by  the  great  financial  depression  from  which  that 
country  has  been  suffering  during  the  pai^t  two  years.  In  1887 
her  total  imports  from  all  countries  were  valued  at  $  1 1 7,352,000 ; 
in  1888,  $128412,000;  in  1889,  $164,569,000;  in  1890,  $142,- 
240,812,  and  in  1891,  $67,100,000. 

The  following  table  shows  her  imports  by  countries  during  the 
past  five  years : 


Fiom— 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. . 
France 


1885. 


D0llars. 

4,  327,  000 

22,  6S0,  129 

18,487,487 


1886. 


Dollar*. 
4,331,0001 

25.  259. 943 
21,  336,  163 


Z887. 


Dollars. 

5,671.000 

30,  316,  670 

27,  732,  165 


1888. 


Dollars. 
6,099,000 

37,26i,37o|5 

25,942,312 


X889. 


Dollars. 
8,  376, 000 

1.983. 
32,  751,  864 


36440 


1890. 


Dollars. 
8,  322, 627 
),  957. 009 
(•) 


^  No  data  accessible. 


EXPORTS    TO    URUGUAY. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

'Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Naval  stores 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts   

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1885. 


Dollars. 
157.327 

26,967 
150,300 

31.196 

77,6ii 

42,  330 

250,113 

43,002 

69.550 
560,  741 
192,  622 


I,  601,  759 


1891. 


Dollars. 
97,704 
35.641 

53  399 
24,672 

98, 402 

49. 487 
332,  366 

35,  782 

2.774 
165,  890 
136,  820 


1,032,937 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 

—  59*623 
+     8,674 

—  96,901 

—  6,524 
+  20,  791 

+     7,  157 
+  82,253 

—  7.220 

—  66,  776 

—394,851 

—  55.802 


—568,  822 
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Uruguay  has  shared  the  financial  depression  that  has  so  seri- 
ously affected  the  foreign  commerce  of  her  neighbor,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  falling  off  of  her  imports  from  Europe  has  been 
even  greater  than  from  the  United  States. 


EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Books,  maps,  engravings 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  cars  for  steam  roads. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal,  bitimiiious 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  pur- 
poses   

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver. 

Naval  stores  and  spirits  of  turpentine 

Oils,  mineral 

Oils,  all  other 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of,  and  stationery. . . 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dair)'  prod- 
ucts   

Soap 

Vessels,  steamers 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30- 


1885. 


189X. 


ZW/ari. 
I3>005 
3,  419,  448 
37,095 

133.  849 

33.  538 

51.460 

19. 676 

621, 723 

30, 461 

90.451 

868,  387 

31.  331 
44,103 

445.809 
113,082 
191,000 
225,  730 
371,  070 


7,  258, 035 


Dcllart. 

225,  530 

4,  386,  121 

682,  723 

247.  061 

79,  528 

79,  764 

268,  850 
2,  314,  319 

70,  539 
218,019 

1, 125,  927 

93,  530 

59.  861 

2, 146, 456 

33.  772 
1,808 

873, 631 
559.  860 


14, 049,  273 


Increase  (4-)  or 
decrease  {—). 


Dollars. 
+     212,  525 
-h     966, 673 
-f-     645,628 

4-  113,212 

4-  46,000 
+  65. 147 

-f  249, 174 
+1, 692, 596 

-f  40, 078 

+  127. 568 

+  257, 540 

+  62, 199 

4-  15, 758 

+1, 700, 647 

—  79. 310 

—  189, 192 
4-  647, 901 
+  188,790 


+6,  791, 238 


EXPORTS  TO  HAITI. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  188 5,  compared  with  the 
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exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Fiscal  year  endio|f  June  30-- 


Breadstuffs 

Cottojii  manufactures  of 

Fish 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Soap 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


X885. 


Dollars. 
462,  651 
440,  198 

437, 886 

152,  762 

39. 161 

24,782 

869,187 

196, 465 

51, 026 

loi,  390 

255.  289 
196,  262 


3,  227, 059 


189X. 


Dollar9. 
1,223,671 
676,666 

791,  359 
92,996 

50,103 
43.  771 

1,492,165 
278,  338 
"9, 133 

III,  lOI 

381, 461 
328. 414 


5,  589, 178 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 

-+-  761, 020 

+  236, 468 

+  353. 473 

—  59. 766 

+  10, 942 

+  18, 989 

-f  622, 978 


+ 
+ 


81, 873 
68, 107 

9,7" 
126, 172 

132.152 


+2,362,119 


EXPORTS  TO  SANTO  DOMINGO. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared 
with  the  exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1891 : 


Articles. 


BreadstufTs 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Fish 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts < 

Sugar,  refined < 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Kiacal  year  ending  June  30— 


X885. 


Dollars. 
160.817 

20,  547 
161,  703 

51.199 
122,412 

20,  277 
24,  313 

133.  874 
12,  926 

8,942 

119.332 
126,  086 


962,  428 


189X. 


Dollars. 
222,  001 

20,513 
52,  917 
60,858 
206,057 
9,911 
26,  766 

147,  460 

10,  996 

11,  681 
103,  706 
113,  960 


986,  826 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 
+  61,  184 

—  34 
— 108,  786 

+     9,659 

-h  83, 645 

-h  10,366 

-f    2,453 

+  13.586 

—  1.930 
+    2.739 

—  15,626 

—  12, 126 


-f  24,398 
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EXPORTS  TO  CUBA. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the  exports 
of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Animals 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  and  other  printed 
matter 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  cars  for  steam  roads. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  of : 

Fancy  articles 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Fruits,  including  nuts 

Glass  and  glassware 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of,  including 
trunks,  valises,  etc  

Liquors,  malt  and  alcohol,  including  spirits  . . 

Oils  

Paper,  and  manufactures  of,  and  stationery. . . 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts  

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June 


1885. 


DoUart, 

88, 311 

28.  563 

1,  077,  619 

98,171 
161,  580 

385,  922 
206,869 

48,420 

107,  910 

152,  297 

20,  887 

57. 010 

52,941 

837, 342 

62,964 
20,302 

313. 982 
179, 187 

2,  279,  724 

51.945 
317, 170 

I,  846. 958 
309.  848 


8,  719. 195 


1891. 


Doilars, 
55.618 
42,  631 

51.308 

874, 979 

504.047 
258,  863 

776,  526 

loi,  799 

72, 122 

64.146 

279, 190 

22, 143 

67. 174 
28,  746 

3. 120,  276 

195.  342 

26,  835 

384, 121 

175.  373 

2.  787,  608 

39.  454 
294. 421 

1, 190,  556 
516,327 


11,929,605 


Increase  <4-)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 

■f  41, 445 

—  45, 680 

-f  22, 745 

—  202, 640 
-f  405.876 
■f  97. 283 
-h  390, 604 

—  105, 070 
+  23, 702 

—  42. 864 
-h  126, 893 
+  1. 256 
-}-  10, 164 

—  24, 195 
4-2,  282, 934 

-h  132. 378 

+  6, 533 

+  70. 139 

—  3. 814 

-f  507.884 

—  12, 491 

—  22, 749 

—  656, 402 
+  206, 479 


+3,  2i6, 410 


EXPORTS  TO  PUERTO  RICO. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  vahie  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1891: 
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Articles. 


Breadstuifs 

Candles 

Carriages  and  horse  cars 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc 

Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of,  including 
trunks,  valises,  etc 

Oils,  mineral,  illuminating 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of,  including  sta- 
tionery   

Provisions,  fish,  vegetables,  and  sugar 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiacal  year  en 

ding   June  30— 

IncTC 
decre 

*sc    (+) 

1885. 

1891. 

or 

Dollars. 

Dollar*, 

Dcliars. 

394t  165 

748.  875 

•¥ 

354.  710 

47.  822 

14,081 

— 

33.  741 

12,769 

20,881 

+ 

8,  112 

35.460 

53.984 

+ 

18,524 

3,631 

48.300 

+ 

44.669 

14.796 

22,  529 

+ 

7.733 

14.276 

16.199 

+ 

1.923 

51, 152 

128,  105 

+ 

76, 953 

7.657 

19,  118 

+ 

II.  461 

49.738 

8.966 

•^— 

40.  772 

25,981 

34.778 

+ 

8.797 

535, 096 

665,  610 

+ 

130,  514 

282, 490 

230,  920 

— 

51.  570 

.  58, 144 

99,988 

+ 

41,844 

1.533. 177 

2,112,334 

+ 

579, 157 

EXPORTS  TO  DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Danish  West  Indies 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1891  : 


Articles. 


BreadstufTs 

Coal 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  . 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Provisions  (meat  and  dairy  products) 

Spirits 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 


Total, 


Fiscal  year  endinf^  June  30 — 


1885. 


571.  103 


1891. 


Dollars. 

Dollars* 

225,  284 

209,  102 

25,  627 

165,  489 

15,089 

7.704 

9.577 

15,342 

21,  807 

9,128 

95»042 

71.  on 

15,  301 

9,425 

10,569 

7.129 

16,  559 

10, 121 

55»024 

44.144 

81,  224 

77, 014 

625,609 


Increase  (+> 

or 
decrease  (^. 


Dollars. 

—  16,  182 
+  139.862 

—  7. 385 

+  5. 765 

—  12, 679 

—  24,031 

—  5. 876 

—  3.440 

—  6, 438 
— -  10,  880 
— -  4,  210 

+  54, 506 
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EXPORTS  TO  DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of , 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30^ 


1885. 


Dollar*. 
298,  338 

54.  578 
16,  853 
10,  224 

70,  057 
32,412 
20,638 

31.997 
"8,756 


653.  853 


1891. 


Dollar*. 
207,  815 
120,613 

32.  531 
20,  421 

78,  106 

81.999 

18,  177 

34.508 

177.430 


Increase  (-|-) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


771,600 


Dollar*. 

—  90.  523 
+  66,035 

4-  15.67S 
+  10. 197 

+    8,049 

+  49.  587 

—  2, 461 

+     2. 511 
+  58,  674 


+  117.747 


EXPORTS  TO  DUTCH  GUIANA. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  Dutch  Guiana  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the  exports  of 
similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891 : 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs 

Fish 

Oils 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  endin^^  June  30— 


1885. 


Dollar*. 
60,618 

59.  314 
13.  928 

III,  267 
14, 127 
21,  961 

15.452 


296,667 


1891. 


Dollar*. 

75. 928 

30,  139 
14,896 

87,311 
6.721 

10,  753 
23.  956 


249.  704 


Increase  (4-) 

or 
decrease  ( — ). 


Dollar*. 
+  15.310 

—29.  175 
+        968 

—23.  956 
—  7.406 
— 11,208 
+  8.504 


—46,  963 
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EXPORTS  TO  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  French  West  Indies 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 
1891  : 


Articles. 


Animals 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages  and  horse  cars 

Coal , 

Fish 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Oils,  mineral 

Oils,  vegetable 

Provisions  and  vegetables 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 

Increase  (+) 

1885. 

1891. 

or 
decrease  (— ). 

1 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars, 

22, 874 

41.  438 

+   18,564 

595.  555 

673. 823 

-h  78.268 

3.477 

22,  500 

-f    19.023 

4.675 

94,076 

-h  89.  joi 

18,063 

17.  366 

-        697 

4,901 

7.764 

+    2.863 

35.  971 

41.  139 

+     5.168 

49. 612 

21, 118 

—  28. 494 

348.  347 

297. 455 

—  50,  892 

76.  743 

,  60,  207 

—  16.  536 

289,996 

402»  577 

+112,581 

43.  887 

75.  505 

+  31.618 

I,  394,  lOI 

I,  854, 968 

4-460,867 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  West  Indies 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the 
exports  of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 
1891: 


Articles. 


Animals 

Breadstuffs 

Carriages,  horse  cars,  and  cars  for  steam  rail 

ways 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Coal 

Copper,  manufactures  of 

Fancy  articles 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 — 


1885. 


Doilars. 
169,616 
2,721,600 

52, 729 
71.448 
18,  520 
116,  114 
32.  730 


J891. 


Dollars. 

349.  582 
,3.887,175 

185.484 
111,051 

61,  870 

188,  885 

60,975 


Increase. 


Dollars. 

179,966 
I,  165.  575 

132,755 
39.603 

43.  350 
72.  771 
28,245 
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Articles. 


Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,    and    manufactures    of,   including 

trunks,  etc 

Liquors,  malt  and  spirituous 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meal 

Oils,  mineral 

Paints,  varnish,  oils,  etc 

Paper  and  manufactures  of,  and  stationery. . . 

Provisions 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


1885. 


Dollars. 
132,  762 

35.  514 
I39»5i6 

106,  707 

149. 054 

153.059 
163.  080 

39.  659 

39.  225 

1, 490, 073 

105,  507 

214,  967 
86, 160 

656,  01 1 

269, 168 


6, 963,  219 


1891. 


Dollars. 
72,696 

54.  315 

327,  646 
143.  288 

88,  567 

222.  449 

225, 169 

89, 428 

67, 721 
1, 564, 215 

133. 542 

198, 022 
118, 766 

957,  219 
437.  993 


9,  546, 058 


Increase. 


Dollars. 
*6o,  066 
18,801 
188,  130 

36.  581 

*6o,  487 

69,390 

62,089 

49.769 
28,496 

74. 142 

28, 035 

*  16, 945 

32,606 

301,  208 

168,  825 


2,  582,  839 


*  Decrease. 


EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH  QUIANA. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  British  Guiana  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the  exports  of 
similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891: 


A  rticles. 


Animals 

Breadstuff's 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Oils,  animal 

Oils,  mineral 

Provisions 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles • 

Total 


Fiscal  year  en 

ding  June  30— 

Increase  (■+-) 

1885. 

1891. 

or 
decrease  (— ). 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

34.147 

36.  791 

+     2,644 

647,  747 

784. 739 

+136.  992 

43.  779 

31.031 

+   12,748 

8.172 

22,  368 

H-  14,196 

7,471 

29.  743 

-f    22, 272 

18, 855 

15.  MI 

—      3.714 

47. 132 

53.  830 

+      6,698 

467,  928 

407.  707 

—  60.  221 

65.  714 

46,  556 

—   19.  158 

189,  369 

214,  181 

+   24,812 

100,  294 

119,  263 

+    18,969 

1, 630, 608 

I,  761,  350 

+  130.  742 
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EXPORTS  TO  FRENCH  GUIANA. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  United  States  to  French  Guiana  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  compared  with  the  exports 
of  similar  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891: 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs 

Fish .^ 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod 

ucts 

Tobacco 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


1885. 


Dollars. 
13.760 
30,461 

27,083 
6,837 
9.515 

19.  836 


107.  492 


1891. 


Dollafs. 
29,066 

31.  462 

46.  517 
5,262 

13,499 
24.904 


150,710 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollart. 
4-15.306 
+   I.  001 

+  19.434 
—  I.  575 
+  3.984 
+  5.068 


+43.  218 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  total  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the  several 
American  countries  and  colonies  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Rio  Grande  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1885, 
and  June  30,  1891: 


Country. 


Mexico 

British  Honduras 

Guatemala 

Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador  

Bolivia 

Peru 

Chile 


Year  ending^  June  30— 

Increase  (+) 

B885. 

1891. 

or 
decrease  (— .) 

Dollar*, 

Dollar*. 

Dollars. 

7. 370.  599 

♦14.  199,  08c 

+    6.828,481 

359.  730 

457.  549 

-h        97. 819 

+523,  640 
U70.  541 

1. 971. 001 

-h  1,447.361 

1. 134. 995 

4-      664.454 

471.671 

I.  592. 013 

-h  1.120,342 

428,  104 

583.  "4 

-1-      155.010 

548.215 

I.  298,  793 

+      750. 578 

5.  397. 4" 

3, 108,  979 

—  «.  288. 423 

2, 992,  968 

4,  716. 047 

-f-  1,723.079 

ti.  049.  392 

902,738 

—      146. 654 

ti.  304 

6.380 

4-        5.076 

735.  979 

I,  396.  207 

-I-     660, 228 

2, 192, 672 

3. 133. 991 

+     941. 319 

*  Not  including  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  l>y  rail, 
t  Vear  ending  June  30, 1886.  :  Year  ending  June  30, 1887. 
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Country. 


Argentine  Republic 

Uruguay  

Brazil 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo . . . . 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Danish  West  Indies 
Dutch  West  Indies. 

Dutch  Guiana 

French  West  Indies 
French  Guiana  . . . . 
British  West  Indies 
British  Guiana 

Total 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1885. 


Dollar*. 
4,  327. 026 
1,601,759 

7. 258, 035 

3,  227,  059 

962,42s 

8,  719, 195 

I.  533, 177 
571. 103 

653.  853 
296,667 

1, 394,  lOI 

107, 492 

6. 963.  219 
1, 630,  608 


61,  787, 949 


1891. 


Dollars. 

2,718,075 

1,032,937 

14,  049.  273 

5,  589. 178 

986,  826 

11,929,605 

2,112,334 

625,609 
771,600 

249, 704 

I,  854,  q68 

150,  710 
9,  546. 058 

I,  761,  350 


87,  879, 124 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— ). 


Dollars. 
-  1.608,951 

—  568, 822 
-f  6,  791,  238 
+  2,362. 119 

—  24, 398 
+  3,210,410 

+  579. 157 
4-         54. 506 

+  "7,747 
-h  46, 963 
-f  460, 867 
+  43. 218 
4-  2,582.839 
+       130. 741 


+  26,091,175 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  recapitulation  that  the 
United  States  is  at  the  head  of  the  nations  who  are  purchasers  from 
American  countries,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  therefrom  was  in  1889  $207,384,389,  or  35.97  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  into  the  countries  named  from  these  American 


countries : 


Imported  from  southern  countries  into^ 


United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom.. 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain 

Italy ^ 

Total 


Value. 

Per  cent. 

Doilars, 

207,  384,  389 

35.97 

127.015,687 

22.03 

89.  484,  508 

15.52 

86,  513,  714 

15.01 

44,  604,  167 

7.74 

15,425,278 

2.68 

6, 093,  294 

1.05 

576.521,037 

100.00 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  same  commercial  nations  who  sell  to 
these  American  countries,  or,  in  other  words,  who  export  mer- 
chandise to  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  France  is  second,  and  the  United  States  is 
third,  Germany  fourth,  Belgium  fifth,  and  Spain  sixth.  The 
value  of  the  exports  and  per  cent  of  total  exports  from  these  sev- 
erjll  nations  were  as  follows : 


Exported  to  southern  countries  from— 


Value. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

United  States.. .. 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain 

Italy 

Total 


Dollars. 

177,  241,  778 

109,  952,  100 

90,  804,  640 

52,  237,  906 

33,  207, 666 
28, 774, 150 
13.  649, 925 


505,  868, 165 


Per  cent. 


35.04 
21.73 

17.95 

10.33 
6.56 

5.69 
2.  70 


100.00 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  imports  into  and  ex- 
ports from  the  following  nations  in  their  trade  with  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  since  i860: 


Vears. 


i860 
1870 
1880 
1889 


Imports  of  merchandise  from  southern  countries  into— 


United  Sutes. 


Dollar*. 
79.  109.  332 

"7»  398,  951 
178,  985,  906 

ao7, 384,  389 


United 
Kingdom. 


Dollars. 
loi,  719.  373 
154.  794.  561 
126,  172.047 

89, 484.  508 


Germany. 


Dollars. 


13.068,342 

86,  513,  714 


Fiance. 


Dollars. 

35. 15^.  730 

87.  969.  653 

93.  553. 612 

127,015,687 


Years. 


i860 
1870 
1880 
1889 


Exports  of  merchandise  from  southern  countries  into— 


United  States. 


Dollars. 
44,  978,  676 

55.  140,  322 
61,  546,  474 
90,  804,  640 


United 
Kingdom. 


I 


Germany. 


Dollars. 

87,  984.  703 
123,  256,  687 
118,  465,  501 
177,  241,  778 


Dollars' 


5.  949,  286 
52,  237,  906 


France. 


Dollars. 
70,  319,  822 

67.  335,  524 
86,  155.003 

109,  952, 100 
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WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

[From  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.] 

In  compiling  an  estimate  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  for  1891, 
official  statements  for  the  difterent  countries  have  been  used  wher- 
ever available.  In  many  cases  these  official  estimates  are  prelim- 
inary and  likely  to  be  considerably  changed  by  the  final  statement. 
The  figures  not  marked  by  the  star  are  commercial  estimates. 
The  crop  of  1890  for  exactly  the  same  countries,  similarly  com- 
piled last  March,  was  2,203,889,552  bushels. 

The  world's  wheat  crop  i8go. 


Conditions. 


North  America: 
United  States, 
Canada: 

Ontario. . . 

Manitoba. 


Total. 


South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 
Chile. 


Total, 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Roumania 


Foreign  measure. 


Denomination. 


Imperial  bu&hels. . . 
...do 


Number  of 
units. 


Metric  tons 
Hectoliters. 


Hectoliters. 

...do 

...do 

Quarters... 

...do 

Hectoliters. 
...do 


Imperial  bushels. . 

Cwts 

Hectoliters 

...do 

Quarters 

...do 

Hectoliters 


32,  584, 026 
23. 191.  599 


900,000 
5,000,000 


14,  500, 000 

44,  500, 000 

5,000,000 

4, 850, 000 

450,000 

81,  889, 070 

44, 495, 000 

72, 127,  263 
1,401,127 
2,000,000 

44, 687, 900 

450,000 

1,000,000 

18, 704,  382 


Winchester 
bushels. 


*6ll,  780,000 

•33,611.074 
*23,  922,  598 


669,313,672 


33,  069, 000 
14,  187,  500 


47,  256.  500 


41,  143.  750 
*I26,  268,  750 

14, 187, 500 

40,  022,  976 

3.  713. 472 

♦232, 360, 236 

*I26,  254, 663 

•74,400,714 

*2, 615, 437 

5,675,000 

*  126,  801,916 

3.713.472 

8,  252,  160 

53. 073,  684 


*  Official,  either  final  or  preliminary. 
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The  luorld^s  ivhfat  crop  i8go — Continued » 


Foreign  me&sure. 


Conditions. 


Denomination. 


Europe — Continued. 

Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive 

of  Poland) 

Poland ; 

Servia , 

Spain , 

Sweden  and  Norway: 

Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerland , 

Turkey , 


Total . 

Asia: 

India  

Asia  Minor. 
Caucasus. . . 

Persia 

Syria 


Total 


Africa: 

Algeria 

Cape  Colony 

Egypt 

Tunis 


Total 


Australasia 


Grand  total. 


Chetverts . . 

...do 

Hectoliters. 
...do 


...do.... 

8uarters . 
uintals. 
Quarters. 


Tons 

Hectoliters. 
Quarters. . . 

...do 

Hectoliters. 


Hectoliters. 
Quarters. . . 

...do 

Hectoliters. 


Number  of 
units. 


28,  393,  000 
2,  129,  100 
2,  800,  000 

25.145,055 

1,604,000 

50,000 

I,  100,  000 

4,000,000 


6,  842, 000 
13,  050,  000 
9,000,000 
2,  500,  000 
4,  350,  000 


Imperial  bushels... 


7,  500, 000 

500,000 

I,  350. 000 

I,  500,  000 


32,  839,  505 


Winchester 
bushels. 


•169,  108,  708 

*I2,  680,  920 

7,  945,  000 

•71.  349,  094 

*4.  551,  350 

412,608 

•4,041,766 

33,  008,  640 


I.  i6i,  581,716 


•255.434,667 

37»  029,  375 
74.  269, 440 
20,  630, 400 
12,  343, 125 


399.  707. 007 


21,  281,250 
4, 126, 080 

II,  140,416 
4,  256, 250 


40,  803. 996 


*33,  874, 606 


2,  352.  537. 497 


*  Official,  either  final  or  preliminary. 


World's  Columbian  Exposition. 


Under  the  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  will  be  celebrated  by  holding  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Arts,  Industries,  Manufectures,  and  the 
Products  of  the  Soil,  Mine,  and  Sea,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, United  States  of  America,  opening  May  i,  1893,  and  closing 
October  31,1 893. 

The  site  selected  is  at  Jackson  Park,  a  beautiful  location  near 
the  southern  limits  of  the  city,  adjoining  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
buildings  are  in  coi^rse  of  erection. 

OFFICERS. 

Director-General :  George  R.  Davis,  of  Illinois. 

President  of  the  National  Commission :  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  Michigan. 

Secretary :  John  T.  Dickinson,  of  Texas. 

President  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition:  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  of 
Illinois. 

Secretary  :   Howard  O.  Edmonds,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers:   Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of  Illinois. 

Secretary :  Susan  W.  Cooke,  of  Kentucky. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Exhibits :  Thies  J.  Lefens,  Chairman ;  James  W.  Ells- 
worth, H.  N.  Higinbotham,  Charles  H.  Wacker,  Charles  Henrotin. 


The  following  is  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Whereas,  satisfactory  proof  has  been  presented  to  me  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  adequate  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  uses  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  that  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  million  dollars  to  be  used  and 
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expended  for  the  purposes  of  said  Exposition  has  been  provided  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  Section  ten  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  Celebrating  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  by  holding  an  International  Exhibition  of 
Arts,  Industries,  Manufactures,  and  the  Products  of  the  Soil,  Mine,  and  Sea,  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  April  twenty-fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Benjamin  Harhison,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  said  Act,  do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 
claim that  such  International  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  will  not  be  closed  before  the  last  Thursday  in  October  of 
the  same  year.  And  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  do  hereby  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  take  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  an  event  that  is  preeminent  in  human  history,  and  of  lasting 
interest  to  mankind,  by  appointing  representatives  thereto,  and  sending  such 
exhibits  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  will  most  fitly  and  fully  illus- 
trate their  resources,  their  industries,  and  their  progress  in  civilization. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  afiixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  December, 

[seal.]      one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  and  of  the  Independence  or 
the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth. 

BENJ.  HARRISON. 
By  the  President : 

James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Latin  American  Department  has  been  organized,  with 
an  office  at  No.  2  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C,  under 
the  direction  of  William  E.  Curtis,  with  Ensign  W.  E.  SafFord, 
Ensign  Roger  Welles,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  E.  D.  York  as  assistants. 

This  department  will  embrace  the  history  of  the  Latin-American 
republics  and  colonies  from  the  period  of  the  discovery  to  the 
present  day,  including  relics  of  Columbus  and  the  other  early 
voyagers  in  American  waters. 
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The  relics  of  Columbus  will  be  exhibited  in  a  separate  building 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition  at  Jackson  Park,  erected  upon 
the  headland  opposite  the  Agricultural  building  and  the  main  pier 
or  landing.  This  building  will  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
ancient  monastery  of  La  Rabida,  at  Palos,  Spain,  at  which  Co- 
lumbus applied  for  food  and  shelter  for  himself  and  child  when 
he  was  about  to  leave  Spain,  after  his  plan  for  an  expedition  to 
seek  a  western  passage  to  the  Indies  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Spanish  court.  Here  he  found  an  asylum  while  developing  his 
theories,  and  it  was  through  the  intercession  of  the  prior  of  this 
monastery  that  Queen  Isabella  consented  to  reconsider  her  refusal 
to  furnish  ships  and  money  for  the  voyage.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
Columbus  remained  while  preparing  his  little  fleet  for  the  mem- 
orable expedition.  In  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  he  attended 
mass  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  sailed,  and  vespers  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  returned  from  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World. 

It  is  a  picturesque  old  building  of  Moorish  architecture,  and 
will  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  structures  that  are 
being  erected  for  the  other  departments.  Being  completely  isolated 
from  all  other  buildings  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  almost  entirely 
surrounded  with  water,  and  constructed  of  noncombustible  mate- 
rials, it  will  afford  absolute  security  for  objects  exhibited  within  its 
walls,  and  additional  protection  will  be  fumished  by  a  military 
guard  detailed  from  the  United  States  Army  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  for  exhibition  herfe  all  relics  of  Columbus 
and  all  other  American  discoverers ;  all  portraits  of  Columbus  and 
all  pictures  in  which  he  appears ;  early  editions  of  publications 
conceming  America;  maps,  globes,  charts,  autographs,  and  other 
articles  of  historical  interest  associated  with  the  early  history  of  the 
American  continent. 
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The  following  general  classification  will  be  observed  in  their 
installation : 

Group  I. 

PERIOD  OF  THE  DISCOVERY. 

A.  Geographical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  navigation  at  the  time  of 
Columbus, — (1)  Maps,   charts,   and  globes.      (2)  Nautical   and    astronomical 
instruments.     (3)  Models  of  vessels  of  the  period.      (4)  Evidences  of  pre- 
Columbian  discoveries  in  America  and  other  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
and  early  geography  of  our  continent. 

B.  The  Court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, — (1)  Portraits,  autographs,  and 
other  relics  of  the  principal  personages  who  aided  Columbus  or  were  associated 
with  him.  (2)  Manuscripts,  printed  volumes,  charts,  maps,  armor,  and  weap- 
ons of  the  times. 

C.  Illustrations  of  the  life  history  of  Columbus, — (i)  Photographs  and  other 
pictures  of  the  cities  and  houses  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  Columbus  was  born. 
(2)  Portraits  of  Columbus,*  his  family,  and  descendants.  (3)  Pictures  of  the 
places  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  which  are  associated  with  the  career  or 
Columbus.  (4)  Paintings,  engravings,  and  prints  representing  incidents  in  his 
life.  (5)  Models^  paintings,  and  other  pictures  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet. 
(6)  Facsimiles  of  charts,  nautical  instruments,  arms,  armor,  and  other  articles 
illustrating  the  equipment  of  Columbus  and  his  men.  (7)  Copies  of  books  and 
maps  studied  by  Columbus  while  preparing  for  his  voyage,  including  the  orig- 
inal editions  of  the  works  that  formed  his  cabin  library.  (8)  Assortment  of 
articles  used  by  Columbus  for  barter  with  the  natives :  Hawk  bells,  beads,  coins, 
medals,  colored  cloths,  brass  articles,  knives,  crosses,  mirrors,  etc.  (9)  Charts 
and  maps  in  relief  showing  the  route  of  the  first  and  subsequent  voyages ;  early 
maps,  photographs,  and  other  pictures  of  Watlings  Island  and  other  places  vis- 
ited by  him.  (10)  Paintings,  engravings,  and  prints  illustrating  the  incidents 
of  the  voyages  and  the  condition  of  the  natives  as  represented  in  early  publica- 
tions. (11)  Paintings,  engravings,  and  prints  representing  his  reception  upon 
his  return  to  Spain.  (12)  The  last  days  of  Columbus  illustrated  by  paintings, 
engravings,  and  prints,  photographs  of  the  house  in  which  he  died,  and  relics 
associated  with  the  place.  (13)  Models  and  photographs  of  his  coffin,  the 
tombs  and  the  monuments  and  statues  erected  14^  his  honor. 

D.  The  early  history  of  the  continent, — (1)  Originals  or  facsimiles  of  the 
autographs  of  Columbus ;  collections  of  early  publications  relating  to  the  history 

*  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  no  genuine  portndts  of  the  discoverer,  but  a  collection  of  pictures  intended 
or  purporting  to  be  such  will  be  exhibited. 
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of  Columbus  and  his  voyages ;  manuscript  documents,  either  originals  or  fac- 
similes, relating  to  the  discovery.  (2)  Relics  of  Americus  Vespucci,  the  Cabots, 
and  other  early  discoverers  and  voyagers.  (3)  Maps,  charts,  globes,  books, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  illustrating  the  growth  of  geographical  knowledge  concerning 
the  New  World.  (4)  The  christening  of  the  continent.  Paintings,  photographs, 
prints,  etc.,  of  the  city  of  St.  Die,  and  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  giving 
the  name  "America  "  to  the  new  world.  Copies  and  facsimiles  of  the  **  Cos- 
mographix  Introductio,"  in  which  the  name  first  appeared.  (5)  Photographic 
views  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  places  visited  by  Columbus.  Relics  of 
the  settlement  of  the  new  world  by  the  Spaniards,  including  the  first  city,  Isa- 
bella, founded  by  Columbus,  Santo  Domingo,  and  other  places  founded  by  him. 

Group -II. 

PERIOD  OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

A.  Civilization  of  the  Aztecs. — (1)  Costumed  figures  of  Mexican  Indians,  as 
found  by  the  Conquistadores.  Models  of  their  houses,  temples,  and  palaces. 
Palaces  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  and  the  island  of  Cozamel.  (2)  Arts  and 
industries :  Metal  work,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  cast  and  hammered ;  bronze 
and  stone  implements ;  ornaments ;  textile  fabrics ;  feather  work ;  pottery ;  ag- 
ricultural methods  and  products  ;  food  and  economic  plants ;  pulque ;  Mexican 
picture-writing.  (3)  Religion  :  Sacrificial  stones ;  religious  ceremonies,  funerals, 
etc.;  Mexican  idols.  Their  political  and  military  organization :  Arms,  armor, 
bows  and  arrows,  spears,  clubs  armed  with  flakes  of  obsidian,  metal  and  quilted 
armor,  shields,  helmets.  Models  and  photographs  of  ancient  Mexican  fortifica- 
tions. (4)  Prehistoric  civilization  in  Yucatan,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  other 
parts  of  Central  America,  illustrated  by  models  and  relics  of  Maya  cities,  ancient 
temples,  carvings  in  stone,  pottery,  etc.  (5)  Models  of  the  ships  in  which  Cortez 
sailed.  Arms,  armor,  and  equipment  of  Conquistadores,  with  costumed  figures. 
(6)  Portraits,  paintings,  engravings,  maps,  manuscripts,  and  printed  volumes 
relating  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico ;  portraits  of  Marina,  the  guide  and  mistress 
of  Cortez,  and  his  descendants.  (7)  Maps  and  charts  of  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest, showing  the  advancement  in  geographical  knowledge  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

B.  The  civilization  of  the  Incas, — (1)  Models  and  photographs  of  ancient 
architecural  monuments  of  Peru;  the  roads  of  the  Incas,  tambos  and  bridges; 
illustrations  of  the  arts  of  the  Peruvians  ;  metal  work ;  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments and  utensib;  copper  work;  cutting  tools;  pottery,  vases,  jars,  etc.; 
stucco  ornamentation;  textile  fabrics  and  quipus;  economic,  medicinal,  and 
narcotic  plants.     (2)  Costumes,  armor,  arms,  implements,  utensils,  and  other 
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collections  illustrating  the  customs  and  habits  of  life  and  religion  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians;  mummies;  manner  of  burial.  (3)  Portraits,  paintings,  engravings, 
maps,  manuscripts,  and  printed  volumes  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Peru.  (4) 
Relics  of  Pizarro  and  his  men :   Armor,  arms,  equipment,  banners,  etc. 

C.  Other  natives  and  relics. — (1)  Collections  showing  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  other  portions  of  Central  and  South  America.  (2)  Relics  of  discov- 
erers and  voyagers.  (3)  Maps,  charts,  manuscripts,  and  printed  volumes  show- 
ing the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  growth  of  geographical  knowledge.  (4) 
Collections  of  antiquities  from  the  Latin-American  countries. 

Group  III. 
THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

A.  Epoch  of  the  Spanish  viceroys, — (1)  Collections  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  southern  continents  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the  epoch  of 
the  revolution.  (2)  Portraits  of  the  viceroys,  prominent  ecclesiastics,  and  other 
famous  men  of  this  epoch.  (3)  Illustrations  of  the  treatment  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  regime  of  the  viceroys. 

B. — Epoch  of  the  revolution, — (1)  Illustrations  and  relics  of  the  wars  for 
independence.  (2)  Portraits  and  relics  of  Miranda,  Bolivar,  Lord  Cochrane, 
O'Higgins,  General  San  Martin,  and  other  great  liberators.  (3)  Historical 
pictures  and  papers  relating  to  the  revolutions  and  the  originals  or  facsimiles  ot 
the  declarations  of  independence  of  the  several  republics.  (4)  Weapons  and 
military  equipments  of  the  time. 

Group  IV. 

PERIOD  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

A.  Man  and  his  habitations, — (1)  Photographs  and  models  representing 
types  of  natives  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn.  (2)  Typical  habitations: 
City  and  country  residences,  business  blocks,  public  buildings.  (3)  Wearing 
apparel  and  costumes,  ornaments,  equestrian  equipments,  weapons,  etc.  (4) 
Household  implements  and  utensils ;  articles  of  common  use  illustrating  the  daily 
life  of  the  people. 

B.  Education,  religion,  and  the  arts, — (i)  Models  and  photographs  of 
schools ;  collections  of  school  books  and  other  articles  illustrative  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  each  country.  (2)  Churches;  shrines,  chapels,  religious  articles, 
missals,  etc.;  cemeteries,  tombs,  monuments;  ceremonial  costumes.  (4)  Amuse- 
ments; photographs  of  feasts,  games,  and  sports;  masquerade  costumes;  toys 
of  children.      (4)  Literature,  music,  and  art ;  maps,  charts,  examples  of  painting 
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and  sculpture ;  carving,  lace  making,  decorative  art ;  coins  and  medals,  and  all 
forms  of  artistic  work. 

C.  Man  and  his  occupations, — (1)  Agriculture:  Coffee,  sugar,  chocolate, 
cacao,  yerba  mate,  rubber  gathering,  etc.  (2)  Mechanical  arts :  Trades,  tex- 
tile fabrics,  metal  and  leather  work ;  pottery;  hunting  and  fishing.  (3)  Trans- 
portation facilities :  Railroads,  ships,  boats,  vehicles,  pack  trains,  horses,  mules, 
burros,  llamas,  oxen,  and  other  beasts  of  burden. 

D.  Resources  and  products,* — Agricultural,  pastoral,  botanical,  mineral; 
fiber  a^nd  fiber  plants ;  timber  and  cabinet  woods ;  tanning  and  dyewoods. 
(2)  Natural  history. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR   FOREIGN  EXHIBITORS. 

(1)  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  ist  day  of  May,  1893,  and  closed  on  the 
30th  day  of  October  following. 

(2)  All  governments  have  been  invited  to  appoint  commissions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  their  departments  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Director-General 
should  be  notified  of  the  appointment  of  such  foreign  commission  as  soon  as  the 
appointment  is  made.  Diagrams  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  will  be  furnished 
to  the  foreign  commissions  on  or  before  January  1,  1S92,  indicating  the  localities 
to  be  occupied  by  each  nation,  subject,  however,  to  revision  and  readjustment. 

(3)  Applications  for  space  and  negotiations  relative  thereto  must  be  conducted 
with  the  commission  of  the  country  where  the  article  is  produced. 

•  (4)  Foreign  commissions  are  requested  to  notify  the  Director-General  not 
later  than  June  1,  1892,  whether  they  desire  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
space  offered  them  and  the  amount. 

(5)  Before  November  1,  1892,  the  foreign  commissions  must  furnish  the  Di- 
rector-General with  approximate  plans  showing  the  manner'of  allotting  the  space 
assigned  to  them,  and  also  with  lists  of  their  exhibitors  and  other  information 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  official  catalogue.  Products  brought  into 
the  United  States  at  the  ports  of  Portland,  Me. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York,  N. 
y. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
Key  West,  Fla. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Galveston,  Tex. ;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Port  Townsend,  Wash. ;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Port  Huron,  Mich. ;  De- 
troit, Mich. ,  and  Chicago,  111. ,  or  at  any  other  port  of  entry,  intended  for  dis- 
play at  the  Int-'  national  Exhibition,  will  be  allowed  to  go  forward  to  the 
Exhibition   buildings,    under  proper  supervision  of  customs    officers,    without 

*  Collections  illuBtratxng  the  resources,  products,  industries,  etc.,  of  the  Latin- American  republics  and 
cdoniet  may  be  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  their  Gorernment<i  in  the  space  regularly  allotted  to 
them  in  the  genesal  buildings. 
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examinacion  at  such  ports  of  original  entry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  will 
be  allowed  to  go  forward  to  the  port  from  which  they  are  to  be  exported.  No 
duties  will  be  levied  upon  such  goods,  unless  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States. 

(6)  The  transportation,  receiving,  unpacking,  and  arranging  of  the  products 
for  exhibition  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor. 

(7)  The  installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  special  foundations  or  adjust- 
ment should,  by  special  arrangement,  begin  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  work 
upon  the  buildings  will  permit.  The  general  reception  of  articles  at  the  Exhi- 
bition buildings  will  commence  on  November  1,  1892,  and  no  articles  will  be 
admitted  after  April  10,  1893. 

(8)  Space  assigned  to  foreign  commissions  and  not  occupied  on  the  10th  day 
of  April,  1893,  will  revert  to  the  Director-General  for  reassignment. 

(9)  If  products  are  intended  for  competition,  it  must  be  so  stated  by  the  ex- 
hibitor ;  if  not,  they  will  be  excluded  from  the  examination  by  the  international 
juries. 

( 1  o)  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish.  The  sale  of  catalogues  is  reserved  to  the  World's  Columbia  Exposi- 
tion. The  twelve  departments  of  the  classification,  which  will  determine  the 
relative  location  of  articles  in  the  Exhibition — except  in  such  collective  exhibits 
as  may  receive  special  sanction — also  the  arrangement  of  names  in  the  catalogue, 
are  as  follows:  [a)  Agriculture,  Forest  Products,  Forestry,  Machinery,  and 
Appliances,  (b)  Viticulture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  (c)  Live  Stock:  Do- 
mestic and  Wild  Animals,  (d)  Fish,  Fisheries,  Fish  Products,  and  Apparatus 
for  Fishing,  (e)  Mines,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy.  {J")  Machinery,  (g)  Trans- 
portation: Railways,  Vessels,  Vehicles.  (A)  Manufactures,  {j)  Electricity. 
(k)  Fine  Arts:  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Decoration.  (/)  Lib- 
eral Arts:  Education,  Literature:  Engineering,  Public  Works,  Music,  and  the 
Drama,  {m)  Enthnology,  Archajology,  Progress  of  Labor  and  Invention,  Iso- 
lated and  Collective  Exhibits. 

(11)  Foreign  commissions  may  publish  catalogues  of  their  respective  sections. 

(12)  Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A  limited  quantity  of  steam 
and  water  power  will  be  supplied  gratuitously.  The  quantity  of  each  will  be 
settled  definitely  at  the  time  of  the  allotment  of  space.  Any  power  required 
by  the  exhibitor  in  excess  of  that  allowed  will  be  furnished  by  the  World's 
Columbia  Exposition  at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for  such  excess  of  power  must 
also  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  allotment  of  space. 

(13)  Exhibitors  must  provide  at  their  own  cost  all  showcases,  shelving, 
counters,  fittings,  etc.,  which  they  may  require,  and  all  countershafts,  with  their 
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pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission  of  power  from  the  main  shafts  in  the 
building  where  the  exhibit  is  located.  All  arrangements  of  articles  and  decora- 
tions must  be  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  *  adopted  by  the  Director- 
General.  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  will  take  precautions  for  the 
safe  preservation  of  all  objects  in  the  Exhibition ;  but  it  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
sponsible for  damage  or  loss  of  any  kind,  or  for  accidents  by  firef  or  otherwise, 
however  originating. 

(14)  Favorable  facilities  J  will  be  arranged  by  which  exhibitors  or  foreign 
commissions  may  insure  their  own  goods.  Foreign  commissions  may  employ 
watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to  guard  their  goods  during  the  hours  the  Exhi- 
bition is  open  to  the  public,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Exposition. 

{15)  Foreign  commissions,  or  such  agents  as  they  may  designate,  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  receiving,  unpacking,  and  arrangement  of  objects,  as  well  as 
for  the  removal  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition ;  but  no  person  shall  be  per- 
mitted^ to  act  as  such  agent  until  he  can  give  to  the  Director-General  written 
evidence  of  his  having  been  approved  by  the  proper  commission. 

(16)  Each  package  must  be  addressed,  "  To  the  Commission  (name  of  country) 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  United  States  of  Am  erica,  "and 
should  have  at  least  two  labels  affixed  to  different,  but  not  opposite  sides  of  each 
case,  and  give  the  following  information :  (1)  The  country  from  which  it  comes; 
(2)  name  of  firm  of  the  exhibitor;  (3)  residence  of  the  exhibitor;  (4)  depart- 
ment to  which  objects  belong;  (5)  tota^  number  of  packages  sent  by  that  exhib- 
itor ;  (6)  serial  number  of  that  particular  package. 

(17)  Within  each  package  should  be  a  list  of  all  objects. 

(18)  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  receive  goods  on  their  arrival  at 
the  Exposition  buildings,  they  will  be  removed  without  delay  and  stored  at  the 
risk  and* cost  of  whomsoever  it  may  concern. 

(19)  Articles  that  are  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offensive,  also  patent  nostrums 
and  empirical  preparations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed,  will  not  be  admitted. 

(20)  The  removal  of  goods  on  exhibition§  will  not  be  permitted  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition. 


^  The  general  plan  requires  all  decorations,  signs,  etc.,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  dignity  and  mag- 
nitude of  a  magnificent  exhibition,  and  the  Director- General  is  empowered  to  secure  this  result. 

f  A  thoroughly  equipped  fire  department  will  protect  the  buildings  and  exhibits,  and  a  large  police 
force  will  maintain  order.  The  entire  Exposition  grounds  will  be  under  the  immediate  supervison  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  guard  equal  to  any  possible  contingency  is  thus  pro- 
vided ;  the  municipal  authority  being  upheld,  if  necessary,  by  the  State  troops,  and  the  State  by  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  so  that  no  apprehension  need  arise  as  to  losses  resulting  from  lawlessness. 

j  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  render  everything  about  the  Exposition  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possi- 
ble, and  it  Is  reasonably  certain  that  the  rates  of  insurance  will  not  be  excessive,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  reasonable.  Exhibitors  may  insure  in  any  company,  foreign  or  dome  tic.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  with  English,  French,  German,  and  American  companies  to  fix  uniform  or  special  rate?  on  ex- 
hibits and  buildings,  so  that  no  advantage  will  be  taken  of  any  exhibitor  who  wishes  to  insure  his  goods.. 

§  Articles  not  on  exhibition  in  competition  may  be  sold  under  special  permit. 
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(21)  Sketches,  drawings,  photographs,  or  other  reproductions  of  articles 
exhibited  will  only  be  allowed  upon  the  joint  assent  of  the  exhibitor  and  the 
Director-General,  but  views  of  portions  of  the  buildings  maybe  made  upon  the 
Director-General's  sanction. 

(22)  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  exhibitors  shall  remove 
their  effects,  and  complete  such  removal  before  January  1,  1894.  Goods  then 
remaining  will  be  removed  and  sold  for  expenses,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under 
the  direction  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

(23)  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor  thereby  acknowledges  and  agrees 
to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  government  of 
the  Exhibition.  Special  regulations  will  be  issued  concerning  the  exhibition  of 
fine  arts,  awards,  the  organization  of  the  international  juries,  and  sales  of  special 
articles  within  the  buildings,  and  on  other  points  not  touched  upon  in  these 
preliminary  instructions. 

(24)  All  communications  concerning  the  Exhibition  will  be  addressed  to  the 
Director-General,  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

The  management  reserves  the  right  to  explain  or  amend  these  regulations 

whenever  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exhibition. 

George  R.  Davis, 

Director-  General. 
Walker  Fearn, 

Chief,  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  REQULATIONS  QOVERNINO  THE 
FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  ARTICLES  FOR  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  AT   CHICAGO   IN  THE  YEAR 

1893. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  D.  C,  November  j,  i8gt. 

On  April  25,  1890,  the  President  of  the  United  States  approved  an  act  passed  by  the 
Congress,  providing  for  celebrating  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discover}'  of 
America  by  Columbus, 'which  act  contains  the  following  preamble : 

''Whereas  it  is  fit  and  appropriate  that  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  be  commemorated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  their  development,  and  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  New 
World;  and 

"Whereas  such  an  exhibition  should  be  of  a  national  and  international  character,  so 
that  not  only  the  people  of  our  Union  and  this  continent,  but  those  of  all  nations  as 
well,  can  participate,  and  should  therefore  have  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

And  section  11  of  said  act  is  as  follows : 

"That  all  articles  which  shall   be   imported   from  foreign  countries  for  the  sole 
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puipose  of  exhibition  at  said  Exposition,  upon  which  there  shall  be  a  tariff  or  customs 
duty,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  payment  of  duty,  customs  fees,  or  charges,  under  such 
regulation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  at 
any  time  during  the  exhibition  to  sell,  for  delivery  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  any 
goods  or  property  imported  for  and  actually  on  exhibition  in  the  Exposition  buildings 
or  on  its  grounds,  subject  to  such  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  for 
the  collection  of  the  import  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe: 
Provided^  That  all  such  articles,  when  sold  or  withdrawn  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty,  if  any,  imposed  upon  such  articles  by  the  revenue 
laws  in  force  at  the  date  of  importation,  and  all  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  shall  be 
applied  and  enforced  against  such  articles  and  against  the  persons  who  may  be  guilty 
of  any  illegal  sale  or  withdrawal." 

Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  above  section  and  by  previous  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  prescribes  the  following  regu- 
lations, viz: 

1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Department  to  secure  expedition  and  security  to  all  arti- 
cles imported  for  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  without  the  exaction  of  cus- 
toms duties,  fees,  or  charges,  and  to  arrange  the  proceedings  on  entry  so  as  to  afford 
the  utmost  convenience  and  dispatch. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  arrangement  every  package  destined  for  the 
Exposition  should  have  affixed  to  it  by  the  foreign  shipper  one  or  more  labels  repre- 
senting the  flag  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  This  label  should  be  about  8  by  12 
inches  in- size,  and  should  bear  across  the  face,  in  plain  black  letters,  the  inscription 
"Exposition  at  Chicago."  All  packages  should  be  plainly  marked,  as  follows:  (i) 
"Collector  of  Customs,  Chicago."  (2)  "Exhibits  for  Columbian  Exposition."  (3) 
Name  of  consignee  or  agent  at  the  port  of  first  arrival  in  the  United  States.  (4)  The 
shipping  marks  and  numbers  of  the  exhibitor.     (5)  Name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor. 

3.  Every  foreign  exhibitor  will  prepare,  in  duplicate,  a  statement,  in  the  form  of  an 
invoice,  which  shall  show  the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
packages,  with  a  description  of  their  contents,  and  a  declaration  of  the  quantity  and  the 
market  value  of  each  separate  kind  thereof  in  the  country  of  production.  This  state- 
ment must  be  signed  by  the  exhibitor,  but  will  require  no  further  verification.  One  of 
the  invoices  will  be  transmitted  by  mail  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Chicago  and  the 
other  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  first  arrival. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  recommended  that  all  packages  intended  for  the 
Exposition  shall  be  consigned  to  an  agent  or  forwarder  or  commissioner  at  the  port  of 
first  arrival,  who  will  attend  to  customs  business  incident  to  the  transfer  of  packages 
from  the  importing  vessel  to  a  bonded  route  for  transportation  to  Chicago.  All  of  the 
bonded  transportation  lines  will  discharge  their  freight  at  stations  in  Chicago  to  be 
arranged  within  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  packages  marked  as  suggested  in  article  2 
may  be  taken  to  their  respective  divisions  as  soon  as  they  have  been  identified  by  the 
customs  officers. 

5.  The  following  list  of  companies,  bonded  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  to 
Chicago,  without  appraisement,  is  furnished  for  the  information  of  parties  whom  it 
may  concern : 

From  Portland.  Me. — Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada ;  American  Ex- 
press Company. 
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From  Boston^  Mass, — Central  Vermont  Railroad  Company  ;  American  Express  Com- 
pany; New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  Company;  The  Fitchburg  Railroad 
Compan}' ;  Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation  Company  ;  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road Company. 

From  New  York^  N.  Y, — Pennsylvania  Company;  American  Express  Company; 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  ;  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company ;  Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation 
Company;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company;  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  Company;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company ;  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company;  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.;  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company;  West 
Shore  Railroad  Company ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company ; 
United  States  Express  Company. 

From  Philadelphia^  Pa, — Pennsylvania  Company  ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  ; 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  ;  Merchants'  Despatch  Trans- 
portation Company  ;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

From  Baltimore^  Md. — Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  ;  Northern  Central 
Railway  Company. 

From  Norfolk,  Va, — Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

From  Newport  News,  Va, — Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company. 

From  Key  West,  Fla.  —Plant  Investment  Company. 

From  Mobile,  Ala. — Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

From  New  Orleans^  La. — Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Company;  St.  "Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company ;  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company;  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Railway  Company; 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company ;  Southern  Pacific  Company ;  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company. 

From  Galveston,  Tex. — St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company ; 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

From  San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  Southern  Pacific 
Company;  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 

From  Port  Townsend,  Wash. — Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

From  Portland,  Oregon. — Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  Oregon  Short  Line 
and  Utah  Northern  Railway  Company. 

From  Port  Huron,  Mich. — Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company. 

From  Detroit,  Mich. — Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company  ;  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railroad  Company ;  Wabash  Railroad  Company. 

6.  The  consignee  of  the  merchandise  at  the  first  port  of  arrival  must  present  at  the 
custom-house  the  invoice  above  described,  with  a  bill  of  lading  and  an  entry  in  dupli- 
cate made  out  upon  the  special  form  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  shall  show  the  name  of  the  foreign  shipper  or  owner,  the  name  of 
the  importing  vessel,  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages,  with  a  statement  of  the 
nature  of  their  contents  and  of  their  foreign  value,  as  declared  in  the  invoice.  The 
entry  must  also  indicate  the  bonded  route  by  which  the  goods  are  to  be  transported  to 
Chicago,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  consignee.  No  other  declaration  will  be  required. 
The  goods  will  be  consigned,  on  the  customs  entry,  to  "Collector  of  Customs.  Chi- 
cago," and  there  need  be  no  computation  of  duties  upon  this  entry,  but  the  amount 
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charged  against  the  bond  of  the  transportation  company  shall  be  double  the  invoice 
value. 

7.  The  collector  will  thereupon  issue  a  special  permit  bearing  the  words  "Chicago 
Exposition,"  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  goods  from  the  ship  to  the  bonded  rail. 
road  for  transportation  to  Chicago,  and  will  record  and  file  one  of  the  entries  in  his 
office  and  send  the  other  by  mail,  with  the  invoice,  to  the  collector  at  Chicago. 

8.  The  permit  will  be  taken  by  the  agent  or  consignee  to  the  inspector  on  board  the 
importing  vessel,  who  will  thereupon  send  the  goods,  by  a  cartman  duly  licensed,  to 
be  delivered  under  the  supervision  of  a  customs  officer  to  the  transportation  company. 

9.  The  consignee  will  also  prepare  a  manifest  of  the  goods,  which,  after  being  dul)' 
certified,  will  be  handed  to  the  conductor  of  the  car  carrying  the  same,  and  a  duplicate 
copy  must  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Chicago.  Upon  arrival  at 
Chicago  of  any  car  containing  such  articles,  the  conductor  or  agent  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany will  report  such  arrival  by  the  presentation  of  the  manifest  to  the  customs  officer 
designated  to  receive  it,  who  shall  compare  the  same  with  the  copy  received  by  mail, 
and  superintend  the  opening  of  the  car,  taking  care  to  identify  the  packages  by  marks 
and  numbers  as  described  in  the  manifests.  In  case  of  the  non-receipt  of  the  manifests, 
the  unlading  of  cars  need  not,  for  that  reason,  be  delayed,  but  the  invoice  may  be  used 
to  identify  the  packages. 

10.  Articles  sent  by  foreign  Governments  to  the  Exposition,  which  are  used  solely 
for  Government  purposes  and  are  not  intended  for  sale,  will  be  admitted  to  entr}*^  at 
the  exterior  port  of  arrival  on  certificates  of  the  proper  foreign  commissioner  without 
the  production  of  invoice.  But  it  is  desired  that  the  estimated  value  of  each  package 
shall  be  stated  on  the  certificate  or  the  bill  of  lading,  in  order  that  the  pecuniary  respon- 
sibility of  the  transportation  company  may  be  fixed. 

11.  These  regulations  will  also  apply  to  the  goods  sent  to  the  Exposition  from  foreign 
contiguous  territory.  All  articles  destined  for  the  Exposition  arriving  from  Canada  on 
through  cars  under  consular  seal,  and  articles  that  are  sent  direct  by  vessel  from  any 
foreign  port  to  Chicago,  must  be  consigned  by  the  foreign  shipper  to  the  "Collector 
of  Customs  "  at  that  port,  and  on  entry  being  made,  as  in  the  case  of  goods  arriving  at 
the  seaboard,  a  permit  will  be  issued  for  a  transfer  of  the  goods  directly  to  the  Expo- 
sition grounds. 

12.  The  buildings  and  spaces  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exposition  are  con- 
stituted "constructive  bonded  warehouses  and  yards,"  and  all  foreign  articles  placed 
therein  under  the  supervision  of  the  custom  officers,  and  which  have  been  specially 
imported  for  exhibition  therein,  will  be  treated  the  same  as  merchandise  in  bond.  No 
warehouse  entry  will  be  required  at  Chicago  in  order  to  obtain  entrance  for  such  goods, 
but  the  latter  will  be  kept  under  customs  supervision,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
regulations  governing  merchandise  in  bonded  warehouses,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided  for.  The  collector  at  Chicago  will  keep  a  special  record,  in  the  form  of  a 
warehouse  le'dger,  of  every  invoice,  assigning  serial  numbers  to  the  same  in  order  of 
their  reception,  and  the  transportation  entr)'^  received  from  the  collector  at  the  port  of 
arrival  will  be  considered  the  warehouse  entry. 

13.  After  the  packages  have  been  placed  in  the  respective  positions  assigned  to  them 
by  the  officers  of  the  Exposition,  they  will  be  opened  by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  who 
shall  primarily  identify  the  contents  with  the  invoice  only  as  to  quantity  and  character. 
Due  examination  of  the  contents  and  appraisement  of  values  will  be  subsequently  made 
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by  the  appraiser,  who  shall  be  furnished  with  the  invoice  of  the  articles  to  be  appraised, 
and  shall  indorse  his  report  of  appraisement  upon  such  invoice  in  like  manner  as  if 
such  articles  were  regularly  entered  for  consumption  or  warehouse.  The  entry  will 
then  be  liquidated,  the  full  amount  of  duties  ascertained,  and  the  whole  transaction 
entered  upon  the  prescribed  record.  All  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  examination, 
appraisement,  and  liquidation  shall  be  the  same  as  on  ordinary  importations. 

14.  As,  under  the  United  States  tariff,  the  cost  of  packages  is  made  a  part  of  the 
dutiable  value  of  imported  goods,  the  empty  boxes,  barrels,  and  casks  from  which  im- 
ported articles  have  been  taken  in  order  to  be  displayed,  should  be  carefully  preserved 
so  as  to  be  repacked  for  exportation  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  Dutiable  packing 
cases  not  exported  will  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duty.  It  is  expected  that  a  place 
will  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  such  empty  packages,  and  the  latter  should  be 
recorded  and  numbered  for  identification. 

15.  Packages  containing  articles  imported  for  gratuitous  distribution,  or  for  actual 
use  and  consumption  in  restaurants,  refreshment  rooms,  etc.,  must  be  regularly  entered 
for  consumption  and  duty  paid  thereon  before  being  delivered  by  the  customs  officers. 

16.  The  articles,  after  having  been  received  in  the  Exposition,  will  remain  under  the 
custody  of  the  customs  officers,  and  must  not  be  removed  from  the  place  assigned 
without  a  permit  from  the  collector  of  customs  or  the  officer  who  may  be  designated  by 
him  to  grant  such  permit.  In  no  case  shall  such  articles  be  released  from  the  custody 
of  the  customs  officers,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  regularly  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption, for  warehouse,  or  for  export.  The  requisite  number  of  customs  inspectors 
will  be  stationed  at  every  place  containing  foreign  exhibits,  each  of  whom  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  section,  which  shall  be  numbered  and  designated  as  a  customs  division. 
A  list  of  the  articles  entered  for  exhibit  in  his  section  will  be  furnished  to  each  of  such 
inspectors,  who  shall  retain  a  copy  thereof,  certify  the  original,  and  transmit  it  to  the 
collector. 

17.  Sales  may  be  made  during  the  Exposition  of  articles  imported  for  exhibifion,  but 
deliveries  of  the  same  will  be  allowed  only  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  For  this 
purpose  a  regular  withdrawal  as  from  bond  will  be  required,  and  duty  must  be  paid 
according  to  law.  In  case  ihe  articljcs  are  sold  for  delivery  at  some  port  other  than 
Chicago,  a  withdrawal  may  be  made  for  transportation  and  rewarehouse,  duty  to  be 
paid  at  the  place  of  destination.  Any  exhibitor  of  articles  which  shall  be  sold  may 
authorize  withdrawal  of  the  same  by  the  purchaser,  such  authority  to  be  contained  in  a 
written  notice  to  the  collector  at  Chicago.  After  the  filing  of  such  notice  the  person 
specified  in  the  same  shall  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  subject  to  all 
the  liabilities  of  the  original  importer. 

18.  Withdrawal  from  bond  can  not  be  made  for  less  than  one  entire  package,  but  in 
case  of  accidental  damage  or  destruction  it  is  not  intended  to  assess  duties  upon  such 
articles  as  shall  not  have  entered  into  actual  consumption  in  this  country.  On  articles 
which  shall  have  suffered  diminution  or  deterioration  from  incidental  handling  and 
necessary  exposure,  the  duty,  if  paid,  will  be  assessed  according  to  the  appraised  value 
at  the  time  of  withdrawal  for  consumption. 

ig.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  all  goods  intended  for  exportation  will  be  trans- 
ported in  bond  to  the  seaboard  or  exterior  port  and  exported  therefrom  under  the  gen- 
eral regulations  for  immediate  export  in  bond,  as  modified  by  special  regulations  to  be 
in  due  time  provided. 
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20.  Any  exhibitor  who  may  import  merchandise  in  excess  of  that  which  he  desires  to 
place  on  view  in  the  Exposition  may  make  regular  warehouse  entry  of  the  same  on  its 
arrival  at  Chicago,  whereupon  it  shall  be  taken  to  a  United  States  bonded  warehouse 
and  stored  without  payment  of  duty,  subject  to  the  regulations  provided  for  bonded 
goods.  Withdrawals  of  merchandise  stored  under  these  conditions,  if  made  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  same  within  the  Exposition,  will  be  treated  under  the  provisions 
for  entry  on  arrival  at  first  port  of  entry,  and  no  duty  will  be  required  to  be  paid.  Such 
merchandise  must  be  delivered  at  the  Exposition  in  charge  of  a  customs  officer.  Should 
any  merchandise  be  abandoned  by  the  owner  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  it  will  be 
placed  in  a  general-order  warehouse  for  twelve  months,  and,  if  then  unclaimed,  will 
be  sold  for  account  of  the  owner. 

21.  The  privileges  granted  by  virtue  of  these  regulations  are  intended  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  exhibitors  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  with  the  view  of  reliev- 
ing them,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  delays  and  vexations  in  connection  with  the  customs 
business  pertaining  to  their  importations.  Any  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  these 
regulations  in  order  to  evade  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  will  subject  the  offender 
to  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  those  laws,  including  confiscation  of  goods  and  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

22.  The  regulations  issued  by  this  Department  on  January  7, 1891,  are  hereby  revoked, 
and  the  foregoing  adopted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Charles  Foster, 

Secretary. 

EXPOSITION  COMMISSIONERS  FROM   LATIN  AMERICA. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Republics  and  Colonies  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  to  take, charge  of  all  matters  connected  with  their 
representation  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893: 

MEXICO. 

Seflor  Ingeniero  D.  Pedro  J.  Senties,  Engineer,  Director  of  the  National  School  of 
Agriculture:  In  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Section,  Forest  Products  and  Industries, 
Agricultural  Machinery  and  its  Application. 

Seftor  Ingeniero  D.  Mariano  Barcena,  c.  E.,  Director  of  the  Central  Meteorological 
Observatory:  In  charge  of  the  section  of  Viticulture,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture. 

Sefior  Dr.  D.  Jos6  Ramirez,  Professor  of  the  National  Medical  Institute:  In  charge 
of  the  section  of  Living,  Domestic,  and  Savage  Animals. 

Seflor  Professor  D.  Esteban  Chazari,  professor  of  chemistry,  Deputy,  Inspector- 
General  of  Fish  Culture  and  Fish:  In  charge  of  the  section  of  Fish,  Fisheries,  and 
their  Products,  and  Apparatus  for  Fishing. 

Seflor  Ingeniero  D.  Gilberto  Crespo  y  Martinez,  c.  e..  Deputy,  Professor  of  the 
National  School  of  Engineers:  In  charge  of  the  section  of  Mines,  Minerals,  and  Metal- 
lurgy. 
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Seflor  Ingeniero  Mec&nico  D.  Augustin  M.  Chaves,  m.  e.:  In  charge  of  the  section 
of  Machinery. 

Sefior  Ingeniero  D.  Manuel  Couto  y  Couto,  c.  B.,  Inspector  of  District  Railways: 
In  charge  of  the  section  of  Transportation,  Railways,  Boats,  and  Vehicles. 

Seflor  Licenciado  D.  Eduardo  E.  Zarate,  attorney.  Magistrate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Military  Justice:  In  charge  of  the  section  of  Manufactures. 

Seflor  Ingeniero  Electrista  D.  Alberto  Best,  e.  e..  Professor  of  the  National  School 
of  Engineers  :  In  charge  of  the  section  of  Electricity. 

Sef&or  D.  Roman  S.  de  Lascurain,  Director  of  the  National  School  o£  Fine  Arts:  In 
charge  of  the  section  of  Fine  Arts. 

Seflor  Ingeniero  D.  Fernando  Ferrari  Perez,  c.  E.,  Chief  of  the  Natural  History  Sec- 
tion of  the  Geographical  Exploring  Commission:  In  charge  of  the  section  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Education,  Literature,  Engineering,  Public  Works,  Music,  and  the  Drama. 

Seflor  Dr.  D.  Antonio  Penafiel,  Director-General  of  Statistics  of  the  Republic:  In 
charge  of  the  section  of  Ethnology,  Archaeology,  Progress  in  Labor  and  Invention. 

Seflor  Dr.  D.  Fernando  Altamirano,  Director  of  the  National  Medical  Institute:  In 
charge  of  the  section  of  Medical  Plants. 

Seflor  D.  Ricardo  de  Maria  Campos,  Employ^  of  the  Secretary  of  Hacienda:  lo 
charge  of  the  section  of  Commerce. 

Office  of  the  Minister  of  Fomento,  City  of  Mexico. 

state  of  yucatan. 

Seflores  Don  Norberto  Dominguez,  Don  Jos6  Maria  Castro  Lara,  Don  Jos6  Domin- 
guez  Ortega,  Don  Felipe  Rosas,  Don  Felipe  Ibarra  OrtoU,  Don  Jos6  Tiburcio  Cevera, 
Don  Pedro  Suarez,  Merida. 

STATE  OF   SINALOA. 

Seflores  Don  Francisco  Sosa  y  Avila,  Don  Enrique  Snyder,  Culiacan. 

GUATEMALA. 

Seflores  Don  Manuel  Lemus,  president ;  Don  Gustavo  E.  Guzman,  Don  Ignacio 
Solis,  Don  Leon  Rosenthal,  honorary  commissioner,  Guatemala  City. 

HONDURAS. 
Dr.  R.  Fritzgartner,  Tegucigalpa. 

SALVADOR. 

Seflor  Dr.  D.  Esteban  Castro,  Seflor  Dr.  H.  Prowe,  General  D.  Juan  J.  Canas, 
Seflor  Dr.  D.  Dario  Gonzales,  Seflor  Dr.  D.  Carlos  Renson,  San  Salvador. 

NICARAGUA. 

Seflor  Don  Antonio  Salaverri,  Managua. 

.      COSTA  RICA. 
Dr.  Don  David  J.  Guzman,  San  Jos6. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Seflores  Dr.  Don  Carlos  Martinez  Silva,  Don  Vincente  Restrepo,  Don  Filipe  F. 
Fa<il,  pT.  Salvador  Comacho  Roldiin,  Dr.  Carlos  Uribe,  Don  Julio  Mallarino,  Don 
Carlos  Calder6n,  Don  Nicolas  J.  Casas,  Don  Arturo  de  Cambil,  Bogoti. 

ECUADOR. 

Seflor  Dr.  Eduardo  Arosemena,  president;  Seftores  Don  Jos6  Nicholas  Vacas,  Don 
Juan  Abel  Echeveria,  Don  Tedfilo  Saenz,  Don  Amad6o  Tobar,  General  Jos6  Maria 
Placido  Oaflmafto,  Guayaquil ;  Don  Luis  Felipe  Carlos,  Ambato ;  Don  Vicente  Palores 
Penafiel,  Guaranda. 

PERU. 

SeRores  Don  Eduardo  Habich,  Don  Eulogio  Delgado,  Don  Ricardo  Palma,  Don  Ri- 
cardo  Rossel,  Don  Eugenio  Larrabure  y  Uranue,  Don  Federico  Elmore,  Don  Samuel 
Palacios,  Don  Gabino  Pacheco  Zegarra,  Lima. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 
Seftores  Don  Julio  Victorica,  Don  Carlos  Lix-Klett,  Buenos  Aires. 

URUGUAY. 

Sefiores  Don  Federico  R.  Vidiella,  President  "Associacion  Rural,"  and  Don  L.  Rod- 
riguez Diez,  secretary,  Montevideo. 

PARAGUAY. 

Dr.  Don  Benjamin  Aceval,  Dr.  Don  Hector  Velasquez,  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Stew- 
art, Dr.  Don  Emilio  Hassler,  Sefiores  Don  Ricardo  Brugada,  Don  Ricardo  Mendes 
Goncalvez,  Don  Emilio  Aceval,  Don  Pedro  Miranda,  Don  Pacifico  de  Vargas,  Don 
Ger6nimo  Pereira  Cazal,  Don  Pedro  V.  Gill,  Don  Daniel  Anistz,  Don  Roberto  Mo- 
linas,  Don  Enrique  Mangel,  Don  Leon  Boussiron.  Don  Luis  Raberi,  Don  Esteban 
Mendiondon,  Don  Alfredo  Bolttner.  Don  Antonio  Pecci,  Don  Pedro  Rufinelli,  Don 
Santiago  Scharer,  Don  Carlon  Von  Gulich,  Asuncion,  A.  R.  Sainte  Croix,  Esq., 
Chicago,  III. 

BRAZIL. 

GENERAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Marshal  Jos6  Simeflo  de  Oliveira,  president,  Dr.  Marciano  de  Aguiar  Moreira,  Dr. 
Zozimo  Barroso,  Dr.  Alexandre  Leal,  Dr.  A.  Aschoff,  Lieut.  Col.  Francisco  M.  de 
Souza  Aguiar,  Lieut.  Eugenio  Bittencourt. 

STATE   OF   RIO   DE   JANEIRO. 

Vice-Gov.  A.  Getulio  das  Neves,  CapitSLo  Tenente  Jos6  Carlos  de  Carvalho,  secre- 
tario,  Senhor  Pedro  Cordilho  Dias  Paes  Leme,  Deputy  Manoel  Marcondes  do  Amaral, 
Deputy  Antonio  Vaz  Pinto  Coelho  da  Cunha,  Engineer  Manoel  Buarque  de  Macedo, 
Nichteroy,  Senhor  Jos6  de  Saldanha  da  Gama,  Hotel  Paineiras,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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STATE  OF  MARANHAM. 


Tenente  Antonio  de  Barros  Barreto,  Dr.  Tarquino  Lopez,  president;  Senhor  Jos6 
Pedro  Ribero,  Dr.  Sardinha,  Col.  Candido  Cesar  da  Silva  Rios,  Col.  Alexandre  Coll- 
ares  Moreira,  Capt.  Hermengildo  Jansen  Ferreira,  Senhor  Carlos  Ferreira  Coelho, 
Senhor  Alberto  Marques  Pinheiro,  Senhor  Henry  Airlie,  Commendador  Luiz  Ferreira 
da  Silva  Santos,  Senhor  Jos6  Galdino  Pinto  Colas,  Senhor  Victor  Lobato  MaranhSo. 

STATE   OF  PARA. 

Baron' de  Maraj6,  president;  Commendador  Domingos  J.  Dias,  Senhor  Joflo  Lucio 
d'Azevedo,  Senhor  Amado  de  Campos,  Dr.  Heledorft  Jaramillo,  Senhor  Ernesto  de 
S^  Acton,  Dr.  Odorico  Nina  Ribeiro,  Col.  Joflo  G.  da  Costa  Cunha,  Capt.  Aureliano 
P.  Lima  Guedes,  Dr.  Passos  de  Miranda,  Emilie  A.  de  Castro  Martins,  Senhor  Jos6 
Joaquim  Rodrigues  Martins,  Desembargador  J.  A.  Rose  Danin,  Counsellor  Paes 
d'Andrade,  Commendador  A.  Braule  Freire  da  Silva,  Dr.  Gentil  A.  Moraes  Bitten- 
court,  Par4. 

STATE  OF  MINAS   GERAE8. 

Dr.  Francisco  Luis  da  Veiga,  president;  Dr.  Joaquin  Candido  da  Costa  Senna,  Dr. 
Theophilo  Ribeiro,  Dr.  Modesto  do  Faria  Bello,  Pedro  Baptista  de  Andrade,  Dr. 
Wilhen  Schwack,  Dr.  Domingos  Jos6  da  Rocha,  Dr.  Lovindo  Ferreira  Lopes,  Dr. 
Adolpho  Augusto  Olyntho,  Ouro  Preto;  Dr.  Ernesto  de  Andrade  Braga,  Dr.  Joaquim 
Eloy  de  Andrade,  Senhor  Bernardo  Mascarenhas,  Com.  Francisco  Ferreira  de  Assis 
Fonseca,  Senhor  Antonio  Mendes  Barreto,  Juiz  de  Fora. 

STATE   OF   SANTA   CATERI-NA. 

Dr.  Victorino  de  Paula  Ramos,  president;  Dr.  Jos6  Henriques  de  Paiva,  Senhores 
Wenceslau  Freysleben,  Pedro  de  Freitas  Cardozo,  Jos6  Maria  dos  Santos  Carneiro, 
Maj.  Francisco  Tolentino  Vieirra  de  Souza,  Maj.  Joao  Candido  Goulart,  Coronel  Vir- 
gilio  Jos6  Villela,  Maj.  Inocencio  Jos6  da  Costa  Campinas,  Senhor  Ernesto  Wahl, 
Desterro. 

STATE   OF   SAO   PAULO. 

Senhor  Elias  Pacheco  Chaves,  president;  Prof.  Orville  Derby,  Senhores  Jos6  Pereira 
Rebou9as,  Elias  Fausto  Pacheco  Jorder,  Nicolao  de  Sousa  Queiros,  Joio  Baptista  de 
Mello  Oliveira,  Barfto  de  Jatuhy,  Senhor  Adolpho  Pieti,  Sao  Paulo. 

STATE   OF   RIO   GRANDE   DO   SUL. 

Senhores  Tenente  Coronel  Herzog,  Firmiano  de  Araujo,  Nicolao  Dopels,  Honorato 
Prodel,  Lourenes  Hebbsen,  Dr.  Luis  Englert,  Dr.  Graciano  de  Arambuja,  Porto  Alegre. 

STATE   OF    PARANA. 

Dr.  Emilo  Westphalen,  Dr.  Victor  Ferreira  do  Amaral  e  Silva,  Barao  do  Serro  Azul, 
Senhor  Francisco  Fontana,  Gen.  Francisco  Jos6  Cardozo,  Junior,  Senhor  Antonio 
Schneider,  Padre  Alberto  Jos6  Gongalves,  Senhor  Julio  Camilla  Bello,  Senhor  Fran- 
cisco Jeronymo  Ferreira  Pinto,  Requiao,  Senhor  Manoel  Martins  d'Abreu,  Curityba. 
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HAITI. 

Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  Anacostia,  D.  C;  Charles  Preston,  Esq.,  72  West  Nine- 
teenth street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

BRITISH  COLONIES. 

BRITISH    GUIANA. 

Hon.  B.  Howell  Jones,  chairman  Exposition  Committee;  J.  J,  Quelch,  esq.,  secre- 
tary, Georgetown. 

BRITISH    HONDURAS. 

Hon.  John  H.  Phillips,  Belize. 

JAMAICA. 

Lieut.  Col .  C.  J.  Ward,  Kingston. 

TRINIDAD. 

Sir  Frederick  Broome,  chairman;  J.  Russell  Murray,  esq.,  secretary,  Port  of  Spain; 
Hon.  Henry  Fowler,  Hon.  J.  E.  Tanner,  Hon.  J.  Bell-Smyth,  Hon.  Eugene  Lange, 
His  Worship  The  Mayor,  Dr.  S,  L.  Crane,  Mr.  John  Fanning,  Mr.  Vincent  Brown, 
M.  J.  H.  Hart,  Dr.  J.  F.  Chittenden,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  Port  of  Spain;  His  Worship 
The  Mayor,  San  Fernando:  His  Worship  The  Mayor,  Arima. 

SPANISH  COLONIES. 

CUBA. 

Exmo.  Sr.  D.  Antonio  C.  Telleria,  president;  Seflores  Marques  Du  Quesne,  Don 
Adolfo  Sanchez  Arcilla,  Don  Leopoldo  Sola,  Don  Juan  A.  Bances,  Don  Manuel  Valle, 
Don  Prudencio  Rabell,  Don  Juan  Sabat6s;  Don  Jos6  Crusellas,  Don  Ramon  Martinez, 
Don  Ramon  ArgUelles,  Don  Miguel  Goizueta,  Don  Francisco  de  P.  Portuondo,  Don 
Pedro  Saltarain,  Don  Luciano  Ruiz,  Don  Saturnino  Martinez,  Don  Julian  de  Solor 
zano,  Don  Luis  Cowley,  Marques  de  Balboa,  Don  Jos6  Maria  Galvez,  Alcalde  Mu- 
nicipal, Rector  de  la  Universidad,  Don  Salvador  Alamilla,  Don  Nicomedes  P.  Adan 
Don  Luciano  Perez  de  Acevedo.  Don  Ramon  Elices  Montes,  Don  Ricardo  del  Monte, 
Don  Rafael  Perez  Santa  Maria,  Don  Adolfo  Saenz  Yafiez.  Havana;  Exmo.  Don  Patricio 
Sanchez,  Pinar  del  Rio;  Exmo.  Don  Salvador  Castaflez,  Matanzas;  Exmo.  Don  Jos6 
Portierra,  Santa  Clara;  Exmo.  Don  Castalo  Perrer,  Santiago  de  Cuba;  Exmo.  Don  Fa- 
bio  Freire,  Puert6  Principe. 

DUTCH    COLONIES. 

CURAgAO. 

J.  H.  R.  Beaujon,  D.  GHerste,  M.  B.  Gorsira,  Dr.  A.  D.  Jesurun,  Ed.  I  Van  Lier 
LL.  D.,  E.  S.  L.  Maduro,  J.  E.  Vander  Meulen,  jr.,  R.  M.  Ribbins,  Lieut.  M.  J.  Sel- 
horst,  J.  V.  Van  der  Linde  Schotborgh,  Cura9ao; 
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DUTCH  GUIANA. 


Baron  Schimmelphennick,  J.  Bamett.  Dr.  H.  D.  Benjamins,  A.  N.  Bixby,  £.  A. 
Cabell,  A.  H.  Van  Geyt,  J.  F.  Green,  J.  R.  C.  Gongr}'p,  C.  H.  Van  Meurs,  LL.  D., 
J.  E.  MuUer,  Juda  van  Praag,  M.  S.  van  Praag,  S.  M.  Swyt,  J.  C.  Weidner,  Paramaribo. 

PUERTO  RICO. 

Eccmo.  Sr.  Don  Justo  Martin  Luna,  I ntendente  General  de  Hacienda  Publica;  Eccmo. 
Sr.  Don  Pablo  Ubarri,  Vice  President  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Provincial 
Delegation;  Illmo.  Sr.  Don  Leopoldo  Cano  y  Mazas,  Secretary  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral; Seftor  Don  Ricardo  Ivorra,  Chief  of  Public  Works;  Illmo.  Sr.  Don  Angel  V^asconi, 
Inspector  of  Mines  and  Chief  of  Fomento;  Seflor  Don  Juan  J.  Potous,  Alcalde  of  the 
Capital;  Eccmo.  Sr.  President  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Navigation; 
President  of  Athenaeum,  Puerto-Riqu6no;  President  Royal  Society,  "Amigos  del 
Pais;"  Seflor  Don  Alberto  Regulez,  Director  Provincial  Institute;  Seflor  Don  Fer- 
nando Lopez  Tuero,  Director  Agricultural  Station  of  Rio-Pedras;  Dr.  Don  Augustin 
Stahl;  Seftor  Don  Federico  Asenjo;  Seflor  Don  Julian  E.  Blanco;  Seflor  Don  Ignacio 
Diaz  Caneja,  Director  of  '*  El  Boletin  Mercantil;"  Dr.  Salvador  Blau,  Director  of  *"  El 
Clamor  del  Pais;"  Seflor  Don  Jos6  Rodriguez  Fuentes;  Seflor  Don  Alvaro  Domin- 
guez;  Seflor  Don  Gorgonio  Bolivar;  Seflor  Don  Jos6  G.  del  Valle,  Secretary,  Office 
Governor-General . 
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VALUES   OF  AMERICAN    COINS. 

[Estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  July  i,  1892.] 
Synoptical  table  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Country. 


Denomination  of  coin. 


Value  in 

U.S.  gold 

coin. 


Argentine  Republic.  Argentine 


Dollars. 

4.  824 


^Argentine j     2.412 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Central  American 
States: 
Coined  prior  to 
1870— 
Costa  Rica . . 
Guatemala . . 
Honduras  . . 
Nicaragua . . 
Salvador. . . . 


Onza 

%  onza 

X  onza  (doubloon) 
^  onza  (escudo)  . . 
Vlf  onza  (^  escudo) 

20  milreis 

10  milreis 

5  milreis 


14.  954 

7.477 
3.738 
1.869 

.935 
10.  923 

5.462 

2.731 


Onza  or  doubloon. 

%,  onza 

20  pesos   

10  pesos 

5  pesos 

2  pesos 

Peso 


15.  73<> 
7.868 

19.  295 

9.647 

4.823 

1.929 

.964 


Denomination  of  coin. 


Peso 

50  centavos 

20  centavos 

10  centavos 

5  centavos 

Boliviano 

y^  boliviano  . . . . 
^  boliviano  . . . . 
^  boliviano  . . . . 

•tV  boliviano 

2  milreis 

Milreis 

%  milreis  or  500 
r£is. 


Peso  . . , 
y^  peso. 
%  peso. 
Dime. . , 
%,  dime 


Value- 
com- 
pared 
with  sil- 
ver in  U. 
S.  silver 
dollars. 


Dollars. 

0.935 
.468 

.  187 

•094 
•047 

.935 
.468 

.234 
.117 

.058 

.972 

.486 

.243 


Valuein 
U.  S.  gold 
com  based 
upon  com- 
mercial 
value  of 
silverused 
in  esti- 
mating 
value  of 
foreign 
silver 
coins,  July 
1, 1893. 


Dollars. 
0.613 

.307 
.  122 

.061 
.031 
.613 

.307 
.154 
.077 
.038 

.637 
.318 

.159 


.935 

.613 

.468 

.307 

.234 

.154 

.087 

.057 

.043 

.028 
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Synoptical  tabU  of  th€  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — Continued. 


Couotry. 


Chile. 


Colombia ' 


Cuba. 


Ecuador 


Mexico 


Peru 


Venezuela 


Gold. 


Denomination  of  coin. 


Canada. 


Condor 

Doubloon 

Escudo 

Peso 

Double  condor. 
Condor. . 


Spanish  quadru- 
ple (onza). 

Doubloon(Isabe]la) 

Alphonse  (25  pe- 
setas). 

Double  condor. . . . 

Condor 

Doubloon 

\  condor  

Vif  condor 

20  pesos 

10  pesos 

5  pesos 

1%,  pesos 

Peso 

20  sols 

10  sols 

5  sols 

2  sols 

Sol  

100  bolivars 

50  bolivars 

20  bolivars 

10  bolivars 

5  bolivars 

English  pound 
sterling  and 
American  dol- 
lar of  100  cents. 


Value  in 

U.S.  gold 

coin. 


Dollars. 

9.123 

4.562 

1.824 

.912 

19.  295 
9.647 


15.  736 

5.017 
4.823 

19.  295 
9.647 

3.859 
1.929 

.964 
19.  679 

9.839 
4.919 

2.459 

.984 

19.  295 

9.647 
4.823 

1.929 

.964 

19.  295 

9.647 

3-859 
1.929 

.964 


Silver. 


Denomination  of  coin. 


Peso 

50  centavos 
20  centavos 
Decimo  . . . 
^  decimo  . 

Peso 

2decimos. . 
Dqcimo  . . . 
yi,  decimo  . 


Sucre 

yi,  Sucre . . . 
2  dimes  . . . 

Dime 

^  dime  . . . 

Peso 

50  centavos 
25  centavos 
10  centavos 
5  centavos . 

Sol 

>^  sol 

i  sol 

Dinero  . . . . 
^  dinero . . 
5  bolivars  . 
2  bolivars  . 
Bolivar  . . . 
U  bolivar  . 
i  b*olivar  . . 
50  cents  . . . 

25  cents  . . . 
10  cents  . . . 
5  cents  . . . . 


Value  in 

U.  S.  gold 

coin  based 

Value 

upon  com- 
mercial 

com- 
pared 
with  sil- 
ver in  U. 
S.  silver 
dollars. 

value  of 

silver  used 

inesti- 

madng 

value  of 

foreign 

silver 

coins,  July 

1,  X899. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

0.935 

0.613 

.468 

.307 

.187 

.  122 

094 

.061 

.047 

.031 

.935 

-613 

.174 

-114 

.087 

.057 

043 

.028 

.935 

.613 

.468 

.307 

.187 

.  123 

.094 

.061 

.047 

.031 

I.  016 

.666 

.508 

.333 

.254 

.  167 

.  102 

.066 

.051 

.033 

.935 

.613 

.468 

.307 

.187 

.123 

.094 

.061 

.047 

.031 

.935 

.613 

.347 

.229 

.174 

.114 

.087 

.057 

.035 

.028 

.446 

.282 

.223 

.141 

.089 

.056 

.044 

.028 
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^napHeal  tabU  of  the  geld  and  Hher  cffitu  of  the  WcslerK  HentUfhtri — Continued. 


coin. 

DelUr,. 
2.037 

5.000 

3.500 

■>_^..,..,.. 

V*lae 

colnbued 

^dollars  (200  cents 
=100  pence). 

Double  eagle 

IMIar,. 
0.453 

Dtl/ari. 
0.397 

.059 
.029 
.655 
.306 

■ 

090 
045 

467 

093 

United  States 

Standard  dollar  . . 

Uefwie 

grille...:::... 

COINAQB  OF  MEXICO. 


Double  hidalgo. . . 

Hidalgo 

Medio  hidalgo. . . 
Cuarto  hidalgo  .'. . 
Decimo  hidalgo  , . 

Peso 


Nickel  and  copper  ci 


I-  33858 
1.06299 
.86614 
.70866 
■  59055 

1.45^ 


in  copper  the  lUco.  =to.oiAl  c 


n  of  the  monetary  laws  and  coinage  of  Mi 
lent   of  that   Republic.     The   finance 
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submitted  to  the  Congress  recently  a  plan  for  a  system  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
brass  coins  of  new  designs  and  somewhat  different  in  value  from  that  now  in  use. 

COINAGE  OP  CHILE. 


Fine- 
ness. 

Value.                      Weight  in  grains. 

Diameter. 

Denomination. 

Pesos.   \  Pure  metal. 

Alloy. 

Full  weight. 

Mtm- 

meters. 

Inches. 

Gold  coins: 

Condor 

Doblon 

Escudo 

Peso 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

(*) 
(•) 
(•) 

10.00 
5- 00 
2.00 
I.  00 

I.  00 
.50 
.20 
.  10 
.05 

.02 
.01 
.005 

211.850 

105.  925 

42.369 
21.  184 

347.  227 

173.  613 

69.445 

34.  336 

17.  361 

106.  625 

51.3125 
25,  65625 

23.  523 

11.777 

4.714 

2.350 

28.  580 

19.  290 
7.716 

4.243 
1.929 

5.401 

25.  8495 

20.  64075 

235.  374 
117.  702 

47.084 
23.534 

385.  808 

192.904 

77.  161 

38.580 

19.290 

108.  026 
77.  162 
46.  297 

28.5 
22.0 

16.5 
14.0 

37.0 
30.0 
23.0 
18.0 
15.0 

25.0 
21.0 
19.0 

I.  122045 
.  866140 
.649605 
.55180 

1.45669 

I.  18110 

.90651 

.70866 

•59055 

.98425 
.  86277 
.74803 

Silver  coins: 

Peso 

Medio  peso. . . 

Quinto 

Decimo 

Medio  decimo. 
Copper  coins: 

Dos  centavos. 
Un  centavo.. . 
Medio  centavo. 

*  Copper,  .95;  nickel,  .05. 
PRODUCTION  AND  COINAGE  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

StaUmtnt  of  the  production  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  of  each  of  the  American  republics 

for  i8go. 

[DaU  furnished  by  the  Director  of  the  United  Sutes  Mint] 


Countries. 


United  States 

Mexico 

Argentine  Republic 

Colombia 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Peru 

Central  American  States. 

Guiana  (British) 

Guiana  (Dutch) 

Haiti 


Total 


Production. 


Coinage. 


Gold. 


Dollars. 
32.  845,  000 
767,000 
82,000 

3,  695, 000 

59,800 

1,436,000 

445.300 

I,  158,000 

69,000 

150,000 

I,  125,000 

541,000 


42,  373»  700 


SUver. 


Gold. 


Dollars. 

70,  465,  000 

50,  000,  000 

610,  150 

735.000 

9,  578, 000 
5, 140,  764 


2,  734.  300 

2,000,000 


141,  263, 214 


Dollars. 
20,  467,  132 
284,  859 


20,  752,  041 


SUver. 


Dollar*. 
39,  202,  908 
24,081.192 


2,  842, 530 


300,000 


66, 426, 630 
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WEIGHTS. 


Metric  deaomioatioiis  and  values. 


Names. 


Millier  or  toimeau. . 

Quintal 

Myriagramme 

Kilogramme  or  kilo 

Hectogramme 

Decagramme 

Gramme 

Decigramme 

Centigramme 

Milligramme 


Number  of 
grammes. 


1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

ZO 


Equiyalentsln  denomina- 
tions in  use. 


Avoirdupois  weight. 


2204.  6  pounds. 
220. 46  pounds. 
22.046  pounds. 
2.  2046  pounds. 
3.  5274  ounces, 
o.  3527  ounce. 
15-  432  grains. 
I-  5432  grain, 
o.  1543  grain. 
0.0154  grain. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  UNITS. 

(Reduced  to  United  States  customary  and  metric  standards.    Countries  which  have  not  yet,  or  have 

not  entirely,  adopted  the  metric  sjrstem.] 

ARGENTINB  REPUBLIC. 


Weights  and  measures. 


Libra 

Arroba=25  libras 

Frasco 

Vara=3  pies 


United  States  customary. 


1. 0126  pounds 
25.  313  pounds  . 

2.  5096  quarts  . 
34. 1208  inches . 


Metric. 


.  4593  kilo. 
11.482  kilos. 
2.  3749  litres. 
.  8677  metre. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Libra 

Cantara=4  cuartillas 

Fanega=4  cuartillas t 

Vara 


1. 043  pounds  . 

4.  2631  gallons 

I.  5745  bushel. 

32. 870  inches  . . 


.  4731  kilo. 
16.1371  litres. 
55. 479  litres. 

.  8349  metre. 


CHILE. 


Libra 

Cuartillo 
Fanega . . 
Vara  . . . . 


1. 014  pound 

1. 162  quart . 

2.  75  bushels 

32. 913  inches 


.  46  kilo. 
1, 1007  litres. 
97.  o  litres. 
.  836  metre. 
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CUBA. 


Weights  and  measures. 

United  Stotes  customary. 

Metric. 

Libra  — 16  onzas 

I,  Old"?  pound 

.  46009  kilo. 
II.  5023  kilos. 
16.  1369  litres. 
56.  3425  litres. 

.  8479  metre. 

Arroba=2*>  libras 

2S.  '^^8  Dounds 

Arroba  =  12  auartillos 

4.  263  gallons 

I.  «;oQ  bushel 

Faneflra=  12  almudes 

Vara  =  1  Dies 

%'\.  "^Sd  inches 

MEXICO. 


Libra 

Arroba =25  libras 

Fanega 

Vara 


1. 0147  pound 
25.  367  pounds 

2.  56  bushels 
32. 992  inches . 


Libra  =  16  onzas 

Arroba  =25  libras 

Arroba  =  32  quartillos 
Fanega  =  12  almudes  . 
Vara  =«=  3  pies 


.  4602  kilo. 
II.  5062  kilos. 
90.  815  litres. 

.  8380  metre. 


PERU. 

Libra 

I.  oidi  Dound 

.  46  kilo. 
.  8359  metre. 

Vara 

12.  QOQ  inches 

URUGUAY. 

Libra  

1. 041  pounds 

.  46  kilo. 
274  litres. 

Fanecra    

7.  776  bushels 

V 

ENEZUELA. 

1. 0161  pound  . 
25. 4024  pounds 

4.  263  gallons  . 

I.  599  bushel. . 
33.  384  inches  . . 


.  4609  kilo. 
11.5226  kilos. 
16. 1369  litres. 
56.  3425  litres. 

.  8479  metre. 


NoTB.— Hawaiian  Islands,  same  as  the  United  States. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  METRIC  AND  U.  S.  CUSTOMARY  STANDARDS. 

[Length:  i  metre  =100  centimetres.] 


Metric. 


Millimetre   =  .0394  inch.         i  inch  = 

I  centimetre  =  .  3937  inch.         i  foot  = 

I  metre         =  39. 3700  inches,      i  yard=: 

I  kilometre  =  0.6214  mile.         i  mile= 

I  geographical  mile  or  knot  =  1.152  mile  =  2,027  yards  =  1,853  metres. 

60  geographical  miles  =  i  degree. 


U.  S.  customary. 


2.5400  centimetres. 
30. 4801  centimetres. 
.  9144  metre. 
1. 6093  kilometre. 
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[Square :  x  are  » 100  square  metres.] 


Meric. 


U.  S.  customary. 


I  square  centimetre  = 
I  square  metre  = 

I  are  = 

I  hectare  = 


.  1550  sq.  in. 
zo.  7642  sq.  ft. 
119.6033  sq.  yds. 
2. 47 1 1  acres. 


I  square  inch 
I  square  foot 
I  square  yard 
I  acre 


6. 4516  square  cent. 
.  0929  square  metre. 
.  8360  square  metre. 
.  4047  hectares. 


[Cubic:  Cubic  metre,  also  called  '*stere."] 


I  cubic  metre  =  35.  3144  cubic  feet,      i  cubic  foot=  .  2832  cubic  metres. 

I  United  States  ton  of  shipping  =  40  cubic  feet  =  32. 143  United  States  bushels  = 

1. 1327  cubic  metres. 
Minimum  freight  charged  on  a  SS.  B.  L.  is  on  20  cubic  feet. 


[Weight :  X  kilogramme     i. 000  grammes.] 

I  gramme        = 
I  kilogramme  — 
I  tonneau        ~ 

15. 4324  grains. 
2.  2046  pounds. 
2, 204. 62      pounds. 

I  pound  = 

I  cwt. 

I  ton       = 

.  4536  kilo. 
50.  8023  kilos. 
1,016.0470  kilos. 

[Dry  measure :  x  litre  =s  xoo  centilitres.] 

I  centilitre  — 
I  litre          — 
I  hectolitre  ■= 

.0182  pint. 
.  9081  quart. 
2.  8377  bushels. 

> 

I  pint      — 
I  quart    — 
I  bushel  — 

55. 0614  centilitres. 

1. 1012  litres. 
35.  2393  litres. 

[Liquid  measure :  i  litre  =  xoo  centilitres.] 

I  centilitre  — 
I  litre          — 
I  decalitre  — 

.0211  pint. 
1. 0567  quarts. 
2.  6417  gallons. 

I  pint      — 
I  quart    — 
I  gallon  — 

47. 3180  centilitres. 

.  9464  litre. 
3.  7854  litres. 

The  metric  system  is  now  recognized  by  the  following  coun- 
tries:  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey  (in  Europe), 
United  States  of  America,  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
Uruguay. 
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UNITED  STATES  CUSTOM-HOUSE  STANDARDS. 

Bushel  is  estimated  as  per  following  weights: 


Pound!. 

Barley 48 

Barley  malt  34 

Buckwheat 42 

Castor  beans 50 

Coal 80 

Corn 56 

Corn  meal 48 


Pounds. 

Linseed 56 

Oats 32 

Pease 60 

Potatoes 60 

Rye -  56 

Wheat 60 


Ton, — The  English  ton  of  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Oils. — Cotton  seed,  flax  or  linseed,  1%  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Sugars  and  molasses  are  tested  by  the  polariscope. 

Vinegar. — That  strength  which  requires  35  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  to  neu- 
tralize I  ounce  troy  of  vinegar. 

Proof  spirit  is  understood  to  be  that  alcoholic  liquor  which  contains  one-half  its 
volume  of  alcohol  to  a  specific  gravity  of  .7939  at  60°  Fahrenheit. 

The  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  constructed  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
fluids.  The  standard  hydrometer  actually  in  use  by  the  customs  and  internal  revenue 
is  that  of  G.  Tagliabue. 


Trade-mark  Laws  of  America. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  trade-mark  laws  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics,  prepared  by  Frances  Forbes,  esq..  United  States 
Trade-Mark  Association,  137  Broadway,  New  York  City: 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  AND  URUGUAY. 

Date  of  law » — August  19,  1876,  Argentine  Republic;  March  i,  1877,  Uru- 
guay. 

Who  may  register. — Any  manufacturer  or  merchant. 

What  are  registrable  as  trade-marks, — Names  of  objects  and  persons  in  a 
special  form,  emblems,  monograms,  engravings  or  prints,  seals,  vignettes  and 
reliefs,  letters  and  figures  of  a  special  design,  the  receptacles  or  wrappers  of  ob- 
jects and  every  other  sign  employed  to  distinguish  the  products  of  a  factory  or 
article  of  commerce.  (Art.  1.) 
^  Use  of  mark  is  optional,  but  it  may  become  obligatory  when  public  conven- 
ience demands  it.     (Art.  6.) 

^What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks. — i.  Letters,  words,  names,  or 
distinctions  used  by  or  pertaining  to  the  state.  2.  The  form  of  the  article  given 
by  the  manufacturer.  3.  Color  of  products.  4.  Terms  or  designations  which 
may  be  in  general  use.  5.  Designations  usually  employed  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  products  or  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  6.  Designs  or  expressions  con- 
trary to%iorals.  (Art.  3.) 
•  Ownership  and  transfer.* — Absolute  property  in  the  mark  and  the  right  to 
oppose  the  use  of  any  other  which  may  cause  confusion  directly  or  indirectly 
between  the  products  shall  belong  to  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  may 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  (Art.  4.)  Ownership  ex- 
tends no  further  than  industries  of  the  same  kind.  (Art.  5.)  Ownership  passe? 
to  the  heirs  and  may  be  transferred  by  contract.  (Art.  7.)  Ownership  passes 
with  the  sale  of  the  establishment,  unless  otherwise  excepted.  (Art.  8.)  Trans- 
fers must  be  recorded  in  the  office  in  which  registered.     (Art.  9.)     Only  those 
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marks  for  which  the  office  has  given  certificates  .of  proprietorship  shall  be  con- 
sidered effective  under  the  law.  (Art,  10.)  The  right  of  preference  for  the 
property  in  a  mark  shall  be  determined  by  the  date  of  application.     (Art.  15.) 

Duration, — Ten  years.  Can  be  renewed  for  the  same  period  repeatedly  by 
the  same  formalities,  etc. ^  paying  the  same  fees.  (Art.  ii.)  (Argentine  Re- 
public.)    Ten  years.     Renewable  for  same  period  indefinitely.     (Uruguay.) 

Formalities  necessary  to  obtain  ownership  of  trade-mark. — Application  to 
the  patent  office  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  the  mark.  2.  Description  in 
duplicate  of  the  mark  or  sign,  if  figures  or  emblems.  Designation  of  the  class  of 
objects  to  which  the  mark  or  sign  is  intended  to  be  applied,  and  whether  to  be 
applied  to  products  of  a  factory  or  to  articles  of  commerce.  3.  Receipt  from 
the  general  treasury  of  the  payment  of  forty  piasters.  4.  Power  of  attorney 
whenever  the  applicant  does  not  appear  in  person.     (Art.  13.) 

Office  regulations, — A  summarized  entry  of  the  applications  shall  be  made, 
giving  in  substance  their  contents,  with  mention  of  the  date  and  hour  of  presen- 
tation. This  entry  shall  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  the  secretary,  and 
the  applicant,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  copies  without  other  expense  than  the 
stamped  paper.     (Art.  14.) 

The  patent  office  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  inscribed  grants  of  marks 
according  to  the  order  of  their  delivery. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  shall  furnish  every  three  months  to  the  executive  gov- 
ernment a  statement  of  the  certificates  granted  and  refused,  with  their  respective 
dates,  which  shall  be  published.  (Art.  18.)  Marks  shall  be  classed  in  the  files 
of  the  patent  office.  In  case  of  litigation  the  record  shall  be  exhibited.  (Art. 
20.)     Marks  may  be  examined  at  the  patent  office  by  the  public.     (Art.  21.) 

Form  of  certificate. — The  certificate  delivered  by  the  patent  office  shall  con- 
sist of  a  certificate  of  grant  accompanied  by  a  duplicate  of  the  description  and 
the  design.  It  shall  be  attested  in  the  name  of  the  nation  by  authority  of  the 
government  and  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  signatureof  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
and  the  secretary,  and  the  stamp  of  the  bureau.     (Art.  16.) 

Appeal. — Appeal  maybe  taken  within  10  days  to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
from  a  decision  of  the  bureau  refusing  to  accord  property  in  a  mark.  The  min- 
ister, after  having  heard  the  attorney  of  the  treasury,  shah  confirm  or  reverse 
the  decision.     (Art.  17.) 

Fees. — Registration,  40  hard  dollars.  Recording  and  certificate  of  transfer, 
20  hard  dollars.  For  each  attested  copy,  4  hard  dollars  in  addition  to  the  stamp 
on  the  paper.  (Art.  19.)  (Argentine.)  Fifty  dollars  in  gold.  For  registering 
transfer,  $25  in  gold.     (Uruguay.) 

Names  of  individuals  and  firms. — The  merchant's  name,  the  firm  name,  the 
sign  or  the  designation  of  a  house  dealing  in  particular  articles,  constitute  indus- 
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trial  property.  (Art.  22.)  If  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  wishes  to  carry  on 
an  industry  already  initiated  by  another  person  bearing  the  same  name  he  must 
adopt  a  distinct  modificatton  thereof.  (Art.  23.)  The  injured  party  must  pro- 
test within  a  year.  (Art.  24.)  Corporations  hav,e  the  same  rights  to  their 
names  as  individuals  and  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  (Art.  25.)  The 
exclusive  right  to  the  name  as  an  industrial  property  ceases  with  the  house  or 
with  the  failure  of  that  branch  of  industry.  (Art.  26.)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
register  the  name  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  by  this  law,  except  in. 
cases  where  it  forms  part  of  the  mark.     (Art.  27.) 

Punishment  for  infringement, — Shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  20  to  500 
hard  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  from  fifteen  days  to  one  year:  1.  Those  who 
falsify  or  forge  in  any  manner  a  factory  or  commercial  mark.  2.  Those  who 
affix  to  their  products  or  articles  of  commerce  a  mark  belonging  to  another.  3. 
Those  who  knowingly  sell,  offer  for  sale,  acquiesce  in  the  sale,  or  circulate  arti- 
cles bearing  marks  counterfeited  or  fraudulently  applied.  4.  Those  who  know- 
ingly sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  accept  the  sale  of  counterfeit  marks,  as  well  as 
authentic  marks,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor.  5.  Those  who,  with 
fraudulent  intent,  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  upon  merchandise  a  statement  or 
any  other  designation  which  is  false  relative  to  either  the  nature,  quality,  quan- 
tity, number,  weight,  or  measurement  of  the  same  or  the  country  in  which  it 
has  been  manufactured  or  from  which  it  has  emanated.  6.  Those  who  know- 
ingly sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  accept  the  sale  of  merchandise  bearing  the  false  indi- 
cations mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause.  Double  penalty  second  offence. 
(Art.  28.) 

Infringement, — To  make  a  crime  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  counterfeit  ex- 
tend to  all  the  objects;  the  application  to  one  object  is  sufficient.     (Art.  29.) 

Information  to  be  given  by  infringer, — Those  who  sell  or  offer  for  sale  arti- 
cles with  an  infringing  or  counterfeit  mark  shall  give  to  the  proprietor  complete 
written  information  of  the  name  and  address  of  those  to  whom  he  has  made 
sales  or  attempted  to  make  sale,  as  well  as  the  date  when  the  transactions  com- 
menced ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  supply  such  information  they  shall  be  compelled 
by  law  under  the  penalty  of  being  adjudged  accomplices.     (Art.  31.) 

Disposition  of  infringing  goods  and  labels, — Articles  bearing  counterfeit 
marks  found  in  the  possession  of  the  falsifier  or  his  agents  shall  be  seized  and 
sold ;  and  the  product  after  paying  costs  and  indemnity  established  by  law  shall 
be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  public  school  of  the  province  where  seized. 
(Art.  32.) 

The  false  marks  found  in  the  possession  of  the  infringer,  as  well  as  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  falsification,  shall  be  destroyed.     (Art.  33.) 
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Proceedings  against  infringers. — Only  the  person  injured  shall  institute 
criminal  proceedings,  but  once  commenced  they  may  be  continued  by  the  Hscal 
department.  The  complainant  may  discontinue  the  proceedings  at  any  time 
before  sentence  is  passed.     (Art.  34.) 

Persons  damaged  may  bring  civil  actions  for  damages  against  the  authors  of 
the  fraud  and  accomplices.  The  sentence  shall  be  published  at  expense  of  de- 
fendant.    (Art.  35.) 

Limitation  of  action  3  years  after  offence  and  one  year  after  notice  received 
by  complainant.     (Art.  36.) 

Infringements  of  names  governed  by  same  rule  as  of  trade-marks.     (Art.  37.) 

BRAZIL. 

Date  of  law. — October  14,  1887. 

Who  may  register. — Any  manufacturer  or  merchant.     (Art.  i.) 

What  are  registrable  as  trade-marks. — A  trade-mark  may  consist  of  any- 
thing not  prohibited  by  this  law  which  distinguishes  an  object  from  the  same  01 
a  similar  object  of  different  origin.  Every  name,  necessary  or  common,  a  de- 
nomination, signature,  or  firm  name,  as  well  as  all  letters  or  figures,  can  only 
serve  for  this  purpose  when  of  a  distinctive  form.     (Art.  2.) 

What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks. — Marks  containing  or  consisting 
of:  (1)  Arms,  crests,  medals,  or  public  or  official  distinctive  signs,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  when  for  their  use  proper  authorization  shall  not  have  been 
obtained;  (2)  the  signature  or  name  of  a  commercial  firm  of  which  the  appli- 
cant cannot  legally  make  use;  (3)  indication  of  a  determined  locality  or  estab- 
lishment which  is  not  that  of  the  origin  of  the  object,  whether  or  not  there  be 
joined  to  this  indication  a  fictitious  or  another's  name ;  (4)  words,  pictures,  or 
allegories  which  involve  offence  to  either  individuals  or  the  public  decorum ; 
(5)  reproduction  of  another  mark  already  registered  for  objects  of  the  same  spe- 
cies; (6)  complete  or  partial  imitation  of  a  mark  already  registered  for  products 
of  the  same  species  which  may  lead  to  error  or  confusion  of  the  buyer;  the 
possibility  of  error  or  confusion  shall  be  considered  verified  whenever  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  marks  cannot  be  recognized  without  careful  comparison 
or  examination.      (Art.  8.) 

Ownership  and  transfer. — Registration,  deposit,  and  publication  under  the 
present  law  are  indispensable  for  the  guarantee  of  the  exclusive  use  of  trade- 
marks. (Art.  3.)  The  mark  can  only  be  transferred  with  the  business.  Trans- 
fer shall  be  noted  on  the  registry  book  on  the  exhibition  of  the  document.  The 
same  note  shall  be  made  if  the  mark  remains  after  a  change  of  firm.  In  such 
case  publication  is  necessary.     (Art.  13.) 

Duration. — Fifteen  years.     Can  be  renewed  for  same  term  repeatedly. 
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Lapses  on  failure  to  use  for  three  years.     (Art.  12.) 

Formalities  necessary  to  obtain  ownership  of  trade-mar L — The  Junta  Com- 
mercial of  the  place  of  the  house,  or  of  the  principal  house  (when  branches)  and 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  foreign  marks  and  for  those  registered  inother  Juntas,  are 
empowered  to  register.     (Art.  5.) 

The  interested  party  or  his  special  attorney  must  make  a  petition,  accompa- 
nied by  three  copies  of  the  mark,  and  containing  a  description  of  the  mark  and 
all  its  accessories  and  explanations  of  the  same,  a  designation  of  the  kind  of  in- 
dustry or  of  commerce  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  profession  of  the  applicant 
and  his  residence  (Art.  5);  and  a  certificate  of  registration  of  the  mark  in  the 
country  where  the  proprietor  of  the  mark  is  established,  if  abroad.    (Art.  25,  §  2.) 

Appeal, — Appeal  to  the  court  of  second  instance  from  decision  refusing  reg- 
istration, and  also  in  case  of  decision  admitting  to  registration  by  whoever  may 
consider  himself  prejudicially  affected.  (2)  The  interested  party  in  cases  2  and 
3,  Art.  8.  (3)  The  injured  individual  in  case  4,  Art.  8.  (4)  The  public  pros- 
ecutor in  cases  1  and  2,  last  part.  Art.  8.  Term  of  appeal  5  days  for  residents, 
30  days  for  nonresidents.     (Art.  10.) 

Names  of  individuals  and  Jirms, — Every  personal  or  firm  name  can  only  be 
used  as  a  trade-mark  when  clothed  in  a  distinctive  form.     (Art.  2.) 

Punishment  for  infringement, — Shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  $500  to 
^5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  from  one  to  six  months,  who:  (1)  Reproduce,  in 
entirety  or  in  part,  a  mark  duly  registered  and  published  without  authority 
from  its  proprietor  or  his  legal  representative;  (2)  make  use  of  another's  mark 
or  of  a  counterfeited  mark  in  the  terms  of  No.  i;  (3)  sell,  or  expose  for  sale, 
objects  bearing  another's  mark  or  counterfeited  in  whole  or  in  part ;  (4)  imitate 
a  mark  so  that  it  may  mislead  the  buyer;  (5)  use  the  mark  thus  imitated;  (6) 
sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  objects  bearing  the  imitated  mark;  (7)  use  a  commercial 
name  or  signature  not  belonging  to  them,  whether  or  not  it  form  part  of  a 
registered  mark.     (Art.  14.) 

Shall  be  punished  with  fines  of  from  }  100  to  $500,  in  favor  of  the  State,  who: 
(1)  Without  proper  authority,  use  native  or  foreign  arms,  crests,  public  or  offi- 
cial distinctive  signs;  (2)  marks  which  are  offensive  to  public  decorum;  (3)  a 
mark  containing  an  indication  of  a  locality  or  establishment  which  is  not  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  object,  whether  or  not  there  be  joined  to  this  indication  a  sup- 
posed or  another's  name ;  (4)  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  merchandise  or  products 
bearing  marks  as  described  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of  this  article;  (5)  sell  or  expose 
for  sale  merchandise  or  products  marked  as  in  No.  3.     (Art.  15.) 

He  who  uses  a  mark  containing  personal  offence,  or  sells  or  exposes  for  sale 
articles  bearing  such  a  mark,  shall  suffer  the  penalties  of  article  237,  sec.  3,  of 
the  criminal  code.     (Art.  i6») 
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InfringemenL — To  constitute  the  imitation  referred  to  in  Nos.  4  and  6  of 
this  article,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  resemblance  to  the  mark  be  complete,  it 
sufficing,  whatever  the  diiFerence  may  be,  that  there  exist  a  possibility  of  mistake 
or  confusion,  as  laid  down  in  the  latter  part  of  Article  8. 

The  usurpation  of  a  name  or  commercial  signature  treated  of  in  No.  7, 
whether  the  reproduction  be  entire,  or  with  additions,  omissions,  or  alterations^ 
shall  be  considered  to  exist  if  there  be  the  said  possibility  of  mistake  or  confusion 
by  the  buyer.     (Art.  14.) 

Disposition  of  infringing  goods  and  labels. — The  interested  party  may 
solicit:  (2)  Seizure  and  destruction  of  counterfeited  or  imitated  marks  in  the 
workshop  where  they  are  prepared,  or  wherever  they  may  be  found,  before 
being  used  for  criminal  purposes.  (3)  Destruction  of  the  counterfeited  or  imi- 
tated marks  on  the  packages  or  objects  bearing  same  before  their  dispatch  by  the 
fiscal  department  (custom-house)  even  though  the  wrapper  and  the  merchandise 
and  produce  be  thus  damaged.  The  objects  seized  shall  serve  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  fines  and  damages,  for  which  they  shall  be  sold  by  auction  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  action,  if  they  be  of  a  substance  which  quickly  deterio- 
rates, and  otherwise  at  the  execution  of  the  sentence.     (Art.  21.) 

Proceedings  against  infringers, — Criminal  action  against  delinquents,  stated 
in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  of  Art.  15,  shall  be  instituted  by  the  public  prosecutor  of 
the  district  in  which  the  objects  bearing  the  marks  treated  of  be  found. 

Those  competent  in  the  cases  Nos.  3  and  5  are  any  merchant  or  manufacturer 
of  a  similar  article  residing  in  the  place  of  its  production  and  the  owner  of  the 
establishment  falsely  indicated,  and  against  those  delinquents  referred  to  in  Art. 
14  and  16,  the  injured  or  interested  parties.     (Art.  17.) 

TREATIES. 

By  agreement  concluded  September    24,  iSyS,  proclaimed  June  77,  ^Syg^ 

between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

"  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  in 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  the  same  rights  as  belong  to  native 
citizens  or  subjects,  in  everything  relating  to  property  in  marks  of  manufacture 
and  trade. 

"It  is  understood  that  any  person  who  desires  to  obtain  the  aforesaid  pro- 
tection must  fulfill  the  formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries." 

Both  Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  adhered  to  the  convention  for  the 
protection  of  industrial  property,  concluded  at  Paris  March  20«  1884,  and 
which  requires  reciprocal  protection  of  trade-marks. 
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CANADA.  ^ 

Date  of  law » — May  15,  1879. 

Who  may  register, — Proprietor.     (Art.  6.) 

What  are  registrable  as  trade-marks, — All  marks,  names,  brands,  labels, 
packages,  or  other  business  devices  which  may  be  adopted  for  use  by  any  person 
in  his  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
any  manufacture,  product,  or  article  of  any  description  by  him  manufactured, 
produced,  compounded,  packed,  or  offered  for  sale,  no  matter  how  applied, 
whether  to  such  manufacture,  product,  or  article  or  to  any  package,  parcel, 
case,  box,  or  other  vessel  or  receptacle  of  any  description  whatever  containing 
the  same,  shall  be  considered  and  known  as  trade-marks  and  may  be  registered 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  party  registering  the  same.     (Sec.  8.) 

What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks. — A  mark  identical  with  or  which 
resembles  a  trade-mark  already  registered,  or  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  or 
which  contains  any  immorality  or  scandalous  figure,  or  whiAi  does  not  contain 
the  essentials  necessary  to  constitute  a  trade-mark  properly  speaking.     (Sec.  5.) 

Ownership  and  transfer. — Every  registered  trade-mark  is  assignable  in  la^^ 
and  on  production  of  assignment  and  payment  of  fee  for  recording  same  ($2) 
assignment  shall  be  entered  on  the  margin  of  the  register  of  trade-marks.      (Sec. 

Duration, — A  general  trade-mark  shall  endure  without  limitation.  A  specific 
trade-mark  for  a  special  class  of  merchandise  twenty-five  years,  subject  to  re- 
peated renewals  by  registration.     (Sec.  10.) 

Formalities  necessary  to  obtain  ownership  of  trade-mark. — Forwarding  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture  a  drawing  and  description  in  duplicate  of  trade-mark, 
together  with  a  declaration  that  the  same  was  not  in  use  to  his  knowledge  by  any 
other  person  than  himself  at  the  time  of  his  adoption  thereof.     (Sec.  6.) 

Office  regulations. — Minister  of  agriculture  shall  register  trade-mark  and  re- 
turn to  the  proprietor  one  copy  of  the  drawing  and  description,  with  a  certificate 
(see  form  of  certificate).     (Sec.  7.) 

In  case  of  application  for  registration  of  trade-mark  like  one  already  registered, 
the  minister  of  agriculture  may  bring  the  parties  before  him  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  who  is  entitled  to  the  mark.  The  minister  may  make  an  entry  or 
cancellation,  or  both.     (Sec.  15.) 

Form  of  certificate. — Copy  of  form  and  description  with  certificate  signed  by 
the  minister  to  the  effect  that  the  said  trade-mark  has  been  duly  registered  and 
the  date  in  the  register.     (Sec.  7.) 

Fees. — General  trade-mark,  $30 ;  specific  trade-mark,  $25.  Renewal  of  spe- 
cific, $20.     Separate  copy  of  certificate,  $1.     Recording  assignment,  $2. 
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Punishment  for  infringement, — Marking  goods  with  registered  trade-mark  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  using  package  with  genuine  mark  with  intent  to  deceive 
without  consent  of  owner,  or  knowingly  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  any  article 
marked  with  a  registered  trade-mark  or  any  part  thereof,  with  intent  to  deceive 
and  to  induce  persons  to  believe  that  such  article  was  manufactured,  produced, 
compounded,  packed,  or  sold  by  the  proprietor  of  such  trade-mark,  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punished  by  forfeiture  for  each  offense  not  less  than  ^20  nor  more  than 
^100,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mark,  together  with  the  cost. 
(Sec.  16.) 

Proceedings  against  infringers, — Suit  against  person  using  registered  trade- 
mark or  any  fraudulent  imitation  thereof,  or  selling  articles  bearing  such  trade- 
mark or  any  imitation  thereof,  or  contained  in  packages  being  or  purporting  to 
be  his,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  act.     (Sec.  17.) 

Any  complaint  under  section  16  for  misdemeanor  shall  be  made  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  trade-mark.     (Sec.  16.) 

CHILI. 

Date  of  law. — November  12,  1874. 

W^ho  may  register. — Manufacturer,  agriculturist,  or  merchant. 

fVhat  are  registrable  as  trade-mar  As. — Commerbial  or  factory  labels,  proper 
names,  emblems,  or  any  other  sign  adopted  by  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  to 
distinguish  the  objects  he  sells  or  makes  shall  be  considered  trade-marks.    (Art.  3.) 

What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks. — 

Ownership  and  transfer. — He  who  registers  a  commercial  or  factory  mark 
has  exclusive  right  to  the  same.  (Art.  5.)  The  transfer  of  a  mark,  as  well  as 
the  authorization  given  to  another  to  use  same,  shall  be  noted  on  the  trade-mark 
register  after  publication  for  ten  days.     (Art.  6.) 

Duration. — Ten  years.     Can  be  renewed  for  the  same  term  repeatedly. 

Office  regulations. — The  entry  in  the  register  must  show  the  date  and  hour 
on  which  it  is  made,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mark,  his  profession,  res- 
idence, and  the  place  of  his  factory  or  business  house,  the  nature  of  the  industry 
or  business  to  which  the  mark  is  to  be  applied,  and  also  a  facsimile  of  the  mark. 
The  entry  shall  bear  an  order  number  corresponding  to  that  upon  the  mark 
and  all  other  indications  which  may  become  necessary.  Both  the  entry  in  the 
register  and  the  copy  thereof  given  to  the  interested  party  shall  be  signed  by  the 
interested  party  before  two  witnesses.     (Art.  9.) 

Fees. — Twelve  dollars  for  each  factory  mark,  $3  for  each  commercial  mark, 
and  $1  for  a  copy  of  entry.     (Art.  10.) 

Names  of  individuals  and  firms. — The  name  of  an  agricultural  establishment, 
mill,  foundry,  or  factory  shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  owner  of  such 
agricultural  establishment,  mill,  foundry,  or  factory.     (Art.  4.) 
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Punishment  for  inJringemenL — Whoever  falsifici  or  makes  fraudulent  use  of 
the  marks  or  labels  treated  of  in  this  law  shall  incur  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
Penal  Code,  Arts.  185,  190,  and  191.     (Art.  11.) 

Disposition  of  infringing  goods  and  labels, — The  objects  bearing  the  false 
marks  shall  be  forfeited  in  favor  of  the  injured  party.  The  apparatus  employed 
in  the  falsification  shall  be  destroyed.     (Art.  12.) 

MEXICO. 

Date  of  law, — Approved  November  28,  1889.  Went  into  effect  January 
1,  1891. 

Who  may  register, — Any  owner  of  trade-mark  residing  in  country,  or  citizens 
or  foreigners  residing  abroad,  but  having  an  industrial  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment or  agency  for  sale  of  their  products  in  Mexico,  subject,  however,  in  case 
of  foreigners,  to  treaty  ^regulations.     (Art.  4.) 

What  are  registrable  as  trade-marks, — "A  mark  specially  distinguishing  in 
trade  any  product  or  industry  shall  be  considered  a  trade-mark."     (Art.  1.) 

What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks, — No  form,  color,  motto,  or  title 
which  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  specially  distinguishing  mark  in  trade  of  a 
product  may  be  registered;  nor  a  mark  against  public  morals.     (Art.  3.) 

Protection  of  law  includes  only  articles  manufactured  or  sold  in  Mexico. 
(Art.  2.) 

Ownership  and  transfer, — Exclusive  ownership  can  only  be  acquired  by  ap- 
plication in  person  or.  by  a  representative  to  the  department  of  public  works. 
(Art.  5.)  The  exclusive  ownership  can  not  be  exercised  except  by  virtue  of  the 
determination  made  by  the  department  of  public  works  to  the  effect  that  the 
party  concerned  has  reserved  his  rights  after  having  complied  with  all  legal 
requisites.  (Art.  9.)  A  person  who  shall  have  first  made  legal  use  of  a  trade- 
mark is  the  only  one  who  can  apply  to  acquire  ownership  thereof.  In  case  this 
cannot  be  determined,  then  the  first  applicant.  (Art.  8.)  Can  only  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  establishment ;  no  formality  necessary.  (Art.  11.)  Ownership 
may  be  declared  null  and  void  by  court.     (Art.  14.) 

Duration, — Indefinite,  but  abandoned  by  failure  to  use  for  more  than  a  year. 
(Art.  12.) 

Formalities  necessary  to  obtain  ownership, — Application  to  the  department 
of  public  works  stating  that  he  reserved  his  rights,  accompanied  by :  ( 1 )  Power 
of  attorney  granted  to  the  attorney  in  fact  in  case  the  party  does  not  appear  in 
person.  (2)  Two  copies  of  the  trade-mark  or  of  an  engrossed  or  photographic 
reproduction  thereof.  (3)  Trade-mark  in  relief  on  the  article  manufactured,  or 
with  other  peculiarity,  must  be  accompanied  with  two  separate  sheets  on  which 
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details  shall  appear,  either  by  means  of  one  or  more  drawings  or  a  written  de- 
scription. (4)  Also  in  case  of  foreigners  out  of  country,  a  written  contract  pur- 
suant to  which  the  agency  shall  have  been  established,  duly  legalized.  (Art.  5.) 
The  application  shall  state  the  name  of  the  factory,  location,  the  residence  of 
the  owner,  and  the  kind  of  trade  or  industry  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to 
employ  the;  trade-mark.     (Art.  6.) 

OJjice  regulations. — The  department  of  public  works  shall  cause  the  appli- 
cation to  be  published.  (Art.  10.)  Shall  preserve  marks.  Registry  may  be 
examined  in  department  of  public  works.  (Art.  13.)  In  case  of  contest  filed 
within  90  days  succeeding  the  date  of  publication,  the  mark  will  not  be  regis- 
tered until  the  judicial  authority  shall  decide  which  party  is  entitled  to  registra- 
tion.    (Art.  10.)     No  examination.     (Art.  10.) 

Infringement. — Counterfeiting  occurs  when  there  is  used  a  facsimile  of  a 
registered  mark,  or  an  imitation  so  nearly  a  facsimile  and  exact  reproduction, 
although  it  may  differ  therefrom  in  certain  details,  that  it  may  be  taken  for  such 
registered  mark.  (Art  16,  Sec.  11.)  Maker  and  user,  in  connection  with  article 
of  same  industrial  or  mercantile  character,  guilty  of  the  crime  of  counterfeiting. 
(Art.  17.)     ' 

Punishment  for  infringement. — Such  as  prescribed  by  code,  and  damages  in 
an  action. 

Note. — The  code  prescribes  (Art.  701)  arrest  in  the  second  degree  and  second-class 
fine  in  case  of  counterfeiting  or  using  mark,  label,  or  distinctive  sig^  of  commercial 
house  or  private  manufacturing  establishment.  Art.  702  prescribes  half  that  penalty 
for  use  of  genuine  marks,  unlawfully  to  the  prejudice  of  a  private  person ;  Art,  708, 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  applying  to  a  manufactured  article  the  name  or  firm 
name  of  a  manufacturer  other  than  the  true  manufacturer,  or  of  knowingly  selling  or 
exposing  for  sale  such  articles.  Arrest  in  second  degree  is  for  a  term  of  one  month  to 
eleven  months,  and  second-class  fine  is  from  sixteen  to  one  thousand  pesos. 

PERU. 

Date  of  law. — Novembers,  1877 — February  10,  1885. 

What  are  registrable  as  trade-marks. — Marks  for  liquors,  sirups,  soda  water, 
drugs,  perfumery,  and  cigars. 

Manufacturers  of  liquors  are  bound  to  attach  to  the  packages  thereof  a  special 
label  unlike  those  used  by  others.  (Law  of  1877.)  Id.  Sirups,  soda  water, 
drugs,  perfumery,  and  brands  of  cigars.     (Law  of  1885.) 

What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks. — Anonymous  labels  are  forbidden. 
Each  must  mention  the  name  of  the  owner  or  manufacturer  answerable  therefor 
andtheplaceof  the  works  or  manufactory  where  products  are  produced.  (Art.  7.) 

Formalities  necessary  to  obtain  ownership  of  trade-mark. — The  registry  of 
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labels  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  health,  with  the  previous  permit  of  the  lord 
mayor.  The  label  must  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  lord  mayor  with  two 
copies. 

Office  regulations, — Labels  shall  be  entered  in  a  special  book,  signed  by  the 
owner  or  manufacturer,  to  whom  a  certified  copy  of  the  register  shall  be  given, 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  board  of  health,  and  signed  by  the  inspector  of  the 
board  with  the  words  **  Registered  at  folio ,  book." 

Fees, — One  hundred  soles  for  registering  each  label. 

Punishment  for  infringement, — Any  one  counterfeiting  a  mark  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  5  to  20  soleSy  which  shall  be  doubled  in  case  offense  is  repeated.  (Law 
o/'i885.) 

Infringement, — It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  any  establishments  to  use  labels 
of  others,  either  foreign  or  domestic. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Date  of  law, — March  3,  1881. 

Who  may  register, — Owners.     (Sec.  1.) 

What  are  registrable  as  trad^-marks, — Trade-marks  used  in  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  or  with  the  Indian  tribes,  provided  the  owner  shall  be  domiciled 
in  the  United  States  or  located  in  a  foreign  country,  which,  by  treaty,  conven- 
tion, or  law,  affords  similar  privileges  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.     (Sec.  1.) 

(No  definition  of  trade-mark  is  given.) 

What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks, — No  alleged  trade-mark  shall  be 
registered  unless  the  same  appear  to  be  lawfully  used  as  such  by  the  applicant  in 
foreign  commerce,  or  is  within  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or  declara- 
tion with  a  foreign  power ;  nor  which  is  merely  the  name  of  the  applicant ;  nor 
which  is  identical  with  a  registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned  by  another  and 
appropriate  to  the  same  class  of  merchandise,  or  which  so  nearly  resembles  some 
other  person's  lawful  trade-mark  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  confusion  or  mistake  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  or  to  deceive  purchasers.      (Sec  3.) 

Ownership  and  transfer, — Registration  shall   be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
ownership.     (Sec.   7.)     Commissioner  of  Patents  is  authorized  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  and  prescribe  forms  for  the  transfer  of  the  right  to  use  trade- 
mark and  for  recording  transfers  in  his  office.     (Sec.  12.) 

Duration, — Thirty  years,  except  in  case  article  is  not  made  in  this  countr) 
and  trade-mark  receives  protection  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  for  a 
shorter  period,  in  which  case  it  shall  cease  to  have  any  force  by  virtue  of  this 
act  at  the  same  time  it  ceases  to  be  exclusive  property  elsewhere. 

Renewable  during  six  months  prior  to  expiration  for  like  period.     (Sec.  5.) 
Bull.   50 32 
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Formalities  necessary  to  obtain  ownership  of  trade-mark, — Causing  to  be 
recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  a  statement  specifying  name,  domicile,  location, 
and  citizenship  of  party  applying ;  class  of  merchandise  and  particular  descrip- 
tion of  goods  comprised  in  such  class  to  which  the  particular  trade-mark  has 
been  appropriated ;  a  description  of  the  trade-mark  itself,  with  facsimiles  thereof, 
and  a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  affixed  to  goods  and  length  of  time  used. 
(Sec.  1.)  By  a  rule  of  the  Patent  Office  drawings  of  trade-mcrks  must  be  fur- 
nished, made  in  India  ink  on.  sheets  of  bristol  bosi'd  10  by  15  inches,  within  a 
line  drawn  one  inch  from  the  margin  (?.  e,,\n  a  space  8  by  13  inches)  capable 
of  being  lithographed. 

Application  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  written  verified  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  the  party  has  at  the  time  the  right  to  use  the  trade-mark,  and  no 
other  person,  firm,  or  corporation  has  the  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  iden- 
tical form  or  in  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  might  be  calculated  to  deceive; 
that  it  is  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  that  the  description  and 
facsimiles  presented  for  registration  truly  represent  it.     (Sec.  2.) 

Cyffice  regulations. — Time  of  receipt  shall  be  noted  and  recorded.  The 
Commissioner  of  Patents  shall  decide  the  presumptive  lawfulness  of  claim  to  the 
alleged  trade-mark.  In  case  of  dispute,  he  shall  follow  the  practice  of  the 
courts  of  equity  of  the  United  States  in  analogous  cases.     (Sec,  3.) 

A  record  of  the  registration,  together  with  printed  copies  of  the  specification, 
shall  be  kept  in  books.      (Sec.  4.) 

Form  of  certificate. — The  certificate  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.      (Sec.  4.) 

Fees. — Twenty-five  dollars. 

Names  of  indimduals  and  firms. — No  alleged  trade-mark  shall  be  registered 
which  is  merely  the  name  of  the  applicant.     (Sec.  3.) 

Punishment  for  infringement, — Civil  action  by  owner  of  trade-mark  for 
damages.     (Sec.  7.) 

Proceedings  against  infringers. — Any  person  who  shall  reproduce,  counter- 
feit, copy,  or  colorably  imitate  any  trade-mark  registered  under  this  act  and 
affix  the  same  to  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same  descriptive  properties  as 
those  described  in  the  registration  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  for 
damages  for  the  wrongful  use. of  said  trade-mark  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  thereof, 
and  the  party  aggrieved  shall  also  have  his  remedy  according  to  the  course  of 
equity  to  enjoin  the  wrongful  use  of  such  trade-mark.     (Sec.  7.) 

No  suit  shall  be  maintained  in  any  case  where  the  trade-mark  is  used  in  any 
unlawful  business  or  upon  any  article  injurious  in  itself,  or  which  has  been  used 
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with  the  design  of  deceiving  the  public  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  or  under 
a  certificate  of  registry  fraudulently  obtained.     (Sec.  8.) 

Fraudulently  procuring  registration, — Any  person  who  shall  procure  the 
registry  of  a  trade-mark  by  a  false  or  fraudulent  representation  or  declaration 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages  sustained  in  consequence  thereof  to  the  injured 
party,  to  be  recovered  by  an  Action  on  the  case.      (Sec.  9.) 

VENEZUELA. 

Date  of  law. — May  24,  1887. 

Who  may  register, — Any  person  or  firm  domiciled  in  the  Republic  and  any 
corporation  created  by  the  national  authority,  as  well  as  every  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  resident  in  a  foreign  country  which  by  treaty  or  convention  accords 
to  citizens  of  Venezuela  the  same  rights  as  granted  by  the  present  law,  or 
analagous  rights  can  obtain  protection  for  every  legitimate  factory  or  commercial 
mark,  for  whose  usage  there  exists  an  exclusive  use,  or  which  which  they  may 
adopt  with  this  character  on  condition  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

These  works  on  foreign  products  or  merchandise  registered  out  of  the  Repub- 
lic may  be  registered  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Fomento,  although  there  be  no 
treaty  or  convention  on  the  subject  when  the  products  are  involved  whose 
utility  is  known  to  the  Republic. 

What  are  not  registrable  as  trade-marks, — That  which  is  not  a  lawful  trade 
mark,  or  which  consists  of  the  name  of  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  only, 
without  a  distinguishing  characteristic  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  same 
name  employed  by  others,  or  which  is  identical  with  another  mark  already  ap- 
plied to  the  same  class  of  objects  and  registered  or  presented  for  registration,  or 
which  shall  have  such  resemblance  to  another  trade  mark  under  the  above  con- 
ditions that  there  will  be  probability  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  public.      (Art.  4.) 

Ownership  and  transfer, — Registration  gives  the  right  of  exclusive  use  to  the 
registrant.     (Art.  8.) 

Duration. — Thirty  years,  except  that  m  case  the  mark  is  applied  to  articles 
made  outside  of  the  Republic,  and  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
for  a  shorter  period,  the  protection  granted  shall  cease  with  that  accorded  by  the 
foreign  country.  (Art.  7.)  Renewals  may  be  demanded  by  the  same  formalities 
as  originally  within  six  months  prior  to  expiration  of  registration.     (Art.  9.) 

Formalities  necessary  to  obtain  ownership  of  trade-mark, — A  petition  to  the 
Minister  of  Fomento  on  stamped  paper  of  the  7th  class,  containing  the  name  of 
the  applicant,  his  residence  and  place  of  business,  the  class  of  articles  or  mer- 
chandise and  the  particular  objects  in  the  class  to  which  the  mark  is  applied;    a 
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description  of  the  mark,  with  fac-similes  representing  its  application.     (Art.  2.) 

The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant  or  his  attorney  duly  authorized 
in  writing,  and  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  that  the  applicant  has  the 
right  to  its  use,  and  that  the  mark  has  no  such  resemblance  to  any  other  analo- 
gous mark  already  registered  as  to  be  confounded  with  it  and  deceive  the  public. 
Besides,  the  applicant  shall  prove  that  the  description  or  fac-simile  which  is  to  be 
registered  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  trade-mark  which  he  seeks  to  protect.   (Art.  3.) 

Offict  regulations, — The  date  of  application  shall  be  registered  at  the  Ministry 
of  Fomento,  (Art.  5)  The  National  Executive  through  the  Ministry  of  Fomento 
shall  send  the  applicant,  if  there  be  no  opposition,  a  certificate  (see  form  of  cer- 
tificate). (Art.  6.)  Whatever  pertains  to  registration  under  the  present  law 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Direction  applicable  to  patents  in  the  Ministry  of  Fomento, 
(Art.  13.)  The  Direction  shall  provide  a  book  of  entry  fcr  commercial  marks 
and  one  for  manufacturing  marks.     (Art.  14.) 

Form  of  certificate, — A  -certificate  upon  stamped  paper  of  the  third  class 
which  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  applicant,  declaring  that  the  latter  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  registered  trade  mark  with  all  its  specifications ;  this  certificate, 
which  shall  serve  as  a  title  to  the  registration,  shall  bear  (he  signature  of  the 
Minister  of  Fomento ^  and  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  Minister.     (Art.  6.) 

Names  of  individuals  and  firms, — The  Minister  of  Fomento  shall  not  register 
that  which  consists  of  the  name  of  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  only,  without 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  same  name 
employed  by  others.     (Art.  4.)  , 

Punishment  for  infringement, — Whoever  shall  reproduce,  falsify,  copy,  or 
imitate  any  registered  trade  mark  or  apply  to  any  merchandise  marks  having 
substantially  the  same  description,  properties,  and  qualities  as  those  referred  to 
in  the  registration  shall  be  subject  to  respond  in  court  for  the  damage  caused  by 
the  unlawful  use  of  the  mark,  without  prejudice  in  the  case  of  fraud  to  the  pen- 
alties established  by  the  penal  code.     (Art.  12.) 

Proceedings  against  infringers, — No  action  to  registrant  on  a  trade  mark 
employed  or  which  may  be  employed  for  an  illegitimate  object  or  upon  some 
object  dangerous  in  itself  or  upon  a  mark,  obtained  fraudulently  or  which  has 
been  formed  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the  public  in  the  same  or  use  of 
any  merchandise.     (Art.  10.) 

Fraudulently  procuring  registration, — False  or  fraudulent  statements  made 
in  application  for  registration  punished  under  penal  code,  without  prejudice  to 
civil  action  by  injured  party. 


Port  Charges. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  port  charges  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America: 

ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

Bill  of  health,  $5.  Health  visit,  1  cent  per  ton,  steamers  one-half.  Entry, 
3  tons  to  50,4  cents  per  ton;  51  tons  to  100,  5  cents  per  ton;  101  to  150,  10 
cents  per  ton;  150  tons  and  upwards,  20  cents  per  ton,  steamers  one-half. 
Light-house,  7  cents  per  ton  in  all.'  Pilotage,  from  $50  to  $150,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  master  and  the  pilot.  Wharfage,  etc.,  13  cents  per 
each  10  tons  up  to  100  tons,  and  7  cents  per  each  10  tons  above. 

BRAZIL. 

Port  and  custom-house  regulations  are  very  explicit  and  rigorously  enforced 
not  only  to  prevent  disorder  and  preserve  health,  but  to  check  smuggling. 
Consular  legalization  for  vessel  of  200  tons  and  under,  $6.75.  The  maximum 
charge  is  $15.75.  Authenticating  crew  list  and  bill  of  health,  $2.25.  Con- 
sular passport,  $2.25. 

No  vessel  is  allowed  to  remain  .n  port  more  than  fifteen  working  days  umess 
for  some  good  reason,  when  she  is  granted  an  extension  of  ten  days,  after  which 
she  must  pay  a  Hne  of  200  milreis  per  ton. 

Anchorage,  25  cents  per  Brazilian  ton,  which  is  an  increase  of  33  per  cent 
over  an  American  ton.  Vessels  in  free  pratique  only  pay  20  reis  per  metrical 
ton.   • 

The  general  charges  in  the  prmcipal  ports  of  the  Republic  are  as  follows : 

Rio  de  Janeiro, — Light  and  anchorage  dues  are  collectible  only  six  times  in 
any  one  year.  Port  dues :  Three-masted  vessels,  1 2,800  reis ;  two-masted  ves- 
sels, 9,600  reis.  Seal  dues,  40  reis  for  each  mast.  Hospital  dues :  Vessels  of 
three  masts,  600  reis ;  vessels  of  two  masts,  400  reis.  Each  man  on  board,  400 
reis.     Visit  of  doctor,  8,200  reis.     If  vessel  is  sent  into  quarantine  when  it 
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enters  into  free  pratique,  8,200  reis.      The  official  charges  on  a  foreign  vessel  of 
220  tons  is  about  210  milreis. 

Pernambuco, — Pilotage  compulsory :  Varies,  according  to  capacity  of  the 
vessel,  from  11,000  to  34,000  reis,  and  1,000  reis  more  for  each  additional  50 
tons.  Light-house  dues,  from  20,000  to  ^0,000  reis,  according  to  tonnage  of 
vessel.  Fort  pass,  6,000  reis.  Hospital  charges :  Vessels  of  three  masts,  6,000 
reis ;  vessels  of  two  masts,  4,000  reis ;  each  person  of  crew,  640  reis.  Stamp 
dues:  On  outward  freight  to  Brazilian  ports,  on  each  1,000  milreis,  2  milreis; 
from  ports  of  Brazil,  4  milreis.  Translation  of  manifest :  First  three  pages,  5 
milreis;  each  additional  page,  3  milreis.  Notarial  signature,  5  milreis.  Bill 
of  health,  2  milreis.  Wharfage:  For  each  meter  of  vessel's  length,  400  reis  per 
diem,  while  vessel  is  loading;  when  idle,  200  reis  per  diem.  Mooring  compul- 
sory :   Mooring  boats,  8  milreis ;  pay  of  crew,  4  milreis. 

Rio  Grande  do  SuL — The  official  charge  of  vessels  of  245  tons,  including 
pilotage,  would  be  about  255,380  reis. 

CHILE. 

Crew  list,  $2.  Hospital,  10  cents  per  registered  ton,  payable  but  one  time 
yearly;  but  if  port  is  entered  after  December,  10  cents  additional  per  ton. 

COLOMBIA. 

Tonnage  1(1  per  ton  if  cargo  discharged,  excepting  coal,  salt,  ice,  bricks,  roof 
and  paving  tiles  which  are  exempt.  Other  exemptions  are :  Men  of  war ;  ves- 
sels coming  from  ports  which  are  not  free;  in  ballast;  with  more  than  50  immi- 
grants ;  free  under  treaties ;  and  vessels  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line  and  all  other 
steam  vessels  making  regular  trips,  whose  owners  or  captains  agree  to  carry  or 
bring  free  fiom  one  port  to  another  of  the  Republic  or  from  a  foreign  port  to 
Colombia,  or  vice  versa,  the  correspondence  and  papers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, of  the  States,  and  of  individuals. 

Pilotage,  $5  to  $10  dollars;  harbor  dues,  $6;  light-house,  5  cents  per  ton 
register  for  first  100  tons,  and  2%  cents  per  ton  additional. 

Vessels  that  come  from  other  ports  of  the  Republic  only  pay  one-half.  'Mail 
steamers  do  not  pay  port  dues.  In  Panama  wharfage  ranges  from  75  cents  to 
$3.75  per  ton,  according  to  tonnage  of  vessels. 

COSTA    RICA. 

Foreign  steamers  are  free  of  tonnage,  and  only  pay  $25  for  entering  and 
clearing.  Sail  vessels  pay  25  eents  per  ton  register  and  $10  for  entry  and 
clearance. 
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ECUADOR. 

Wharfage,  from  $8  to  $10  per  day.  Pilotage,  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  Spanish 
foot.  Ton»age,  50  cents  per  ton.  Anchorage,  $10.  Light-house,  37^  cents 
per  ton.  There  is,  in  addition,  captain  of  port,  $4 ;  permit  of  entry,  $6 ;  crew 
list,  $1;  bill  of  health,  $8;  harbor  dues,  $4. 

GUATEMALA. 

Anchorage,  $2 ;  tonnage,  25  cents  per  ton.      Regular  mail  steamers  exempt. 

HAITI. 

Tonnage,  $1  per  ton,  if  there  is  a  reciprocal  treaty;  if  not,  $1.50.  Wharf- 
age, I  per  cent  on  total  dues  payable  by  vessels.  Telegraph,  $2  to  support  the 
line.  Pilotage  varies.  Health  visit,  $5;  bill  of  health,  $1.  Entry,  6  cents 
per  ton.  Loading  vessel,  50  cents  per  ton.  Anchorage,  J25  if  leaving  port 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  $200  to  $300  for  privilege  of  going  to  a 
second  port.      Hire  of  coach,  $2  per  day.     Interpreter,  $4. 

HONDURAS. 

Manifest,  $2.     Tonnage,  25  cents  per  ton.     Regular  mail  steamers  exempt. 

MEXICO. 

Sail  vessels,  $1  per  ton;  steamers,  no  charge;  vessels  loaded  with  coal,  no 
charge.  Light-house :  Sail  vessels,  $25  ;  steamers,  $100  each  entrance  and  $100 
each  clearance;  vessels  loaded  with  coal,  $25. 

NICARAGUA. 

Tonnage,  10  cents  ^er  ton;  lighterage,  $1  per  ton;  pilotage,  $3  per  foot 
draft. 

PARAGUAY. 

Manifest  of  discharge  of  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports:  Not  exceeding  50 
tons,  $5;  from  51  to  100  tons,  $10;  from  101  to  200  tons,  $20;  entry  and 
clearance  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  $25,  and  for  each  additional  50  tons,  $5. 
Vessels  navigating  between  ports  of  the  Republic  pay  one-half  of  the  preceding 
charges.  Bill  of  health,  ^2;  legalization  of  documents,  $1.  There  are  no 
port,  pilot,  anchorage,  and  light-house  charges. 
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PERU. 


Anchorage  due,  20  cents  per  ton  every  six  months  for  foreign  vessels.  Coasters 
which  do  not  leave  Peruvian  waters,  10  cents  per  ton  every  six  months.  Men- 
of-war  do  not  pay  these  dues. 

SALVADOR. 

Entry,  $5  to  $15.     Tonnage,  15  cents  per  ton.  . 

UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

0  _ 

Tonnage,  3  to  6  cents,  not  to  exceed  1 5  cents  in  any  one  year.  Entry  fee : 
Vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  $2.50;  vessels  under  100  tons,  $1.50.  Clear- 
ance: Vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  $2.50;  vessels  under  100  tons,  $1.50. 
Bill  of  health,  20  cents. 

« 

URUGUAY. 

Tonnage,  10  cents  per  ton;  vessels  coming  regularly,  4  cents  per  ton.  Pilot- 
age, conventional  but  compulsory,  varies  from  $50  to  $100 ;  vessels  from  Buenos 
Ayres  must  carry  pilot  to  Port  Indio;  the  price  varies  according  to  draft, 
from  ^6  to  ^9.  Anchorage :  Tonnage  from  beyond  seas,  foreign  vessels,  30 
cents ;  national  vessels,  20  cents.  Pratique :  Foreign  vessels,  $8  ;  national  ves- 
sels, $2.  Lighthouse,  4  cents  per  ton  on  every  vessel  from  or  to  places  outside 
the  capes.  Hospital,  $2  for  vessel,  40  cents  for  captain,  20  cents  for  each  sea- 
man, and  $1  for  each  passenger. 

Paysandu, — Pilotage  from  Montevideo,  $60  to  $100.  Light  dues,  1  ^%  cents 
per  ton.  Customhouse  charge  varies  from  $24  to  $60;  notarial,  ^.80;  bill  of 
health,  $4;  stamps,  $4  to  $5.     A  foreign  vessel  will  probably  pay  $70  to  $80. 

VENEZUELA. 

Tonnage,  50  cents  per  ton,  payable  on  entry  and  on  clearance.  Pilotage  j^ 
per  draft  foot  entry  and  on  clearance.  Lighthouse,  6  cents  per  ton.  Wharf- 
age, $4  to  $40.  These  charges  vary  according  to  port.  There  are  other 
charges,  such  as  measuring,  interpreter,  doctor's  visit,  bill  of  health,  sea  pass,  etc. 


Patent   Laws  of  America. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

By  the  law  of  October  ii,  1864,  which  is  the  present  patent  law  in  the  above 
country^  special  privileges  called  patents  of  invention  are  conferred  on  the  in- 
ventors or  discoverers  of  novelties  in  any  branch  of  industry  which  are  more 
especially  defined  to  be  all  new  products  of  industry,  new  means,  and  the  new 
application  of  known  means  for  obtaining  an  industrial  result  or  product.  The 
same  law  provides  that  pharmaceutical  compositions,  financial  schemes,  such  dis- 
coveries or  inventions  as  have,  previous  to  the  application  for  a  patent,  received 
a  sufficient  publicity  in  the  Argentine  Republic  or  elsewhere  for  being  worked, 
those  of  a  mere  theoretical  nature  without  any  indication  of  their  practicability, 
and  finally,  inventions  contrary  to  laws  and  good  morals  shall  not  constitute  the 
proper  subject  for  the  grant  of  a  patent.  The  terms  for  which  patents  are  granted 
are  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  invention  and  the  desire 
of  the  applicant.  In  case  an  inventor  has  obtained  a  patent  in  a  foreign  country, 
the  term  for  which  the  pateAt  shall  be  granted  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  lim- 
ited to  ten  years,  but  in  no  case  will  the  term  of  the  Argentine  patent  exceed 
that  of  the  original  foreign  patent.  The  taxes  which  are  prescribed  for  a  patent 
granted  for  five  years  are  eighty  pesos,  for  ten  years  two  hundred  pesos,  and  for 
fifteen  years  three  hundred  and  fifty  pesos.  These  fees  are  paid  one-half  at  the 
time  of  the  application,  and  the  other  half  in  successive  yearly  payments.  In 
applying  for  letters  patent  it  is  first  necessary  to  make  a  formal  petition  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  with  a  twenty-five  cent  stamp  affixed,  which  is  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Patent  Office  in  Buenos  Ayres  or  at  one  of  the  chief  post-offices 
in  the  provinces,  and  this  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  petition  with 
proper  drawings  or  patterns  in  duplicate,  together  with  a  list  of  the  objects 
presented.  Should  the  application  be  made  through  a  provincial  post-office,  the 
petition,  description,  patterns,  and  drawings  are  to  be  properly  sealed  and  should 
contain  a  request  that  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  Patent  Office. 

The  petition  should  mention  the  term  for  which  a  patent  is  sought  and  it 
must  indicate  a  short  and  precise  title  for  the  invention.  All  papers  must  be 
written  in  Spanish,  and  erasures  or  additions  should  be  duly  noted.    The  drawings 
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must  be  made  m  ink  and  to  the  metric  scale.  All  patents  are  granted  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  bv  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  bear  the  signature 
of  the  Commissioner  and  his  secretary  and  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  con- 
sist of  a  decree  granting  the  same,  and  duplicate  copies  of  the  specification  and 
drawings.  Subsequent  copies  of  the  patent  are  delivered  at  the  rate  of  live  dol- 
lars each.  In  case  any  of  the  requirements  regarding  papers  are  not  complied 
with  the  patent  is  refused  and  one-half  of  the  sum  deposited  is  returned  to  the 
applicant  and  the  other  half  forfeited  as  a  crime.  In  case  a  patent  is  refused, 
ail  appeal  may  be  taken  within  ten  days  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  regard- 
ing the  refusal  and  he  will  confirm  or  revoke  the  same.  In  case  the  refusal  of 
the  patent  is  confirmed  by  the  Minster  of  the  Interior  the  whole  sum  deposited 
with  the  application  is  forfeited.  Patents  of  addition  for  improvements  on  the 
original  invention  may  be  obtained  by  observing  the  same  formalities  as  in  the 
case  of  the  patent.  The  tax  is  one-fourth  of  that  for  a  patent  when  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  of  addition  is  made  by  the  original  patentee,  and  one-half 
when  made  by  any.  other  person.  In  case  a  certificate  of  addition  is  obtained 
by  any  person  other  than  the  original  patentee  the  improvement  can  be  put  into 
use  only  upon  the  payment  of  a  premium  to  the  original  inventor,  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  In  case  two  parties  should 
apply  at  the  same  time  for  letters  patent  or  for  a  certificate  of  addition,  then 
no  patent  or  certificate  will  be  issued.  Where  an  inventor  is  engaged  in  per- 
fecting an  invention,  a  caveat  (patentes  precaucionales)  will  be  granted  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  upon  its  expiration.  The  tax  which 
must  be  forwarded  with  the  caveat  is  fifty  pesos  and  the  application  therefor 
should  consist  of  a  petition  similar  to  the  petition  for  a  patent  in  which  the  ob- 
ject of  the  invention  and  the  means  of  working  it  shall  be  expressed.  These 
caveats  are  kept  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Patent  Office  with  all  papers  relat- 
ing thereto.  Caveats  will  not  be  granted  on  inventions  for  which  patents  can  not 
be  granted.  The  effect  of  a  caveat  is  to  prevent  the  grant  of  a  patent  relating 
to  the  same  object  or  improvement  to  which  it  refers  without  previously  notify- 
ing the  caveator.  The  caveator  can  then  oppose  the  grant  of  the  patent  and 
both  parties  are  heard  by  the  Commissioner,  who,  if  he  decides  that  the  inven- 
tions are  identical,  will  grant  the  patent  to  neither.  Patents  or  certificates  of 
addition  may  be  assigned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  notarial  deed,  provided  that 
all  taxes  for  the  whole  term  of  the  patent  are  paid,  and  this  assignment  should 
be  registered  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  issue  of  every  patent  or 
certificate  of  addition  is  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  at  Buenos  Ayres,  giving 
the  name  of  the  patentee,  the  term  of  the  patent,  and  also  a  summary  description 
of  the  discovery  or  invention.  All  specifications,  drawings,  patterns,  and  models 
of  the  patent  granted,  except  in  the  case  of  caveats,  are  kept  at  the  Patent  Office 
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at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  open  to  public  inspection  without  charge  by  any  person, 
and  a  copy  of  all  the  written  matter  will  be  given  without  charge,  except  the  cost 
of  the  stamped  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  In  case  two  years  are  allowed  to 
elapse  without  the  invention  having  beeu  put  into  actual  use,  then  the  patent 
will  be  void.  Infringements  of  patent  rights  are  considered  as  forgeries,  and  are 
punished  with  a  fine  of  from,  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars,  or  with  imprisonment 
of  from  one  to  six  months  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  forged  articles.  In  the  case 
of  participants  in  the  infringement  of  a  patent  by  selling,  exposing,  introducing, 
or  making  the  invention,  the  same  penalties  will  be  imposed.  In  the  event  of  a 
second  offence  within  five  years  the  penalty  is  to  be  doubled.  These  fines  for 
the  infringement  of  the  patent  are  divided  equally  between  the  treasurer  and  the 
prosecutors* 


BRAZIL. 


To  obtain  a  patent  the  proponent  addresses  a  petition  to  the  Government, 
asking  for  a  patent  or  privilege,  and  transmitting  full  explanations  of  models 
according  to  law.  This  is  referred  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the  Aux- 
iliary Society  of  National  Industry,  which  is  subventioned  by  the  Government 
and  holds  bimonthly  sessions.  They  report  on  the  utility  of  the  inventive  proc- 
ess or  invention.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  "  Procurador  da  Curoa,"  or 
Attorney-General,  who  endeavors  to  decide  as  to  its  originality,  and  as  to  its 
non  interference  with  anterior  rights.  Should  it  not  be  of  a  nature  also  to  re- 
quire reference  to  the  Sanitary  Board,  or  "Junta  de  Hygiene  Publica,"  or 
other  similar  technical  authorities,  it  is  then  discussed  and  reported  on  by  the 
Council  of  State. 

Should  it  not  be  necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  legislative  body  whose  authority 
must  be  obtained  to  insure  any  remittance  of  customs  dues  for  the  articles 
proposed  to  be  imported,  or  any  similar  sacrifice  of  public  resources  or  funds, 
it  is  then  returned  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  the  privilege  granted  or 
refused. 

The  actual  legitimate  official  expenses  involved  by  the  stamps,  documents, 
&c.,  varies  between  j£g  ($45)  and  ^^14  ($68),  the  patent  being  granted  gra- 
tuitously. 

The  full  text  of  the  Brazilian  Patent  Law,  adopted  in  1882,  is  subjoined: 

The  General  Assembly  decrees : 

Article  I. 

In  the  concession  of  a  patent  to  the  author  of  any  invention  or  discovery 
the  law  guarantees  the  right  of  property  and  exclusive  use. 

Section  i.  For  the  effects  of  this  law  the  following  shall  constitute  an  in- 
vention or  discovery. 
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1.  The  invention  of  new  industrial  products. 

2.  The  invention  of  new  processes  or  the  new  application  of  known  proc^ 
esses  for  obtaining  an  industrial  product  or  result. 

3.  The  improvement  of  an  invention  already  privileged  if  it  shall  &cilitate 
the  manufacture  of  the  product  or  the  use  of  the  privileged  invention,  or  if  it 
shall  increase  its  utility. 

Those  industrial  products,  processes,  applications,  and  improvements  shall 
be  considered  new  which,  up  to  the  application  for  a  patent,  have  never, 
within  or  without  the  Empire,  been  employed  or  used,  and  of  which  can 
neither  be  found  descriptions  nor  publications  of  the  method  by  which  they 
can  be  employed  or  used. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  inventions  cannot  be  made  the  object  of  a. patent: 

1.  Those  contrary  to  law  or  morality. 

2.  Those  dangerous  to  public  security. 

3.  Those  noxious  to  public  health. 

4.  Those  which  do  not  offer  a  practical  industrial  result 

Sec.  3.  The  patent  will  be  conceded  by  the  Executive  power  after  the  ful- 
fillment  of  the  formalities  prescribed  in  this  law  and  in  its  regulations. 

Sec  4.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  a  principal  invention  will  only  be  valid  to 
fifteen  years,  and  that  of  an  improvement  to  the  invention  conceded  to  the 
author  will  terminate  at  the  same  time  with  it. 

.  If  public  necessity  or  utility  require  the  free  use  (vu/gansofdo)  of  an  inven- 
tion, or  its  exclusive  use  by  the  State  during  its  privilege,  the  patent  can  be 
disappropriated  in  conformity  with  the  legal  formalities. 

Sec  5.  The  patent  is  transmissible  by  any  of  the  modes  of  cession  or  trans- 
ference recognized  by  law. 

Article  II. 

Inventors  receiving  privileges  in  other  countries  can  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  their  rights  in  tKis  Empire,  provided  that  they  fulfill  the  formalities  and  con- 
ditions of  this  law  and  observe  the  further  dispositions  in  force  applicable  to  the 
case.  The  confirmation  will  give  the  same  rights  as. a  patent  conceded  in  the 
Empire. 

Sec  I.  The  priority  of  the  property  right  of  that  inventor  who,  having  so- 
licited a  patent  from  a  foreign  country,  shall  make  a  similar  petition  to  the  im- 
perial government  within  seven  months,  will  not  be  invalidated  by  facts  which 
may  occur  during  this  period — to  wit,  another  similar  petition,  the  publication 
of  the  invention,  and  its  use  or  employment* 
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Sec.  2.  To  the  inventor  who,  before  obtaining  a  patent,  desires  to  experi- ' 
ment  in  public  with  his  inventions,  or  wishes  to  exhibit  them  in  an  exposition, 
official  or  officially  recognized,  will  be  granted  a  title  provisionally  guarantee- 
ing to  him  his  right  of  property  for  a  specified  time  and  with  the  formalities 
required. 

Sec.  3.  During  the  first  year  of  the  privilege  only  the  inventor  himself  or 
his  legal  successors  can  obtain  a  privilege  for  improvements  on  his  own  inven- 
tion. It  will  be  permitted  to  third  parties,  however,  to  present  their  petitions 
within  the  said  period  in  order  to  establish  their  rights.  The  inventor  of  an 
improvement  cannot  engage  in  the  industry  benefited  while  the  privilege  for 
the  principal  invention  lasts  without  an  authorization  firom  its  author.  Nor 
can  the  latter  employ  the  improvement  without  an  accord  with  him. 

Sec.  4.  If  two  or  more  persons  solicit  a  privilege  at  the  same  time  for  an 
identical  mvention,  the  government,  except  in  the  hypothesis  of  section  i  of 
this  article,  will  require  that  they  shall  previously  determine  the  priority  either 
by  means  of  an  accord  or  in  a  competent  court. 

Article  III. 

The  inventor  who  seeks  a  patent  will  deposit  in  duplicate  in  the  department 
which  the  government  shall  designate,  within  a  closed  and  sealed  envelope,  a 
report,  in  the  national  idiom,  describing  the  invention  with  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness, its  purpose  and  the  method  of  using  it,  with  the  plans,  designs,  models, 
and  samples  which  may  contribute  to  an  exact  understanding  of  the  invention 
and  the  elucidation  of  the  report,  so  than  any  person  cognizant  of  the  subject 
can  obtain  or  apply  the  result,  means,  or  product  of  which  it  treats.  The  re- 
port shall  clearly  specify  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  invention,  (prrviUgio^ 
The  extension  of  the  right  of  patent  will  be  determined  by  the  said  features, 
mention  of  this  being  made  in  the  patent. 

Sec.  I.  With  the  document  for  deposit  will  be  presented  the  petition,  which 
should  be  limited  to  one  single  invention,  specifying  its  nature  and  its  purposes 
or  applications  in  accordance  with  the  report  and  with  the  documents  depos-y 
ited. 

Sec.  3.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  subject  of  the  invention  involves  an  infrac- 
tion of  section  2,  article  I,  or  has  for  its  object  alimentary,  chemical,  or  phar- 
maceutical products,  the  government  will  order  a  previous  and  secret  exami- 
nation of  one  of  the  copies  deposited,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  to  be 
issued,  and  in  accordance  with  the  result  it  will  or  will  not  concede  a  patent. 
From  a  negative  decision  there  will  be  recourse  to  the  Council  of  State. 
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Sec.  3.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  the  patent  will  be  issued  without  previous  examination.  In  it  the 
object  of  the  privilege  will  always  be  designated  in  a  concise  manner,  with  a 
reserve  of  the  rights  of  a  third  party  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  respect  to  the  originality  or  utility  of  the  invention.  In  the  patent  of 
an  inventor  privileged  outside  of  the  Empire  it  will  be  declared  that  it  is  valid 
so  long  as  the  foreign  patent  is  in  force,  never  exceeding  the  specified  period 
of  section  4,  article  I. 

Sec.  4.  Besides  the  expenses  and  fees  incurred,  the  patentees  shall  pay  a 
tax  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  thirty  dollars  for  the  second,  forty  dol- 
lars for  the  third,  increasing  ten  dollars  for  each  year  that  shall  ensue  over  the 
preceding  annuity  for  the  whole  privilege.  In  no  case  will  the  annuities  be 
refunded. 

Sec.  5.  To  the  privileged  inventor  who  improves  his  own  invention  will  be 
given  a  certificate  of  improvement,  which  will  be  appended  to  the  respective 
patent.  For  this  certificate  the  inventor  will  pay,  once  for  all,  an  amount  cor- 
responding to  the  annuity  which  has  become  due. 

Sec.  6.  The  transfer  or  cession  of  patents  or  certificates  will  not  enter  into 
effect  until  it  has  been  registered  in  the  bureau  of  agr^cultuae,  commerce,  and 
public  works. 

Article  IV. 

The  patent  having  been  issued,  and  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  the  open- 
ing of  the  deposited  envelopes  will  take  place  with  the  formalities  which  the 
regulations  shall  specify.  The  report  shall  be  immediately  published  in  the 
Diario  Official^  and  one  of  the  copies  of  the  designs,  plans,  models,  or  samples 
will  be  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  and  for  the  study  of  interested 
parties,  it  being  permitted  to  take  copies. 

Sec.  I.  In  case  the  previous  examination,  of  which  section  2,  article  III, 
treats,  has  not  taken  place,  the  government,  having  published  the  report,  will 
ordei  a  verification  by  means  of  experiments  of  the  requisites  and  conditions 
required  by  law  for  the  validity  of  the  privilege  according  to  the  method 
established  for  such  examination. 

Article  V. 

A  patent  will  become  of  no  effect  if  it  is  annulled  or  shall  lapse. 
Sec  I.  The  patent  will  become  null — 

I.  If  in  its  concession  any  one  of  the  requirements  of  sections  i  and  i  of 
article  I  has  been  infringed. 
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2.  If  the  patentee  did  not  have  priority. 

3.  If  the  patentee  shall  have  falsified  the  truth  or  concealed  essential  mattei^ 
in  the  report  descriptive  of  the  invention,  whether  in  its  object  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  using  it. 

4.  If  the  name  of  the  invention  shall  be,  with  fraudulent  purpose,  diverse 
from  its  real  object. 

5.  If  the  improvement  shall  not  have  the  indispensable  relation  with  the 
principal  industry,  and  can  be  constituted  a  separate  industry,  or  there  shall 
have  been  priority  {preUrigao)  in  the  preference  established  by  article  II,  sec- 
tion 3. . 

Sec.  2.  The  patent  will  lapse  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  The  patentee  not  making  effective  use  of  the  invention  within  three  years, 
counting  from  the  date  of  patent. 

2.  The  patentee  suspending  the  effective  use  of  the  invention  for  more  than 
one  year,  except  by  cause  oi  force  maj'eur  judged  sufficient  by  the  government 
after  consulting  the  respective  section  of  the  Council  of  State.  By  use  is 
understood,  in  these  two  cases,  the  effective  exercise  of  the  privileged  industry, 
and  the  supply  of  the  products  in  proportion  to  their  employment  or  con- 
sumption. It  being  proved  that  the  supply  of  the  products  is  evidently  insuffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  employment  or  consumption,  the  privilege  can  be  re- 
stricted to  a  zone  determined  by  an  act  of  the  government  with  the  approval 
of  the  legislative  power. 

3.  The  patentee  not  paying  the  annuity  within  the  terms  of  the  law. 

4.  The  patentee  residing  outside  of  the  Empire  not  constituting  an  accred- 
ited agent  to  represent  him  before  the  government  or  in  court. 

5.  Through  the  express  renunciation  ot  the  patent. 

6.  The  patent  or  foreign  title  upon  an  invention  also  privileged  in  the  Em- 
pire being  discontinued. 

7.  The  term  of  the  privilege  having  expired. 

Sec.  3.  The  nullity  of  a  patent  or  of  a  certificate  of  improvement  will  be 
declared  by  a  decision  of  the  commercial  court  {jurzo  commercial)  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Empire  by  means  of  the  summary  process  of  decree  No.  737  of 
November  25,  1850. 

The  following  are  competent  to  promote  an  action  for  nullity:  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury  (procurador  dos  fertos  dafazenda)  and  his  assistants,  to  whom 
will  be  forwarded  the  docu  ments  and  proofs  corroborative  of  the  infraction 
and  any  interested  party,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  that  official  and  his  assistants 
An  action  of  nullity  in  the  cases  of  article  I,  section  2,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3,  hav- 
ing been  begun,  the  execution  of  the  patent  and  the  use  or  employment  of  the 
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invention  will  remain  suspended  until  the  final  decision.  If  the  patent  shaU 
not  be  annulled,  the  patentee  will  be  reinvested  in  its  enjoyments  with  the 
integrity  of  the  term  of  privilege. 

Sec.  4.  The  lapse  of  patents  will  be  declared  by  the  Minister  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Affairs  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  with 
recourse  to  the  Council  of  State. 

^  Article  VI. 

The  following  will  be  considered  infractors  of  the  privilege: 

1.  Those  who,  without  license  from  the  patentee,  manufacture  the  products 
or  employ  the  processes  or  make  the  applications  which  are  the  object  of  the 
patent. 

2.  Those  who  import,  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  conceal,  or  receive  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  counterfeited  products  of  the  privilege!^  industry,  knowing 
what  they  are. 

Sec.  I.  The  infractors  of  a  privilege  will  be  punished,  in  favor  of  the  public 
coffers,  with  a  fine  from  five  hundred  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
favor  of  the  patentee,  with  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  damage  caused  or 
which  may  be  caused. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  will  be  considered  as  aggravating  circumstances: 

1 .  The  infractor  to  be  or  to  have  been  an  employ^  or  workman  in  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  patentee. 

2.  The  infractor  to  associate  with  an  employ^  or  workman  of  the  patentee 
for  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  practical  method  of  obtaining  or  employing 
the  invention. 

Sec.  3.  The  cognizance  of  infractions  of  a  privilege  belongs  to  Xhtjuizes  de 
direito  (district  judges)  of  the  comarcas  (districts)  where  they  reside,  who  will 
issue,  on  the  petition  of  the  patentee  or  his  legal  representative,  the  warrants 
of  search,  apprehension,  and  deposit,  and  will  prescribe  the  preparatory  or 
preliminary  proceedings  of  the  process.  The  sentence  will  be  governed  by 
law  No.  562  of  July  2,  1850,  and  by  decree  No.  707  of  October  9th  of  the 
same  year  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  case.  The  products  of  which  Nos.  i 
and  2  of  this  article  treat,  and  the  respective  instruments  and  apparatus,  will 
be  adjudged  to  the  patentee  by  the  same  sentence  which  condemns  the  authors 
of  the  infractions. 

Sec.  4.  The  process  will  not  hinder  an  action  by  the  patentee  to  secure  in- 
demnification for  damage  caased  or  which  may  be  caused. 
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Sec.  5.  Commercial  jurisdiction  is  sufficient  for  all  the  causes  relative  to 
industrial  privileges  in  conformity  with  this  law. 

Sec.  6.  The  following  will  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  from  one  hundred 
dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  in  favor  of  the  public  coffers: 

1.  Those  who  announce  themselves  as  possessors  of  a  patent,  using  the 
emblems,  marks,  inscriptions,  or  labels  upon  products  or  objects  prepared  for 
commerce  or  exposed  for  sale,  as  if  they  had  been  privileged. 

2.  Those  inventors  who  continue  to  exercise  an  industry  as  privileged,  the 
patent  being  suspended,  annulled,  or  lapsed. 

3.  Those  privileged  inventors  who  in  prospectuses,  advertisements,  inscrip- 
tions, or  by  any  mode  of  public  notice  shall  mention  patents  without  designat- 
ing the  special  object  for  which  they  were  obtained. 

4.  Those  professional  men  or  experts  who  in  the  h3rpothesis  of  section  2  of 
article  III  cause  the  general  diffusion  of  the  secret  of  the  invention,  without 
prejudice  in  such  case  to  the  criminal  or  civil  actions  which  the  laws  permit. 

Sec.  7.  The  infractions  of  which  the  preceding  paragraph  treats  will  be  prose- 
cuted and  judged  as  political  crimes,  in  conformity  with  the  legislation  in  vigor. 

Article  VII. 

When  a  patent  shall  be  conceded  to  two  or  more  co-inventors,  or  when  it 
becomes  common  by  a  title  of  gift  or  succession,  each  one  of  the  co-proprietors 
can  use  it  freely. 

Article  VIII. 

If  a  patent  shall  be  given  or  left  in  usufruct,  the  usufructuary  will  be  obliged, 
when  his  rights  cease  through  the  extinction  of  the  usufruct  or  termmation  ot 
the  term  of  privilege,  to  give  to  the  owner  of  the  property  the  value  at  which 
it  shall  be  estimated,  calculated  with  relation  to  the  time  which  the  usufruct  has 
lasted. 

Article  IX. 

The  patents  of  inventions  already  conceded  will  continue  to  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  October  26,  1830,  there  being  applied  to  them  the  dispositions  of 
article  V,  section  2,  Nos.  i  and  2,  and  of  article  VI  of  this  present  law,  with 
the  exception  of  pending  processes  or  actions. 

Article  X, 

All  dispositions  to  the  contrary  are  hereby  revoked. 
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CHILE. 

Article  152  of  the  Chilean  constitution,  dated  May,  1833,  accords  to  every 
author  or  inventor  the  exclusive  proprietorship  of  his  discovery  or  invention 
for  the  time  which  the  law  may  cede  to  him,  and  further  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  proper  indemnity  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  publish  the  inven- 
tion. 

In  1840  a  law  was  passed  which  expressly  limits  the  privileges  which  should 
be  ceded  in  Chile  to  patentees  of  an  invention,  and  lays  down  the  formula  and 
conditions  under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted.  A  new  invention  or 
discovery  must  be  laid  by  the  inventor  before  the  Home  Minister,  who  has  to 
name  a  commission  for  the  examination  of  the  samples,  models,  or  drawings 
produced.  On  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  who  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  the 
Minister  grants  or  withholds  the  patent. 

The  term  of  a  patent  can  not  exceed  ten  years. 

The  patentee  pays  a  sum  of  about  $50  into  the  treasury  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  museum  in  which  the  model  of  his  invention  is  kept,  togeth^  with 
a  full  explanation  of  the  use  and  method  of  the  article  or  matter  he  has 
invented,  which  is  preserved  closed  under  private  seal  of  the  inventor  until  the 
term  of  his  patent  has  expired. 

By  the  same  law  and  under  the  same  conditions,  a  patent  is  allowed  for 
inventions  of  arts  or  industries  which  may  appear  in  foreign  cou  ntries,  but  are 
unknown  in  Chile ;  but  such  patents  are  granted  for  shorter  periods,  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  years. 

The  transfer  of  patents,  or  the  privileges  thereon,  to  another  party  is  per- 
mitted, unless  fraudulency  be  suspected. 

Forgeries  of  an  article  already  patented  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $100 
to  ^1,000,  and  the  forfeiture  not  only  of  the  article  itself  produced,  but  also  of 
the  establishment  and  implements  used  in  the  manufactory ;  the  proceeds  of 
such  a  fine  and  forfeiture  being  equally  divided  between  the  treasury  and  the 
patentee,  after  payment  of  the' loss  calculated  as  suffered  by  the  latter. 

Should  a  patent  be  fraudulently  obtained — that  is,  by  false  pretenses— or  by 
any  other  but  the  inventor  himself,  such  a  person  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from 
$100  to  $1,000,  or  an  imprisonment  of  from  three  to  twelve  months. 

In  cases  of  disputes  arising  between  parties  who  may  obtain  privileges  sanc- 
tioning the  issue  of  the  same  article,  the  law  provides  the  settlement  of  such 
causes  by  arbitration,  an  arbitrator  being  named  by  each  party  and  a  third  by 
the  Home  Minister  of  the  government. 
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Patents  may  be  granted  as  effective  throughout  the  country,  or  be  confined 
to  one  or  more  provinces. 

Terms  exclusive  of  the  period  allotted  for  the  patent  are  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  installing  the  establishment,  machinery,  or  industry  for  the  issue  of  the 
invention,  but  should  this  term  expire  without  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended 
being  carried  out,  all  pri  vileges  allowed  for  the  patent  are  annulled ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  is  all  exclusive  privilege  disallowed  if  such  establishment  is  aban- 
doned for  more  than  a  year,  or  if  the  article  produced  is  inferior  to  the  original 
sample. 

Extension  of  the  term  ceded  for  patents  or  exclusive  privileges  of  production 
are  allowed  when  the  patentee  is  judged  worthy  of  such  an  extension  of  his  pat- 
ent, but  for  which  he  must  have  applied  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  his 
first  license. 

In  August,  1 851,  a  law  was  decreed  which  obliges  the^  commissioners  who  take 
cognizance  of  the  petition  for  a  patent  or  introduction  of  an  industry  to  report, 
not  only  on  its  utility,  but  also  on  the  hindrances  which  might  result  to  industry 
or  commerce  by  the  cession  of  an  exclusive  privilege,  as  also  to  report  on  the 
difficulties  or  expenses  to  whicl)  the  petitioners  may  be  subjected  in  their  under- 
taking, with  a  view  to  determine  the  allotted  time  for  the  introduction  of  the  art 
or  invention,  in  order  that  full  knowledge  maybe  taken  of  the  industry  which 
may  be  prejudiced  by  any  cession  of  exclusive  privilege.  Special  mention 
must  also  be  made  whether  the  petition  is  for  a  patent  of  invention  or  for  intro- 
ducing into  the  country  some  new  article. 

Under  date  of  August  16, 1856,  a  law  was  promulgated  which  makes  it  obli- 
gatory on  the  petitioner  for  the  introduction  of  inventions  already  known  in 
other  countries,  that  the  privileges  for  which  he  solicits  be  published  in  the 
official  journal  during  the  term  of  thirty  days,  in  order  that  those  parties  who 
may  have  already  brought  into  the  country,  or  established  such  conventions  or 
industries,  or  have  taken  steps  for  their  introduction  or  establishment,  and 
thereby  incurred  expense  previous  to  the  petition  for  such  exclusive  privilege, 
shall  have  a  right  to  oppose  the  cession  of  the  monopoly. 


COLOMBIA. 

The  power  to  grant  privileges  in  Colombia,  conveying  the  sole  right  to  make, 
.use,  or  dispose  of  any  new  invention  or  discovery,  is  limited  and  defined  by 
the  law  of  the  13th  of  May,  1869.  This  exclusive  right  is  guaranteed  by  the 
national  executive  power  of  the  union  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  **  pat- 
ent of  invention." 
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A  patent  may,  in  the  terms  of  the  law,  be  granted  in  respect  of  any  "  inven- 
tion or  improvement  of  a  machine,  mechanical  apparatus,  combination  of 
materials,  or  method  of  proceeding  of  useful  application  to  industry,  arts,  or 
sciences,"  and  for  the  making  and  sale  of  any  manufacture  or  industrial  prod- 
uct, for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty  nor  less  than  five. 

No  privilege  is  given  for  the  importation  of  foreign  productions,  whether 
natural  or  manufactured. 

Inventors  in  possession  of  a  foreign  patent  may  also  obtain  one  in  Colom- 
bia for  the  same  invention  on  the  condition  that  its  expiration  shall  coincide 
with  that  of  the  foreign  patent. 

Patents  of  invention  are  obtained  upon  petition  to  the  executive  power,  set- 
ting forth  with  clearness  the  nature  of  the  invention  or  improvement.  In  the 
event  of  a  favorable  decision,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  patent,  the  inventor 
must  furnish  the  government,  within  forty  days,  with  a  design  or  model  of  the 
machine  or  mechanical  apparatus,  or  with  a  circumstantial  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  new  method  or  process,  together  with  a  sample  of  the  manu- 
facture or  production.  Such  model,  design,  or  description,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  enrolled  and  deposited  in  the  proper  department  of  state  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  serving  as  a  reference  in  the  event  of  any  Controversy  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  invention,  and  of  giving  copies  thereof  to  whomsoever  may 
apply  for  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 

In  the  patent,  reference  is  made  to  the  law  on  the  subject.  In  it  is  embod- 
ied the  executive  decree  granting  the  privilege  and  stating  the  nature  of  the 
invention,  as  well  as  the  term  to  which  the  duration  of  the  concession  is  lim- 
ited.    Such  decree  must  be  published  twice  at  least  in  the  official  gazette. 

A  patent  is  granted  without  any  previous  examination  as  to  the  novelty  or 
utility  of  the  invention.  The  government  does  not  declare  that  the  invention 
is  new  or  useful,  nor  that  the  patentee  is  the  real  inventor,  nor  that  the  models 
or  descriptions  of  the  invention  are  accurate.  But  it  is  open  to  any  one  whose 
rights  may  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  concession  to  appeal  to  the  tri- 
bunals for  its  reversal,  and  in  fact  the  right  so  to  do  is  expressly  reserved  in  the 
patent  itself. 

Thirty  days  before  the  issuing  of  a  patent  the  government  is  by  law  required 
to  publish  the  inventor's  petition  in  the  official  gazette. 

Patents  of  invention  are  withheld  in  the  following  cases:  When  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  not  faithfully  compHed  with  by  the  petitioners,  or  when 
the  invention  endangers  the  public  salubrity  or  security,  or  encroaches  upOQ 
proprietary  rights  already  acquired. 

The  moment  a  patent  expires  everyone  is  at  liberty  to  profit  by  it.  The 
descriptions  of  the  iDvention  are  published,  and  copies  of  the  models  or  designs 
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given  to  ,any  applicant  on  payment  of  the  necessar)  expenses.  The  same 
publicity  is  given  to  the  invention  in  the  event  of  the  patent  becoming  void 
from  any  cause. 

An  injunction  may  be  obtained  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  the  offender 
being  dealt  with  in  conformity  with  the  penal  laws  of  the  union. 

A  patent  is  void  when  it  violates  vested  rights,  the  decision  in  such  cases 
resting  with  the  courts  of  justice.  It  also  lapses  if  during  a  whole  year  no  use 
is  made  of  the  invention,  unless  it  be  from  accidents  beyond  the  control  of  the 
patentee. 

To  secure  a  privilege  a  fee  of  from  $5  to  $10  (j£i  to  ^£2)  for  every  year  of 
its  duration  must  be  paid  to  the  government,  the  entire  sum  being  levied  when 
the  patent  is  granted.  In  soliciting  a  patent,  the  number  of  years  for  which 
it  is  desired  to  take  it  out  is  mentioned  in  the  petition,  but  no  petition  is  enter- 
tained unless  preceded  by  a  payment  into  the  treasury  of  $10,  {^£2,)  which 
the  petitioner  forfeits  if  the  application  is  refused,  or  if  granted  is  computed  as 
part  payment  of  the  fee. 


COSTA  RICA. 

The  power  of  granting  patents  is  exclusively  confined  to  Congress  by  Arti- 
cle XX  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  "it  belongs  to  Congress  to 
promote  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  secure,  for  limited  time, 
to  authors  or  inventors  the  exclusive  right  of  their  writings  and  discoveries." 

According  to  this,  everyone  that  believes  himself  to  have  a  right  to  a  patent 
of  invention  must  solicit  it  from  the  constitutional  Congress* 


ECUADOR. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  consider  that  it  is  important  to  reg- 
ulate the  mode  and  form  of  grant  of  patents  of  invention  in  order  to  avoid  their 
being  transformed  into  a  species  of  monopoly  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  them  if  useful  to  science^  art  and  industry.     It  is  decreed — 

Article  i.  The  law  assures  to  every  inventor  the  full  and  entire  enjoyment 
of  his  own  invention,  provided  that  it  be  not  contrary  to  the  laws  or  good 
morals. 

Art.  2.  The  following  shall  be  considered  as  inventions, — the  means  or 
methods  which  may  be  discovered  for  the  improvement  of  any  manufacture  01 
industry. 
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Art.  3.  The  following  shall  not  be  considered  as  inventions,^ those  which 
consist  in  theoretical  modifications  or  objects  of  pure  ornament. 

Art.  4.  The  State  shall  have  power  to  buy  for  public  use  the  secret  of  any 
invention  useful  to  industry. 

Art.  5.  To  assure  the  author  of  an  invention  or  of  an  improvement,  the 
enjoyment  of  his  exclusive  property,  a  patent  is  to  be  conceded  to  him  of  which 
the  duration  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  (10)  years  or  more  than  fifteen  (15). 

Art.  6.  It  is  unlawful  to  grant  patents  to  inventors  of  secret  remedies ;  they 
ought  to  publish  the  compositions  of  these  under  the  reserve  of  a  just  indemnity. 

Art.  7.  The  introducers  of  machines  or  of  new  methods  of  manufacture,  or 
industry  unknown  heretofore  in  the  Republic,  will  have  the  right  of  obtaining 
exclusive  patents  which  will  be  conceded  upon  the  following  scale: 

Art.  8.  If  the  establishment  of  the  machine  or  industry  imported  requires  a 
capital  or  an  advance  of  25,000  pesos  the  patent  will  be  granted  for  three 
years;  if  this  capital  be  raised  to  50,000  pesos  it  will  be  granted  for  six  years; 
and  if  the  same  capital  amounts  to  100,000  pesos  or  more,  it  will  be  granted  for 
ten  years. 

Art,  9.  The  patent  conceded  to  introducers  of  machines  or  of  novel  methods 
of  manufacture  or  of  industry  already  Ipiown  and  employed  abroad  will  only 
effect  for  the  locality  where  the  machine  will  be  worked  or  the  territory  neces- 
sary for  its  exploitation. 

MANNER  OF  OBTAINING   PATENTS   OF   INVENTION,   IMPROVEMENT,   OR 

IMPORTATION. 

Art.  10.  The  applicant  for  a  patent  in  any  one  of  these  classes  must  present 
to  the  Executive  an  application  in  which  he  will  explain  what  the  invention  or 
improvement  consists  in,  reserving  to  himself  the  secret  of  the  method  of  the 
substances  or  of  the  ingredients  which  he  makes  use,  or  of  the  instrument  which 
he  employs.  This  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the  arti- 
cle, of  the  metal  worked,  or  of  the  improved  invention. 

Art.  II.  When  an  application  is  made  for  a  patent  of  importation  the  inter- 
ested party  will  add  to  his  application  drawings  or  models  of  the  machine  which 
he  proposes  to  establish  or  a  detailed  specification  describing  the  principles, 
methods,  and  processes  of  the  industry  which  he  desires  to  establish  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic  as  well  as  the  product  which  he  proposes  to  manufacture. 

Art.  12.  The  government  will  then  name  a  commission  of  three  competent 
persons  to  judge  of  the  matter  and  examine  the  process  or  secret  constituting 
the  invention,  improvement,  or  importation. 

Art.  13.  This  commission  will  be  always  presided  over  by  the  political  chief 
of  the  canton  where  the  patent  is  to  be  worked;  and  if  the  patent  be  taken  foi 
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the  entire  Republic,  by  the  chief  of  the  canton  where  the  application  shall  be 
presented  and  by  two  members  of  the  municipal  council  who  will  proceed  to 
he  examination  of  the  matter  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  14.  The  two  members  of  the  municipal  council  and  the  three  memben 
of  the  commission  named  by  the  government  will  take  before  the  same  polit- 
ical chief  an  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  invention  or  improvement 
and  to  conscientiously  perform  their  mission. 

Art.  15.  The  commission  and  the  two  members  of  the  municipal  council 
will  then  discuss  (the  interested  party  not  being  present)  the  advice  which  they 
ought  to  present,  taking  care  to  set  forth  all  the  divergences  oi  opinion  which 
may  occur  between  themselves. 

Art.  1 6.  The  advice  or  report  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  will  be 
remitted  under  sealed  cover  with  "  communication  r^ervie  "  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  same  envelope  will  be  inclosed  the  description  of  the 
manufacture,  machine  or  other  details  which  constitute  the  invention,  the  im- 
provement, or  importation. 

Art.  17.  Within  a  maximum  period  of  three  months  after  the  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  commission  charged  to  examine  the  invention,  improvement,  or 
importation  of  the  new  industry,  the  Executive  Power  will  remit  to  Congress  < 
the  papers  furnished  by  the  applicant  as  well  as  the  report  cited  above. 

The  Congress  after  examination  will  concede  or  refuse  the  patent.  In  the 
first  case  it  will  return  the  papers  presented  by  the  Executive  Power,  and  the 
latter  will  send  the  patent  upon  stamped  paper  of  the  loth  class,  and  cause  to 
be  registered  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  the  application  or  specification 
spoken  of  in  Art.  1 1. 

Art.  18.  In  order  to  avoid  the  abuse  which  owners  of  patents  can  make  of 
their  patents  the  Government  will  declare  upon  the  same  that  it  does  not  guar- 
antee either  the  reality,  the  merit,  or  the  utility  of  the  invention,  improvement, 
or  importation,  and  that  the  interested  party  will  work  the  same  at  his  own 
risk  and  peril. 

Art.  19.  The  owner  of  a  patent  who  shall  desire  to  make  changes  in  his 
invention  or  in  his  original  application  before  obtaining  his  patent  or  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  patent  must  make  a  declaration  in  writing 
accompanied  by  the  description  of  his  new  methods  in  the  form  and  fashion 
prescribed  in  Art  10  in  order  to  obtain  a  corresponding  alteration  in  his  pat- 
ent of  which  the  duration  shall  not  in  the  meantime  be  prorogued. 

the   rights   of   owners   of   PATENTS. 

Art.  20.  The  owner  of  a  patent  shall  enjoy  exclusively  the  benefit  of  an 
invention,  improvement,  or  importation  made  the  object  of  his  patent 
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Art.  21.  He  shall  have  the  right  of  forming  establishments  in  all  parts  of 
the  Republic,  if  his  mvention  is  taken  lor  the  whole  extent  of  it,  or  all  of  the 
localities  to  which  he  shall  be  limited  or  to  authorize  parties  to  employ  his 
methods  as  well  as  to  dispose  of  his  right  as  personal  property. 

Art.  22.  The  owner  of  a  patent  shall  not  be  able  to  assign  it  in  whole  or 
in  part  except  by  a  notarial  act  under  pain  of  losing  all  rights  to  his  patent. 

Art.  23.  In  case  of  an  interference  or  doubt  between  the  authors  of  two 
applications,  the  priority  of  application  for  a  patent  shall  be  decided  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Intenor,  who  shall  inscribe 
the  date  and  hour  of  the  presentation  of  the  respective  applications. 

ON   THE   DURATION   OF   PATENTS. 

Art.  24.  The  duration  of  patents  of  invention,  improvement,  or  importa- 
tion shall  commence  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  decree  of  their  grant. 

Art.  25.  The  Letters  Patent  once  accorded  by  the  Government  shall  be 
registered  in  a  special  book  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  At  the  same 
Ministry  shall  remain  also  filed  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  patent 
the  original  application,  the  specification  and  other  papers  spoken  of  in  Art.  10. 

Art.  26.  The  grant  of  patents  shall  be  communicated  officially  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  governors  of  the  cantons  and  published  in  the 
Official  Journal,  it  shall  also  be  transcribed  in  the  collections  of  laws  and 
decrees. 

CONCERNING    THE     RIGHTS    OF    THE     NATION    AT    THE     EXPIRATION    OF    THE 

TERM   OF  THE   PATENT. 

Art.  27.  When  the  term  of  duration  of  a  patent  has  expired  the  invention, 
the  improvement  or  the  importation  of  the  new  industrial  process  for  which 
such  patent  has  been  granted  will  become  public  property. 

Art.  28.  At  the  expiration  of  a  patent  the  specification  and  other  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  Art.  10  will  be  published  and  deposited  in  the  public 
library  of  the  Capital  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  29.  When  a  patent  shall  be  declared  void  from  any  of  the  causes  men- 
tioned in  the  law  it  shall  likewise  be  published  and  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  with  the  object  mentioned  in  Art.  27. 

Art.  30.  The  Government  will  print  the  specifications  and  drawings 
required  for  the  understanding  of  the  process  when  it  shall  become  public 
property  and  will  forward  a  sufficient  nuntbei  of  copies  to  the  governors  ol 
Provinces. 
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CONCERNING  GUARANTEES   FOR    THE   PATENT   AGAINST  FRAUD. 

Art.  31.  The  patentee,  if  he  can  show  sufficient  cause,  may,  by  provisional 
mandate,  require  the  sequestration  of  machinery,  instruments,  or  products, 
used  or  manufactured  in  infringement  of  his  rights;  observing  with  regard 
thereto  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  in  force. 

Art.  32.  The  proprietor  of  such  goods  shall,  if  proved  guilty  of  fraud,  be 
condemned  to  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  seized,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patentee,  and  also  to  the  payment,  to  the  latter,  of  damages  and  interest  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  fraud. 

Art.  33.  If  the  offense  be  not  proved  the  (patentee)  plaintiff  shall  pay  the 
defendant  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  seizure,  and  further  a  fine  equal  to 
that  which  would  have  been  imposed  on  the  defendant  if  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  fraud. 

Art.  34.  If  the  patentee  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  exclusive  rights 
he  may  bring  any  persons  so  disturbing  him  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  by 
which  the  penalties  provided  by  the  preceding  articles  may  be  imposed.  But 
if  he  shall  raise  any  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  patent  judgment  must 
be  given  by  the  administration  in  the  person  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  35.  In  case  of  dispute  between  two  patentees,  with  regard  to  two 
exactly  similar  inventions,  the  patent  first  granted  shall  be  considered  valid. 

Art.  36.  The  second  patentee  shall  in  this  case  be  considered  as  improver 
of  the  invention. 

CONCERNING      GUARANTEES      FOR     THE     NATION     AGAINST     ABUSES     BY     THE 

PATENTEES. 

Art.  37.  Shall  be  declared  void,  all  patents  granted  for  an  invention, 
improvement  or  importation  which  the  tribunals  shall  condemn  as  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  State,  to  public  safety  or  to  police  regulations.  The  patentee 
will  in  this  case  forfeit  all  claim'to  an  indemnity. 

Art.  38.  The  patents  shall  also  be  declared  to  have  lapsed  in  the  following 
cases :  ist.  If  the  inventor  be  proved  to  have  concealed  in  his  specification 
the  true  method  of  working  his  invention.  2nd.  If  the  inventor  be  proved 
to  have  used  secret  processes  which  have  not  been  detailed  in  his  specification 
nor  in  the  declaration  which,  by  Art  19,  he  is  allowed  to  make  to  modify  the 
same.  3rd.  If  the  inventor  or  one  pretending  to  be  such  be  proved  to  have 
obtained  a  patent  for  an  invention  which  has  already  been  described  and  pub- 
lished through  the  press  in  the  Republic  or  elsewhere.  4th.  If  the  patentee 
has  allowed  a  year  and  a  day  to  pass  from  the  date  of  granting  the  patent 
without  having  worked  his  invention  and  without  having  justified  himself  in 
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view  of  the  circumstances  as  allowed  by  the  laws.  5th.  If  the  inventor  or 
the  licensee  of  his  rights,  on  any  grounds,  shall  violate  the  obligations  attached 
to  the  use  of  his  patent 

Art.  39.  In  all  cases  where  the  patent  shall  go  void  or  lapse,  from  any 
cause,  the  provision  of  Art.  ay  will  be  applied. 

Art.  40.  Every  patentee  must  undertake  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  on  all  occasions  with  regard  to  his  patent  and  must  expressly  reject 
all  complaint  or  diplomatic  intervention. 

Art.  41.  All  patentees  who  have  patents  already  in  the  Republic  are  sub- 
ject, as  regards  the  conditions  involving  the  lapse  of  such  patent,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  present  laiy. 


GUATEMALA. 

Article  1.  Every  discovery  or  invention,  in  whatsoever  description  of  in- 
dustry, gives  to  its  author  exclusive  right  to  utilize  his  invention  or  improve- 
ment, for  the  time  and  subject  to  the  conditions  stipulated  by  this  law. 

Art.  2.  Every  Guatemalan  or  stranger  domiciled  in  Guatemala  who  shall 
invent  or  improve  any  machine,  instrument  or  mechanical  appliance,  manufac- 
ture of  any  kind  or  process  of  uaeful  application  for  the  arts  or  sciences  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  from  the  Executive  a  "  Patent  of  Invention"  or  "Patent  of 
Improvement,"  which  shall  secure  to  him  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  the  possession  of  his  invention  or  improvement. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  obtain  this  patent,  the  person  interested  must  apply  to 
the  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  personally  or  by  proxy,  making  declaration  of  his 
invention  or  improvement,  setting  it  forth  clearly  and  requesting  the  privilege. 

Art.  4.  If  the  patent  be  granted,  the  grantee  is  required  to  file  within  40 
days  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  respective  machine  or  mechanipal  appliance 
or  a  detailed  description  of  the  new  process,  accompanying  same  by  a  sample 
of  the  manufacture  or  product  if  this  be  possible,  and  if  the  same  be  capable 
of  being  preserved,  in  order  that  they  may  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Chamber,  under  the  charge  of  the  official  intrusted  therewith,  and  may  serve 
as  evidence  in  case  of  dispute  arising  as  to  the  patent. 

Art.  5.  Patents  may  be  granted  to  persons  who  have  obtained  the  same  in 
other  countries,  as  long  as  their  discovery  has  not  b  3come  public  property  and 
provided  there  exist  a  convention  thereon  between  the  nation  from  which  the 
application  proceeds  and  Guatemala.  These  patents  will  cease  and  determine 
at  the  same  time  as  the  foreign  patents ;  but  if  such  period  should  be  more 
than  15  years,  the  privilege  can  not  exceed  this  space  of  time. 
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Art.  6.  Every  privilege  conceded  will  be  registered  in  a  special  book,  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  respective  secretariats. 

Art.  7.  In  the  patent  which  is  granted  there  shall  be  inserted,  in  case  of  the 
grant  of  the  concession,  the  citation  of  this  law,  the  invention  or  improvement 
of  which  it  treats,  the  duration  of  time  comprised  and  the  declaration  of  pos- 
session of  the  privilege,  and  it  shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce. 

Art.  8.  The  Executive,  by  the  concession  of  a  patent,  does  not  guarantee 
that  the  discovery  or  invention  be  the  property  of  the  person  who  appears  as 
inventor  or  author,  nor  yet  its  correctness  or  utility.  It  will  be  for  those 
interested  to  prove  the  contrary  before  a  court  of  law. 

Art.  9.  Every  application  for  a  patent  shall  be  published  four  times  in  one 
month  in  the  Official  Gazette,  and  the  patents  granted  shall  be  published  at 
least  twice  in  the  same  publication. 

Art.  10.  Patents  become  void,  in  addition  to  the  case  provided  for  in  Art. 
4,  in  the  following  circumstances: 

1.  When  they  have  been  granted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  a  third 
party  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  tribunal. 

2.  When  a  year  shall  have  elapsed  without  the  industry  or  improvement  for 
which  they  were  granted  being  put  into  practice. 

3.  When  after  commencement  the  industry  or  improvement  be  abandoned 
for  more  than  one  year. 

4.  When  products  are  supplied  inferior  to  the  samples  filed  by  reason  of 
adulterations  made  in  them. 

Art.  II.  Patents  will  not  be  granted  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  When  the  invention  or  improvement  is  contrary  to  prior  rights,  to  public 
safety  and  order  or  to  morality  and  good  customs. 

2.  When  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  law  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Art.  12.  The  patent  granted  will  be  solely  for  the  process  or  means  of  mak- 
ing and  producing ;  not  for  the  products  which  manufactured  according  to 
other  methods  may  be  freely  prepared  and  sold. 

Art.  13.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  improve  upon  the  invention  of  another 
but  not  to  use  the  invention  itself  except  with  the  consent  of  its  owner;  in  the 
same  way  the  Inventor  can  not  make  use  of  improvements  and  additions  made 
by  a  subsequent  inventor  without  the  consent  of  the  latter. 

Art.  14.  The  grant  of  a  patent  causes  in  favor  of  the  National  Treasury  a 

tax  of  five  to  fifty  pesos  for  each  year  of  the  concession,  which  the  patentee 
must  pay  annually  in  advance. 

Art.  15.  When  the  prescribed  term  of  the  patent  has  elapsed,  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  author  or  inventor  and  copies  of  the  drawings  or  models  will  be 
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furnished,  at  his  own  expense  to  any  person  requiring  them ;  and  it  will  be 
henceforth  permissible  to  manufacture  according  to  this  system  or  process. 

Art.  1 6.  The  offenses  of  falsification,  imitation,  and  so  forth,  against  the 
patented  articles  will  be  punished  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  penal 
code. 

Art.  17.  The  Executive  may  grant  concessions  in  favor  of  works  of  public 
utility  which  may  be  established  in  the  country  or  of  persons  who  propose  to 
establish  new  industries  or  to  improve  those  already  existing. 

Art.  18.  These  concessions  may  be:  exemption  from  or  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  the  fiscal  duties  for  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  material,  the 
loan  gratuitously  of  public  buildings  or  lands  during  the  term  of  the  concession, 
exemption  from  military  service  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  industry  to 
which  the  concession  relates,  actual  subventions  and  premiums,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  case  of  remission  or  diminution  of  the  duties,  the  principals  or  adminis- 
^rs  of  the  favored  undertakings  must  present,  in  order  to  obtain  delivery  of 
the  goods,  a  petition  to  the  respective  custom-house  which  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing details: 

1.  That  the  undertaking  is  included  among  those  which  enjoy  a  concession. 

2.  That  the  goods  of  which  the  delivery  is  desired  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
necessity  or  requirements  for  the  existence  of  the  said  undertaking. 

3.  Give  the  name  of  the  vessels  conveying  the  goods,  marks  and  number 
of  packages. 

4.  An  inventory  of  the  goods  existing  in  their  warehouses  or  stores,  pre- 
viously imported. 

The  officials  intrusted  with  the  forwarding  of  these  goods  will  adopt  the  nec- 
essary precautions  to  assure  themselves  of  the  conformity  thereof  with  the  ap- 
plication and  may  suspend  the  arrangement  if  any  discrepancy  appears.  If 
the  undertaking  favored  with  exemption  from  payment  of  duties  shall  cease  by 
reason  of  the  concession  having  terminated  or  for  any  other  cause,  it  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  respective  custom-house  a  copy  of  the  forjnal  inventory  of  the  arti- 
cles in  existence  belonging  to  the  undertaking,  and  if  the  said  articles  are  des- 
tined for  the  consumption  or  use  of  a  third  party  it  remains  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  corresponding  dues.  • 

Art.  19.  Any  person  who  desires  to  obtain  a  concession  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  undertaking  of  public  utility  or  introduction  or  improvement  of  a 
special  industry  shall  address  himself  to  the  Secretariate  of  Commerce  setting 
forth  fully  and  explicitly  the  conditions  of  the  undertaking  or  industry  or  im- 
provement which  he  may  desire  to  introduce* 
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The  Ministry,  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  experts,  will  report  upon 
the  application  to  the  Council  of  State.  The  decision  of  this  body  having  been 
pronounced,  if  it  be  favorable,  the  concession  will  be  granted,  subject,  however, 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Assembly,  which  will  take  it  into  consideration  dur- 
ing the  next  following  ordinary  sessions.  The  grantee  will  be  permitted  to 
commence  to  use  the  concession  granted  as  soon  as  it  has  been  allowed ;  but 
in  case  the  same  be  not  confirmed  by  the  Assembly,  he  will  have  no  claim  to 
any  compensation. 

Every  application  for  a  concession  shall  be  published  four  times  during  one 
month  in  the  Official  Gazette,  before  being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  of  State  in  order  that  if  there  should  be  any  one  whose  rights  would 
be  prejudicially  affected  he  may  present  himself  before  the  same  Secretariate. 

Art.  20.  No  especial  concessions  shall  be  granted  for  the  introduction  of 
machines  for  domestic  use  and  other  objects  of  ordinary  commerce. 

Art.  21.  The  concession  granted  In  favor  of  a  given  enterprise  will  be 
annulled  if  it  is  discovered  that  the  grantee  traffics  with  the  raw  materials  or 
articles  which  he  imports. 

Art.  22.  In  the  case  provided  for  by  the  preceding  article,  in  addition  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  concession,  the  grantee  shall  pay  the  duties  corresponding 
to  the  whole  of  the  importations  which  he  shall  previously  have  made  there- 
under together  with  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount. 

Art.  23.  Concessions  also  become  void  in  the  following  cases : 

I.  When  the  time  has  expired  within  which  the  grantee  was  obliged  to 
introduce  the  industry  or  improvement,  or  to  commence  the  works  to  carry  the 
same  into  practice. 

3.  When  after  the  planting  it  should  be  abandoned  for  more  than  one  year. 


BOLIVIA. 

The  present  Bolivian  patent  law,  promulgated  on  May  8,  1858,  provides  that 
letters  patent  will  be  granted  to  every  inventor  of  new  and  useful  improvements, 
or  for  methods  or  means  discovered  for  the  improvement  of  any  manufacture  or 
industry;  but  patents  will  not  be  granted  for  inventions  on  mere  modifications 
in  preparation,  or  for  objects  of  adornment,  secret  remedies,  or  inventions  con- 
trary to  the  laws  or  good  morals.  The  term  for  which  patents  are  granted  is 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  years.  In  case  an  invention,  though  old 
in  some  countries,  shall  be  new  in  Bolivia,  and  shall  be  imported  into  that  coun- 
try, an  exclusive  patent  may  be  granted  to  the  first  importer.  If  the  establish- 
ment of  the  machinery  or  imported  industry  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  twenty- 
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five  thousand  dollars,  the  patent  to  the  importer  will  be  granted  for  three  years ;  if 
it  reach  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  six  years ;  and  if  one  hundred  thousand  or  more, 
for  ten  years.  The  application  for  a  patent  should  consist  of  a  petition ;  descrip- 
tion explaining  the  invention  or  improvement ;  two  copies  of  the  drawing,  and 
a  sample  of  the  article,  improvement,  or  product,  or  perfected  invention.  In 
case  of  an  application  for  a  patent  of  importation,  the  importer  should  accom- 
pany his  petition  with  designs  or  models  of  the  machine,  with  a  detailed  speci- 
fication of  its  principles  and  methods  of  working.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  make 
any  alterations  in  the  invention  or  in  the  petition,  a  declaration  in  writing,  ac- 
companied by  a  description  of  the  new  method,  should  be  filed.  In  case  a  patent 
is  to  be  assigned  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  assignment  should  be  a  public  instru- 
ment. In  the  case  of  a  dispute  of  date  between  two  applicants  for  a  patent  for 
the  same  invention,  the  patent  will  be  granted  to  the  prior  applicant.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  a  patent,  the  invention,  improvement,  or  importa- 
tion will  become  property  of  the  public,  and  a  notice  of  the  expiration  is  pub- 
lished and  deposited  in  the  public  library  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the 
infringement  of  a  patent,  the  infringer's  property  shall  be  confiscated  in  favor  of 
the  patentee,  who  shall  have  paid  to  him  the  loss  and  damages  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  the  fraud.  If  the  infringement  is  not  proved,  the  patentee  shall  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  loss  and  damage  caused  by  the  apprehension  in  favor  of 
the  defendant,  and  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  adjudged 
in  case  of  his  conviction.     Patents  will  be  vacated  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  Where  an  inventor  is  found  to  have  hidden  in  his  description  the  true 
means  for  the  working  of  his  invention ; 

(2)  Where  the  inventor  is  found  to  have  employed  secret  methods  which  were 
not  detailed  in  his  specification; 

(3)  Where  an  inventor,  or  he  who  calls  himself  such,  is  proved  to  have  obtained 
the  patent  for  an  invention  already  described  or  published  by  the  press  within 
or  out  of  Bolivia;  or 

(4)  When  the  patentee  has  allowed  a  year  and  a  day  to  elapse  since  the  day 
when  the  patent  was  granted  without  having  put  his  invention  into  practical  use. 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

Under  the  patent  laws  in  force  in  these  islands  any  person,  whether  the  in- 
ventor or  not,  may  obtain  a  patent  on  all  inventions  and  improvements,  except 
for  inventions  which  have  been  in  public  use  in  the  islands,  or  which  are  well 
known  elsewhere,  and  are  also  known  to  some  person  or  persons  in  the  islands. 
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Patents  are  granted  for  seven  years,  but  the  term  thereof  may  be  extended  for 
two  additional  periods  of  seven  years  each  from  the  date  of  the  application. 
The  fact  that  a  prior  foreign  patent  exists,  or  that  the  invention  is  publicly 
known  or  used  in  other  countries,  will  not  prevent  the  grant  of  a  valid  patent 
so  long  as  the  invention  is  new  in  the  Bahamas  at  the  time  the  application  was 
filed.  The  cost  of  extending  a  patent  for  a  second  term  of  seven  years  is  ten 
pounds,  and  for  a  third  term  of  seven  years  is  twenty  pounds.  Patents  may  be 
assigned  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  all  assignments  must  be  prepared  in  duplicate 
and  in  the  English  language.  In  applying  for  a  patent,  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands  must  be  prepared,  together  with  a  declara- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  invention.  With  these  papers  are  to  be  sent  four 
copies  of  the  specification  and  four  copies  of  the  drawings,  which  are  to  be  made 
on  Bristol  board  or  tracing  cloth  of  any  suitable  size.  Should  a  prior  foreign 
patent  exist,  a  certified  copy  of  such  foreign  patent  must  be  supplied.  The  fee 
to  be  sent  with  the  application  is,  approximately,  ten  pounds. 


BARBADOS. 

The  patent  act  of  December  12,  1883,  is  the  present  law  in  force  in  this 
island.  Patents  are  granted  to  the  inventors  of  new  and  useful  improvements 
relating  to  the  arts  and  industries.  Patents  are  not  granted  on  inventions  which 
have  been  used  or  exercised  in  the  island.  Every  person  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  patent  in  Barbados  must  file  in  the  colonial  secretary's  office  a  complete  speci- 
fication of  the  invention,  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  particularly  describing  the 
nature  of  the  invention  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed. 
This  specification  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence.  The  term  of  a  patent  is  seven  years,  but  it  may  be  extended  for 
two  periods  of  seven  years  each.  The  renewal  fee  for  the  first  period  of  seven 
years  is  ten  pounds,  and  for  the  second  period  of  seven  years  is  twenty  pounds. 
In  case  of  the  infringement  of  a  patent  the  same  remedies  may  be  had,  both  in 
law  and  equity,  as  in  any  action  practiced  in  any  division  of  Her  Majesty's 
high  court  of  justice  in  England. 


BERMUDAS— FALKLAND  ISLANDS— WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 

* 
There  are  no  patent  laws  in  any  of  the  above  English  colonies,  but  protection 

may  be  secured  by  special  ordinances  passed  bv  the  local  council. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  present  patent  law  in  the  above  colony  is  contained  in  the  ordinance  No. 
13  of  1861.  Patents  are  granted  to  the  first  inventor  of  all  improvements  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  In  case  the  invention  is  not  new  in  British  Guiana 
or  has  been  invented  by  some  other  person  in  that  colony  the  patent  will  be 
declared  null  and  void.  In  exceptional  cases  a  patent  may  be  extended  for  two 
terms  of  seven  years  each.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  petition 
declaring  the  applicant  to  be  the  true  and  first  inventor  ^d  the  invention  to  be 
of  great  public  utility,  and  a  specification  describing  the  invention,  which  are  to 
be  addressed  to  the  attorney-general.  All  applications  for  patents  are  to  be 
advertised  in  the  official  gazette  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant.  In  the  event 
of  a  prior  foreign  patent  the  patent  in  British  Guiana  expires  with  such  foreign 
patent.  In  the  event  of  the  infringement  of  a  patent  a  suit  at  law  in  the  supreme 
court  may  be  brought  and  injunctions  restraining  infringement  are  granted.  The 
fee  which  is  to  be  paid  on  depositing  the  application  is  $15.  In  case  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  attorney-general  to  examine  and  report  on  the  invention  a  fee  of  $50 
is  due,  and  there  are  also  stamp  duties  to  be  paid  at  the  Government  secretary's 
office  to  the  amount  of  $20.  Petitions  seeking  a  prolongation  of  a  patent  must 
be  accompanied  by  $50,  and  on  the  sealing  of  such  grant  prolonging  the  patent 
$100  must  be  paid.  A  Government  tax  of  ^100  is  to  be  paid  on  all  patents 
before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year,  otherwise  the  patent  will  be  declared 
void. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

The  patent  law  of  September  10,  1862,  is  the  present  law  in  force  in  this 
island.  The  above  law  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  Ordinance  No.  13  of  1861  pre- 
scribing regulations  with  regard  to  patents  in  British  Guiana,  and  its  provisions 
are  substantially  the  same. 


JAMAICA. 

The  present  patent  law  in  force  in  this  island  is  Cap.  xxx,  of  1857.  Patents 
are  granted  to  the  inventors  of  new  and  useful  discoveries  in  any  art,  machine 
or  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter  which  prior  to  the  application  is  not 
known  or  used  in  Jamaica.  The  term  for  which  patents  are  granted  is  fourteen 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  an  extension  for  a  further  term  of  seven  years.  In 
making  an  application  for  a  patent  a  petition  must  be  furnished,  in  which  the 
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applicant  must  declare  under  oath  that  he  is  the  true  and  first  inventor  of  the 
article  sought  to  be  patented,  and  that  such  invention  has  not  been  known  or 
used  in  Jamaica  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  or  belief.  This  petition  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  specification  of  the  invention,  giving  a  full,  clear,  and  exact 
description  of  the  same,  so  as  to  enable  any  person  to  put  it  into  use.  In  the 
case  of  a  machine  a  mddel  thereof  must  be  furnished,  and  where  the  invention 
relates  to  a  composition  of  matter  a  sufficient  quantity  thereof  for  the  purposes 
of  experiment  must  be  sent  with  the  application.  The  fee  to  accompany  the 
application  is  j(^^,  which  is  paid  to  the  attorney-general.  Before  a  patent  can 
issue  notice  of  the  application  must  be  published  in  the  Jamaica  Gazette  and  in 
one  other  newspaper  of  the  country  for  at  least  three  weeks  at  the  cost  of  the 
applicant.  In  case  the  invention  is  not  put  into  use  within  two  years  after  the 
grant  of  the  patent  the  latter  will  be  annulled.  Patents  may  be  assigned  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  all  assignments  must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  island 
secretary  of  Jamaica.  Assignees  of  patents  acquire  the  same  rights  as  patentees. 
In  case  of  an  infringement  a  remedy  lies  either  by  an  action  at  law  or  in  equity, 
and  damages  may  be  obtained  to  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  actual 
damage  sustained  by  the  patentee. 


LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

The  patent  act,  number  12,  of  1876,  with  the  amendatory  act  number  16, 
of  1878,  is  the  present  law  in  force  in  these  islands.  Patents  are  obtained  only 
by  the  true  and  first  inventor  on  improvements  relating  to  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries. In  making  application  for  a  patent  a  petition  and  declaration,  together 
with  a  specification  of  the  invention,  must  be  sent  addressed  to  the  commissioners 
of  patents  for  inventions.  All  applications  must  be  advertised  in  the  Royal 
Gazette  and  in  one  of  the  public  newspapers  in  the  presidency  of  the  colony,  or 
where  there  is  no  such  newspaper,  then  by  being  attached  to  the  door  of  the 
<X)urt-house  in  the  principal  town  of  the  presidency,  at  the  expense  of  the  appli- 
cant. Patents  are  granted  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a 
fiirther  extension  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  In  case  the  invention  is  set  out  in 
a  prior  foreign  patent,  the  patent  in  the  Leeward  Islands  expires  with  such  for- 
dgn  patent.  In  case  of  an  infringement,  the  usual  remedies  by  an  action  at  law 
may  be  had.  The  fees,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  governor,  are  j^2  los,  on 
depositing  the  petition,  and  ^5  on  filing  the  specification.  A  tax  of  ;^  10  is  Co 
be  paid  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  of  the  term  and  j^zo  at  the 
expiration  of  the  seventh  year. 
Bull.   50 34 
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TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

The  present  patent  law  in  these  islands  is  the  ordinance  No.  25  ofSeptember  2, 
1867.  Patents  are  granted  to  the  first  inventor  of  all  new  improvements  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years,  with  the  privilege  of  extension.  In  applying  for  a  patent 
a  declaration  and  copy  of  the  specification  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar-general 
of  Trinidad,  together  with  a  fee  of  j^^io.  In  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  in- 
vention has  been  put  into  public  use  in  Trinidad  or  Tobago,  or  that  the  inven- 
tion is  prejudical  or  inconvenient  to  the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  then  the  patent 
will  be  declared  void.  Patents  may  be  assigned  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  all  assign- 
ments of  patents  must  be  duly  registered  with  the  registrar-general.  In  case  of 
the  infringement  of  a  patent  the  same  remedy  is  allowed,  both  in  at  law  and  in 
equity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  infringement  of  a  British  patent. 


DUTCH  COLONIES. 


There  are  no  laws  for  the  protection  of  inventions  either  in  these  colonies  or 
in  Holland,  and  there  are  no  means  by  which  protection  may  be  obtained 


FRENCH  COLONIES. 

By  a  decree  of  October  21,  1848,  the  French  law  was  held  to  be  applicable 
to  these  colonies.  The  application  must  be  made  by  the  true  and  first  inventor 
before  public  use  or  knowledge  anywhere. 

Patents  are  not  granted  for  inventions  of  a  mere  theoretical  nature  or 
on  purely  scientific  principles,  methods,  systems,  discoveries,  or  conceptions. 
Neither  will  a  patent  be  granted  on  any  invention  which  is  found  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  order  or  to  safety  or  morals  or  laws.  Infringement  of  patents 
will  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  100  to  2,000  francs,  and  anyone  who  know- 
ingly receives,  sells,  or  exhibits  for  sale  any  infringing  article  is  liable  to  the  same 
penalties.  In  the  event  of  a  repetition  of  the  infringement  within  five  years,  the 
infringers  will  be  imprisoned  for  from  one  to  six  months.  In  making  application, 
three  copies  of  the  petition,  together  with  three  copies  of  the  specification,  three 
copies  of  the  drawings,  and  three  copies  of  the  memorandum  of  the  documents 
deposited,  must  be  filed  with  the  colonial  treasurer,  together  with  100  francs. 
A  tax  of  100  francs  is  to  be  paid  each  year.  The  term  for  which  a  patent  is 
granted  is  fifteen  years. 
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HAITI. 

(The  Republic  of  Haiti  has  no  law  or  practice  on  the  subject,  having  never 
yet  had  occasion  to  apply  either.  Should  it  ever  .feel  the  want  of  such  a  law 
it  would  probably  base  its  legislation  on  the  French  system.) 


HAWAII. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King  and  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  King  assembled.  That  section  255  of  the  civil  code  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  (laws  from  1879): 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  Ihe  approval  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  may 
issue  a  patent  to  the  inventor  or  improver  of  any  machine,  manufacture,  or  work 
of  art  calculated  to  improve  the  interests  of  science,  agriculture,  or  manufactures, 
and  may  therein  grant  to  such  inventor  or  improver  for  any  term  of  years,  not 
exceeding  ten,  that  may  be  specified  in  such  patent ;  and  upon  the  granting  of 
such  patent  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  patentee  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior  for  the  use  of  the  royal  exchequer. 

Every  such  inventor  or  improver  shall,  before  receiving  a  patent,  deliver  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior  a  full  and  clear  description  in  writing  of  his  inven- 
tion or  improvement,  together  with  the  mode  of  using  or  applying  the  same  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  manner  and  process  of  making  and 
constructing  or  compounding  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  any  machine,  he  shall  also 
furnish,  in  addition  to  the  written  description,  accurate  drawings  and  a  complete 
model  thereof,  and  shall  also  at  the  same  time,  if  a  citizen  of  this  kingdom,  de- 
posit with  the  minister  of  the  interior  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  and  if  a  foreigner 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  exchequer. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  invented  any  new  art,  machine,  or  improvement 
thereof,  and  shall  desire  further  time  to  mature  the  same,  may  file  in  the  office 
of  the  minister  of  interior  a  caveat,  setting  forth  the  design  and  purpose  thereof. 
its  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  praying  protection  of  his  right  until  he  shall 
have  matured  the  same;  and  such  caveat  shall,  upon  payment  by  the  applicant 
of  the  sum  of  thirty  ($30.00)  dollars  to  the  minister  of  interior,  be  filed  in  the 
confidential  archives  of  the  department  of  the  interior  and  preserved  in  secrecy; 
and  within  one  year  thereafter,  if  the  applicant  shall  desire  to  avail  himself  of 
the  benefit  of  his  caveat,  he  shall  file  his  description,  specification,  drawings, 
and  model,  and  pay  the  fee,  as  provided  in  applications  for  patents. 
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MEXICO. 

Article  i.  Any  Mexican  or  foreigner  who  is  the  inventor  or  improver  of 
any  industry  or  art  or  of  objects  destined  therefor  has  the  right,  by  virtue  of 
article  28  of  the  constitution,  to  the  exclusive  use  thereof  during  a  certain 
number  of  years  under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  this  law. 

In  order  to  acquire  this  right  one  must  obtain  a  patent  of  invention  or  im- 
provement. 

Art.  2.  Every  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  that  may  have  for  its 
object  a  new  industrial  product,  a  new  manner  of  production,  or  the  new  appli- 
cation of  means  already  known  for  the  obtainment  of  a  result  of  an  industrial 
product  is  susceptible  of  being  patented.  Chemical  or  pharmaceutical  products 
are  likewise  susceptible  of  being  patented. 

Art.  3.  An  invention  or  improvement  shall  not  be  considered  new  when  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  and  prior  to  the  petition  for  the  patent,  it  may  have 
received  a  sufficient  publicity  to  be  put  into  practice,  excepting,  however,  the 
case  when  the  publicity  may  have  been  made  by  a  foreign  authority  empowered 
to  issue  patents,  and  when  the  invention  or  improvement  may  have  been  pre- 
sented in  expositions  held  within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  or  abroad. 

Art.  4.   The  following  can  not  be  patented : 

I.  The  inventions  or  improvements  whose  working  shall  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  forbidding  them  or  regarding  public  security. 

II.  Scientific  principles  or  discoveries  while  they  are  merely  speculative  or  be 
not  put  into  practice  by  means  of  a  machine,  apparatus,  instruments,  mechanical 
or  chemical  proceedings  of  a  practical  industrial  character. 

Art.  5.  The  concession  of  a  patent  does  not  guarantee  the  novelty  nor  the 
usefulness  of  the  object  to  which  it  relates,  nor  does  it  solve  questions  that  may 
arise  therefrom.  Consequently,  it  must  be  granted  without  previous  examina- 
tion as  to  the  novelty  or  utility  of  the  invention  or  improvement,  or  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  descriptions  that  may  accompany  the  petition. 

Art.  6.  The  concession  of  a  patent  can  only  be  made  with  reference  to  one 
object  or  industrial  process.  When  two  or  more  can  be  combined  among  them- 
selves to  produce  the  same  industrial  result,  there  must  be  asked  the  number  01 
patents  that  may  be  necessary  therefor. 

Art.  7.  The  rights  granted  by  virtue  of  the  patents  issued  in  the  Republic 
for  objects  or  processes  that  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  protected  by 
foreign  patents  are  independent  of  the  rights  that  the  same  may  grant  and  of 
the  effects  or  results  that  they  may  produce. 

Art.  8.   The  effects  of  a  patent  are: 

I.   To  deprive  every  person,  without  permission  from  the  owner  of  the  patent. 
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of  the  right  to  produce,  through  industrial  means,  the  object  of  the  invefXition,  or 
to  place  it  in  the  market  and  from  selling  it. 

II.  With  reference  to  a  process,  machine,  or  any  other  manner  of  working 
an  instrument  or  other  means  of  operation,  the  effect  of  the  patent  is  to  deprive 
others  of  the  right  to  apply  the  process  or  to  use  the  object  of  the  invention 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  patent. 

Art.  9*.  The  patent  does  not  produce  any  effect  whatever  as  regards  a  third 
party  that  was  already  secretly  working  or  had  made  the  preparations  necessary 
for  working  within  the  Republic  the  invention  or  process  before  the  presentation 
of  the  patent. 

Art.  10.  The  effects  of  the  patent  do  not  comprise  the  objects  or  products 
that  may  cross  in  transit  the  territory  of  the  Republic  or  may  remain  within 
its  territorial  waters. 

Art.  11.  The  right  of  petitioning  for  a  patent  for  objects  or  processes  that 
may  be  protected  by  foreign  patents  can  only  be  granted  to  inventors  or  im- 
provers or  to  their  legitimate  representatives. 

Art.  1 2.  Inventors  shall  have  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
patent  within  which  they  shall  have  exclusive  right  to  petition  for  patents  for 
improvements. 

Art.  13.  Patents  may  be  granted  for  twenty  years  from  the  date  when  the 
same  shall  have  been  issued ;  nevertheless,  when  the  patents  shall  be  asked  for 
objects  or  processes  already  protected  by  foreign  patents,  the  terms  of  duration 
can  not  exceed  what  may  be  wanting  for  the  expiration  of  the  first  patent  issued 
in  favor  of  the  petitioner. 

Art.  14.  The  term  of  a  patent  may  be  extended  for  five  years  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Executive.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  a  patent  of  invention  involves 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  the  supplementary  patents  of  improvement  relative 
thereto. 

Art.  1 5.  On  payment  of  a  fair  indemnification  the  Executive  may  appropriate 
a  patent  on  the  ground  of  public  policy  or  on  account  of  the  patented  article 
being  of  such  a  nature  that  its  free  use  is  capable  of  proving  an  important  source 
of  public  wealth.  However,  this  can  only  be  done  under  one  of  the  following 
circumstances : 

I.  When  the  patentee  refuses  to  allow  his  patent  to  be  worked. 

II.  When  the  machine,  apparatus,  instrument,  or  process  is  capable  of  being 
produced  or  used  in  the  country. 

The  regulations  will  determine  the  formalities  and  procedure  to  be  observed 
in  the  appropriation  of  patents  for  the  public  good. 

Art.  16.  In  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  this  law,  application  must  be 
made  in  due  form  to  the  department  of  public  works,  to  which  the  power  to  grant 
patents  belongs. 
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Art.  17.  The  first  applicant  for  a  patent  shall  have  in  his  favor  the  pre- 
sumption of  being  the  first  inventor,  and  moreover  enjoys  the  right  of  posses- 
sion. 

Art.  18.  Inventors,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  who  are  unable  to  apply 
personally  to  the  department  of  public  works,  may  appoint  attorneys  in  fact  to 
act  for  them,  both  in  obtaining  the  patent  and  in  lawsuits  and  other  matters 
relative  thereto. 

Citizens  may  appoint  an  attorney  in  fact  by  a  common  letter  of  authorization, 
but  foreigners  must  grant  a  regular  power  of  attorney  duly  registered. 

The  effects  of  the  power  of  attorneys  cease  with  the  issue  of  the  patent,  unless 
it  be  otherwise  stated  in  the  power. 

Art.  19.  Petitions  for  the  granting  of  letters  patent  shall  be  published  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  Federal  Government  during  a  period  of  two  months,  at 
intervals  of  ten  days. 

Art.  20.  During  the  period  of  time  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  inter- 
ference proceedings  may  be  instituted  by  any  one  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
granting  of  the  patent  solicited. 

After  the  said  period  of  time  has  elapsed  no  proceedings  of  interference  will 
be  allowed. 

Art.  21.  Interference  proceedings  can  only  be  instituted  on  the  following 
grounds : 

I.  That  the  alleged  invention  or  improvement  is  not  properly  patentable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law. 

II.  That  such  alleged  invention  or  improvement  has  been  taken  from  descrip- 
tions, drawings,  models,  devices,  apparatuses,  or  methods  invented  by  another, 
or  from  processes  already  reduced  to  practice  by  another,  or,  in  general,  on  the 
ground  that  the  applicant  is  not  the  original  inventor  or  his  legitimate  assignee. 

Art.  22.  If  two  or  more  persons  claim  the  same  invention  the  first  inventor 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  patent;  but,  if  priority  of  invention  can  not  be  deter- 
mined, the  patent  shall  be  granted  to  the  first  petitioner. 

Art.  23.  If  interference  proceedings  be  instituted,  as  determined  by  articles 
20  and  21,  the  department  of  public  works  shall  summon  the  parties  and  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  their  conflicting  claims.  But  if  this  is  not  obtained,  the 
department  shall  suspend  all  further  executive  proceedings  and  shall  transmit  all 
the  evidence  in  the  case  to  the  proper  judicial  authority.  The  party  instituting 
interference  proceedings  shall  be  allowed  two  months  to  make  good  his  action 
in  court,  bnt  if  he  fail  to  do  so  within  this  time  his  claim  shall  be  disallowed.     ' 

Art.  24.  All  sentences  given  by  the  judicial  authority  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  department  of  public  works  that  they  may  be  duly  enforced. 

Art.  25.   The  decrees  of  the  department  of  public  works  granting  a  patent 
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can  only  be  canceled  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  only  owing  to  the  nullity  of  the 
patent. 

Art.  26.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  months  referred  to  in  article  19,  and 
after  the  Government  tax  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  the  letters 
patent  shall  be  issued  with  reference  to  the  invention  or  improvement  sought, 
provided  always  that  letters  patent  covering  the  same  invention  have  not  pre- 
viously been  granted  by  the  department  of  public  works. 

Art.  27.  Letters  patent  issued  in  the  name  of  the  nation  shall  have  subscribed 
thereto  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  be  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  public  works,  and  bear,  besides,  the  great  seal;  furthermore,  they 
must  contain  in  clear  language  a  description  of  the  discovery  or  improvement 
patented. 

The  letters  patent,  with  one  of  the  copies  of  the  drawings,  samples,  models, 
and  other  matters  under  seal,  together  with  the  documents  presented  with  the 
petition  duly  certified  by  the  subsecretary,  shall  constitute  the  title  of  property 
of  the  person  who  may  obtain  the  patent. 

Art.  28.  Letters  patent  shall  be  recorded  in  a  special  record  wherein  the 
appropriate  entries  relative  thereto  shall  be  made. 

Art,  29.  All  letters  patent  that  may  be  issued  shall  be  published  in  the  official 
journal;  and  furthermore,  every  year,  a  special  book  shall  be  published,  which 
must  contain  a  clear  and  exact  description  of  the  inventions  or  improvements, 
as  also  copies  of  the  drawings. 

Art.  30.  All  inventions  protected  by  letters  patent  shall  bear  a  mark  stating 
that  fact  and  the  number  and  date  of  the  letters  patent. 

Art.  31.  Letters  patent  shall  require  the  payment  of  a  fee  amounting  to  from 
^50  to  $1 50,  payable  in  Mexican  dollars  or  in  bonds  of  the  national  consolidated 
debt. 

Art.  32.  In  case  of  the  extension  referred  to  in  article  14,  a  new  fee  shall  be 
paid  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  article. 

Art.  33.  The  owner  of  letters  patent  for  an  invention  or  improvement  must 
prove  before  the  department  of  public  works,  within  the  period  of  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  patent,  that  the  objects  or  processes  protected  thereby  are 
manufactured  or  employed  in  the  Republic,  or  that  everything  necessary  has  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  so  employed  or  manufactured. 

The  term  within  which  these  facts  must  be  proved  can  not  be  extended. 

Art.  34.  The  department  of  public  works  shall  make  an  entry  in  the  registry 
of  letters  patent  of  the  fact  that  the  requirement  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
articles  has  been  complied  with. 

Art.  35.   Letters  patent  are  null  and  void — 

I.    Whenever  they  may  have  becnf  issued  in  contravention  of  what  is  prescribed 
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in  articles  2,  3,  and  4.  Nevertheless,  when  letters  patent  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained in  conformity  with  a  petition  wherein  the  petitioner  has  presented  and 
obtained  more  than  what  he  is  entitled  to  as  the  first  discoverer  or  inventor, 
his  letters  patent  shall  be  valid  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  whatever  he  may  be 
entitled  to,  provided  it  does  not  infringe  the  provisions  of  the  following  subdi- 
vision, and  that  no  fraud  shall  have  been  committed  upon  making  the  petition. 
In  this  case  the  letters  patent  shall  he  limited  to  what  it  should  only  comprise, 
the  proceedings  relating  thereto  to  be  in  conformity  with  what  is  prescribed  in 
article  39. 

II.  Whenever  the  object  for  which  the  patent  has  been  asked  is  different  from 
that  which  is  obtained  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patents 

III.  Whenever  it  is  proved  that  the  main  object  sought  in  the  petition  for  the 
letters  patent  is  comprised  within  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  subdivision  n 
of  article  21. 

The  proceedings  to  invalidate  letters  patent  have  to  be  commenced  within  the 
term  of  one  year  after  the  date  when  the  patent  shall  be  put  in  operation  in  the 
Republic. 

Art.  36.  An  action  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  invalid  letters  patent  before 
the  courts  may  be  instituted  in  the  name  or  on  behalf  of  the  district  attorney. 

Whoever  may  work  or  have  in  operation  the  same  industry  shall  have  the 
right  to  interpose  an  exception  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  interference. 

Art.  37.   Letters  patent  shall  lapse — 

I.  Whenever  the  term  for  which  they  were  granted  shall  have  terminated  and 
they  may  not  have  been  extended. 

II.  When  they  shall  be  given  up  in  part  or  in  their  entirety. 

III.  Whenever  compliance  shall  not  have  been  made  with  the  prescriptions  01 
article  33. 

Art.  38.  The  department  of  public  works  shall  declare  the  invalidity  of  the 
patent  in  the  two  first  cases  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article ;  in  the  third  case 
that  can  only  be  done  by  the  court  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  district 
attorney  or  of  the  party  in  interest  by  instituting  an  action  of  interference  pro- 
ceedings therefor. 

Art.  39.  The  determinations  of  nullity  and  lapse  of  letters  patent  shall  be 
published  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Federal  Government  and  entered  in  the 
record  of  inscriptions  of  the  department  of  public  works. 

Art.  40.  The  determinations  of  nullity  and  lapse  of  letters  patent  produce 
the  effect  of  subjecting  the  inventions  or  improvements  to  the  use  thereof  by  the 
public  in  general. 

In  case  of  giving  up  any  letters  patent,  if  only  a  portion  of  the  same  is  given 
up,  then  the  public  has  merely  the  right  to  use  the  portion  thus  abandoned,  the 
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letters  patent  remaining  valid  as  to  the  rest  thereof.  The  abandonment  shall 
be  made  by  writing  and  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Art.  41.  The  ownership  in  letters  patent  may  be  assigned  by  any  of  the  means 
established  by  law  with  regard  to  private  property,  but  no  act  of  assignment  or 
any  "other  that  implies  the  modification  of  the  right  of  property  shall  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  rights  of  third  parties  if  the  same  shall  not  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  department  of  public  works. 

Art.  42.  Everything  relating  to  the  fraudulent  infringement  of  letters  patent 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  penal  code  of  the  federal  district  and 
to  those  established  by  the  codes  of  procedure. 

Art.  43.  The  proceedings  relating  to  letters  patent  at  present  pending  shall 
be  continued  and  decided  in  conformity,  in  all  particulars  as  to  the  part  not 
terminated,  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Art.  44.  All  those  at  present  enjoying  privileges  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
now  in  full  force,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  upon  paying 
beforehand  the  fees  herein  set  forth. 

Art.  45.  The  executive  of  the  union  may  issue  rules  of  practice  appropriate 
to  this  law,  and  may  establish,  if  he  deems  it  proper,  a  patent  office  in  connec- 
tion with  the  department  of  public  works. 

Art.  46.  The  law  of  May  7,  1832,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  all  other 
provisions  of  law  adopted  relative  to  this  subject  are  hereby  repealed. 


NICARAGUA. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  of  21st  September,  1821,  regulating 
the  right  of  property  in  inventions,  are  nominally  in  force  in  this  Republic. 

Decree  43  declares  as  to  this  right — to  consider  as  proprietor  of  his  work  him 
who  should  invent,  import,  or  introduce. 

The  Government,  by  means  of  the  proper  minister,  will  issue  to  the  said  pro- 
prietor a  certificate,  in  which  will  appear  his  name  as  inventor,  improver,  or 
introducer  of  the  work,  a  description  of  it  (the  invention),  and  the  duration  of 
the  exclusive  right.  This  certificate  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  title;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  it  it  is  necessary  that  the  petitioner  should  address  himself  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department  or  to  the  municipality,  giving  an  account  of  his  work, 
describing  it  with  the  greatest  exactness  possible  in  conformity  with  the  model, 
which  the  same  law  establishes. 

The  said  authorities,  in  their  turn,  shall  be  obliged  to  give  to  the  petitioner 
testimony  of  everything  which  may  serve  for  the  information  of  the  minister  or 
the  department. 


-    I 
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The  inventor  shall  have  ten  years  of  exclusive  property,  the  improver  seven, 
and  the  introducer  five.  These  terms  may  be  extended  by  the  sovereign  powe% 
on  the  proposition  of  the  Government,  to  fifteen,  ten,  and  seven  years,  respec- 
tively. 

The  inventor,  improver,  and  introducer,  apart  from  the  aforesaid  terms,  will 
cease  to  be  considered  as  sole  proprietors,  first,  if  they  cede  their  right  for  the 
public  good;  secondly,  if  they  let  six  months  pass  without  taking  up  the  cer- 
tificate ;  thirdly,  if  they  let  two  years  pass  without  putting  in  execution  their 
invention,  perfection,  or  improvement. 

This  is,  in  substance,  that  which  is  decreed  by  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

Article  XLII,  section  22,  of  the  constitution  of  Nicaragua,  however,  confers 
on  Congress  power  to  grant  rewards  and  privileges  to  inventors,  and  in  practice 
the  rules  of  the  decree  cited  above  are  not  followed. 

He  who  wishes  for  a  reward  or  privilege  seeks  it  from  Congress,  which  con- 
cedes it,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 


PARAGUAY. 

The  patent  law  of  May  20,  1845,  in  this  country  ceased  to  have  effect  upon 
the  fall  of  the  Dictator  Lopez  in  1870,  and  as  yet  it  has  not  been  reenacted  or 

replaced  by  another.     Patents  are  granted  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature. 

t 


PERU. 


Article  1.  Any  discovery  or  invention  in  any  branch  of  industry  whatsoevei 
gives  the  author  the  exclusive  right  to  work  it  to  his  profit,  under  the  conditions 
and  during  the  time  determined  by  this  law.  This  right  is  derived  from  a  patent 
granted  by  the  Government. 

Art.  2.  The  following  are  considered  inventions  and  discoveries :  1st.  New 
industrial  products.  2d.  New  processes  or  the  new  application  of  known  pro- 
cesses for  obtaining  an  industrial  product. 

Art.  3.  The  following  can  not  be  patented:  1st.  Pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions or  remedies  of  any  kind  whatever.  2d.  Plans  or  combinations  of  credit 
or  finance.  3d.  Processes  having  for  their  object  the  use  of  known  methods  for 
the  improvement  of  an  industry  the  exercise  of  which  is  free  within  and  without 
the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  4.  In  the  third  case  of  the  preceding  article  Will  be  admitted,  and  then 
only  in  cases  of  necessity,  proposals  relating  to  contracts  allowed  by  the  law. 
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Art.  5.  The  duration  of  the  patents  can  not  exceed  the  term  often  years, 
and  the  proprietors  shall  pay  every  year  a  tax  of  one  hundred  sol^s  (dollars). 

Art.  6.  The  applicants  for  patents  of  invention  or  of  importation  must  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  prefecture  of  the  department  in  which  they  may  desire  to 
establish  their  industry  or  at  the  prefecture  of  the  department  in  which  they  re- 
side, if  it  is  to  be  established  in  two  or  more  departments. 

Art.  7.  The  application  must  contain:  1st.  The  specification  of  the  inven- 
tion or  of  the  object  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce.  2d.  The  drawings  or 
models  necessary  for  understanding  the  same.  3d.  The  list  and  explanation  of 
the  models  presented.  4th.  The  clear  and  precise  indication  or  determination 
of  the  principal  object  and  of  the  details  which  constitute  the  invention  and  the 
specification  of  its  methods  of  application.  5  th.  The  duration  of  the  patent. 
6th.  The  indication  of  the  guarantees  presented  for  the  realization  of  the 
product. 

Art.  8.  This  application  shall  be  written  in  Spanish,  and,  in  conformity,  as 
regards  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with  that  in  use  in  the 
Republic.  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  patent  bearing  the  signature  of  a 
foreigner,  this  latter  must  expressly  reject  all  diplomatic  intervention  with  re- 
gard to  the  patent  applied  for,  and  must  submit  absolutely  and  exclusively  to 
the  laws  and  tribunals  of  the  Republic.  Without  this  condition  his  application 
will  not  be  taken  under  consideration. 

Art.  9.  The  prefects  will,  with  regard  to  the  application  for  patent,  take  the 
opinion  of  the  municipality,  the  treasury  or  agent  ot  the  treasury,  or  other 
functionaries,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  will  consult  experts  if 
required.  After  having  fulfilled  these  formalities  they  will  forward  the  docu- 
ments, with  the  specification,  plans,  models,  etc.,  to  the  proper  authorities  at 
the  expense  of  the  person  interested. 

Art.  10.  The  minister  of  the  said  department  will  take  the  opinion  of  the 
treasury,  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  any  other  functionaries  which  he  may 
consider  necessary  to  consult,  and,  according  to  the  information  he  may  receive, 
will  grant  or  refuse  the  patent. 

Art.  11.  a  prolongation  of  the  duration  of  patents,  as  well  as  changes  or 
alterations  in  the  terms  of  the  same,  can  only  be  granted  by  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature,  made  at  the  request  of  the  persons  interested  and  for  just  causes 
founded  on  proved  facts  and  authentic  documents. 

Art.  12.  The  proprietor  of  a  patent  alone  may  work  such  patent  during  the 
period  of  its  duration.  Any  other  person  desiring  to  do  so  must  be  authorized 
by  him  or  must  be  put  in  his  place  and  stead  by  a  contract  of  transfer  or  by  any 
other  means  provided  by  the  laws. 
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Art.  13.  The  patents  are  void  and  of  nonefFcct  in  the  following  cases:  ist. 
If  the  discovery,  invention,  or  application  be  not  new.  2d.  If  the  object  of 
the  patent  do  not  come  under  the  terms  of  Art.  2.  3d.  If  the  patent  refer  to 
principles,  methods,  systems,  or  theoretical  or  scientific  discoveries  for  which 
no  industrial  application  is  shown.  4th.  If  the  discovery,  invention,  or  appli- 
cation be  contrary  to  order  and  public  safety,  or  to  the  laws,  without  exemption, 
in  thia  case,  from  the  penalties  imposed  upon  manufacturers  or  merchants  of 
prohibited  objects.  5  th.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  applicant  for  a  patent 
has  fraudulently  obtained  privilege  for  an  object  different  to  and  distinct  from 
the  invention.  6th.  If  on  working  the  invention  it  be  found  not  to  agree  with 
the  specification  annexed  to  the  application.  7th.  If  the  patent  have  been  ob- 
tained in  infraction  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  8th.  If  at  the 
same  time  as  the  patent  there  be  given  pecuniary  grants  not  included  in  the 
budgets  of  the  Republic,  or  contrary  to  the  laws.  Authorizations  relating  to 
changes,  additions,  or  improvements  not  contained  in  the  original  patent  are 
also  void  and  of  noneffect. 

Art.  14.  A  discovery,  invention,  or  application  will  not  be  considered  new 
which  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  the  patent  shall  have  had,  in  Peru  or 
elsewhere,  sufficient  publicity  to  enable  it  to  be  put  in  practice. 

Art,  15.  The  proprietor  will  forfeit  his  rights  if,  1st,  he  do  not  pay  the 
annuity  or  tax  fixed  in  Art.  2.  2d.  If  he  do  not  put  in  practice  the  discov- 
ery or  invention  within  two  years  or  any  term  which  may  be  stated  on  the 
letters  patent,  unless  he  can  legally  justify  his  delay.  3d.  If  he  introduce 
objects  manufactured  abroad  and  similar  to  those  protected  by  his  patent,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  models  of  machines  the  introduction  of  which  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Government  after  due  investigation. 

Art.  16.  Whoever  shall,  by  means  of  advertisements,  prospectuses,  marks,  or 
otherwise,  give  himself  the  title  of  proprietor  of  a  patent  without  legally  pos- 
sessing such  patent  or  after  it  has  gone  void  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  fifty 
(50)  to  a  thousand  (1,000)  sol6s  (dollars)  without  exempting  him  from  the  pen- 
alties incurred  for  the  crime  of  forgery. 

Art.  17.  All  persons  who  may  be  justly  interested  will  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand the  voidance  or  lapsing  of  a  patent.  The  public  prosecutor  will  take  part 
in  the  action,  and  if  the  patent  be  declared  null  or  lapsed,  from  whatever  cause, 
notice  will  be  given  thereof  by  the  said  prosecutor. 

Art.  18.  Any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  a  proprietor  of  a  patent,  whether 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  products  or  in  the  use  of  processes  mentioned  in  the 
application,  will  constitute  the  crime  of  adulteration,  and  will  be  punished,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  case,  by  a  fine  in  favor  of  the  person  interested 
and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  objects  manufactured. 
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Art.  19.  All  privileges  or  patents  at  present  in  force  and  which  have  been 
granted  in  conformity  with  provisions  prior  to  this  law  will  remain  in  force 
for  the  whole  period  for  which  they  have  been  granted. 


SALVADOR. 


The  Constitution  of  Salvador  confers  power  upon  the  Executive  to  concede 
privileges  to  the  authors  of  useful  inventions.  No  secondary  law  has  been 
passed  defining  or  restricting  the  terms  on  which  those  privileges  should  be 
granted. 


SPANISH  COLONIES. 

These  colonies  are  covered  by  the  Spanish  patent,  under  authority  of  the 
patent  law  of  July  30,  1878,  but  before  any  local  proceedings  connected  with 
the  patent  can  take  place  in  the  colonies,  such  as  an  assignment  thereof  or  any 
suit  for  infringement,  the  patent  must  be  registered  with  the  colonial  secretary 
at  Madrid.  Spanish  patents  are  granted  for  twenty  years,  without  privilege  of 
renewal,  on  all  machines,  apparatus,  instruments,  and  processes,  or  mechanical 
and  chemical  operations,  new  industrial  products  or  results  obtained  by  new  or 
known  means.  Patents  will  not  be  granted  for  natural  products  or  scientific 
principles,  or  for  pharmaceutical  or  medical  preparations,  or  for  schemes  or 
•combinations  of  finance.  The  application  for  a  patent  must  consist  of  a  peti- 
tion addressed  to  the  minister  of  commerce,  a  specification  in  duplicate,  and 
•drawings  on  tracing  linen  in  ink  according  to  the  metric  scale.  All  papers  must 
be  written  in  Spanish.  The  taxes  which  are  to  be  paid  are  10  pesetas  for  the 
first  and  20  pesetas  for  the  second  year,  and  so  on  up  to  twenty  years,  increas- 
ing 10  pesetas  each  year.  Patents  will  be  declared  void  when  it  is  proved  that 
the  invention  is  not  new,  or  when  it  is  found  that  the  object  of  the  invention  is 
contrary  to  law  or  public  safety,  or  when  it  is  shown  that  the  specification  is 
defective.  Patents  will  lapse  when  they  are  not  worked  within  two  years  after 
the  grant  or  if  the  working  ceases  for  one  year  and  a  day,  or  if  the  proper  taxes 
are  not  paid.  In  the  event  of  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  a  fine  of  from  200 
to  2,000  pesetas  will  be  imposed,  and  in  the  case  of  a  second  offense  a  fine  of 
from  2,000  to  4,000  pesetas  will  be  imposed. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  patents  are  contained  in  sections 
4883  to  4936  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Any  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  a  new  useful  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture,  or  composition  of  matter  or  improvement  thereof,  not  known  to  others 
or  described  in  any  printed  publication,  can  apply  for  a  patent  giving  the  exclu- 
sive  right  to  make,  use,  or  vend  the  same  for  seventeen  years. 

Application  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Patent  Office,  under  oath,  stating 
that  the  applicant  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  inventor  or  discoverer  01 
the  article  for  which  application  for  patent  is  made.  The  applicant  must  state 
of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen.  Accompanying  the  application  must  be  a  full, 
clear,  concise,  and  exact  description  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  the  mode 
of  constructing,  compounding,  or  using  it ;  and  in  case  of  a  machine  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  explained  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  distinctly 
pointing  out  and  claiming  what  is  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  for 
which  the  patent  is  asked.  The  specifications  and  claims  are  signed  by  the 
inventor  and  two  witnesses.  Drawings,  signed  by  the  inventor,  or  his  attorney, 
and  two  witnesses,  must  be  furnished  when  practicable.  Samples  and  the  ingre- 
dients may  be  required  in  case  of  compositions.  Models  may  be  required  in 
cases  admitting  of  a  model. 

Applications  must  be  completed  within  two  years  after  Hling,  and  upon  failure 
to  prosecute  for  two  years  the  application  may  be  considered  abandoned. 

Patents  may  be  granted  for  inventions  which  have  been  patented  abroad, 
unless  the  same  have  been  introduced  into  public  use  in  the  United  States  for 
two  years  prior  to  the  application.  Patents  so  granted  are  limited  to  expire 
when  the  foreign  patent  expires,  or  in  seventeen  years. 

Assignments  must  be  registered  in  the  Patent  Office  and  be  in  writing. 

Articles  patented  must  be  labeled  or  marked  as  such.  Penalties  for  falsely 
marking  articles  as  patented  are  enforced  in  the  United  States  courts. 

Citizens,  or  aliens  who  have  resided  one  year  in  the  United  States  and  made 
oath  of  intention  to  become  citizens,  making  a  new  invention  and  desiring  time 
to  mature  the  same,  may  file  a  caveat  in  the  secret  archives  in  the  Patent  Office, 
which  will  entitle  the  inventor  to  the  notice  of  any  application  made  during  the 
year  which  might  interfere  with  his  invention.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
•  tion  the  specification,  description,  etc.,  for  the  completion  of  the  patent  must  be 
filed  within  three  months  thereafter. 

When  a  claim  for  patent  is  rejected,  the  reasons  for  rejection  are  given, 
together  with  such  information  and  references  as  may  be  useful  in  judging  of  the 
propriety  of  renewing  the  application  or  altering  the  specification. 

Notice  of  interferences  are  given  to  applicants  having  pending  claims. 
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Where  claims  are  rejected,  appeals  lie  from  the  primary  examiner  to  the  ex- 
aminer in  chief,  and  from  him  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  from  whom  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever  a 
patent  or  application  is  refused  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  or  the  supreme 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  applicant  may  Hie  a  bill  in  equity  in  any 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  if  successful  a  patent  will  be  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  .of  Patents  upon  the  record  certified  from  the  court. 

Whenever  patents  are  inoperative,  by  reason  of  defective  specifications  aris- 
ing from  mistake,  upon  surrender  of  the  patent  a  new  patent  in  accordance  with 
the  corrected  specification  may  be  issued.  Where  an  accidental  claim  has  been 
made  by  a  patentee  for  more  than  the  applicant  was  the  original  inventor,  a  dis- 
claimer may  be  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  for  such  parts  of  the  invention  as  he 
does  not  choose  to  claim. 

Actions  and  suits  in  matters  relating  to  patents  are  cognizable  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  official  fees  of  the  patent  office  are  as  follows : 

On  filing  each  original  application  for  a  patent,  except  in  design  cases,  $15. 

On  issuing  each  original  patent,  except  in  design  cases,  $20. 

In  design  cases:  For  3  years  and  6  months,  $10;  for  7  years,  $15;  for  14 
years,  $30. 

On  filing  each  caveat,  $10. 

On  every  application  for  the  reissue  of  a  patent,  $30. 

On  filing  each  disclaimer,  $10. 

On  every  application  for  the  extension  of  a  patent,  $50. 

On  the  granting  of  every  extension  of  a  patent,  ^50 

On  an  appeal  for  the  first  time  from  the  primarv  examiners  to  the  cxaminers- 
in-chief,  $10. 

On  every  appeal  from  the  examiners  m  chief  to  the  commissioner,  $20. 

For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  papers,  including  certified  printed 
copies,  10  cents  per  hundred  words. 

For  recording  every  assignment,  agreement,  power  of  attorney,  or  other 
paper,  of  three  hundred  words  or  under,  $i;  over  three  hundred  and  under 
one  thousand  words,  $2;  of  over  one  thousand  words,  $3. 

For  copies  of  drawings,  the  reasonable  cost  of  making  them.  * 


URUGUAY. 


The  law  of  November  13,  1885,  provides  for  issuing  patents.  Patents  arc 
granted  to  the  originators  of  new  products  of  industry,  new  methods  or  means,  or 
the  new  application  of  known  means  for  the  obtainment  of  a  result  or  industrial 
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product,  but  not  for  financial  schemes,  discoveries,  or  inventions  well  known  in 
the  country  or  abroad  in  written  works  or  printed  publications,  or  which  arc 
purely  theoretical,  and  which  do  not  show  practically  their  proper  application, 
or  for  chemical  compositions,  or  for  such  inventions  as  are  contrary  to  the  laws 
or  to  good  morals. 

In  case  an  inventor  has  taken  out  a  prior  foreign  patent,  the  patent  in  Uruguay 
may  be  obtained,  provided  application  is  made  within  a  year  after  the  grant  ot 
the  foreign  patent.  The  terms  for  which  patents  shall  be  granted  are  three,  six, 
or  nine  years.  The  application  for  a  patent  should  consist  of  a  petition  on 
stamped  paper  addressed  to  the  minister  de  gobierno,  which  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  clear  and  sufficient  description  of  the  invention  in  duplicate,  together 
with  samples,  drawings,  or  models,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also 
an  oath  declaring  the  invention  to  be  the  property  of  the  applicant.  All  papers 
must  be  in  Spanish,  and  corrections  or  erasures  must  be  duly  attested.  The 
drawings  must'be  in  ink  according  to  the  metric  scale.  The  fee  is  ^loo,  and 
there  is  also  a  yearly  tax  of  $25.  For  improvements  upon  a  patented  invention 
a  certificate  of  addition  or  improvement  will  be  issued  to  the  improver. 

The  same  papers  are  prepared  when  application  is  made  for  a  certificate  of 
improvement,  and  in  the  event  of  the  improver  being  the  original  patentee  one- 
half  of  the  patent  tax  is  to  be  paid ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  third  party,  two-thirds 
of  the  patent  tax  is  to  be  paid.  If  two  or  more  persons  solicit  a  patent  at  the 
same  time  for  the  same  invention  no  patent  will  be  issued.  Patents  may  be  as- 
signed in  whole  or  in  part,  but  the  assignment  must  be  a  public  instrument,  and 
the  patent  office  at  Montevideo  must  be  advised  of  its  existence,  otherwise  the 
assignment  will  be  of  no  effect.  In  case  a  patent  is  obtained  by  false  witness  or 
information,  or  when  the  drawings  or  specifications  are  imperfect,  the  patent  will 
be  annulled.  When  the  patent  is  for  a  foreign  invention,  its  origin  having  been 
represented  as  of  Uruguay,  the  patent  not  only  will  be  annulled,  but  the  defaulter 
will  be  fined  $500,  or  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  time  in 
which  a  patent  should  be  worked  in  Uruguay  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  if 
this  requirement  is  not  complied  with  then  the  patent  will  not  be  valid.  In 
order  that  a  patent  may  be  valid,  the  subsequent  working  of  the  invention  should 
not  be  discontinued  for  the  space  of  a  year.  The  infringement  of  a  patent,  will 
be  considered  analogous  to  the  crime  of  counterfeiting,  and  is  punishable  with  a 
fine  of  from  $100  to  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  six  moaths,  and 
by  the  loss  of  the  objfccts  counterfeited.  In  the  case  of  an  accessary  of  the  crime 
the  same  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  and  should  the  infringement  be  renewed 
within  five  years  the  penalties  are  doubled.  Copies  of  patents  can  be  obtained 
at  $2  per  folio  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  stamped  paper,  and  the  cost  of  the 
copies  of  plans,  drawings,  models,  etc.,  are  fixed  by  the  director  of  public  works. 
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VENEZUELA. 

Any  person,  the  author  of  a  discovery  or  invention  in  matters  of  industry,  or 
of  an  improvement  not  before  used  or  known,  or  who  introduces  from  abroad 
any  kind  of  manufacturing  process  or  industrial  improvement  known  in  other 
countries  but  not  in  use  in  Venezuela,  can  obtain  a  patent  or  industrial  privi- 
lege. 

To  obtain  the  patent  above  alluded  to  a  petition  must  be  addressed  direct 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  stating,  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner,  the  prin- 
cipal and  essdtatial  points  of  the  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement,  accom- 
panied by  so  complete,  clear,  and  correct  a  description  that  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  art  could  obtain  the  result  or  manufacture  the  article  if  employing  the 
means  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  indicated. 

Provisional  declarations  unaccompanied  by  the  above-mentioned  description 
are  not  taken  into  consideration. 

On  the  petition  having  been  presented,  the  day  and  hour  of  its  having  been 
made  are  noted  on  the  margin,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  petitioner  the  priority 
of  the  discovery  or  invention. 

Should  the  patent  be  in  dispute  between  the  persons,  the  first  who  had  ap- 
plied for  it  is  entitled  to  it ;  and  if  both  applications  were  made  the  same  day 
and  hour,  the  question  is  decided  by  arbitrators,  one  named  by  each  interested 
party  and  another  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Should  one  of  the  interested 
parties  refuse  to  name  an  arbitrator,  the  patent  is  issued  to  the  other;  and 
should  there  be  more  than  two  contending  parties  and  these  should  not  agree 
in  the  nomination  of  three  arbitrators,  the  nomination  is  then  made  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior. 

In  the  case  of  death  of  an  inventor  before  obtaining  a  patent  for  his  invention, 
his  lawful  heirs  may  obtain  it  in  conformity  with  law. 

The  petitioner  for  a  patent  has  to  make  oath  to  the  effect  that  he  believes 
himself  to  be  the  true  inventor  of  the  art,  machinery,  etc.,  with  reference  to 
which  he  applies  for  a  patent. 

The  patent  is  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  in  it  is  mentioned 
tne  name  of  the  inventor,  and  that  he  has  made  oath  according  to  law;  the 
art  or  machine,  etc.,  invented  (fully  described  as  above  stated),  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  during  which  he  is  allowed  the  exclusive  right  to  exercise  the  in- 
dustry, or  manufacture  the  machine,  or  sell  the  article  invented ;  the  Go  /ernment, 
however,  not  guaranteeing  the  priority  dr  merits  of  the  invention. 

The  patent  for  a  discovery,  invention,  or  improvement  insures  to  the  author 
the  exclusive  right  to  exercise  the  industry,  or  manufacture  the  machine,  or  sell 
what  he  invented,  for  the  number  of  years  stated  in  the  patent,  in  all  the  States 
Bull.    50 35 
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of  the  Republic ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  introducing  of  some  kind  of  industrial 
invention  or  improvement  from  abroad,  known  in  other  countries,  but  not  in 
use  in  Venezuela,  an  exception  is  made  with  regard  to  such  States  of  the  Re- 
public where  such  invention  or  improvement  may  have  been-  known  and  in  use 
before  the  patent  was  issued. 

The  owner  of  a  patent  may  make  such  establishments  or  shops  as  may  be 
required  for  the  working  of  the  patent ;  may  employ  all  sorts  of  workmen ;  have 
partners;  establish  everywhere  deposits  for  the  sale  of  the  productions  of  his 
patent^  and  he  may  freely  dispose  of  his  secret  and  patent  and  transfer  it  to 
others  in  legal  form,  although  the  person  to  whom  it  may  be  transferred,  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  the  right,  is  bound  to  inform  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
of  the  transfer. 

A  patent  issued  for  an  improvement  of  an  invention  already  patented  is  lim- 
ited to  its  special  object,  according  to  the  distinctive  points  indicated  in  the  de- 
scription, and  confers  no  right  to  any  part  of  the  invention  that  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  prior  patent  or  of  a  process  previously  known;  but  the  owner 
of  the  prior  patent  can  not  either  avail  himself  of  the  improvement  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  later  patent  without  coming  to  an  understanding  with  its  owner. 

No  privileged  industry  can,  according  to  law,  be  subjected  to  any  national 
or  municipal  contribution  or  tax  exceeding  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  edifice  with  all  its  machinery ;  and  so  soon  as  fabrication  is 
in  activity  the  interested  party  must  present  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  the 
documents  proving  the  said  cost,  and  the  definitive  amount  is  to  be  advertised 
in  the  gazette  of  Venezuela. 

Primary  materials  required  for  a  patented  industry  are  exempt  from  all  im- 
port duties  for  the  whole  period  for  which  the  patent  has  been  granted;  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  abuses,  the  patentee  must  inform  the  Government,  on  com- 
mencing to  work  his  patent,  of  the  primary  materials  he  proposes  importing, 
and  the  Government  issues  the  necessary  orders  to  the  customs ;  and  if  it  be 
proved  that  the  patentee,  abusing  the  exemption,  has  introduced  such  materials 
for  sale  without  applying  them  to  the  patented  industry,  independently  of  his 
having  to  pay  the  duties  for  the  materials  sold  as  above  stated,  he  loses  for  the 
future  the  right  to  the  exemption  from  duties. 

Any  violation  or  sale  of  an  article  of  the  patent  of  invention,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  is  forbidden  as  an  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  and  en- 
titles him  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  police  to  put  a  stop  immediately 
to  any  ulterior  violation  and  to  provisionally  embargo  the  falsified  articles,  be 
they  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  himself  or  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
commissioned  to  sell  them,  or  be  they  imported  from  abroad,  and  all  under  pen- 
alties established  by  law. 
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The  utmost  duration  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patent  is  fifteen  years  and 
the  least  is  six  years,  to  count  from  the  date  on  which  the  patent  was  issued ; 
but  as  regards  the  prohibition  to  sell  articles  of  the  kind  of  the  patented  indus- 
try, the  term  of  years  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  on  which  the  patented 
industry  is  brought  into  operation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  trying  of  experiments,  patents  may  be  issued  for  a 
less  time  than  fifteen  years ;  and  if  application  be  made  before  the  lesser  term  be 
completed,  it  is  extended  to  the  fifteen  years,  but  if  the  application  be  not  made 
the  patent  ceases.  ' 

Everyone  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  invention,  discovery,  or  improve- 
ment when  the  term  of  a  patent  ceases,  as  well  as  whenever  the  inventor,  dis- 
coverer, improver,  or  importer  ceases  to  be  considered  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
patent,  which  happens  under  the  following  circumstances : 

When  it  is  proved  that,  by  adding  or  suppressing  part  of  the  description  he 
is  required  to  furnish,  the  patentee  conceals  the  true  means  for  the  working  of 
his  patent. 

When  it  is  proved  that  he  employs  secret  means,  not  comprised  in  the  de- 
scription he  is  required  to  furnish,  and  which  he  did  not  add  to  it  by  any  subse- 
quent declaration. 

When  it  is  proved  that  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  patent  for  more  than 
there  was  in  reality  of  discovery,  invention,  improvement,  or  to  be  imported. 

When  it  is  proved,  with  respect  to  discoveries,  inventions,  or  improvements, 
that  they  had  been  in  use  before  in  Venezuela  or  elsewhere,  or  are  described  in 
some  work  previously  published,  the  description  being  sufficiently  clear  and  pre- 
cise to  enable  anyone  acquainted  with  the  art  to  carry  out  the  invention;  and, 
with  respect  to  those  introduced  from  abroad,  that  they  had  already  obtained  a 
patent  in  Venezuela.  Also,  when  it  is  proved  that  the  patentee  has  failed,  in 
the  former  case,  within  the  term  of  two  years,  and  in  the  latter  case,  within  that 
of  one  year,  to  carry  the  invention  into  effect. 

When  the  inventor,  within  six  months  of  his  invention  having  been  freely 
made  use  of,  has  not  applied  for.  a  patent. 

When  the  patent  has  been  obtained  through  usurpation  of  the  discovery  or 
invention  of  another  person. 

When  the  patent  has  been  transferred  to  another  person,  and  this  person  has 
not  notified  the  transfer  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  above  points  must  be  proved  in  a  regular  suit  at  law,  and  if  proved  the 
patent  is  annulled. 

A  register  for  patents  issued,  with  other  information  relating  to  them,  is, 
according  to  law,  to  be  kept  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
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On  a  patent  being  issued,  the  circumstance  is,  according  to  law,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  gazette  of  Venezuela. 

When  the  term  of  a  patent  lapses,  or  when  a  patent  is  annulled,  a  circum- 
stantial description  of  the  invention  is,  according  to  law,  to  be  published  in  the 
gazette  of  Venezuela. 

The  violation  of  a  patent  is  punishable,  according  to  law,  by  a  penalty  of 
from  three  months'  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  from  50  to  500 
pesos,  say,  $50  to  $500. 
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{Sef,  a/sOf  Steamship  Lines,  p.  j^8,  for  additional  information,) 


TO  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

To  Buenos  Aires:  8,045  miles  from  New  York;  29  days;  fare  $200:  excursion  $350; 
steerage  $100. 
From  New  York^  United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Company,  every  40  days. 
The  Argentine  Republic  is  also  reached  via  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Antwerp, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Cadiz. 

To  RosARio :  miles  from  New  York  ;  —  days  ;  fare  $200. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  40  days. 

TO  THE   BAHAMAS. 

To  Inagua  :  1,150  miles  from  New  York  ;  4  days ;  fare  $40. 

From  New  York,  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 
To  Long  Cay,  Fortune  Island  :  1,202  miles  from  New  York  ;  4  days. 

From  New  York,  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  every  week  ;  fare  $50  ;  round  trip  $75. 
To  Nassau  :  960  miles  from  New  York  ;  4  days ;  fare  $40 ;  round  trip  $70. 

From  New    York,  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  other 
Thursday,  returning  every  other  Monday ;  Bahamas  Steamship  Company  every 
fourth  Thursday  (no  passengers). 
To  Turks  Island  :  1,175  miles  from  New  York  ;  fare  $40. 

From  New  York,  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  every  two  weeks. 

TO  BARBADOS. 

To  Barbados:  2,145  miles  from  New  York  ;  8  days. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  once  a  month  ; 

fare  $60 ;  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  every  10  days  ;  fare  $50. 
Connections  are  made  at  Barbados  with  Royal  Mail  steamers  to  demerara,  St. 

Vincent,   Trinidad,   Grenada,   Tobago,   La  Guayra,  St.  Lucia,    Martinique, 

Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Thomas, 

Jacmel,  Jamaica,  and  Colon. 

TO  BAY  ISLANDS. 

From  New  Orleans,  Oteri's  Pioneer  Line,  four  times  a  month. 
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to  bermuda. 

To  Hamilton  :  780  miles  from  New  York  ;  2  days ;  fare  $30.  » 

From  New  York,  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  weekly. 

TO  BOLIVIA. 

To  Gobi  J  A :  Fare  $259. 

Front  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Colon  and  Panama,  loth, 

20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  to  MoHendo,  Peru;  Arica,  and  Antofagasta. 

Chile,  thence  to  Bolivian  cities. 
From  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each 

month,  via  Panama. 

TO  BRAZIL. 

To  Bahia:  5,870  miles  from  New  York  ;  21  days  ;  fare  $140. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 
To  CearA  :  4,766  miles  from  New  York  ;  16  days  ;  fare  $    . 

From  New  York,  Booth  Steamship  Company,  once  a  month. 

From  Baltimore,  Red  Cross  Line,  once  a  month. 
To  Maranham  :  3,805  miles  from  New  York  ;  15  days  ;  fare  $120. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steams(iip  Company,  twice  a  month  ; 
Qooth  Steamship  Company,  once  a  month. 
To  ParA:  3,460  miles  from  New  York  ;  12  days;  fare  $100. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month; 
Booth  Steamship  Company;  once  a  month,  to  Manios  also. 

From  Baltimore,  Red  Cross  Line,  once  a  month. 
To  Pernambuco  ;  5,425  miles  from  New  York  ;  18  days ;  fare  $130. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 

From  Baltimore,  Red  Cross  Line,  once  a  month. 
To  Rio  DE  Janeiro:  6,730  miles  from  New  York  ;  27  days ;  fare  $150. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 
To  Rio  Grande  do  Sul:  8,000  miles  from  New  York  ;  fare  $190. 

From  New  York,  same  as  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
To  Santos  :  6,980  miles  from  New  York  ;  28  days  ;  fare  $155. 

From  New   York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Rio, 
twice  a  month. 
To  various  Brazilian  ports  the  ships  of  J.  H.  Winchester  &  Co.  sail  from  New  York 

on  the  5th  of  each  month,  and  from  Baltimore  on  the  loth  ;  Earn  Line  from  Balti- 
more once  a  month. 
Brazil  is  also  reached  via  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Havre, 

Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles. 

TO  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

To  Belize:  2,360  miles  from  New  York  ;  6  days  ;  fare  from  New  Orleans  $25. 
From  New  Orleans,  Belize  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  Thursday. 
From  New  York,  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship  Company,  every  three 
weeks  ;  fare  $60 ;  Wessels  Line,  every  two  weeks ;  fare  $75. 
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to  british  guiana. 

To  Georgetown,  Demerara  :  2,605  miles  from  New  York  ;  24  days ;  fare  $90. 

From  New  York^  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  every  three  weeks.     Also  reached 
via  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

TO  CHILE. 

To  Valparaiso:  5,910  miles  from  New  York  ;  37  days  ;  fare  $282 ;  5,752  miles  from 

San  Francisco  ;  fare  $297. 
From  New  York^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Panama,  loth,  20th,  and  30th 

of  each  month ;  thence  by  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  South 

American  Steamship  Company. 
From  San  Francisco^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Panama. 

TO  COLOMBIA. 

To  AsPiNWALL  (Colon) :  2,305  miles  from  New  York  ;  8  days  ;  fare  $90. 

From  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  loth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each 
month ;  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  once  a  month ;  fare  $100 ;  Quebec 
Steamship  Company,  via  Barbados,  every  10  days. 
To  Buenaventura  :  2,377  miles ;  fare  $129. 

From  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Colon. 
From  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Panama. 
To  Cartagena:  2,445  miles  from  New  York  ;  12  days. 

From  New  York,  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  every  alternate  Wednesday ;  /are  $75  ; 
Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  once  a  month  ;  fare  $93. 
To  Panama:  2,355  miles  from  New  York  ;  8  days;  fare  $100;  3,254  miles  from  San 
Francisco  ;  22  days  ;  fare  $100.     (See  Aspinwall.) 
From  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Colon. 
From  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
To  Sa VANILLA :  2,380  miles  from  New  York  ;  13  days  ;  by  Pacific  Mail  to  Colon,  thence 
by  Royal  Mail  or  German  Line. 
From  New  York,  direct,  by  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  every  other  Wednesday ; 
12  days ;  fare  $75  ;  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  once  a  month  ;  fare  $90. 
To  Santa  Marta  : 

From  New  York,  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  once  a  month ;  fare  $90. 

TO  COSTA  RICA. 

To  Port  Limon  :  2,865  miles  from  New  York  ;  by  Pacific  Mail  to  Colon,  thence  by 

Royal  Mail  or  German  line  ;  9  days  ;  fare  $120.     Rail  to  San  Jos6. 
From  New  York,  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  via  Port  au  Prince,  Savanilla,  and 

Cartagena,  twice  a  month ;  via  Kingston,  once  a  month ;  fare  $80 ;  Spanish 

Transatlantic  Company  ;  fare  $105. 
From  New  Orleans,  Costa  Rica  Line,  once  a  week  ;  distance,  1,350  miles ;   9  days 

fare  $50. 
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To  PuNTARENAS  :  2,793  miles  from  San  Francisco;  20  days ;  fare $80. 

From  San  Francisco^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  3d,  13th,  and  23d  of  each 

month. 
From  New  York^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Panama,  ist,  loth.  and 

20th  of  each  month  7  fare  $115. 

CUBA. 

To  CiENFUEGOS:  1. 913  miles  from  New  York  ;  8  days  ;  fare  $60. 

From  New  York,  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  two  weeks. 
To  Havana  :  1,400  miles  from  New  York  ;  4  days. 

From  New  York,  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  semiweekly; 
fare,  Wednesday  steamers,  $30;    Saturday  steamers.  $40;   round  trip,  $75. 
(Wednesday  steamers  stop  alternately  at  Cardenas,  Matanzas,  and  Sagua  la 
Grande.)    Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  loth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month; 
fare  $35. 
From  Port  Tampa^  Plant  Investment  Company,  300  miles  ;  25  hours ;  fare  from 
New  York  $50,  from  Port  Tampa  $20.      Winter  schedule,  every  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.     Summer  schedule,  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
From  New  Orleans  via  Port  Tampa  and  Key  West,  822  miles ;  4  days ;  fare  S35. 
Southern  Pacific  (Morgan)  Line  of  steapners  from  December  to  May,  weekly; 
from  May  to  December,  fortnightly. 
To  Santiago  de  Cuba:  1,550  miles  from  New  York  ;  7  days. 

From  New  York^  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  two  weeks; 

fare  $60.     Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  30th  of  each  month ;  fare  $65. 
Frotn  Baltimore,  Earn  Line,  weekly.  * 
To  Gibara: 

From  New  Yorky  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company ;  fare  $60. 
To  NUEVITAS: 

From  New  York,  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company ;  fare  $60. 

DANISH  WEST   INDIES. 

To  St.  Thomas:  1,650  miles  from  New  York  ;  7  days;  fare  $50,  excursion  $80. 

From  New  York,  New  York  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  alternate  Wednes- 
days ;  Quebec  Steamship  Company  (via  Barbados),  every  10  days. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

To  Curasao  :  2,030  miles  from  New  York  ;  6  days  ;  fare  $75. 

From  New  York,  Red  D  Line,  every  10  days  ;  Royal  Dutch  West-India  Mail,  every 
three  weeks ;  time  16  days. 

DUTCH  GUIANA. 

To  Paramaribo  :  2,800  miles  from  New  York  ;  27  days ;  fare  $100. 

From  New  York,  Royal  Dutch  West-India  Mail,  every  three  weeks  ;  also  by  French 
line  from  Trinidad. 
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ECUADOR. 

To  Guayaquil:  3,295  miles  from  New  York  ;  15  days. 

From  New  York  (via  Panama),  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  ist,  loth,  and 

20th  of  each  month  ;  fare  $180. 
From  San  Francisco  (via  Panama),  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  5th,  15th,  and 

25th  of  each  month. 

FRENCH  COLONIES. 

To  Guadeloupe:  1,860  miles  from  New  York;  9  days. 

From  New  York^  Quebec  Steamship  Company  weekly;  fare  $60. 
To  Martinique:  1,980  miles  from  New  York;  9  days. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Line,  once  a  month,  fare  $60;  Quebec 
Steamship  Company,  once  a  week;  fare  $60. 

GRENADA. 

From  New  York;  1,850  miles,  8  days,  fare  $50. 
Trinidad  line  every  10  days. 

GUATEMALA. 

To  Champerico:  3,100  miles  from  New  York;  16  days;  fare  $150;  2,363  miles  from 

San  Francisco;  11  days;  fare  $75. 
From  New  York^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Panama,  loth,  20th,  and 

30th  of  each  month. 
From  San  Francisco^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each 

month. 
To  Livingston:  2,495  miles  from  New  York;  7  days. 

From  New    York,  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship  Company,  every 

three  weeks;  fare  $70;  Wessels  Line,  every  two  weeks,  fare  $75. 
From  New  Orleans  (6  days).  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  Thursday;  fare 

$30. 
To  San  Jos6:  3,024  miles  from  New  York;  15  days;  fare  $150;  2,439  miles  from  San 
Francisco;  12  days;  fare  $75. 
(Same  as  Champerico.) 

HAITI. 

To  Aux  Cayes:  1,392  miles  from  New  York;  10  days. 

From  New  York,  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  via  Kingston,  Jamaica,  every  alter- 
nate Saturday;  fare  $70;  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  every  third  Saturday; 
fare  $75. 
To  Cape  HaItien:  1,285  miles  from  New  York;  7  days;  fare  $50. 

From  New  York^  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 
To  GonaIves  :  1,310  miles  from  New  York;  6  days  ;  fare  $60. 

From  New  York,  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  alternate  Wednesdays ;  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Company,  every  two  weeks. 
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To  Jacmel:  1,457  niHes  from  New  York;  8  days;  fare  $70. 

(Same  as  Aux  Cayes),  and  Quebec  Steamship  Company  (via  Barbados),  every  10 
days. 
To  Jeremie:  1,500  miles  from  New  York;  9  days;  fare  $70. 

Fr<mi  New  York^  Atlas  Steamship  Company. 
'to  Petit  Go  Ave  (same  as  Gonalves):  fare  $70. 
To  Port  au  Prince:  1,348  miles  from  New  York;  7  days. 

From  New  York^  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  every  alternate  Wednesday,  returning 
via  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica;  fare  $70;  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  every 
third  Saturday;  fare  $60,  time  9  days. 
To  Port  de  Paix:  1,240  miles;  6  days ;  fare  I50. 

From.  New  York^  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 

To  St.  Marc  (same  as  Gonalves):  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  every  two  weeks;  fare 
I65. 

HONDURAS. 

To  Amapala:  2,801  miles  from  New  York;  14  days;  fare  $145;  2,662  miles  from  San 
Francisco;  14  days;  fare  $75. 
From  New  York^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (via  Panama),  ist,  loth,  and 

20th  of  each  month. 
From  San  Francisco^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  3d,  13th,  and  23d  of  each 
month. 
To  Ceiba: 

From  New  Orleans^  Oteri's  Pioneer  Line,  four  times  a  month;  Lafitte  &  Company's 

Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 
From  New  York^  Wessels  Line,  every  two  weeks. 
To  Puerto  Cortez:  965  miles  from  New  York;  5  days;  fare  $30, 

From  New  Orleans^  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  Thursday;  fare  $30. 
Fromt  New    York^  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship  Company,  every 
three  weeks;  fare  $70;  Wessels  Line,  every  two  weeks;  fare  $75. 
To  Truxillo  (from  New  Orleans,  same  as  Ceiba). 

From  New  York^  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship  Company,  every 
three  weeks;  fare  $70. 

JAMAICA. 

To  Kingston  :  1,820  miles  from  New  York  ;  %%  days ;  fare  $50 ;  round  trip  $90. 

From  New  York,  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  every  alternate  Saturday  and  every 
fourth  Saturday,  returning  via  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica ;  Wessels  Line,  every 
Saturday  except  from  March  to  November,  when  twice  a  week ;  fare  $45  ; 
Anchor  Line,  twice  a  month  ;  Quebec  Steamship  Company  (via  Barbados), 
every  10  days  ;  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship  Company,  every 
three  weeks  ;  Diamond  K  Steamship  Line,  weekly ;  fare  $40. 

From  Boston,  Boston  Fruit  Company,  weekly ;  fare  $35,  round  trip  $60. 
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leeward  islands. 

To  St.  Croix  :  i,8oo  miles  from  New  York  ;  8  days  ;  fare  $60. 

From  New  York^  Quebec  Line,  every  10  days. 
To  St.  Kitts  (same  as  St.  Croix). 
To  St.  Lucia  (same  as  St.  Croix). 

TO    MEXICO. 

By  rail  via  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  Laredo,  and  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Nogales, 
Arizona. 

Ship  communication  to  Gulf  ports  is  : 
To  Campeche:  2,350  miles  from  New  York  ;  8  days ;  fare  $65. 

From  New  York^  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  loth  of  each  month  ;  New  York 
and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  (via  Progreso),  every  other  Saturday. 
To  Mexico  City  :   From  New  York  (via  Vera  Cruz),  9  days;  fare  $65.    (See  Vera 

Cruz.) 
To  PROGRESO  :  1,670  miles  from  New  York  ;  6  days  ;  fare  $60. 

From  New  York^  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  Saturday 
(connections  made  with  company's  steamer  for  Campeche ;  fare  $65  ;  Fron- 
tero,  fare  $75  ;  and  Laguna,  fare  $75) ;   Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  loth 
and  20th  of  each  month  ;  fare  $55. 
To  Tampico  :  2,100  miles  from  New  York  ;  8  days  ;  fare  $60. 

From  New  York^  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  Saturday. 
To  TuxPAN :  2,200  miles  from  New  York  ;  fare  $60. 

From  New  York^  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  other  Sat- 
urday. 
To  Vera  Cruz  :  2,500  miles  from  New  York  ;  10  days ;  fare  $60. 

From  New  York^  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  Saturday; 

Spanish  Transatlantic  Company,  loth  and  20th  of  each  month  ;  fare  $60. 
From  New  Orleans,  Morgan  Line  of  steamers,  twice  a  month  ;  fare  $40. 
To  Pacific  Ports  of  Mexico  :  From  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
via  Panama,  ist,  loth,  and  20th  of  each  month  ;  fare  $160. 
From  San  Francisco,  are  reached  by  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  3d,  13th, 
and  23d  of  each  month. 
To  GuAYMAS  and  intermediate  ports: 

From  San  Francisco,  Pajcific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  once  a  month. 

TO  NICARAGUA. 

To  Bluefields  :  1,202  miles  from  New  Orleans ;  5  days  ;  fare  $40. 

From  New  Orleans,  Southern  Pacific  Company's  steamers,  from  December  to  March 
every  20  days,  remainder  of  the  year  every  10  days. 
To  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  : 

From  New   K<7r>&,  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship  Company,  every 
three  weeks  ;  fare  $70. 
To  CoRiNTO:  2,685  miles  from  San  Francisco;  18  days;  fare  $105. 
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From  San  Francisco^  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  3d,  13th,  and  23d  of  each 

month. 
Managua,  the  capital,  is  reached  by  steamer  to  Corinto,  by  rail  to  Leon,  and  by 

rail  and  lake  steamers. 
To  Greytown  :  2,810  miles  from  New  York  ;  9  days. 

From  New  York^  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship  Company,  every 

three  weeks  ;  fare  $60 ;  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Colon,  thence  by 

Royal  Mail  (13  days  from  New  York) ;   fare  $145.     Steamers  leave  Greytown 

for  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  every  4  days. 
To  San  Juan  del  Sur:  2,725  miles  from  San  Francisco;  18  days;  fare  $105. 
(Same  as  Corinto.) 

TO  PARAGUAY. 

To  Asuncion  :  10,445  miles  from  New  York  ;  40  days ;  fare  $244. 

From  New  York^  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  twice  a  month,  thence  via  Buenos  Aires.  Also  reached  by  way  of 
Europe. 

TO   PERU. 

To  Callao  :  4,145  miles  from  New  York  ;  18  days ;  fare  $216.    . 

From  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to  Panama,  thence  by  Pacific 

Steam  Navigation  Company,  loth,  20th   and  30th  of  each  month. 
From  San  Francisco,  to  Panama,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each  month. 
Other  ports  reached  in  same  manner.     Fare  from  New  York  :  Paita  $202,  Pimen- 
tel,  Eten,  and  Pacasmayo  $207,  Salaverri  $209,  Pisco  $224,  MoUendo  $246, 
Arica  $250,  Pisagua  and  Iquique  $254. 

TO    PUERTO  RICO. 

To  San  Juan  :  2,350  miles  from  New  York  ;  7  days  ;  fare  $60,  round  trip  $100. 
From  New  York,  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  Line,  twice  a  month. 

TO  SALVADOR. 

To  AcATjULA:  2,964  miles  from  New  York,  19  days;  fare $115  ;  2,499  miles  from  San 
Francisco ;  16  days ;  fare  $100. 
From  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  via  Panama,  loth,  20th,  and 

30th  of  each  month. 
From  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  3d,  13th,  and  23d  of  each 
month. 
To  La  Libertad  :  2,926  miles  from  New  York,  17  days  ;  fare  $115  ;  2,537  miles  from 
San  Francisco  ;  16  days  ;  fare  $100. 
From  New  York,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  loth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each 

month. 
From  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  3d.  13th,  and  23d  of  each 
month. 
To  La  Union  :  2,822  miles  from  New  York,  16  days ;  fare  $110  ;  2,641  miles  from  San 
Francisco  ;  15  days  ;  fare  $100. 
(Same  as  La  Libertad.) 
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to  santo  domingo. 

To  Azua:  1,740  miles  from  New  York;  fare  $75. 

From  New  York^  Clyde  Steamship  Company,  every  two  weeks. 
To  Macoris:  1,625  miles  from  New  York;  fare  $70. 

(Same  as  Azua.) 
To  Monte  Cristi:  1,325  miles  from  New  York;  fare  $50. 

(Same  as  Azua.) 
To  PuERTA  Plata:  1,375  miles  from  New  York;  7  days  ;  fare  $50. 

(Same  as  Azua.) 
To  Samana:  1,480  miles  from  New  York;  8  days  ;  fare  $60. 

(Same  as  Azua.) 
To  Sanchez:  1,510  miles  from  New  York;  fare  $65. 

(Same  as  Azua.) 
To  Santo  Domingo  City:  1,655  miles  from  New  York;  fare  $70. 

(Same  as  Azua.) 

TO  TRINIDAD. 

To  Port  of  Spain:  2,370  miles  from  New  York;  6  days ;  fare  $90. 

From  New  York^  Trinidad  Line,  every  other  Saturday;  Royal  Dutch  West  India 
Mail  Service,  every  third  Saturday;  Quebec  Steamship  Company  (via  Barba- 
dos), every  10  days;  fare  $62;  United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Company 
(via  Barbados),  once  a  month;  Thebaud  Line,  every  six  weeks;  9  days;  fare 

I50. 

TO  URUGUAY. 

To  Montevideo:  7,915  miles  from  New  York;  31  days;  fare  $190. 

From  New  York,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  40 
days. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  thence  by  Royal  Mail  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
or  French  Lii\p,  once  a  month. 

TO  VENEZUELA. 

To  Carupano:  2,035  miles  from  New  York;  12  days.  • 

From  New  York,  Royal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail  Service,  every  three  weeks ;  fare 
$80. 
To  CiUDAD  Bolivar:  2,715  miles  from  New  York;  13  days;  fare  $80. 

From  New  York,  Thebaud  Line,  every  six  weeks. 
To  La  Guayra:  2,245  miles  from  New  York;  t%  days;  fare  $80. 

From  New  York,  Red  D  Line,  every  10  days;  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company, 
30th  of  each  month,  via  Havana,  etc.;  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Service, 
every  third  Saturday;  Quebec  Steamship  Company  (via  Barbados),  every  10 
days;  New  York  and  Brazil  Steamships  (via  Barbados).  Communications  at 
La  Guayra. 
To  Maracaibo'  2,280  miles  from  New  Yoik;  9  days;  fare  $90. 

From  New  York,  Red  D  Line  via  Cura9ao,  every  10  days. 
To  Puerto  Cabello:  2,160  miles  from  New  York;  9  days  ;  fare  $80. 
(Same  as  La  Guayra.) 
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Steamship  Lines. 


ATLAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 
Pim,  Forwood  &  Co.,  23  and  24  State  street,  New  York  City. 

Three  services  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  from  New  York. 

No.  I :  To  Kingston,  Jamaica,  thence  to  Jacmel  and  Aux  Cayes  (Haiti),  returning 
to  Kingston  and  back  to  New  York  ;  on  this  route  leaving  New  York  every  alternate 
Saturday. 

No.  2 :  To  Port-au-Prince  and  other  ports  in  the  northern  part  of  Haiti,  thence  to 
Savanilla  and  Cartagena  (Colombia),  returning  to  New  York  by  way  of  Puerto  Limon 
(Costa  Rica) ;  leaving  New  York  every  alternate  Wednesday. 

No.  3 :  To  Jeremie  (Haiti)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica),  thence  to  Puerto  Limon  (Costa 
Rica),  returning  to  New  York  direct.  Steamers  on  this  route  leave  New  York  every 
fourth  Saturday. 

Distances  from  New  York. 

Sandy  Hook  to —  MUes. 

Kingston,  Jamaica i,  448 

Island  of  Haiti : 

Cape  Haiti i,  293 

St.  Marc i.  310 

Gonalves i,  304 

Colombia : 
Cartagena i,  824 

Vessels. 

Adirondack  (new),  2,167  tons,  Capt.  J.  W.  Sansom. 

Alene,  2,239  tons,  Capt.  E.  J.  Seiders. 

A/vo,  2,009  tons,  Capt.  D.  Williams. 

Athos^  1 1 943  tons,  Capt.  H.  Low. 

Ailsa^  i»950  tons,  Capt.  J.  W.  Morris. 

Alvena^  i,744  tons,  Capt.  W.  T.  Bishop. 

Andes^  i,750  tons,  Capt.  Henry  Williams. 

Alps,  1,750  tons. 

Claribel^  1, 100  tons,  Capt.  T.  M.  MacKnight. 

Adula  (new),  771  tons,  Capt.  William  Walker. 

Arden,  544  tons,  Capt.  Walter  C.  Howell. 
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Passage  Rates. 


New  York  to — 

Kingston,  Jamaica $50. 00 

Kingston,  return  ticket...  90.00 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, ....  60.  00 

Gonalves,  Haiti* 60. 00 

St.  Marc,  Haiti  * 60. 00 

Petit  Go&ve,  Haiti 70. 00 

J6r6mie,  Haiti 70.  00 

Aux  Cayes,  Haiti 70. 00 

Jacmel,  Haiti 70.  00 

Colon,    United    States    of 
Colombia % 75-  00 


New  York  to — 

Savanilla,  United  States  of 

Colombia $75. 00 

Carthagena,  United  States 

of  Colombia 75. 00 

Santa  Marta,  United  States 

of  Colombia 75-  00 

Port  Lim6n,  Costa  Rica. . .  80. 00 
Greytown,    Nicaragua 

(about) 90. 00 

Bocas  del  Toro  (about)  .    .  90. 00 


*  When  called  at  previous  to  Port  au  Prince. 

BAHAMAS  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

F.  T.  Moutell  &  Sons,  63  Pine  street,  New  York  City. 

Vessel. 

Johannes  Brun^  676  tons,  Capt.  Wessenberg. 

From  New  York  to  Nassau  every  four  weeks  ;  does  not  carry  passengers. 
Distance  from  New  York  to  Nassau,  960  miles. 

BOSTON  FRUIT  COMPANY. 

Office,  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

Steamers  sail  once  a  week  from  Boston  from  November  to  March,  two  or  three  times 
a  week  the  balance  of  the  year,  for  Jamaica  ports. 

Steamers. 

Bawden^  800  tons,  Capt.  Anderson. 
Ethelwold^  950  tons,  Capt.  Freeman. 
Ethelred^  950  tons,  Capt.  Hopkins. 
Regular  ports :  Port  Antonio  and  Port  Morant,  Jamaica. 

Passage  Rates. 

From  Boston  to  Jamaica,  meals  and  stateroom  included $35 

Round  trip 60 

Distances. 
From  Boston  to —  Miles. 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica i,  600 

Port  Morant,  Jamaica i,  650 

compaSia  TRANSATLANTICA  espaNola. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.,  agents;  office,  No.  80  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 

Steamers  sail  from  Pier  41,  North  River  (foot  of  Hoboken  street),  New  York,  the 
loth,  2oth,  and  30th  of  each  month. 
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Passage  Rates. 


New  York  to — 

Havana $35 

Progreso 55 

Vera  Cruz 60 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba 65 

La  Guaira 80 

Puerto  Cabello 80 

Santa  Marta 90 


New  York  to — 

Savanilla ,  $90 

Cartagena 93 

Colon 100 

Puerto  Limon 105 

Nuevitas 60 

Gibara 65 


Vessels. 

Panamd,  2,379  tons,  Capt.  Jos6  Grau. 

Ciudad  Condai,  2,576  tons,  Capt.  Miguel  Carmona. 

Mexico*^y^Qrj  tons,  Capt.  Antonio  Alemany. 

COSTA  RICA  AND  HONDURAS  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

J.  L.  Phipps  &  Co.,  agents;  office,  140  Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 

Steamers  sail  from  New  Orleans  every  Wednesday  for  Puerto  Limon,  Costa  Rica. 

Passage  Rates, 


First  class $50 

Second  class 40 


Steerage $25 

Deck 15 


Vessels. 

Hispania^  1,100  tons,  Capt.  K.  R.  Rinman. 
Foxhally  843  tons,  Capt.  George  Leslie. 

CLYDE'S  COASTWISE  AND  WEST  INDIA  LINES. 
W.  P.  Clyde  &  Co.,  general  agents ;  office.  No.  5  Bowling  Green,  New  York  City 


Steamers  sail  every  two  weeks  from  New  York  for  Turks  Islands.  Haiti,  and  Santo 
Domingo. 

Passage  Rates. 


New  York  to — 

Turk's  Islands $40 

Cape  Haitien 50 

Monte  Christy 50 

Puerto  Plata 50 

Samana 60 

Sanchez 65 

Macoris 70 


New  York  to — 

Santo  Domingo  City $70 

Azua • 75 

Inagua 40 

Port  de  Paix 50 

Gonaives 60 

St.  Marc 65 
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Vessels, 

G,  W,  ClyeUy  1,805  ^on^,  Capt  James  Holmes. 
Saginaw^  it^SS  tons,  Capt.  £.  C.  Reed. 
Ozama,  1,028  tons,  Capt.  I.  K.  Chichester. 
Croatan,  1,024  tons,  Capt.  Samuel  Hansen. 
Delatvare,  1,^46  tons,  Capt.  C.  O.  Rockwell. 

HONDURAS  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

James  Rankine,  manager,  19  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Steamers  sail  from  New  York  every  three  weeks  for  Kingston,  Jamaica ;  Greytown 
and  Cape  Gracias,  Nicaragua;  Truxillo  and  Puerto  Cortez,  Spanish  Honduras;  Liv- 
ingston, Guatemala ;  Belize,  British  Honduras ;  and  Progreso,  Mexico. 

Passage  Rates, 


New  York  to — 

Jamaica $50 

Grejrtown 60 

Belize 60 


New  York  to — 

Livingston $70 

Puerto  Cortez 70 

Truxillo 70 


Vessels. 
Hondo,  Ravensdale^  Flamborough, 

Connections, 

At  Belize,  with  steamer  for  Corozal,  Orange  Walk,  and  ports  on  New  River. 
At  Livingston,  with  steamers  for  Port  Barrios,  Yzabel,  and  Panzos. 
At  Puerto  Cortez,  with  Interoceanic  Railroad  for  San  Pedro.    Tegu  is  reached  via 
San  Pedro. 

KERR  &  CO.'S  DIAMOND  "K"  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

John  E.  Kerr  &  Co.,  agents,  41  Beaver  street.  New  York  City. 

Steamers  leave  New  York  weekly  for  various  ports*in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
Fare,  $40  for  first-class  passage.  , 

Vessels, 

Jason,  i»227  tons,  Capt.  C.  E.  Cook. 
Argonaut,  1,049  tons,  Capt.  John  Legoe 
Neptune,  897  tons,  Capt.  J.  Eraser. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CUBA  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

James  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  general  agents ;  office,  113  Wall  street.  New  York  City. 

All  steamers  leave  New  York  from  Piers  16  and  17,  East  River  (foot  of  Wall  street). 
Semiweekly  service  between  New  York  and  Havana. 

Weekly  between  New  York,  Progreso,  Campeche,  Laguna,  Frontera,  Tampico, 
Tuxpam,  and  Vera  Cruz. 
Every  week,  alternately,  to  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  Sagua. 

Bull.   50 36 
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Passage  Rates. 


New  York  to — 

Havana $40 

Progreso 60 

Campeche 65 

Laguna 75 

'Frontera 75 

Tampico 60 


New  York  to — 

Tuxpam.. 60 

Vera  Cruz 60 

Mexico  City 65' 

Nassau 40 

Santiago  de  Cuba 60 

Cienfuegos 60 


Vessels. 
Mexican  Line : 

Yumuri,  3,500  tons,  Capt.  Alexander  Hansen. 

Orizaba,  3,500  tons,  Capt.  J.  Mcintosh. 

Yutatan,  3,500  tons,  Capt.  J.  B.  Allen. 

City  of  Washington,  2,700  tons,  Capt.  K.  A.  Hoffman. 
Havana  Line : 

City  of  Alexandria,  2,500  tons,  Capt.  Thomas  S.  Curtis. 

Saratoga,  2,500  tons,  Capt.  C.  B.  Leighton. 

Niagara,  2,300  tons,  Capt.  Joseph  Burley. 
Nassau  and  Cienfuegos  Line  : 

Cienfuegos,  2,490  tons,  Capt.  C.  L.  Calloway. 

Santiago,  2,400  tons,  Capt.  George  Pierce. 

Nassau,  250  tons,  transfer  steamer  at  Nassau. 

M,  Moran  (tug),  transfer  steamer  at  Progreso. 

Manteo,  580  tons,  transfer  steamer  for  Campeche,  Laguna,  and  Frontera. 

NEW  YORK  AND  PORTO  RICO  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Miller,  Bull  &  Co.,  general  agents;  76  Beaver  street,' New  York  City. 

Steamers  leave  New  York  City  every  two  weeks  for  the  following  ports  in  Puerto 
Rico:  San  Juan,  Aguadilla,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  Arroyo,  Humacao,  and  Viequez. 

Vessels, 

Shaivtnut,  1,625  tons,  Capt.  Fuller. 
Euripides,  1,728  tons,  Capt.  Herd. 
Parthian,  1,61 1  tons,- Capt.  Thompson. 
Smeaton  Tower,  1,369  tons,  Capt.  Godfree. 
New  York  City,  1,724  tons,  Capt.  Taylor. 

Rate  of  passage  from  New  York  to  San  Juan,  $60;  to  other  ports  (including  meals 
and  berth),  $2  a  day;  in  addition  to  the  above  rate.     Round  trip,  $100. 
Distance  from  New  York  to  San  Juan,  1,350  miles. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

H.  J.  Bullay,  general  superintendent ;  office,  pier,  foot  of  Canal  street,  New  York  City. 

Steamers  sail  from  pier,  foot  of  Canal  street,  North  River,  New  York,  the  loth,  20th, 
and  30th  of  each  month  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Aspinwall,  thence  by  Panama  Railroad 
to  Panama,  from  which  port  steamers  of  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  South 
American  Steamship  Company  leave  for  ports  on  west  coast  of  South  America. 
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Passage  Rates, 


New  York  to — 

Buenaventura $129 

Tumaco 136 

.  Esmeraldas 151 

Manta 158 

Ballenita 158 

Guayaquil 180 

Payta 202 

Pimentel 207 

Eten 207 

Pacasmayo 207 

Salaverry 209 

Callao 216 

Pisco 224 

Mollendo 246 

Arica 250 

Pisagua 254 

Iquique 254 

Cobija 259 

Antofog^sta 262 

Caldera 267 

Huasco 271 

Coquimbo 275 

Valparaiso 282 

United  States  of  Colombia  : 

Aspinwall 90 

Panama 100 


New  York  to — 

Costa  Rica: 

Punta  Arenas $100 

Nicaragua: 

San  Juan  del  Sur 100 

Corinta 100 

Honduras: 

Amapala 105 

San  Salvador: 

La  Union no 

La  Libertad 115 

Acaj  utla 115 

Guatemala: 

San  Jos6  de  Guatemala. .. .  120 

Champerico . .  120 

Ocos 120 

Mexico: 

San  Benito 130 

Tonala 130 

Salina  Cruz 130 

Port  Angel 130 

Acapulco 130 

Manzanillo 130 

San  Bias 130 

Mazatlan 130 


Vessels. 

From  New  York  to  Aspinwall: 

City  of  Pard,  3,532  tons,  Capt.  J.  L.  Lock  wood. 

Newport^  2,735  tons,  Capt.  H.  P.  Conner. 

Coldn^  2,686  tons,  Capt.  F.  Henderson. 

Colombia^  3,617  tons,  Capt.  W.  G.  Shackford. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Panama: 

Acapulco,  2,572  tons,  Capt.  W.  G.  Pitts. 

City  of  New  York,  3,019  tons,  Capt.  F.  H.  Johnson. 

City  of  Sydney,  3,017  tons,  Capt.  D.  E.  Friel. 

Colima,  2,906  tons,  Capt.  D.  S.  Austin. 

San  Bias,  2,075  tons,  Capt.  W.  H.  McLean. 

San  Juan,  2,076  tons,  Capt.  James  McCrae. 

San  Jos/,  2,180  tons,  Capt.  I.  W.  Russell. 

City  of  Panama,  1,500  tons,  Cipt.  W.  H.  Clark. 
From  Panama  to  Apapulco,  Mexico: 

Clyde,  2,017  tons,  Capt 

Starbuck,  2,157  tons,  Capt 

From  Panama  to  Champerico,  Guatemala: 

Barracouta,  1,659  tons,  Capt.  R.  Mc.  Passmore. 

Costa  Rica,  1,600  tons,  Capt.  J.  M.  Doyle. 
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PLANT  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  Plant  Investment  Company,  H.  B.  Plant,  president  and  manager,  12  West  Twenty- 
third  street,  New  York.    J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  superintendent.  Port  Tampa,  Florida. 

From  all  railway  points  east  and  west  to  Port  Tampa,  Florida,  thence  by  steam er^ 
via  Key  "West;  triweekly  service  in  winter,  semiweekly  rest  of  the  year. 
From  Mobile  to  Port  Tampa,  weekly  service. 

Passage  Rates, 

From  New  York: 

First  class $50. 00 

Round  trip 90. 00 

From  Mobile  to  Havana,  via  Key  West  and  Port  Tampa: 

First  class 33-50 

Round  trip 60. 00 

From  Port  Tampa: 

First  class ^ 20.  00 

Round  trip 38. 00 

Vessels. 

San  Antonio^  I,  500  tons,  Capt.  G.  B.  Itzer. 
Olivette^  1,200  tons,  Capt.  James  McKay. 
Mascotte,  900  tons,  Capt.  P.  H.  Hanlon. 
Tayson^  450  tons,  Capt.  W.  H.  Stanton. 

QUEBEC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 
A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents  ;  office,  39  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Steamers  sail  for  West  Indies  from  pier  No.  47,  North  River,  foot  of  West  Tenth 
street.  New  York  City,  about  four  times  a  month;  for  Bermuda,  every  two  weeks. 

Passage  Rates  ^ 

New  York  to— 

St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica, 
and  Martinique: 

Single  fare t6o.  00 

Excursion 108. 00 

Steerage 25. 00 

St.  Lucia  and  Barbados : 

Single  fare 60. 00 

Excursion 108. 00 

Steerage 25. 00 

Bermuda 30. 00 

Excursion 50. 00 

Steerage 15. 00 
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Vessels. 

Caribee,  2,000  tons,  Capt.  R.  Fraser. 
Trinidad,  2,162  tons,  Capt.  W.  J.  Fraser. 
Orinoco^  2,000  tons,  Capt.  J.  S.  Garvin. 
Muriel,  1,2^2  tons,  Capt.  D.  Morrison. 
Bermuda,  1,160  tons,  Capt.  P.  J.  Fraser. 
Flatnbarough, tons,  Capt.  L.  Haliburton. 

RED  **D"  LINE. 

Messrs.  Boulton,  Bliss  &  Dallett,  general  managers;  office.  135  Front  street, 

New  York  City. 

Steamers  sail  from  New  York  City  every  10  days. 

Passage  Rates. 


New  York  to — 
Venezuela: 

Laguayra $80 

Puerto  Cabello 80 

Coro 83 


New  York  to — 
Venezuela: 

Maracaibo $90 

West  Indies: 

Cura9ao 75 


Vessels, 

Venezuela,  2,800  tons,  Capt.  Hopkins. 
Caracas,  2,600  tons,  Capt.  Woodrick. 
Philadelphia,  2,500  tons,  Capt.  Chambers. 
Valencia,  1,600  tons,  Capt.  Miller. 
Maracaibo,  1,260  tons,  Capt.  Reitb. 
Merida,  660  tons,  Capt.  Laksy. 

CONNECTIONS. 

At  Cura9ao  with  branch  steamers  for  Maracaibo  and  La  Vela  de  Coro. 

At  Laguayra  by  coasting  steamers  to  ports  to  eastward  and  by  railroad  to  Caracas; 
thence  by  rail  and  stage  to  all  towns  to  the  south  of  that  city. 

At  Puerto  Cabello  by  railroad  to  Valencia;  also  to  Barquisimeto. 

At  Maracaibo  by  steamer  to  principal  ports  on  Lake  Maracaibo;  also  for  Valera, 
Tnixillo,  and  San  Jos6  de  Cucut&. 

Table  of  Distances. 

Nautical 
miles. 

New  York  to  Curafao i,  763 

Cura9ao  to  Puerto  Cabello .' iii 

Puerto  Cabello  to  Lagua3rra. , 71 

Curasao  to  Maracaibo 214 

Cura9ao  to  La  Vela  de  Coro 60 
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ROBERT  M.  SLOMAN  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  agents;  27  South  William  street,  New  York  City. 

Steamers  leave  New  York  every  four  weeks,  Baltimore  seven  days  later,  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos,  Brazil.     No  passengers  carried. 

Vessels, 

Catania,  2,198  tons,  Capt.  Frank. 
Capua,  2,012  tons,  Capt.  Sperling. 
Salerno,  2,026  tons,  Capt.  Lassen. 


ROYAL  DUTCH  WEST  INDIA  LINE. 
Messrs.  Kunhardt  &  Co.,  agents;  office,  32  Beaver  street.  New  York  City. 
Steamers  sail  on  Saturdays,  from  New  York  City,  every  three  weeks. 

Passage  Kates. 


New  York  to — 

Haiti: 

Port  au  Prince $60 

Aux  Cayes 75 

Jacmel 75 

Dutch  West  Indies: 
Cura9ao 75 

Venezuela; 

Puerto  Cabello 80 

Laguayra 80 


New  York  to — 

Venezuela: 

Cumana $80 

Carupano 80 

Trinidad 90 

English  Guiana: 

Demerara 90 

Dutch  Guiana: 
Paramaribo 100 


Vessels. 

Oranj'e  Nassau,i, y>4  tons,  Capt.  Vander  Est. 
Prins  IVilUm  Third,  1,950  tons,  Capt.  H.  Sluiter. 
Print  Frederik  Hendrik,  1,642  tons,  Capt.  Sibbelee. 
Prins  Maurits,  1,310  tons,  Capt.  F.  Karst. 
Prins  Willem  First,  1,950  tons,  Capt.  J.  Sorgdrager. 
Prins  Willem  Second,  1,950  tons,  Capt.  J.  J,  Dorr. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY— ATLANTIC  SYSTEM  (MORGAN  LINE). 

A.  C.  Hutchinson,  president ;  office,  Morg^an  Building,  corner  Magazine  and  Natchez 

streets,  New  Orleans. 

Steamers  leave  New  Orleans  for  Havana,  via  Port  Tampa,  Punta  Gorda,  and  Kej 
West,  Fla.,  every  week;  for  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  irregular. 
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Passage  Rates, 


New  Orleans  to  Havana: 

Cabin   $35 

Deck 20 


New  Orleans  to  Bluefields: 

Cabin $40 

Deck 20 


Vessels. 

Havana,  Line: 

Aransas^  1. 157  tons,  Capt.  Geo.  Staples. 

Whitney^  i>338  tons,  Capt.  Thomas  Morgan. 
Bluefields  Line: 

Harlan,  1,163  tons,  Capt,  C.  P.  Maxson. 

Gussie,  998  tons,  Capt.  Wm.  Hopner.  , 

Morgan,  994  tons,  Capt.  Robt.  Staples. 

Wm,  G.  Heuaes^  1, 1 18  tons,  Capt.  Frank  Otis. 

Distances, 

New  Orleans  to  Havana,  direct  608  miles,  via  Port  Tampa,  etc.   835  miles. 
New  Orleans  to  Bluefields,  1,203  miles. 

TRINIDAD  LINE  OF  STEAMSHIPS. 

George  Christall,  No.  45  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 
Steamers  sail  from  Union  Stores,  Brooklyn,  for  Grenada  and  Trinidad  about  every 
ten  days  ;  time  Z%  days. 

Passage  Rates 

On  one  line : 

Single  fare $50.00 

Round  trip 87.50 

Vessels, 

A^P^t  1*725  tons,  Capt.  Legg. 
Andes,  i,7ii  Capt.  Williams. 
Burmley,  1,517  tons,  Capt.  Hanslip. 
Arecuna,  1,656  tons,  Capt.  Weston. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  BRAZIL  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

William  M.  Ivins,  president;  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  general  agents;  office  19 
Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

Passenger  steamers  leave  Robert  Pier,  Brooklyn,  at  least  once  a  week  ;  freight 
s'eamers  sometimes  touching  at  Newport  News. 
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Passage  Rates, 


From  New  York  to — 

St.  Thomas  or  Barbados  . .  $50 

Martinique *6o 

Pari ♦100 

Maranham *i2o 

Pernambuco ■  *i3o 

Bahia ♦140 

Rio  de  Janeiro *I50 

Santos *I55 


From  New  York  to — 

Cananea  or  Iguape *z65 

Paranagua  or  Antonina. . .  *i7o 
San   Francisco,  Itajahy,  or 

Desterro  (St.  Catherine's)  "175 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul ^190 

Pelotas *I95 

Porto  Alegre *200 

Montevideo  or  Buenos  Aires  *aoo 


*  And  upwards  acoording  to  location. 

Vesstls, 

FifUMce^  2,600  tons,  Richard  Zolling,  commander. 
Advance^  a,6oo  tons,  William  Meissner,  commander. 
AUian^a,  3,200  tons,  D.  E.  Griffiths,  commander. 
Segtiramfa,  4,200  tons,  J.  R.  Beers,  commander. 
VigUancia^  4*300  tons,  J.  A,  Grossman. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINE  TO  CUBA  AND  MEXICO. 

B.  F.  Taylor,  General  Freight  Agent,  80  Wall  street,  New  York  City. 

The  following  steamers  are  engaged  in  the  Cuban  trade  and  leave  New  York  for 
Havana  every  Saturday: 

Kon^  Frodty  i,20otons,  Capt.  Peterson. 
Holstein^  1,800  tons,  Capt.  Voge.  v 

Kitty ^  1,200  tons,  Capt.  Savig. 
Ask^  1,000  tons,  Capt.  Rosenhilde. 
Jamaica y  1,000  tons,  Capt.  Brun. 
Breidabliky  1,000  tons,  Capt.  Neil  son. 

The  following  stean>ers  are  engaged  in  the  Mexican  trade  and  leave  New  York  for 
Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Caibarien,  and  Sagua  ever}'  alternate  Wednesday,  and  for  Pro- 
gresso,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico  every  ten  days: 

Danish  Prince^  2.000  tons,  Capt.  Saunders. 
Roman  Prince,  2,100  tons,  Capt.  Burgess. 
Scottish  Prince^  2,400  tons,  Capt.Dobson. 

Through  bills  of  lading  are  issued  to  interior  points  in  Mexico  reached  by  railroad 
via  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.     No  passengers  are  carried  *by  this  line. 

COLUMBIAN  LINE  TO  COLON. 

Stamford  Parr)\  Herron  &  Co.,  Traffic  Managers,  35  Broadway,  New  York. 

Between  New  York  and  Colon,  sailing  every  alternate  Wednesday.  Mail,  passen- 
gers, and  freight. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  TO  PANAMA. 
Capt.  William  L.  Merry,  President,  San  Francisco. 
Between  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 

NEW  YORK  AND  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Between  New  York  and  ports  of  .Chile  and  Peru  via  Straits  of  Magellan.  Freight 
only. 
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Cable  Communfcations  with  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


Cable  Rates. 


SCHEDULE  OF  RATES  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL 
POINTS  IN  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras , 

Nicaragua : 

San  Juan  del  Sur 

All  other  offices. . 
Salvador : 

La  Libertad 

All  other  offices. . 


Via  AtUntic 
cables  from 
New  York. 


$6.80 

7.03 
7.03 

6.74 
6.80 

6.96 
7.03 


Via  Key  West, 
FU. 


Ptrword. 
$2.28 

2.34 
2.34 

2.25 

2.28 

2.31 
2.34 


Via  GalvestOQ, 
Tex.,  from 
New  York. 


PgT'Owrd. 

$1.02 

.77 
.77 

.97 
1.02 

.72 

.77 


\ 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Argentine  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  etc 
Bolivia: 

La  Paz 

Other  places 

Brazil,  Pemambuco 

Bahia 

Ecuador : 

St.  Elena 

Guayaquil 

Other  places 

Paraguay,  (Asuncion),  etc 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Callao 

Chorillos 

Islay , 

Lima 

MoUendo 

Payta ; . . 

Piura  

Puno 

Other  places 


$1.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
I.  50 

1.50 
I.  50 

I.  50 

1.50 

I.  50 
1.50 
I.  50 
I.  50 

1.50 
I.  50 
I.  50 
I.  50 
I.  50 
I.  50 
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Schedule  of  rates  between  New  York  City  and  the  principal  points  in  Central  and  South 

America  cutd  West  Indies — Continued. 

SOUTH  AMERICA— Continued. 


Uruguay : 

Montevideo,  etc 

Fray  Bentos ) 

Paysandu J 

British  Guiana: 

Demerara  (Georgetown) 

Other  places 

Venezuela : 

La  Guayra 

Other  places 

Brazil : 

Cear^ 

Maranham 

Pari 

All  offices  between  Pernambuco  and  Pard 
(Region  du  Nord) 

Rio  de  Janeiro , 

All  offices  between  Rio  and  Pernambuco 
(Region  du  Centre) , 

Rio  Grande  du  Sul 

Santos , 

Santa  Catharina,  or  Desterro 

All  offices  south  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Region 

du  Sud) 

Chile : 

Santiago,  Valparaiso,  etc 

Arica 

Iquique , 

Antofagasta '. 

Other  places 

All  stations , 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura 

Colon 

Panama 

Other  places 


Via  AdanUc 
cables  from 
New  York. 


Per  w&rd. 
$2.21 


1.92 
1.92 
1.92 

1.92 
1.92 

1.92 
2.  13 
2.  13 
2.  13 

2.  13 

2.41 
2.41 
2.41 
2.41 
2.41 


VU  Key  We«JV«.  Galv^n, 
*^**-  New  York. 


2.  19 
2.  19 
2.  19 
2.  19 


Pet  word. 
$2.15 

2.  15 


i.77 
2.77 

2.40 
2.40 

4.40 
4.40 
4.40 


Per  word. 

$1.50 


4.40 

4.40 
4.40 

4.40 
4.40 

4.40 

3.45 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 


2.31 
.97 

•97 
2.34 


1.50 

4.04 
4.04 

3-64 
3.64 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 

I.  50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.50 

1.50 
I.  50 
I.  50 

1.50 
1.50 
2.25 

1.09 

.97 

.97 

1. 14 


CUBA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 


Havana , 

Cienfuegos , 

Santiago  de  Cuba 
Other  places 


Via  Key  West 

from  New 

York. 


Per  word. 
$0.40 
.60 
.90 

.44 


Via  Galveston, 

from  New 

York. 


Per  word. 

$2.64 

2.44 
2.14 
2.18 
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Schedule  of  rates  between  New  York  City  and  the  principal  points  in  Central  and  South 

America  and  West  Indies — Continued. 

WEST  INDIES. 


Haiti,  Mole  St.  Nicolas 

Santo  Domingo: 

Pueno  Plata 

San  Domingo  City,  etc 

Jamaica : 

Kingston  and  Holland  Bay 

Other  places 

Puerto  Rico : 

San  Juan 

Other  places 

St.  Thomas 

St.  Croix 

St.  Kitts 

Antigua 

Guadeloupe 

Dominica  

Martinique 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Grenad  a 

Barbados  

Trinidad  : 

Port  of  Spain 

Other  places 

Cura9ao,  island  of 


Via  Key  Wett 

from  New 

York. 


Per  w&rd. 
$1.40 

1.90 
1.90 

I.  14 
I.  17 


Via  Galveston 

from  New 

York. 


Per  w^d. 

$2.64 

3.14 

3- 14 

I.  go 
1.99 


1.87 

2.75 

1. 91 

2.81 

1.96 

3.83 

2.01 

2.89 

1. 14 

3.02 

2.04 

3.07 

1.92 

3.17 

1.99 

3.22 

1.92 

3.26 

1.92 

3.33 

2.05 

3.39 

2.15 

3.49 

2.  16 

3.51 

2.26 

3.62 

2.28 

3.62 

1.98 

3.22 
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TO  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

To  BuBNOS  Ayres: 

From  New  York,  by  the. United  States  and  Brazil  Line,  every  2  weeks,  via  Rio, 

thence  by  European  steamers;  also  direct  every  three  weeks. 
From  New  York,  via  Europe,  if  specially  addressed. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  BRAZIL. 

To  Rio  de  JxNEiRe,  ParX,  Pbrnambuco,  and  Bahia  : 

From  New  York,  every  week,  by  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Line. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

To  Belize: 

From  New  Orleans,  by  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  week. 
From  New  York  (specially  addressed),  by  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steam- 
ship Company,  twice  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  CHILE. 

To  Valparaiso  : 

From  New  York,  by  Wcific  Mail  steamers,  ist,  loth,  and  aoth  of  each  month,  to 

Colon  and  Panama,  thence  by  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
From  San  Francisco,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  3d,  13th,  and  a3d  of  each  month,  to 

Panama. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO   COLOMBIA. 

To  Colon  (A  spin  wall)  and  Panama: 

From  New  York,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  ist,  loth,  and  soth  of  each  month. 
From  San  Francisco,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  3d,  13th,  and  a3d  of  each  month, 
via  Panama. 
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To  Savanilla: 

From  New  York^  by  Red  '*  D/'  Atlas,  or  Spanish  Transatlantic  Line,  4  time^  a 
month. 

To  BOCAS  DEL  TORO  ; 

From  New  Orleans^  by  Bluefields  Banana  Company,  twice  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  COSTA  RICA. 

To  PuNTA  Arenas: 

From  San  Francisco^  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each  month. 
To  Port  Limon; 

From.  New  York,  irregular. 

From  New  Orleans,  by  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  Line,  3  times  a  month. 

Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  CUBA. 

To  Havana: 

From  New  York  (mails  are  sent  daily  by  rail  to  Port  Tampa,  thence  by  Plant  In> 
vestment  Company  steamers,  3  times  a  week  in  winter  and  twice  a  week  in 
summer),  by  New  York  and  Cuba  mail  (specially  addressed),  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday. 

From  Port  Tampa,  Florida,  by  Plant  Investment  Company,  3  times  a  week  in  win- 
ter and  twice  a  week  in  summer. 

From  New  Orleans,  by  the  Morgan  Line  (Southern  Pacific  Company),  every  week. 
To  Santiago: 

From  New  York,  by  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  steamers,  twice  a  month  ;  Spanish 
Transatlantic  Company,  once  a  month. 

From  Baltimore,  by  Earn  Line,  irregular. 

TO  DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

To  Curasao : 

From  New  York,  by  Red  **  D  "  Line,  every  10  days. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  ECUADOR. 

Mails  are  sent  via  Panama  and  Colon,  by  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  ist,  loth, 
and  2oth  of  each  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  GUATEMALA. 

To  Livingston  : 

From  New  Orleans,  by  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  weekly. 
To  Pacific  Ports: 

From  San  Franciseo,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Postal  Union  rates. 
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TO  HAITI. 

To  Aux  Cayes,  Jacmel,  Jeremie,  and  Port  au  Prince  : 

From  New   York,  by  Atlas  Line,  once  a  week  ;  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail, 
twice  a  month. 
To  Cape  Haitian  and  Port  de  Paix: 

From  New  York^  by  Clyde  Line,  twice  a  month. 

Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

To  Honolulu: 

From  San  Francisco,  by  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  twice  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  HONDURAS. 

To  Bay  Islands:  , 

From  New  Orleans,  by  Oteri's  Pioneer  Line,  weekly. 
To  Puerto  Cortez : 

From  New  Orleans,  by  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  every  week.     Honduras 
and  Central  American  line,  twice  a  month. 
To  Truxillo  : 

From  New  Orleans,  by  Oteri's  Pioneer  Line,  every  week. 
To  Pacific  Ports  : 

From  San  Francisco,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each  month. 

Postal  Union  rates.     Letters  for  Tegucigalpa  from  all  but  Pacific  coast  should  be 
marked  **via  New  Orleans." 

TO  JAMAICA. 

To  Kingston  : 

From  New  York,  by  the  Atlas  Line,  every  2  weeks,  and  Honduras  and  Central 

American  line,  twice  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  MEXICO. 

Mails  for  Mexico  are  dispatched  overland,  via  Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,  and  £1  Paso 
Texas,  daily.     Steamship  connection  is  as  follows : 

To  Gulf  ports. 

To  Progreso  : 

From  New  York,  by  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
To  Vera  Cruz  : 

From  New  Orleans,  by  Morgan  Line  of  steamers,  every  2  weeks. 
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To  Pacific  ports. 

To  AcAPULCO  and  Mazatlan  : 

From  San  Francisco^  by  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of 
each  month. 
To  EnseRada  : 

From  San  Diego^  California^  hy  Mexican   International   Steamship  Company,  3 

times  a  week. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  NICARAGUA. 

To  Greytown  (San  Juan)  : 

From  New  York,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  via  Colon,  toth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each 
month;  Honduras  and  Central  American  Line,  twice  a  month. 
To  Bluefields  : 

From  Nno  Orleans,  by  Morgan   Line,  twice  a  month;  by  Bluefields  Banana  Com- 
pany, irregular. 
To  CORINTO  : 

From  San  Francisco,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  PARAGUAY. 

To  Asuncion  : 

From  New  York,  by  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Line,  every  2  weeks,  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  thence  by  European  lines  to  Buenos  Ayres.  and  thence  by  La  Pla- 
tense  Company's  steamers. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  PERU. 

To  Callao  : 

From  New  York,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  via  Colon  and  Panama,  ist,  loth,  and 

2oth  of  each  month. 
From  San  Francisco,  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers,  to  Panama,  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of 

each  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  PUERTO  RICO. 

To  San  Juan  : 

From  New  York,  by  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Line,  every  2  weeks. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  SALVADOR. 

To  La  Libertad  : 

From  San  Francisco^  by  Pacific  Mail  steamers.  5th,  15th,  and  25th  of  each  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 
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TO  SAN  DOMINGO. 

To  Puerto  Plata  : 

From  New  York,  by  Clyde  Line,  twice  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  ST.  CROIX. 

To  St.  Croix  . 

From  New  York,  by  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  every  week. 

From  New  York,  via  St.  Thomas,  by  United  States  and  Brazil  Line,  every  2  weeks. 

Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  ST.  THOMAS. 

To  St.  Thomas  : 

From  New  York,  by  United  States  and  Brazil  Line,  twice  a  month. 
.  Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  TRINIDAD. 

To  Port  of  Spain  : 

From  New  York,  by  Trinidad  Line,  every  2  weeks. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  TURKS  ISLAND. 

To  Turks  Island: 

From  New  York,  by  Clyde  Line,  twice  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  URUGUAY. 

To  Montevideo: 

From  New  York,  by  United  States  and  Brazil  Line  to  Rio,  thence  by  European 

steamers,  every  week  ;  also  direct  by  same  line  twice  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 

TO  VENEZUELA. 

To  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  other  Ports  : 

From  New  York,  by  Red  "D"  Line,  every  10  days;  also,  specially  addressed 

letters,  by  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  steamers,  once  a  month. 
Postal  Union  rates. 
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MAIL  "TIME  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  POINTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Approximate  time  occupied  in  course  of  post  from  New  York  to  some  of  the  more  important 
places  in  Latin  America^  prepared  by  the  office  of  Foreign  Mails  at  Washington^  D,  C. 


Places. 


Acapulco,  Mexico 

Antigua,  Leeward  Islands 

Arica,  Peru 

Aspinwall,  Colombia 

Bahia,  Brazil 

Barbados,  Windward  Islands 

Basse-Terre,  St.  Christopher  Island 

Belize,  British  Honduras 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic 

Caldera,  Chile 

Callao,  Peru 

Campeche,  Mexico 

Cape  Haitien,  Haiti 

Cartagena,  Colombia 

Ceari,  Brazil 

Cayenne,  French  Guiana 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela • . . 

Cobija,  Bolivia 

Colon,  Colombia 

Copiapo,  Chile 

Coquimbo,  Chile 

Corinto,  Nicaragua 

Cura9ao,  West  Indies 

Demerara,  British  Guiana 

Dominica,  Leeward  Islands 

Falkland  Islands    

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

Grenada,  Windward  Islands 

Greytown,  Nicaragua 

Guadaloupe,  Leeward  Islands 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Gua3rmas,  Mexico 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Havana,  Cuba 

Iquique,  Peru 

Jacmel,  Haiti 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

La  Guayra,  Venezuela 

Livingston,  Guatemala 

Maceio,  Brazil 

Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela 

Maranham,  Br^il 

Martinique,  Windward  Islands 

Matanzas,  Cuba 

Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Bull.  50 37 


San  Francisco. 

Direct 

Panama 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

New  Orleans., 

Direct , 

Panama    

Panama 

Direct 

Direct 

Panama 

Direct 

Trinidad 

Direct 

Panama 

Direct 

Panama 

Panama 


Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

New  Orleans. , 

Direct 

New  Orleans.. 

Panama 

Railroad 

Direct   

Port  Tampa.. . 

Panama 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

New  Orleans., 
San  Francisco. 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Havana 

Direct 

San  Francisco, 
Railroad 


Statute 

ys. 

miles. 

19 

3,613 

9 

1.790 

27 

4.835 

8 

2.305 

21 

5.870 

8 

2.145 

8 

1.574 

6 

2,360 

29 

8.045 

31 

5,455 

22 

4.145 

10 

1.777 

7 

1,460 

12 

2,445 

24 

3,295 

10 

2.443 

II 

2.715 

37 

5,135 

8 

2.305 

35 

8.775 

32 

5,685 

25 

7 

2,030 

II 

2.605 

9 

1.920 

38 

9,120 

9 

1,980 

9 

2.325 

7 

2.810 

9 

1, 860 

7 

2,645 

15 

3,295 

6 

3,025 

2 

780 

3 

1,400 

28 

4.965 

7 

1,910 

7 

1,820 

10 

2,245 

7 

2,495 

17 

5.555 

10 

4.375 

II 

2,280 

15 

3.805 

9 

1,980 

4 

1. 152 

7 

1.830 

10 

4.795 

8 

3.750 

578 
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Approximate  time  occupied  in  course  of  post  from  New  York  to  some  of  the  more  important 

places  in  Latin  America^  etc. — Continued. 


Places. 


Mollendo,  Peru 

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Nassau,  Bahamas '. 

Panama,  Colombia 

Pari,  Brazil 

Payta,  Peru 

Pernambuco,  Brazil 

Port  Castries,  St.  Lucia 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti 

Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela 

Puerto  Plata,  Santo  Domingo 

Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil . .    

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil 

St.  Kitts,  Leewrard  Islands 

St.  Lucia,  Windward  Islands 

St.  Thomas,  West  Indies 

St.  Vincent,  Windward  Islands i 

Samana,  Santo  Domingo 

San  Domingo  City,  Santo  Domingo 

San  Bias,  Mexico 

San  Jos6,  Guatemala 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Santa  Marta,  Colombia 

Santiago,  Chile 

Santiago,  Cuba 

Santos,  Brazil 

Savanilla,  Colombia 

Tampico,  Mexico 

Trinidad,  Windward  Islands 

Turk's  Island 

Valparaiso,  Chile 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 


Via. 


Panama 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Direct 

Colon 

Direct 

Panama 

Direct 


Direct 

New  Orleans. . 

Direct 

Direct 

San  Francisco. 

Direct 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Direct 

Panama 

Panama 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

New  Orleans  . 

Direct 

Direct 

Panama 

Railroad 

Steamer 


Da3rs. 


28 
28 

4 
8 

12 

16 

16 


7 

9 

8 

7 
18 

25 


8 
8 
6 
8 
8 

9 
14 
21 

7 

13 
38 

6 
r6 

13 

7 
6 

7 

37 
10 

13 


Statute 
miles. 


4.655 

7.915 
1,105 
2,355 
2,305 
3,460 

3,  545 

1,749 
1,600 

2,865 
2, 160 

1,570 
11,009 
6,730 
7,600 
1,800 
2,025 
1,650 
2,245 

1,799 
1,920 


1.730 

2,315 
6,010 

1,379 
6,980. 

2,380 

2.250 

2,370 

1.325 
5,910 
4,010 
2,500 


AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  POSTAL  UNION. 


Argentine  Republic,  including  eastern  parts  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Staten  Island;  Bahamas;  Barbados,  W.I. ;  Bermudas;  Bolivia;  Brazil;  British  Col- 
onies in  West  Indies,  viz,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  the 
Virgin  Isles,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  and  Turk's  Island;  British  Guiana;  British 
Honduras;  Canada;  Chile,  including  western  parts  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego; 
United  States  of  Colombia;  Costa  Rica;  Danish  Colonies  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix, 
and  St.  John;  Dominican  Republic  (Santo  Domingo);  Ecuador;  Falkland  Islands; 
French  Colonies  in  America,  viz,  French  Guiana,  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies, 
Martinique,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon;  Greenland;  Guatemala;  Haiti; 
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Hawaii;  Republic  of  Honduras,  including  Bay  Islands;  Jamaica;  Mauritius  and  de- 
pendencies (the  Amirante  Islands,  the  Seychelles,  and  Rodrigues);  Mexico;  Netherland 
Colonies  in  America,  viz,  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  Cura9ao,  Aruba,  Bonaire,  part  of 
St.  Martin,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Saba ;  Newfoundland ;  Nicaragua ;  Paraguay ;  Peru ; 
Salvador;  Spanish  Colonies  in  America,  viz,  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico;  St.  Vincent,W.  I.; 
Trinidad,  W.  I. ;  United  States  of  America;  Uruguay;  Venezuela;  all  of  North,  South, 
and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

NOTES. 

Mexico, — All  articles  of  every  kind  or  nature  which  are  aamitted  to  the  domestic 
mails  of  either  country  will  be  admitted  under  the  same  conditions  to  the  mails  ex- 
changed between  the  two  countries,  except  that  articles  of  miscellaneous  merchandise 
(fourth-class  matter),  not  sent  as  bona  fide  trade  samples,  are  required  to  be  sent  by 
**  parcels  post,''  and  that  commercial  papers  and  bona  fide  trade  samples  are  transmis- 
sible in  the  regular  mails  at  the  postage  rate  applicable  to  those  articles  in  Postal  Union 
mails,  and  except,  also,  the  following  articles,  the  transmission  of  which  is  absolutely 
prohibited  under  any  circumstances,  «riz :  Sealed  packages,  which  from  their  form  and 
general  appearance  evidently  are  not  Jetters ;  publications  which  violate  the  copyright 
laws  of  the  country  of  destination  ;  packets,  except  single  volumes  of  printed  books, 
which  exceed  4  pounds  6  ounces  in  weight ;  liquids,  poisons,  explosive  or  inflammable 
substances,  fatty  substances,  or  those  which  easily  liquefy ;  live  or  dead  (not  dried) 
animals,  insects  (except  queen  bees)  and  reptiles  ;  confections,  pastes,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, which  quickly  decompose,  and  substances  which  exhale  a  bad  odor;  lottery 
tickets  or  circulars ;  all  obscene  or  immoral  articles ;  and  other  articles  which  may 
destroy  or  damage  the  mails  or  injure  persons  handling  them.  Articles  other  than 
letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  on  their  arrival  at  the  exchange  post-office  of 
the  country  of  destination,  will  be  inspected  by  customs  officers  of  that  country,  who 
will  levy  the  proper  customs  duties  upon  any  article  found  to  be  dutiable  under  the 
laws  of  that  country.  Dutiable  articles  received  in  the  United  States  under  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  regulation.  Official  correspondence,  which 
is  entitled  to  pass  in  the  domestic  mails  of  either  country  free  of  postage,  is  likewise 
entitled  to  transmission  free  of  postage  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Any 
article  of  mail  matter  may  be  registered  upon  the  payment  of  the  domestic  registration 
fee  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage  thereon  ;  and  a  *' return  receipt"  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  additional  charge  for  any  registered  article  which  has  indorsed  on  the 
cover  the  words  "return  receipt  demanded,"  and  only  for  articles  so  indorsed.  The 
return  receipt  will  be  attached  to  the  article  by  the  exchange  post-office  which  dispatches 
it.  When  "return  receipts"  accompany  registered  articles  which  are  delivered,  the 
receipts  are  required  to  be  returned  to  the  office  of  origin,  bearing  the  addressee's  sig- 
nature. All  registered  articles,  ordinary  letters,  postal  cards,  and  other  articles  mani- 
festly of  value  to  the  senders,  which  are  found  to  be  undeliverable,  are  required  to  be 
returned  to  origin  through  the  dead-letter  office  of  the  country  of  destination ;  except 
that  fully  prepaid  "request"  letters,  and  fully  prepaid  letters  which  bear  on  the  cover 
the  sender's  full  address  (but  no  request  for  return)  may  be  returned  direct  to  the  dis- 
patching exchange  office  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office,  the  former  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  named  in  the  "request,"  and  the  latter  at  the  expiration  of 
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30  days  after  receipt.  The  sender  of  any  article  may  cause  its  return,  or  its  address  to 
be  changed,  provided  application  therefor  be  made  through  the  Post-Office  Department 
of  the  country  in  which  the  article  was  mailed. 

OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  the  Postmaster-General  was  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years  with  American  citizens 
for  the  carrying  of  the  mails  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  on  American 
steamships. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  vessels  employed  in  the  mail  service  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  American  built  steamships,  owned  and  officered  by  American 
citizens,  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws,  or  so  owned  and  officered  and  registered 
according  to  law,  and  upon  each  departure  from  the  United  States  the  following  pro- 
portion of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  During  the  first  two 
years  of  such  contract  for  carrying  the  mails,  one-fourth  thereof ;  during  the  next  three 
succeeding  years,  one-third  thereof,  and  during  the  remaining  time  of  the  continuance  of 
such  contract  at  least  one-half  thereof ;  and  shall  be  constructed  after  the  latest  and  most 
approved  types,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  appliances  for  ocean  steamers. 
They  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  class  shall  be  iron  or  steel  screw 
steamships,  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour  at  sea  in  ordinary 
weather,  and  of  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  not  less  than  eight  thousand  tons.  No 
vessel  except  of  said  first  class  shall  be  accepted  for  said  mail  service  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  second  class 
shall  be  iron  or  steel  steamships,  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  an 
hour  at  sea  in  ordinary  weather,  and  of  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  not  less  than  five 
thousand  tons.  The  third  class  shall  be  iron  or  steel  steamships,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing a  speed  of  fourteen  knots  an  hour  at  sea  in  ordinary  weather,  and  of  a  gross  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons.  The  fourth  class  shall 
be  iron  or  steel  or  wooden  steamships,  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of  twelve  knots 
an  hour  at  sea  in  ordinary  weather,  and  of  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  tons.  It  shall  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  or  contracts  to  be  entered 
into  for  the  said  mail  service  that  the  said  vessels  may  carry  passengers  with  their 
baggage  in  addition  to  said  mails  and  may  do  all  ordinary  business  done  by  steamships. 

Pursuant  to  this  law  the  Postmaster-General  has  entered  into  the  following  contracts 
for  mail  service  to  the  Latin-American  countries : 

With  the  American  Transportation  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.: 

From  Galveston  to  Laguayra,  returning  by  Curasao,  Savanilla,  Cartagena  and  Colon. 
Three  times  a  month,  thirty-six  trips  per  year,  in  vessels  of  the  fourth  class.  Contract 
for  five  years,  from  May  i,  1893. 

With  the  Red  D  Line,  Messrs.  Boulton,  Bliss,  and  Dallett,  of  New  York  City : 

From  New  York  to  Laguayra,  by  Cura9ao  and  Puerto  Cabello.  Three  trips  each 
month,  thirty-six  trips  per  year,  in  vessels  of  the  third  class.  Time,  six  days  to  Cura9ao. 
Contrafct  for  ten  years,  from  March  i,  1892. 

With  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  of  New  York  City: 

From  New  York  to  Colon.  Three  times  a  month,  thirty-six  trips  per  year  for  the 
first  two  years,  in  vessels  of  the  third  class,  time  not  to  exceed  six  and  one-half  days. 
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and  once  a  week,  fifty-two  trips  per  year,  for  the  remaining  eight  years,  in  vessels  of 
the  third  class,  time  not  to  exceed  six  days  on  the  outward  voyage. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  touching  twice  each  month,  going  and  returning,  at 
the  following  ports:  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Port 
Angel,  Salina  Cruz,  Tonala,  San  Benito,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jos6,  Acajutia,  La 
Libertad,  La  Union,  Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan,  and  Puntarenas.  Three  times  a 
month,  thirty-six  trips  a  year,  time  sixteen  days,  in  vessels  of  the  fourth  class  for  the 
first  three  years,  and  the  remaining  seven  years  once  a  week,  fifty-two  trips  per  year, 
time  fifteen  days  and  a  half,  the  increased  service  to  be  performed  in  vessels  of  the 
third  class.    Contracts  for  ten  years,  from  February  i,  1892. 

With  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  of  New  York  City : 

From  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres,  calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Pernambuco,  Rio,  and 
Montevideo,  once  in  forty-five  days,  in  vessels  of  the  fourth  class.  Time  of  voyage, 
thirty-one  and  one-half  days.  When  no  calls  are  made  at  Brazilian  ports  on  the 
outward  voyage  the  time  of  voyage  to  be  reduced  to  twenty-eight  days.  Contract  for 
five  years,  from  December  10,  1892. 

From  New  York  to  Rio,  calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Para,  Maran- 
ho,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  Rio,  once  every  twenty-four  days,  in  vessels  of  the  fourth 
class.  Time  of  the  voyage  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  days  and  fourteen  hours  each 
way.     Contract  for  five  years,  from  December  i,  1892. 

With  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company,  of  New  York  City: 

From  New  York  to  Tuxpan,  calling  at  Havana,  Progreso,  and  Tampico,  and  return- 
ing calling  at  Vera  Cruz,  Frontero,  Progreso,  and  Havana,  once  a  week,  fifty-two  trips 
per  year,  in  vessels  of  the  third  class.  Time  of  voyage,  three  and  three-fourths  days  to 
and  from  Havana. 

From  New  York  to  Havana,  once  each  week,  fifty-two  trips  per  year,  in  vessels  of 
the  third  class.  Time  of  voyage  averaging  not  more  than  three  and  three-fourths  days 
each  way.    Contracts  for  five  years,  from  November  i,  1892. 
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REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  FOREIGN  MAILS. 


The  limit  of  weight  for  a  single  rate  of  postage  on  letters  for  Mexico  is  i  ounce.  On 
letters  for  other  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America  the  limit  of  weight  for  a  single 
rate  remains  at  a  half-ounce.  Letters  conveyed  in  vessels  not  regularly  employed  in 
carr}'ing  mail  (commonly  called  **ship  letters")  are  subject  to  double  rates  of  domestic 
postage  (now  4  cents  per  ounce)  on  delivery. 

Postage  can  be  prepaid  upon  articles  only  by  means  of  postage  stamps  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  articles  are  mailed. 

Matter  to  be  sent  in  the  mails  kt  less  than  letter  rates  of  postage  must  be  so  wrapped 
that  it  can  be  easily  examined  at  the  office  of  delivery,  as  well  as  at  the  mailing  office, 
without  destroying  the  wrapper.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  in  the  mails  by 
publishers  to  regular  subscribers  in  Mexico  are  transmissible  as  in  domestic  mails, 
except  that  packages  must  not  exceed  4  pounds  6  ounces  in  weight. 

Mexico  is  the  only  country  to  which  periodicals  from  publishers  for  regular  sub- 
scribers (second-class  matter  in  domestic  mails)  may  be  sent  at  the  bulk  or  pound  rate 
of  postage.  Periodicals  for  all  other  foreign  countries,  whether  "  transient '*  or  for 
regular  subscribers,  are  required  to  be  prepaid  with  the  postage  stamps  at  the  rate 
applicable  to  "newspapers"  or  "other  printed  matter"  for  those  countries.  United 
States  postmasters  are  required  to  notify  publishers  in  Mexico  (but  not  in  other  Repub- 
lics) when  subscribers  fail  to  take  newspapers  or  periodicals  from  the  post-office.  All 
packages  of  printed  matter  received  from  foreign  countries  which,  from  any  cause, 
prove  to  be  undeliverable,  must  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office. 

Postal  cards  are  exchangeable  between  all  the  Republics  of  this  hen^isphere.  The 
United  States  2-cent  postal  card  should  be  used  for  card  correspondence  with  Repub- 
lics of  Central  and  South  America  (i-cent  card  being  transmissible  to  Mexico) ;  but 
where  these  cards  can  not  be  obtained  it  is  allowable  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  United 
States  i-cent  postal  card  with  a  i-cfent  United  States  adhesive  postage  stamp  attached 
thereto. 

If  the  owner  of  any  copyright  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, should  file  an  authenticated  list  of  publications  thus  protected  by  law  with 
any  exchange  office,  requesting  the  postmaster  to  prevent  the  forwarding  of  any  of  them 
in  the  mail,  the  postmaster  must  examine  imported  publications  to  see  if  any  of  such 
protected  list  is  included,  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  should  advise  the  person  so  inter- 
ested, and  hold  the  copy  or  copies  for  a  reasonable  time  to  permit  proceedings  for  con- 
fiscation. 

Packets  of  patterns  or  samples  of  merchandise  for  dispatch  in  the  mails  to  foreign 
countries  are  restricted  to  bona  fide  trade  samples  or  specimens  having  no  salable  or 
commercial  value  in  excess  of  that  actually  necessary  for  their  use  as  samples  or  speci- 
mens. Goods  sent  for  sale,  in  execution  of  an  order,  or  as  gifts,  however  small  the 
quantity  may  be,  are  not  admissible  at  sample  rates  and  conditions.  Pairs  of  articles, 
such  as  gloves,  shoes,  socks,  etc.,  are  not  transmissible  by  mail  to  foreign  countries  at 
the  postage  rate  and  conditions  applicable  to  "samples  of  merchandise,"  but  one 
article  of  a  pair  may  be  so  transmitted. 

Articles  not  specifically  enumerated  in  postal  conventions  or  in  the  United  States 
postal  laws  and  regulations  as  transmissible  in  the  mails  to  foreign  countries,  or  which 
are  not  homogenous  with  those  therein  enumerated,  are  not  entitled  to  be  sent  at  the 
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reduced  rates  of  postage  fixed  for  correspondence  other  than  letters,  but  may  be  trans- 
mitted at  letter  rates  of  postage,  ftilly  prepaid,  provided  they  are  not  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  mails  by  the  provisions  of  postal  conventions,  or  by  the  laws  and  regulations. 
Articles  of  merchandise  of  all  lands  are  transmissible  in  unsealed  packages  by  parcel 
post  to  Jamaica,  Barbados,  the  Bahamas.  British  Honduras,  Mexico,  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Republics  of  Colombia  and  Salvador. 

Articles  other  than  letters  and  postal  cards,  addressed  for  delivery  in  any  foreign 
country  embraced  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  contain  writing  in  the  nature 
of  personal  correspondence,  or  which  do  not  conform  t6  all  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  such  articles  to  entitle  them  to  transmission  in  Postal  Union  mails  at  reduced  rates 
of  postage,  are  not  allowed  to  be  dispatched  from  the  United  States  unless  they  are 
fully  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  of  postage,  viz,  5  cents  per  one-half  ounce  or  fraction  of 
one-half  ounce. 

Electrotypes  and  cuts  for  advertising  purpose  are  not  transmissible  by  mail  to  any 
foreign  country  except  Mexico,  and  by  parcels  post  to  Jamaica,  Barbados,  the  Baha- 
mas, British  Honduras,  Mexico,  the  Hawaiian  ^Kingdom,  the  Leeward  Islands,  the 
Republics  of  Colombia  and  Salvador,  unless  fully  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  postage  appli- 
cable to  letters  for  that  country. 

All  correspondence  with  foreign  governments  or  administrations  relating  to  alleged 
losses  of  mail  matter,  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  origin,  is  conducted  through  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Post-Office  Inspector. 

Mail  matter  of  all  kinds  received  from  any  country  of  the  Postal  Union  is  required 
to  be  reforwarded  at  the  request  of  the  addressee  from  one  post-office  to  another,  or 
to  any  foreign  country  embraced  in  the  Postal  Union,  without  additional  charge  for 
postage. 

Senders  are  cautioned  that  m  order  to  insure  prompt  and  safe  transmission  to  desti- 
nation of  articles  addressed  to  foreign  countries,  they  should  (i)  make  the  atldress 
legible  and  complete,  giving  the  name  of  the  country  as  well  as  that  of  the  town  or 
post-office;  (2)  avoid  using  flimsy  paper  for  envelopes,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  torn  or 
destroyed  in  long  transits;  (3)  avoid  using  sealing  wax  on  the  covers,  as  letters  so 
sealed  often  adhere  to  each  other,  and  the  addresses  of  the  articles  are  destroyed  by 
the  tearing  of  the  covers  in  the  attempt  to  separate  the  articles;  (4)  see  that  the  postage 
stamps  affixed  to  the  covers  of  articles  of  printed  matter  do  not  adhere  also  to  the  arti- 
cles themselves,  thus  virtually  sealing  the  packages,  and  thereby  subjecting  them  to 
additional  postage,  at  the  letter  rate,  on  delivery. 


POSTE  RESTANTE  LETTERS. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  which  determine  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  the  length  of  time  for  retaining  in  the  offices  of  destination 
unclaimed  correspondence  addressed  '*  poste  restante:  " 
Costa  Rica,  10  days. 
Peru  and  Salvador,  i  month  for  correspondence  of  domestic  origin,  and  2  months 

for  correspondence  of  foreign  origin. 
Dutch  West  Indies,  i  month  if  originating  in  Venezuela  or  the  West  Indies,  and  2 
months  when  of  any  other  origin. 
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Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Barbados,  British  Honduras,  2  months. 

Dutch  Guiana,  2  months  for  domestic  correspondence.  No  legal  limit  for  reten- 
tion of  international  correspondence. 

British  Ouiana.  2  months,  as  a  general  rule,  and  3  or  4  months  in  exceptional  cases. 

San  Domingo,  2  months  for  domestic  correspondence,  and  3  months  for  interna- 
tional correspondence. 

Jamaica,  8  weeks  for  international  correspondence,  and  4  weeks  for  domestic  CQr- 
respondence. 

Brazil,  Colombia,  Danish  West  Indies,  3  months. 

Guatemala,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  6  months. 

Chile,  3  months  in  the  office  of  destination,  and  6  months  longer  in  the  dead-letter 
office  of  the  central  administration. 

Nicaragua,  6  months  in  the  office  of  destination,  and  6  months  in  the  central  admin- 
istration. 

Argentine  Republic,  9  months  in  the  office  of  destination,  and  3  months  longer  in 
the  central  administration. 

Honduras,  Haiti,  and  Uruguay,  i  year. 

Venezuela,  2  years. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  Post-Office  Department  has  not  been  advised  what  articles  (other  than  those  so 
designated  in  the  following  list  of  '*  prohibited  articles^">mre  liable  to  customs  duties 
in  foreign  countries,  and  consequently  does  not  exclude  articles  of  merchandise  from 
the  mails  for  foreign  countries  because  they  may  be  liable  to  customs  duties  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

Customs  can  not  be  prepaid  by  the  senders  of  dutiable  articles ;  they  will  be  collected 
of  addressees  if  the  articles  are  delivered. 

Newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  received  in  the  mails  from  abroad 
under  the  provisions  of  postal  treaties  or  conventions  are  free  from  customs  duty. 

Books  and  printed  matter  bearing  the  address  of  the  chief  of  a  foreign  mission  in  the 
United  States,  and  imported  through  the  mails,  may  be  delivered  without  payment  of 
customs  duties. 

Dutiable  books  forwarded  to  the  United  States  from  countries  in  the  Postal  Union 
are  delivered  to  addressees  at  post-offices  of  destination  upon  pa3rment  of  the  duties 
levied  thereon. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  instructed  collectors  of  customs  that  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  printed  matter  not 
therein  otherwise  provided  for,  without  regard  to  mode  of  importation,  and  that  under 
said  act  all  printed  matter,  except  ney^spapers  and  periodicals,  and  except  printed 
matter  other  than  books  imported  in  the  mails  for  pers<mal  use,  is  subject  to  the  regular 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sample  copies  of  musical  publications  imported  by  dealers  or  agents  of  foreign  pub- 
lications are  held  to  be  not  exempt  from  United  States  customs  duties. 
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PROHIBITED  ARTICLES. 

1.  To  all  foreign  countries : 

(a)  Liquids,  poisons,  explosives  and  inflammable  articles,  fatty  substances,  live  or 
dead  insects — especially  Colorado  beetles — reptiles,  fruits  or  vegetable  matter  liable  to 
decomposition,  confectionery,  pastes  or  confections,  and  substances  exhaling  a  bad 
odor,  excluded  from  transmission  in  domestic  mails  as  being  in  themselves,  either  from 
their  form  or  nature,  liable  to  destroy,  deface,  or  otherwise  injure  the  contents  of  the 
mail  bags  or  the  persons  of  those  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  are  prohibited  from 
transmission  in  the  mails  exchanged  with  foreign  countries,  as  are  also  obscene,  lewd, 
or  lascivious  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  letters  and  circulars  concerning  lotteries,  so- 
called  gift  concerts,  etc.,  also  excluded  from  the  domestic  mails. 

{d)  Certain  articles  other  than  those  above  mentioned,  which,  from  their  nature  and 
form,  are  liable  to  destroy,  deface,  or  injure  the  contents  of  the  mail  bags  or  the  persons 
of  those  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  may  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  to  foreign  coun- 
tries if  bona  fide  trade  samples,  and  exchangeable  in  the  mails  with  said  countries, 
when  inclosed  in  the  form  prescribed  for  such  articles  in  domestic  mails. 

(c)  All  articles  prohibited  from  domestic  mails  are  also  excluded  from  circulation  in 
the  mails  to  or  from  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Postal  cards  or  letters  addressed  to  go  around  the  world. 

2.  To  all  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  : 

(a)  Letters  or  packets  containing  gold  or  silver  substances,  jewelry,  or  precious 
articles.    This  does  not  apply  to  Mexico. 

{d)  Any  packet  whatever  containing  articles  liable  to  customs  duty  in  the  country 
addressed.     This  does  not  apply  to  Mexico,  or  to  articles  forwarded  by  "  parcels  post." 

(c)  Articles  other  than  letters  which  are  not  prepaid,  at  least  partly,  or  which  do  not 
fulfill  the  conditions  required  in  order  to  enjoy  the  reduced  rates. 

(d)  Articles  other  than  letters  and  postal  cards  addressed  for  delivery  in  any  foreign 
country  embraced  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  contain  writing  in  the  nature 
of  personal  correspondence,  or  which  do  not  conform  to  all  the  conditions  prescribed 
for  such  articles,  to  entitfe  them  to  transmission  in  Postal  Union  mails  at  reduced  rates 
of  postage  unless  they  are  fully  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  of  postage,  viz,  5  cents  per 
one-half  ounce  or  fraction  of  one-half  ounce. 

(e)  Articles  of  a  nature  likely  to  soil  or  injure  the  correspondence. 

(/)  Packets  or  samples  of  merchandise  which  have  a  salable  value  or  which  exceed 
in  weight  or  measure  the  prescribed  limits  are  not  transmissible  at  the  rates  fixed  for 
samples. 

(j/)  Packets  of  commercial  papers  and  printed  matters  of  all  kinds  the  weight  of 
which  exceeds  2  kilogrammes  (4  pounds  6  ounces),  or  the  size  of  18  inches  in  any 
direction,  except  rolls  of  printed  matter. 

(A)  Postal  cards  not  of  United  States  origin,  except  as  letters,  and  except  also  the 
reply  halves  of  double  postal  cards,  received  from  foreign  countries. 

(1)  There  is,  moreover,  reserved,  to  the  government  of  every  country  of  the  union, 
the  right  to  refuse  to  convey  over  its  territory,  or  to  deliver,  articles  liable  to  the  re- 
duced rate  in  regard  to  which  the  laws,  ordinances,  or  decrees  which  regulate  the 
conditions  of  their  publication  or  of  their  circulation  in  that  countr}'  have  not  been 
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complied  with,  as  well  as  correspondence  of  every  kind  which  evidently  bears  inscrip- 
tions forbidden  by  the  legal  enactments  or  regulations  in  force  in  the  same  country. 

3.  To  Mexico  : 

(a)  Letters  not  prepaid  one  rate — 2  cents.  Articles  other  than  letters  in  their  usual 
and  ordinary  form,  which  are  wrapped  so  that  their  contents  can  not  be  easily  examined. 

(d)  Other  exchangeable  matter  not  fully  prepaid. 

(c)  Publications  which  violate  the  copyright  laws  of  Mexico. 

((/)  Merchandise  other  than  bona  fide  trade  samples,  unless  sent  by  **parcels  post." 

(e)  Liquids,  pastes,  confections,  vegetables,  etc.,  without  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  wrapped. 

4.  Colombia:  , 

Books  and  nonperiodical  publications  which,  to  judge  from  their  number,  are  not 
intended  for  the  personal  use  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  but  are  in- 
tended for  sale,  and  consequently  are  liable  to  customs  duties  upon  entering  the 
United  States  of  Colombia. 


PARCELS  POST. 

Parcels  post  conventions  having  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Jamaica,  Barbados,  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  Mexico,  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
(Sandwich  Islands),  the  Leeward  Islands,  Colombia  and  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and  the  Windward  Islands,  the  attention  of  postmasters 
and  others  is  called  to  the  following  provisions  thereof,  which  apply  in  the  United 
States  to  parcels  of  merchandise  (other  than  samples)  and  all  other  articles  not  pro- 
hibited, which  are  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  Jamaica  through  the 
post-offices  of  New  York  and  Kingston  ;  between  the  United  States  and  Barbados 
through  the  post-offices  of  New  York  and  Bridgetown  ;  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Bahamas  through  the  post-offices  of  New  York  and  Nassau;  between  the  United 
States  and  British  Honduras  through  the  post-offices  of  New  Orleans  and  Belize  ;  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Salvador,  through  the  post-offices 
of  those  countries  designated  as  exchange  offices  ;  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  through  the  post-offices  of  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  ;  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Leeward  Islands  through  the  post-offices  of  New  York  and 
Antigua ;  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  through  the  post-offices  of  New 
Orleans  and  Port  Limon ;  between  the  United  States  and  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
British  Guiana,  and  the  Windward  Islands,  through  the  post-offices  of  those  countries 
designated  as  exchange  offices. 

POSTAGE. 

For  a  parcel  not  exceeding  i  pound  in  weight 12  cents. 

For  every  additional  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound 12  cents. 

The  postage  must,  in  all  cases,  be  prepaid,  and  by  means  of  postage  stamps  which 
must  be  affixed  by  the  sender;  and  no  parcel  will  be  accepted  for  transmission  which 
is  not  sufficiently  prepaid. 
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DIMENSIONS  AND   WEIGHT.  • 

The  dimensions  allowed  for  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Costa  Rica  are : 

Greatest  length 2  feet. 

Greatest  girth 4  feet. 

The  dimensions  allowed  for  the  other  countries  are : 

Greatest  length 3  feet  six  inches. 

Greatest  length  and  girth  combined 6  feet. 

The  maximum  weight  for  all  destinations ii  pounds. 

PARCELS — HOW  TO  BE  PUT  UP. 

Parcels  must  be  securely  and  substantially  packed,  so  they  can  be  safely  transmitted 
in  ordinary  mail  sacks,  but  must  be  so  .wrapped  or  inclosed  as  to  permit  their  contents 
to  be  easily  examined  by  postmasters  and  customs  officers. 

Any  article  admitted  to  the  domestic  mails  of  the  United  States  may  be  sent,  except 
those  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

A  letter  or  communication  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspondence  must  not  ac- 
company, be  written  on,  or  inclosed  with  any  parcel.  If  such  be  found,  the  letter  will 
be  placed  inthe  mails,  if  separable;  and  if  the  communication  be  inseparably  attached, 
the  whole  package  will  be  rejected.  If,  however,  any  such  should  inadvertently  be 
forwarded,  the  country  of  destination  will  collect  double  rates  of  postage  according  to 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention. 

No  parcel  may  contain  parcels  intended  for  delivery  at  an  address  other  than  that 
borne  by  the  parcel  itself.  If  such  inclosed  parcels  be  detected,  they  must  be  sent 
forward  singly,  charged  with  new  and  distinct  parcel-postage  rates. 

PROHIBITED   ARTICLES. 

The  following  articles,  are  prohibited  from  transmission  under  this  arrangement : 
Publications  which  violate  the  copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  destination  ;  poisons 
and  explosive  or  inflammable  substances  ;  liquids  and  substances  which  easily  liquefy; 
confections  and  pastes ;  live  or  dead  animals,  except  dead  insects  and  reptiles,  when 
thoroughly  dried ;  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  substances  which  exhale  a  bad  odor ; 
lottery  tickets,  lottery  advertisements,  or  lottery  circulars ;  all  obscene  or  immoral 
articles  ;  articles  which  in  any  way  damage  or  destroy  the  mails  or  injure  the  persons 
handling  them. 

ADDRESS  AND   MODE   OF   POSTING. 

Each  parcel  must  be  plainly  directed,  giving  the  name  and  full  address  of  the  person 
for  whom  the  parcel  is  intended.  It  must  bear  the  words  *'  Parcels  Post,"  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

A  parcel  must  not  be  posted  in  the  letter-box,  but  must  be  taken  into  the  post-office 
and  presented  at  the  counter  to  the  postmaster  or  person  in  charge,  between  the  hours 
of  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 

The  sender  will,  at  the  time  of  mailing  the  parcel,  receive  a  certificate  of  mailing 
from  the  post-office. 

All  parcels  may  be  liable  to  customs  duties,  and  the  sender  of  each  parcel  will 
therefore  be  required  to  make  a  customs  declaration  giving  a  general  description  of 
the  parcel,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  contents  and  value,  date  of  mailing,  and  the 
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sender's  signature  and  residence,  and  the  place  of  address.  This  declaration  must  be 
pasted  upon  every  parcel,  upon  a  special  form  which  the  postmaster  at  the  mailing 
office  will  furnish  the  sender.  Postmasters  will  apply  to  the  Department  for  these 
forms. 

R'f.TURN  RECEIPTS  FOR  ORDINARY   PARCELS. 

The  sender  of  an  unregistered  parcel  addressed  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas, 
and  British  Honduras,  may  obtain  a  return  receipt  for  the  same  by  paying  a  fee  of  5 
cents  in  addition  to  the  postage  on  each  parcel,  to  be  affixed  to  the  parcel  in  stamps. 

REGISTRATION. 

The  sender  of  a  parcel  addressed  to  any  of  the  countries  named  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  article,  except  Barbadoes.  may  have  the  same  registered  by  paying  a  registrar 
tion  fee  of  10  cents,  and  will  receive  the  return  receipt  without  special  charge  there- 
for ;  but  the  Post-Office  Department  will  in  no  case  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  dam- 
age of  any  parcel. 

REDIRECTION  OF  PARCELS,  AND  UNDELIVERABLE  PARCELS. 

Parcels  redirected  from  one  address  to  another  will  be  charged  a  fresh  postage,  at 
the  prepaid  rates ;  and  an  order  for  such  redirection  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
amount  due  for  the  necessary  postage  (at  the  rate  of  X2  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  of  a 
pound). 

MONEY-ORDER  SERVICE. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  direct  exchange  of  money  orders  with  the  islands  of 
Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Santa  Lucia,  Antigua,  St.  Chris- 
topher, Nevis,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Money  orders  issued  in  t}ie  United  States  for  payment  in  any  of  these  islands  are 
drawn  in  sterling  money  (pounds,  shillings,  pence)  at  the  rate  of  $4.87  to  the  pound 
sterling. 

Each  order  must  be  sent  by  the  remitter,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  payee,  who  must 
present  it  at  the  paying  office  to  obtain  payment  of  the  amount. 

In  the  case  of  money  orders  payable  in  the  Windward  or  Leeward  Islands,  the 
maximum  amount  for  which  a  single  order  may  be  drawn  is  20  pounds  10  shillings  and 
8  pence  (equivalent  to  $100),  but  for  orders,  payable  in  Jamaica  the  maximum  is  10 
pounds  5  shillings  and  4  pence  (equal  to  $50). 

SCHEDULE  OF  FEES  ON  INTERNATIONAL  MONEY  ORDERS. 

For  sums  not  exceeding  $10 $0. 10 

Over  $10  and  not  exceeding  $20 20 

Over  $20  and  not  exceeding$30 30 

Over  $30  and  not  exceeding  $40 40 

Over  $40  and  not  exceeding$50 , 50 

Over  $50  and  not  exceeding  $60 60 

Over  $60  and  noi  exceeding  $70 70 

Over  $70  and  not  exceeding  $80 80 

Over  $80  and  not  exceeding  $90 90 

Over  $90  and  not  exceeding  $100 i.  00 
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